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JEWISH  IDOLATRY,  SECTS,  AND  PROSELYTES.., 

SECT.  I. 
Tn^efahe  Deities  known  among  the  Jew^: 

iUiada  Afb^mmdcdi^  AxmnoB,  Ajianeleehj  A4piiia»  hMmsi^i 
BmI,  Baalim,  Baal-berith^  Baal-hawr>  Baal-peor,  Baal-tamar, 
BaaI*3Eebab,  Baal-sephoD,  Bel,  Bethshemesh,  the  Bragen  Sorpieiit,' 
BiUlephtth,  Chemarim,  Chemofih,  Chiun,  Dagoh,  (Sad,  'Ae  Gam* 
ma4>m,  tb^  Ckdden  Calf,  the  Golden  Calvoe^  thetfGhroye,  l^e  Qet 
menlm,  the  host  of  Heaven,  Light  and  darkness^  Malcham,  Meni, 
Mepheletset,  Merodach,  the  image  of  stone  or  Meahekit,  Miloom, 

*  Molochf,  the  Moon,  Neho,  N^ushtaor  N«i^,«  Nibhte,  NbroejOa/ 
m-heaeib,  iho  PlaneCSy  l2ie<}iieeii.of  beivnfi,.  i^mphynj  Wpniao^i 
Shedim,  8emel,  Shen,  Shpizim,  Snccoth-benoth,  the  SuBi  T^rta)^ 
ihe  Teraphim,  Tammus. 


In  ootnparing  the  religion  of  the  Jews  ^ivitb  tbp 
religions  of  die  other  andent .  notiofiBy  :  we  a]!0 
struck  .with  its  manifest  superiorify.  The  ideaili 
gives  us  of  the  existence,  attributes,  and  woiits  of 
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Godf  ifi  such  as  the  most  enlighteniil .  ceason  ap- 
proves of.     Its  worship  was  admirably  calculated 
to  their  peculiar  circumstances;  and  its  morality 
well  fitted  to  make  them  good  meii  and  good  mem- 
bers of  society.     Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
came  this  vast  superiority  ?    It  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Moses.     For,  though 
acquainted  with  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  could  have  struck  out  a  plan 
so  bold,  and  so  greatfjr  superior  to  that  of  every 
other  sage.     It  is  both  an  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
an  intermediate  liak  -  between  the  patriarchal  and 
Christian  dispensations.     It  formed  part  of  a  plan, 
which  began  before  Moines  had  an  existence ;  and 
was  intended  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  subsequent,  and 
more  perfect  economy.     Indeed,  Moses  never  as- 
sumed an  independent  character,  nor  arrogated  to 
himself  the  merit  of  the  system,  which  he  promul- 
gated to  his  coyntiymen.     He  was  contented  with 
the  honour,  of  a  delegated  authority ;  of  beiii^the 
organ  of  the  divine  mind ;  and  of  confirming  his 
mMkm  by  stupendous  miracles.     And  what  wouid 
have  proved  him  a  true  man,  had  he  favoured  us 
with  no  other  evidence,  was  this,  that  he  sought 
not  his  own  emolument,  nor  the  aggiBodizem^it 
of  his  family ;  but  endured  much  vexation  and  fa- 
tigue whil^  (living,  wd  allowed  his  children  wto 
remain  in  'obscurity  after  his  death.-*-One  wotdd 
natux^y  have  supposed,  then,  that  the  Israelites 
would  have  felt  grateiiil  to  God,  for  those  distin- 
guishisd  blewings,  which  Moses  was  thQiinstnmienf 
of  cosunumeating  to  them  ;  and  that  they  would 
have  been  very  desirous  to  observe  his  law».    But 
the  reverse  was  the  case.    The  generation  which' 
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iTBS  a  spectator  of  these  events^  wasiDdecda  pious 
generation ;  but,  in  the  ttme  of  the  judges,  they 
bad  wonderfully  deg^ierated.  Under  Samuel's 
superintendence  they  became  better.  Saul  taught 
them  to  be  warriors.  David,  to  be  warriors  .and 
saints.  In  the  days  of  Solomon^  their  glory  as  a 
nation  was  at  its  hdght ;  but  after  the  revolt'  of 
Ibe  ten  tribes,  bod!i  Judah  aiid  Israel  became  gra- 
dually camspt&Ai  tilT  the  time  xif  tkeir  being  car« 
ried  away  to  Babylon.  It  woilld  be  endless  to 
trace  all  their  deviations  to  idolatry,  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  a  short  description  of  those  ideal 
divinities,  which  they  preferred  to  Jehovah,  that 
we  may  see,  on  the  one  hand,  his '  long-suffering 
patience ;  and  on  the  other  the  justice  of  thoete 
judgments  which  he  executed  against  them. 

The  first  of  these  divinities  was  Akad^  nrui  or 
Ahed.*  He  is  mentioned  in  the  original  of  Is.  Ixvi. 
17f  but  is  not  discoverable  in  <lur  translation,  by  "be^ 
lug  rendered  as  a  numeral,  tiius ;  ^'  Behind  oJietree 
in  the  midst''  In  Bishop  Lowth's  Translation  of 
Isfdahi* however,  he  is  made  evident,  and  \ht  lites 
performed  to  Inm  are  appropriate  *^  Hiey  wb6 
sanctify  themeelves^^  says  tfaM  tirajislatioti,  ^^  and 
pittrify  thcfmselves  in  the  gardens,  *  afler  the  rites  of 
Ahad;  in  the  midst  of  thosel  who  eat  swiHe^s  fledb) 
and  th^  abommation,  and  the  fleld^nduse;  toge» 
ttier  shall  tfa^y  perish^  sftith  Jehovah/'  Bishop 
Lowtii'obsesrves,  in'a  ilote^  that  the  Syrians  woo 
diipped  tf  goA  called  Adadj^  that  they  held  him  to 
be  the  hi^est  and  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  the 
0ame  wilih  Jupiter  atid  the  sun.  Many  leacned 
men,  thereffore,  have  supposed^  and  with  some  pny- 

>  Plin.  Net.  Hiat  xxacvii.  11.    Macrob.  Sat  1  83. 
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bability,  that  the  prophet  means,  in  the  above-menf 
tioned  passage,  that  S)rrian  deity.  Indeed,  Ben^^ 
hadad,  and  Hadadezer,  names  of  their  kings,  wece 
evidently  taken  from  this  chief  object  of  their  wor* 
ship. 

'  Adrammeleeh,  or  1^*)"TK  Aderemelek,  from  ^^ 
AdeTf  illustrious,  or  a  gorgieous  robe,  and  1^ 
Melek^  king,  represented  the  solar  fire,  which  was 
worehipped,  under  that  name,  by  the  Sepharvaites^ 
who  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to :  him.  .  Th^ 
word  occurs  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31,  and  it  was  also 
the  name  of  one  of  Sennacherib's  sons,  probably 
IB  honour  of  this  idol.*  The  name  seans  to  have 
originated  from  his  glorious  appearance,  or  from 
the  gocgeous  robe  in  which  he  was  arrayed,  an4 
which  might  be  designed  to  represent  the  solar 
splendour. 

.  Amnum,  or  pDM  Amun^  an  Egyptian  idol,  wfts 
well  koown  to  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  by  that 
name.  Thus  Herodotus^  says,  ^*  the  Eg}'ptians 
call  Jupiter,  Ammun;"  and  Plutai^h""  observes, 
thM;  **  many  were  of  opinion,  that  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  proper  name  of  Jupiter  was  Amun^ 
of  which  we  (Gredi:s,  says  he)  have  made  Am? 
mon.^  This  idol,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
represented  with  the  head  or  fiu^  of  a  rsmi  and 
seems  to  have  denoted  the  sun  aa  gainiitg  the 
aoMiem  hemisphere,  and  entering  into  the  sign 
Aries,  or  the  ram,  which  he  does  about  the  ^st 
of  March,  or  vernal  equinox,  thereby  giving  new 
light  and  heat  to  that  part  of  the  globe.  Amim, 
therefore,  considered  as  of  Hebrew  origin,  though 
with  a  dialectical  corruption,  denotes  the  0herishr 

»  8  Kings  xix.  37.         ^  Lib.;ii.  cap.  42.        ^  De  Ind.  et  Obif. 
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ing  or  fostering  sun,  which  was  particularly  wor-^ 
shipped  at  Thebes,  the  ancient  metropofis  df  Uj^mst 
Egypt :  and  wliich  had  there  a  most  magnificent 
temple  dedicated  to  him/  Of  tiiat  temple,  tiiere 
are  remaining  to  this  day  prodigious  ruins,  which 
extend  near  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  serve  to 
conftm  the  wonderful  accounts  which  the  ancieni 
writers,  and  particularly  Diodorus  Siculus,  give 
of  its  grandeur.*  In  Nahum  iii.  8.  we  find  the  city 
of  Thebes,  where  that  temple  wa6,  called  by  its 
Egyptian  name  pDM  M  J^a  amun^  or  **  the  Imbit-' 
ation  of  Amun,**  although  our  translation  renders^ 
it  **  the  populous  No/'  And  in  Jer.  xlvL-  ^i 
when  Jehovah  threatens  Egypt,  he  says^  **  I  will 
puitiiA  Amun  of  No ;''  MJD  pDM;  Amun  memt,  or 
the  idol  there  worriiipped,  although  our  translation- 
renders  it  "  the  multitude  of  No."  We  have  a  si- 
milar phraseology  to  the  one  suggested  above,  in 
Jer.  li.  44,  where  Grod  says,  **  I  will  punish  Bet  in^ 
Babylon,''  or  the  idol  that  is  worshipped  there^ 
,  AnammeJeeh^  or  I^^Dl)^  Onemelei,  from  \9  Omh/ 
a  cloud,  and  in  Melekj  a  king,  is  mentioned  in' 
company  with  Adrammelech,  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31,  as'' 
one  of  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  and  was  worship^^  • 
pedin  the  same  cruel  manner.  Perhaps  he  was> 
represented  as  sitting  on  a  cloud,  with  the  intent  tiy 
teach  them  an  overruling  power. 

A^hima,  WiVtf^  in  the  Chaldee  form,  was  the 
Aleim  of  the  men  of  Hamath,  mentioned  3  Kings 
xvii.  30.      The  word,  if  uncompounded,  should 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  42;  DiodoniB  Siculus^  lib.  i. ;  and  Ar- 
Upanus,  in  Evaeb.  Pnepar.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  87. 

b  Pooocke'fl  and  Noi^en's  Traveb.  Savary's  Letters,  let.  9. 
Captain  Light's  Travels,  part  i.  ch.  3,  6. 
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mean,  <'  the  atoner»  or  eixpiator/'  The  Rabbis 
aay,  that  the  emblem  was  a  goat,  or  a  form  .com- 
pounded of  a  man  and  «  goat,  as  the  Roman  poets 
descril^e  tibe  satyrs  and  Fan. 

A^taroth^  A^htoreth^  or  mntfV  Chheleretf  was 
a  female  divinity  worshipped  by  the  Philistines,* 
Zidonians,^  and  the  apostate  Israelites,  so  eaiiy 
as  Judg.  iL  IS.  She  is  generally  joined  with  Baal, 
which  i:q>resented  the, sun;  and,  being  feminine, 
is  thougjit  to  hJLve  been  .tihe  same  ¥dth  Astarte,  ix 
the  moon.  Indeed,  the  Septuagint  render  Ashta* 
roth  by  iWmgr^,  in  1  Kings  ii.  5,  8,  and  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13 ;  or  in  the  plural  by  Aorograi  in  Judg.  ii.  13  ; 
and  the  Vulgate^  i;i  the  above  places,  hath  Astar^ 
ten.  It  is  probable  that  this  idol  was  in  the  form  of 
a  woman,  with  the  head  and  horns  of  a  bull.  For 
Sanqhomathon,  as  dted  from  the  tranalation  of 
Fhilo-JByblius,^  Sftys,  that,  according  to  the  Fhoeni* 
cian  die<dogy,  Astarte  put  upon  her  head  die  head 
of  a  bull*  as  an  ensign  of  royalty.  And  we  meet 
with  a  place  in  Canaan,  called  Ashtaroth  Camaim, 
or  Asbtfurotb  the  horned,  so  early  as  Abraham's 
time/  Dr.  Claijce*  gives  Colonel  Capper's  de^ 
scriptiou  of  ;the  worship  of  Venus,  or  Ashtaroth, 
upon  Mount  Libanus,  as  observed  by  him,  A.D. 
1812. 

Baal,  ox  ^,  JSo^  which  sigoifies  Ae  Bmbr^ 
was  the  general  name  by  which  tiiey  worshipped 
the  solar  fire,  which  is  the  most  active,  and  to 
sense  and  appearance  the  ruling  principle  in  na- 
ture.    Sanchoniathon,  speaking  of  the  sun,  says 

»  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.  ^  i  Kingp  xi.  3.    2  KingB  auuii*  XS. 

«  Eusebios,  Prepar.  Evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  UJif  ^  Gen.  xIt.  5. 

*  Travels^  voL  ii.  Appendix. 
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tint  the  HtoeniciaBS) thought  it  to  be  the  JJord  tif 
heaven^  and  called  it  Beelssaen^  whioh^  in  their 
language,  signifies,  the  Lord. of: heaven*  Its  em- 
blem was  a  heifer,  as  expressive  of  perseveranee 
$ffid  po«i«r/  And,  in  that  r^narkable  •  contest  be- 
t^iveen  Mjah  and  the  priests  of  Baal,^  the  answer* 
iii^hy  fire,  as  its  visible  effect,  was  the  smybol  fixed 
upon,  to  determine  whetiber  Baal  or  Jehovah  was  the 
traeOod*  The  Jews,  in  idolatrous  times,  burnt  their 
sons  to  this  id(AJ^  And  it  was  an  iddk  of  Baal  which 
Nd>uchadnezzar  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  j  and 
for  refusing  to  worship  which,  Shadrach,  Mesheefa^ 
und  Abed-nego,  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace/ 
<  Baalim,  or  Opf'^  BoSm,  which  ^signifies  tke 
rulersj  probably  meant  the  difierent  kinds  of  Baals 
iM'hich  were  worshipped,  or  rather  the  different  in- 
signia with  which  he  was  invested.  These  Baaiim 
are  mentioned  in  Judg.  ii.  11 ;  iii*  7 ;  viii.  88 ) 
^d  may  be  described  as  follow : 

Baal  herMitWQ  ^  Bolberit,  which  signifies 
Baal  Ike  purffier,  (alluding  to  the  purifying  in- 
fiuence  of  fire  and  of  the  sun,)  is  mentioned  in 
Judg.  viiL  33,  ix.  4,  and  called  Al  berith^  or  tfae 
god  Berith,  in  Judg.  ix.  46.  The  children  of  Is-  . 
rael  are  expressly  said  in  Judg.  viii.  83,  to  have 
made  Baalberith  their  Aleim;  whence  we  may 
collect  that  though  the  ox  or  bull,  the  rqpredenta* 
live  of  the  scJar  fire,  was  the  prevalent  or  predomi* 
nant  figure  in  the  idol,*  yet  th^  did  not  n^ean 
entirely  to  exclude  the  other  agents  of  nature  in 
the  worship  of  Baalberith ;  any  more  tbaxk  Aaron, 
or  Jeroboam,  in  setting  up  the  calf^  ^i»  an  emblem 

•Tobiti.  5.  ^  1  RiDgB  xfiiL  S4u  ejer.xix.S. 

^  Danid  iii.  1--30.    See  adcflcriptk»  of  the  golden  image  in  Pri^ 
deaux,  Connex.  A.A.C.  570.  ^  Tobit  i.  5. 
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0f  Jehovah,  intended  absolutely  to  leject  the  se^ 
bond  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  fpr  both 
Aaron  and  Jerdboam  call  their  respective  calves 
Aleim/ 

-  Baalhimar^  or  "I'ocri  7^3  Bolketmr,  which  ^^ 
niffies  the  ruler  aeer  v^getaUeSf  was  another  hea* 
then  idol.  There  is  ^  city  of  this  name,  potentionecil 
2  Sam.  xiii.  98,  which  seeins  to  have  been  so  callr 
ed  by  the  Canaanites,  in  honour  of  their  gpd  Baal> 
or  the  aun,  for  his  annual  influence  on  the  ve^ 
table:  creation,  after  the  apparent  death  of  win*- 
ter.         : 

Baai  pear,  or  T)»  ^3  Bd  pkaur,  which  signir 
fies  ike  ruler  wiA  the  open  mouth,  or  simply  P^ar, 
the  open  mouthed,  mentioned  in  Num.  xxv.  3,  5, 
18,  xxxL  16,  and  several  other  places,  wpa  worr 
shipped  by  the  Moabites,  Midianites,  and  apostate 
Israelites ;  ^od  ^as  probably  so  called*  from  his 
being  represented:  by  a  bull,  (the  ordinary  s3anbol 
of  Baali)  with  a  wide  gaping  mouth,-  to  receive  the 
victims,  whether  animal?  or  children,  which  weie 
burnt  to  i  death  by  the  fire  within.  His  iqiage  was 
originally  intended,  perhaps,  to  show  the  pqwer  (3£ 
the  solar  fire,  as  an  emblem  of  the  divine  justice } 
but  soon  fcHTgotten  by  idolaters. 

Baaltamar^ov  "^on  ^Tjp  Bol temer,  which  signir 
fies  the  ruler  with  the  palm,  was  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Canaan,  mentLcmed  Judg.  xx.  33,  and  so 
called,  in  honour  of  Baal  or  the  sun,  whose  image 
or  idol  was  probably  there.  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  palm  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  or  the  sun;  as 
being  of  quick  growth,  and  an  emblem  of  victory  \ 
the  sun  rgoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race, 

.^  £xod.  xxxii.  4.     1  Kings  xii.  2S. 
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aad  oonquering  eveiy  diffieully  that  pcwents  itadf 
to  him.    . 

JBaai  %eimbf  o£  3VM  ^7|p  JBol  webtA^  which  aignir 
fies  tk$  gad  4if  the  flif^  or  wUkthe  flgj  was  one  of 
the  gods  of  Ekroiif  %  Kings  L  2 ;  and  wis  probsi' 
1>fy  represfflkted  by  a  boll,  the  emUem  of  the  sun^ 
with  a  fly  on  his  fixehead,  or  some  odier  part.of  his 
body,  rousing  him  up  to  actiyify,  as  expressive  of  the 
activity  and  faroe  of  tltfit  luminary.  Or  perhaps,  the 
fly  might  indicate  the  generative  power  of  the  sun j^ 
in  producing,  or  reviving  the  numberless  tribes  of 
insects.  The  Jews  called  him  by  way  of  contempt 
JBedKibul,  or  ike  lord  qf  dwng^  whidh  is  often  re- 
sorted to  by  flies,  and  piomotes  thcor  gen^tion. 
.  Baal  wefkmii  or  fW  ^?IP  Bol  Uefkim^  which  sig<> 
nifles  the  ruler  qfAe  eeer^place^  ot  ^  the  norths 
was  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  conflnes  of  Egypt, 
near  the  Bed  Sea,  mentioned  Exod.  xiv.  2  ^  Num. 
•xxxiii.  7;  and  prdbaUy  so  called  from  the  Baal 
that  was  there  worshipped,  in  Bom^^adjffum,  car 
concealed  pliM^e ;  and  who  ruled  both  over  the 
nortiiera  and  sputhem  hemispheres,  according  to 
the  diftrent  seascms  of  the  year.  But  if  pv 
Taepkim  be  rdated  to  rm  Tsephe^  to  ^y  out  or 
observe,  then  Badzej^on  wiU  probably  signify, 
the  god  of  the  watch  tower,  or  guardian  deity.  • 
'  Bel^  ^  or  Me  mm^erj  was  the  god  of  the  B^ 
bylonians,  and  is  mentioned  in  Is.  xlvi  1  \  Jer.  L 
9 ;  li.  44.  Herodotus*  expressly  caUs  the  tower  of 
Babel,  '^  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  or  Bel." 
And  Servius,  on  the  first  book  of  the  iEneid,  says, 
that  *'  among  the  Assyrians,  Saturn  aiid  the  Sun 
are,  upon  some  sacred  account,  both  called  Bel." 

»  Lib.  i.  cap.  ISl. 
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In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch,  wehaye  jewnl 
particulars  mentioned  concerning  the  wonfaip  of 
this  deity.  His  image  was  made  of  .diveia  kinds 
of  materials ;  Nebuchadnezziu*'s  was  of  gold  ;*  but 
itwaamore  commonly. of  wood  gilded,  or  plated 
with  silver, ^  •  and  a  crown  of  gold  upon  its  head.* 
The  tn^ue  appeazs  to  have  Jbeeh  a  oonspiouottB 
member,  £»*  it  is  said  to  have  been  polished  by  the 
workmeiu  ^  Perhaps  it  resembled  some  of  the  idols 
in  India,  whioh  have  open  mouths,  and  large  red 
toi^ues.  It  was  often  clothed  with  purple^  as 
beimg  the  most  expulsive ;  and  mnamented  with 
gold  ;*  and  had  in  its  hand  a  sceptre,  or  dagger, 
or  axe  :''Wilh  candles  continually  bunung  before 
it,  and  meat  set  before  it  by  those  who  implored 
its  aid.'  In  the  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon, 
there  were  set  before  the  image  daily,  twelve  mea^ 
soMs  cf  fine  flour,  forty  sheep,  and  six  measures 
of  wine,  which  were  pretended  to  be  eaten  by  the 
daty,  but  nightly  feasted  on  by  the  priests  and 
<lieii'<fianilies.''  Sometimes  the  idol  was  earned  in 
rel^ious  procession  on  men's  shoulders ;  ^  and  the 
priests,  when  imploring  its  protection,  sat  in  ^ 
temple,  with  their  clothes  rent,  their  heads  and 
boards  shaven,  their  heads  uncovered,  and  uttering 
loud  cries,  like  those  which  were  usual  at  the  feast 
cf  the  dead.^  Perhaps  the  reason  of  the  name 
may  have  been,  that  its  heat  mixes  the  different 
elements  so,  as  to  form  the  various  productions  we 
observe  around  us. 

»  Pan.  iii.  I.  »»  Baruch  vi.  8,  57.  ^  Ch.  vi.  9. 

A  Baruch  vi.  8.  «  Ch.  vi.  12, 24.  '  Ch.  vi.  14,  15. 

•f  €h.  vi.  19,  80.  ^  Apocryphal  Bel  amd  the  Dragon, 

i  Banidi  vi.  86.  i"  Ch.  vL  31,  82. 
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Bit  sheme^  Wtf  no,  which  BignifieB  tie  iomm 
or  tempk  of  Ike  Srn^  is  the  name  of  aa  Egyptian 
idol  mentioned  Jer.  xliiL  1S»  but  seems  to  have 
been  worshipped  in  Canaan  also,  for  we  find  it  the 
name  of  a  city  in  Naphtali**  and  also  the  name  of 
a  city  in  Judah  which  was  given  to  the  Levitea.^ 
That  the  sun  should  have  had  temjdes  in  Egypt» 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at»  considering  the  general 
superstition,  and  its  use  to  the  inhabitants ;  and 
the  .Cana$mites  may  either  have  impoarted  that  wor* 
ship  fixxn  them,  or  invented  it  themselves  fixm 
similar  motives. 

7!te  Mrasen  Serpent  which  Moses  erected  on  a 
pole  to  cure  the  Israelites,  who  were  bitten  with 
fiery  serpents  in  the  wilderness, '  appears  to  have 
beeai  long  an  object  d  worship  among  that  people. 
For,  in  2  Kings  xviii.  4,  we  are  told,  that  Hezeldafa 
^  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images, 
and. cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  tjbe 
brasen  s^pent  that  Moses  had  made;  ibr  unto 
those  days  the  children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense 
to  it :  and  he  called  it  Nehushtan/'  The  mpaning 
of  Nebushtan  is  a  brasen  serpent,  and  as  such  he 
treated  it,  when  abused  to  idolatrous  superstitioiat : 
although  in  its  original  institution  it  was  a  type  of 
the  Messiah,  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  and  exhibited 
to  sinners,  as  the  sovereign  cure  for  all  the  eviis 
which  were  brought  on  man  by  the  &11. 

Bit  tephuhj  nun  n*»3,  meaning  the  tewiple  qf  the 
hreoAer^  Or  blower^  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  53^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  name  given  to  the  sun, 
as  the  cause  of  breezes  and  blasts.  The  distin- 
guishing symbol,  attached  to  the  general  one  of 

»  Josh.  xix.  38.  ^  Josh.  zxi.  16.  <  Num.  xxi.  9. 
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tke  bull,  as  descriptive  of  the  sun,  was  a  citron  or 
orange,  because  of  their  very  agreeable  smell, 
which  the  original  word  also  signifies. 
i  Hie  Chemarim,  or  S'^lltt  Kefnerim,  mentioned 
In  Z^h.  i.  4,  and  translated  **  idolatrous  priests," 
bnd  **  priests,^'  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  Hosea  x.,  5, 
were  thought  by  D.  Kimchi  to  mean,  priests  dotii- 
^  in  black,  in  contradistinction  to  otho^  who 
tinere .  clothed  in  white.  And  Jurieu  thinks  they 
were  so  called,  because  their  principal  employment 
was  to  offer  incense,  and.  other  perfumes  io  the 
sun.*  But  Ikenius  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
Magian  fire- worshippers,  the  remains  of  which 
sect  still  exist  in  Persia,  under  the  name  of  GKze- 
bres  or  Gaurs.^  The  Hebrew  word  means  *^  scorch- 
ed,*'  in  allusion  to  their  office:  but  he  considers 
the  Persian  word  Canmr^  as  giving  greater  insight 
iotp  &eir  character.  For  Camdr  in  that  language 
signifies  ^*  a  girdle  or  belt ;"  and  these  Magians 
always  wore  one,  as  the  most  sacred  symbol  of 
their  religion. .  It  was  composed  of  wool  and  ca- 
mds*  hair;  surrounded  the  body  twice;  and  was 
tied  with  four  knots,  which  had  a  mysterious  mean-« 
ing,  and  made  it  a  defence  against  demons.  Eveiy 
one  of  the  sect  wore  a  belt  of  that  kind.  It  was 
put  on  them  when  young,  by  a  priest ;  and  con* 
tinned  to  be  worn  by  them  through  Hfe.  Those 
who  laid  it  aside,  were  considered  apostates  from 
the  Magian  &ith.  It  is  to  Ihese  girdles  or  belts 
that  Ikenius  thinks  Ezekiel  refers  in  chap,  xxiii. 
14f — 17  :  and  in  Jer.  xxxix.  8,  13,  the  person 
named  Rab-mag,  means  the  chief  magus.      The 

*  Hist,  de  Dogm.  et  des  Cultes,  part  iv.  tract,  ix.  ch.  4. 
^  JHmaU  Tbeolog.  torn.  L  diaaert.  12.   * 
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Brahmiiis  in  Isdia  have  a  token  of  caste^  some- 
what similar  to  the  belt  of  the  magi  For  they 
have  a  thread  put  round  their  nedcs  in  in&ncy,  by 
a  Brahminf  which  is  worn  by  them  through  life  f. 
and  to  break  which,  would  be  to  disown  the  religion 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 

dema^h,  or  BTtDd  Kemusk,  tke  talar  lights  was 
an  idol  of  the  Moabites,*  and  Solomon,  in  bis  old 
a^,  built  an  high  {dace  for  it  on  Mount  Olivet^ 
befi>re  Jerusalem.^  As  to  the  fonn  of  the  idol,. 
Scripture  is  silent;  but  if,  acceding  to  Jeroni,  it 
was  like  Baal  peor,  it  must  have  been  in  the  form 
of  a  bull,  as  all  the  Baals  were,  though  accompit^ 
nied  with  various  insignia^  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  p^^  of  the  xdligious  sendees  per^ 
formed,  to  Chemosb  and  Baial  Peor,  conakted  in 
revelling  tod  drunkenness,''  obscenities,  aind  impuri^ 
ties  of  the  grossest  kind.  We  may  a4d,  that  from 
Chemosh,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  derived  their 
KftifMi^^  (called  by  the  Ladns  Comus,)  who  presided 
over  lascivious  feasting  and  revdUing.  '  ^ 

Ckmfh  cor  p^^d  J^ttin,  is  only  mentioned  onc^  in 
Seripture,  and  hm  given  rise  to.  various  inteipiistju 
tionSf  Parkhurst  makes  it  :ta  signify  .soue  hwun^ 
Qus  appearance  attending  their  images,  and  made 
in  imitation  of  the  shiochinah ;  either  by.  embdioriw 
ing  thjem  with  precioas  stones,  or  placii^  tUeii  m 
some,  resplendent  seat  or  thrtme.  But  S^pencer 
inakes:  it.  the  same  as  Saturn.  The  'substaQce.  of 
his  explanati(Hi  of  Amos  v.  S6,  is  a^  follows:  ^^  Ye 
Imve  borne,  or  carried  aloft  iin  religious  processiori, 
the  tabernacle  of  Mdk>ch,''  meaning  either  a  mod^ 
of  his  temple,  or  some  covered,  canopy  or  bed«  on 

•  Num.  xxi.  89.  ^1  Kings  xi.  T,  33.  ^  Jer.  xHU.  19*^  96. 
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which  the  image  representing  Moloch,  or  tibe  sun, 
lay;  as  shrines  of  Diana,  or  of  the  mdon^  Ift^re 
carried  afterwards  by  the  £phesians:>  *<'and  y^ 
have  carried  also,  in  the  same  rel^ous  procession,- 
Qiiun,"  or  Saturn,  which  the  Septuagint  tmnslal)^ 
Remphan,  the  Egyptian  name  o{  Stltum,  and 
which  Stephen  following,  uses  in  Acts  viL  4. 
Tkese  images,  According  to  Spencer,  were  wor- 
shipped by  the  Israelites  before  they  left  Egypt; 
and  it  was  to  wean  them  from  their  idolatry,  that 
God  erected  the  sacred  tabernacle,  or  tent  of  the 
eongregation,  and  instituted  the  taberliacle  vMr* 
ship/ 

Uagath  or  p^^  Degunj  according  to  Parkhursty 
means  the  earn  giver.  Aaywv  og  utrt  Shr'Arr,  siays 
Sanchoniathon  in  Phiio  Byblius.*  It  was  the  god 
of  liie  Philistines,^  and  was  represented  by  a  fish 
in  the  loiwer  part,  with  the  head,  hands,  and  body 
of  a  man.  Others  derive  it^  therefore,  ftom  y^  deg^ 
a  fish,  which,  from  the  form  of  the  idol^  appears 
the  most  naturaL-*— The  temple  of  Dagon,  at  Azo^ 
tus,  in  which  the  ark  of  God  was  placed  by  the 
Philistines,  in  the  days  of  Bli>  was  aflertrards  burnt 
by  Jonatibaa,  the  brother  of>Judas-Maccab8&us«''  '> 

Qad^  ox  *1^  GS^,  means  a  trdbp,  and  is<  Bo  refiM 
disred mis.  Ikv.  11;  but  iti evidently  theo'e  denotes 
aaidoL  We  find  a  place  in  Canaan  caUedMigi 
dri^gad,  dr^  the  tower  or  ten^le  of  Gistd,  m  Joste 
jBv.  87(:  and  another  id' the  valley  of  LebttSiittr^ 
called  Saal-gad,  Joshi  xi«  17 ;  xii.  7 ;  itiiLSi  But 
the  meaning  of  the  idol,  and  the  nature  cf  <iie  ser« 
vice  performed  to  faim,  is  best  explained  in  the 

•  De  L^l).  Heb.  Rittial.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i,  ^  Judg.  xvi.  83. 

c  1  Maocab.  x.  88,  84. 
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{Mtosage  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  11,  which  says,  **  Ye  are 
they  that  forsake  the  Lord,  that  forget  my  holy 
moimtaiii,  that  prepare  a  table  for  that  tro(^,  (Gad) 
and  that  iumish  the  drink  owning  unto  that  num. 
ber  (Menir  another  idol.)'^  The  manner  in  whidi 
the  idolatrous  Jews  prepared  a  table  for  Gad,  ot 
made  a  feast,  or  lectistemmm,  as  the  Romaina 
would  have  called  it,  is  thus  described  by  Jerdm 
an  the  place :  *<  There  is,''  says  he;,  **  in  every  dty^ 
in -Egypt,  and  especially  in  Alexandria,  an  ancioit 
idiohitrous  custom,  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  lasir 
iMnth  of  thei  year,  they  cov&c  m  table  with  didm 
ef  various  kinds,  and  with  a  cup  fiUed  with  a  liquet 
made  <rf  water,  wine,  and  honey,  (poeulmm  atdm 
mimlmm}  andicating  the  fertility  of  the^  past  or  iiu 
ture  year*     Tliis  also  the. Israelites:  did*'' 

The  Crommadimj  tS^^VQX  CtemeMm^  or*  GramnuM 
dims,  as  they  are  called  in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  11,  have 
been  very  differently  explained  by  commentators ; 
some  having  made  the  word  a  corruption  of  S^naa 
Qephedimt  or  <<  Cappadocians ;"  otibers  D'l  iu  Ul 
Gf60Mi€dSii»^  signifying,  ^^  also  the.  Medea;"  aad 
odwni  from  ICA  gem^  f^  a  cubit"  But.  if  they 
hawe  difierei  iabout  die  meaning  of  the  word,.th^ 
have  fihoram  as  mudb  daference^  as  to  tfaa  conje6* 
tnres  they  have  built  upon  it.  Thus  Qtodtis  thinkn 
flie  Gammadims  wene  thr  inhabitante  of  Arnxm^ 
who^ wffe  FhinniciaDs ;  because  "104 gem^^mHe* 
brew  .in  Ayaoir,  *<  a  cubit  or  the  shage  of  the  arm^ 
]^  Greek,  which  i  resemblance  gave  mme  to  tlli^ 
ci^  i  The  Vulgate  makes  them  pygaaiesy  who^  xb 
the  fable,  having  fought  with  the  cjranes,  wei^ 
looked  upon  as  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  Tyrian 
towers.     Buxtorff  makes  them  a  people  mhabiting 
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a  re^on  of  Phoenicia,  which  jutted  but  into  titer 
sesL  in  the  fonn  of  an  arm,  and  was  afterwardB^ 
swallowed  up ;  but  this  is  merely  conjecture,  foe 
there  are  no  traces  of  it  in  history.  Others  luure. 
supposed  them  to  be  men  of  strong  arm«  or  great 
warriors.  And  others  that  they  came  from  the 
ne^hbourhood  of  Gamad,  a  corruption  for  Gaikuil» 
mentioned  by  Pliny :  *  the  head  of  the  Heboew 
letter  7  having  been  blotted  out,  and  thus  ohanged 
into  a  X  But  the  most  likely  meaning  is  that 
which  is  given  by  Spencer,^  viz.  that  they  werei 
mall  images  about  a  cubit  long,  in  the  houses  and 
towers  of  the  heathen,  as  their  tutelar  deities.  Hia 
aif^wnents  for  this  opinion  are  the  following.  Ist^^^ 
The  heathens  were  wont  to  have  certain  small 
images  in  their  houses  and  towers,  of  which  Hor^ 
nioe  speaks  in  the  following  lines : 

'  '  ft 

Parroe  coronantem  marino 

Rore  deoB,  fragilique  royrto. 

• 

'  These  were  the  Roman  lares,  penates,  the  £gyp-» 
Hmt  slerapes,  and  probably  the  teraphim  of  Labaxu 
l%ey  never  coniaidefed  thim  houses  safe  witiumt 
thein.  Sdly,  They  were  about  a  cubit  long,  and 
1^  pygmies  in  their  size  and  shape.  Thus  Heooh 
dsdiB  teUs  us,  that  when  Camby^  was  at  Memh» 
pins,  he  entered  the  temple  of  .Vutean,  and  smiled 
to.'See  the  statue  of  the  god;  only  iibeimmge  of  a 
|/)^gmy*man ;  (ruyfiMkHj .  a»i^  '  fiOfjiajffWi  lib*  iii*  €ap^ 
97  ;>  and'  immediately  ai)ier,  the  same'  author  addsy 
that  **  the  images  of  the  Cabiri  were  like  the  statoie 
rf  Vulcan/'  pygmies  als6.    In  like  manner.  Cur- 

•  Lib.  ii.  cap.  91. 

I' De  Legibns  Heb.  RknaL  Hb.  ii.  cap.  94. 
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tius,  according,  to  Scaliger/  when  speaking- of  tiie 
chariot  of  Darius,  has  these  words,  '*  from  which 
arose,  conspicuous,  two  gc^den  images  of  a  cubit 
long,  the  one  having  the  resendblance  of  Ninus,  and 
the  other  of  Belus.'^^  9dly,  These  images^werii  set 
in  towers  and  other  places  for  their  defence*    ' 


Stent  quoque  pro  nohug  et  prcmnit  uuenflma  jDr})i% 
Et  sunt  pneaent^^  atixjliumqae  feriint. 
'  Ovid.  Pastor,  lib.  v.  vers.  135. 

Lastly,  The  scriptures  seem  to  consider  them  in 
this  light.  For  their  being  in  the  Tynan  towers, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  11,  showed  they  were  f<M-  defence ; 
their  being  of  the  size  of  pygmies,  was  a  proof 
that  they  did  not  defend  these  towers  by  fighting : 
and,  therefore,  the  only  supposition  left  is,  that 
they  were  the  lares  of  that  people,  on  whcto  tlhey 
depended  when  attacked  by  tile  -«iemy^  Accord- 
ingly the  Septuagint  translate  them  ^vkttxdg  or 
'  guards.  Such  are  the  ai'gumenfa  of  Spencer  on 
this  intricate  subject :  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
images  which  the  Philistines,  left,  when  diefbated 
by  David,  and  which  are  said  to  have>b6en  bolmt 
by  him  in  2  Sani.  v.  gX,  i^ere  such  'kind  of  Isres 
*aii  We  are  n<)W  sp^Jting  of.  ^     ^  . 

The' gidde^fOJ^j  inentioned  in  Exod.  xxitii.'4, 
was  the  first  image  that  was  made  by  Ae  Israelites 
'after  they  came  out  of  Egypt :  and  fts  it  Wife  itiade 
'by  Aaron,  who  was  toot  ignorant  of  the  trd6'  God, 
"the  question  natm^y  occurs,  ivhat  ObWidHb'e  his 
motive  for  making  the  form  of  that  ^malr^?ind 

•  Pe  Emendat.  Temper,  lib.  vi.  p.  579. 

b  Ex  quo  eminebantdaoaureasinxuUcracubitalia^  quorum  alterum 
Nini>  alterum  Beli  gerebat  effigiem.    (Lib.  ill.  sect.  7.) 
VOL.  II.  C 
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none  other.  Two  raasons  present  themselves^  l0t» 
That  he  meant  it  for  a  represeiltation  of  Apia^  the 
god  of  the  TStgyptianaf  which  the  Isradiites  had 
beea  accustomed  to  see  worshipped,  and  to  which 
idcrfatry,  fixm  kmg  observance,  thej  might  have 
been  addicted.  Or,  Sdly,  That  it  was  intended  as 
a  symboUcal  representation  of  the  first  person  in 
the  Trinity,  who,  according  to  the  Hutchinwnian 
system,  was  represented  by  that  animall  Peihaps 
the  fear  or  policy  of  Aaron  might  have  had  an 
eye  to  both,  as  satisfying  the  mixed  character  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  The  crime, 
iiowever,  was  strongly  marked,  and  severely  pun- 
ished, as  derogatory  to  God,  the  great  author  of 
worshifb  and  an  express  violaition  of  the  second 
commandment 

TAe  golden  calnes  which  Jeroboam^  the  son  of 
Nebaty  set  up  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  to  prevent  his 
subjects  from  returning  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  three 
.grefkt  festivals^*  made  a  woful  schism  in  tb^ 
Jewish  church,  and  are  severely  reprobated  in 
scripture.  They  may  have  been  intendedasYepre- 
seo^tioiui  of  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity,  but  diey 
weiie  derogatory  to  the  other  two.  They  violated 
also  the  second  moral  ^ecept  in  the  decalog;ue ; 
withdrew. the  he^urts  of  the  ten  tnb€«,jGnom  the  true 
worship  of  Go4 }  established  a  religion  of  human 
suventicm,  to  serve  political  purpases,  in  the  place 
of  'that  divide  npiodel  which  was  communicated  to 
Moseb ;  as4  was  the  cause,  in  the  end,  of  their  re- 
moval fi^om  Ji^^  and  their,  present  dispersion 
among  the  eastern  nations.     These  calves,   Pri-* 

» 

«  1  Kings  xii.  39. 
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deaiix  infoms  us,  were  ctoied  away  by  Ti^lath- 
pil^er^  aixl  Sklmanes^  his  soi^  into  Assyria/. 

Tike  Orave  (nnt^M  Ashet^)  mentioned  in  2  Kings 

xziii.  4s  6y  and  other  places  of  sbriptute^  appears  t& 

have  been  an  idol  rather  than  a  grove^  althoughif 

is  properly  rendered  grove  in  sevetal  ^plsbees.  .  BaU 

as  We  have  ah^eadj  noticed  it|  when  treatitiig  of  the 

Brasen  akar,  near  wbidi  no  grove  was  aUowod  t0. 

be  Erected,  it  is  deedless  to  say  any  thing  more  of 

it  here ;  unless  it  be  to  add,  that  Frideaux^  giVeli 

us  an  account  of  two  groves,  cotisecrated  tb  idolai^ 

trous  purposes,  which  may  throw  some  light  on 

those  #hich  are  condemned  in  scripture^    The 

first  Was  that  which  the  Rhodians  conteaatedtx>  Ptak 

lemy  Soter,  for  his .  assisting  them  against  Anti* 

gonus*    It  was  a  furlong  square,  surrounded  by  a 

most  stately  portico  on  every  side,  and  called  from 

his  name  the  Ptolemeum,  where,  according  to  the 

infamous  flattery  of  those  times,  they  paid  him  di^ 

vin6.  honours,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Soter  or 

Saviour,  by  which  he  has  since  been  distin^uishi^d^ 

.^^The  second  was  at  Daphne,  four  or  five  milea 

from  Antioch,  on  the  Qrontes,    ^'  It  was  pUuted 

by  Seleucuit,  was  ten  miles  in  compass,  had  in  tb9 

middle  of  it  a  templis  consecrated  td  Apollo  and 

Diana,  and  was  made  an  asylum.    To  it  the  iQ« 

habitants  of  Antioch  resorted  for  thdr  pleasures^ 

for  which  it  was  excellently  fitted ;  for  it  had  most 

delicious  fountains,  and  rivulets  of  tiie  best  ^ater, 

most  pleasant  walks  of  cypress  trees,  the  purest  air^ 

and  every  thing  else  th&t  nature  iovid  sSSxd  ht 

pleasmre  and  de%ht^  which  being  farther  itapro!fod 

by  all  the  lurts  of  lukury,  whatever  coUld  (adminib- 

•  Conaez,  A.A^.  789.         '  ^  Cbwiex.  A.AiC,  304  aftd  300/ 
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to  voluptuous  enjoj^ment,  was  there  to  be  had  in 
the  utmost  excess ;  so  that  though  the  place  had 
been  originally  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana, 
it  was  in  reality  wholly  ^  devoted  to  Baqchus .  and 
Venus/'  This  abuse  of  the  grove  at  Daphne  made 
it  so  in&mous,  that  '^  Ds^hnicis  moribus  vivere^-- 
to  live  after  the  manners  of  Daphne,"  grew  into  a 
proverb^  to  express  the  most  luxurious-  and. disso- 
lute way  of  living ;  and  all  who  had  any'regaid  to 
Aeir  reputation,  for  virtue  and  modesty^,  ^voided 
going  diither.  There  is  re^son^to  fear^that  the 
groves  resorted  to  by  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  were 
but  toa  much  of  the  above  description,  and  there- 
fore jusdy  condemned  by  a  pure  and  holy  God. 
*  The  ffemenimy  C3>^Dn,  or  inuigw  mentioned  in 
Levit.  xxvi.  30,  have  been  variously  explained  by 
commentators.  For  some  make  them  of  Egyptian 
origin,  and  the  same  as  Jupiter  Hammon ;  but 
Hammon  is  not  an  Egyptian  word.  Others  the 
Sflime  as  Ham,  whom  they  afterwards  deified.  '  And 
others  derive  the  word  from  non,  hemi,  "  the  sun,'* 
and  Ihus  make  Hemenim  *'  idols  in  honour  of  the 
sun.''  But  as  to  the  nature  and  form  of  these  idds, 
diere  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion.  For 
some  have  imagined  them  temples  to  the  sun ; 
some  images  on.  the  roofs^of  houses,. dedicated  to 
^be  sun  ;  some  images  of  a  round  figure  like'  the 
tan  ;  and  others,  historical  monuments  Kid  in  the 
temples,  or  inscribed  on.  the  altars  or  statues  of 
that  luminary.  ;  But  Spencer's  opinion  appears  to 
be  the  most  probable,  whi<^  makes  them  certain  sym* 
bok  or  figures,  made  like  a  cooe  or  pyramid,-  which 
•die  ancient  idolaters  used,  when  :wocsdiipping ;  t|ie 
sun.    Their  materis^s  were  of  wood  or,  stone,  which 
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agree  with  the  idea  of  tltem  contained  in  ^  Chron/ 
xiv.  3,  xxxiv.  7  :  and  they  were  sometimes  veiy. 
Ii%h,*  in  order  to  enable  A^  worshippers  the  better 
to  observe  the  rising  sun.  They  were  made  of 
wood  or  stone  by  the  Hebrews,  but  of  pyrites  by> 
the  Egyptians.^'  Thus  were  they-  symbols  of  the 
sun's  rays,  which  diverge  from  a  point;  and  of  fire; 
which  converges  to  a  point.  Being  evidently  idola- 
trousi  they  were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites,  as 
leading  them  into  idolatry/  ; 

The  ho8tofheawn,XSWtyn  M^V  T^eha  eshemim, 
was  a  very  general  object  of  worship  among  the 
heathen,  and  the  idolatrous  Israelites.  The  words 
sometimes  denote  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  in 
Deut.  iv4 19 ;  sometimes  the  stars,  as'  distinguished 
from  the  sun  and  moon,  Deut  xvii.  S  ;  but  most 
frequently  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  as  in  S  filings 
xxiii.  5,  where  it  is  siaid  that  Josiah  put  down  all  that 
burnt  incense  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon,  and  to 
the  planets,  even  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.  These; 
it  is  well  known,  were  the  primary  objects  of  wor- 
ship.  The  sun  was  worshipped  as  the  most  strik- 
ing representation  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  moon 
came  next  to  receive  divine  homage,  as  the  second 
in '  importance  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  after 
them  the  planets,  as  having  attracted  their  notice 
by  their  appearance  and  motions.  Accordingly, 
names  were  assigned  to  each,  and  they  were  eiUier 
siippiosed  to  be  divine  beings,  or  the  habitations  of 
those  whose  names  they  bore.*  Thus  did  men  ne* 
gleet  the  Great  first  Cause,  and  worship-  the  crea- 

*  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4.  ^  Kircber^  Obelisk.  Pamph.  p<  50. 

^  Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.  Ritual,  lib.  ii.  cap.  S5. 
^  Prideaux^  Connex.  A.A.C.  5SS. 
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tuies  of  their  own  faa^y»  ]#W  than  Jehovah  the 
great  Creator.  It  was  from  this  worship,  which 
very  generally  prevailed  among  the  Gentiles,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  heathen  world  were  denominat* 
ed  Zabians,  or  Sabians.  We  have  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  this  sect  in  Frideaux/  Spencer''  thinks 
that  they  appeared  in  Chaldea  before  the  days  of 
Abraham ;  for  the  reUgion  of  the  Chaldeans  cor* 
responds  with  that  of  the  Zabians,  who  worshipped 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  believing  the  world  to 
be  eternal,  and  the  planets  to  be  gods.  But  they 
are  not  described  by  ancient  authors  as  a  distiact 
sect,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
when  their  doctrines  became  a  compound  of  maoy 
other  sects.  Thus  they  had  astrology,  magic,  and 
the  worship  of  the  stars,  from  the  Chaldeans  i  SK>me 
of  the  patriarchs'  names,  the  rites  of  purifying,  and 
some  scripture  historiies  mixed  with  fable,  from  the 
writings  of  the  Jews  ;  something  ftbout  demons  and 
^gels  frcMU  the  Gnostics  and  Cabbalists ;  and  some 
allegories  and  fanatical  dogmas  from  the  Platon^sts 
and  Pythagorians.  As  to  the  books  of  the  ^abians^ 
they  are  fictitious,  and  their  pretended  antiquity  is 
entitled  to  no  credit  None  of  then^  were  trans* 
lated  into  Arabic,  b/efore  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  from  the  Arabic  translations,  th^t 
Maimonides,  Hpttiuger^  and  Pococke  give  their  ac* 
counts*  Of  those  mentioned  by  Maimonides,  the 
titles  of  the  two  principal  are  **  Concerning  the 
agriculture  of  the  Nabs^hs^ns,"  and  "  The  Book 
of  Isaac  Zabius,  ccmcemp^  the  nation  aad  pi^fi- 
ners  of  the  Zabians/'  It  was  evidently  against 
the  2iabians,  who  existed  in   Moses's  days,   that 

*  Connexion,  A.A.C.  522. 

»  Pe  Leg.  Heb.  Ritual,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  %  3. 
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iQaiiy  of  the  meet  singular  of  ihe  ceremonial 
laws  were  eojoined/    We  Deed  not  wonder,  theiif 
at  the  jealousy  of  Godt  oq  tfie  ad(q»don.of  these 
humnanes,  as  objects  of  worship ;  aad  his  frequent 
appr<q[>riation  of  the  term. to  himself.    Thus  he  k 
caUed  Jdiovah  tsebaut,  or  the  Lord  of  ho(^  and 
Aleim  tsd>aut,  or  God  of  hoi^,  in  2  Sam.  y«  10* 
Hoseaxiid.  Amos  iii.  13;  v.  14,  15,  16,  S7;  vi,3» 
Micah  iv.  4.     He  claims  the  formation  of  this  hoist 
of  heaven  in  Deut.  iv.  19*  Neh.  ix.  6.  P&  xxxiii.6.^ 
Is.  xl.  ^ ;  xlv.  13l     They  are  called  hi^s  hosts  ia 
Ps.  dii.  2U    And  in  James  v.  4,  the  word  tsebaut  / 
or  iSabaoth  is  to  be  found  in  our  l^nglish  traQsla-^ 
tion.      **  The  cries  of  tiiem  which  have  reapend^ 
but  have  not  received  their  wages,  are  entered  intp 
&e  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaotlv"  or  the  Lord  of 
hosts. 

ZAght  and  darkness  were  the  great  principles  of 
the.Magian  religion.  For  they  held  that  there 
w^re  two  supreme,  co-eternal,  and  independent 
causes,  always  acting  in  opposition  to  each  other  ; 
one  the  author  of  all  good,  whom  they  called  Dr- 
muzd ;  the  other  the  author  of  all  evil,  whom  they 
named  Ahriman.  The  good  being  they  also  called 
Li^t ;  the  evil  being  I^kness :  and  believed 
tiiat  whai  Light  had  the  ascendant,  good  and  hap-^ 
piness  prevailed  among  men  i  but  when  Darkness 
had  the  superiprity,  ?vil  and  misery  abounded. 
Such  an  opinion,  however,  contradicts  the  clearest 
evidence  of  our  reason,  which  plainly  leads  us  tQ 

•  This  the  whole  of  Spencer's  second  Book  is  employed  in  proving  ; 
and  some  of  his  most  valuable  observations  will  be  found  in  I'art  x. 
setL  9d^  whcM  we  ttmX  of  the  eoremonial  law  as  a  dofinuto  assinst 
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the  acknowledgment  of  one  Supreme  Being,  infill^' 
itely  good  ^g  well  as  powerful.  To  oppose  it,  there-* 
fore,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  in  a  prophecy  concern- 
ing Cyrus,  who;  being  a  Persian,  was  naturally 
educated  in  the  Magian  religion,  but  destined  to 
take  Babylon  and  free  the  Jews  from  their  seventy 
years  captivity,  has  these  remarkable  words.  Is. 
xlv.  5-*-.7,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else. 
There  is  no  God  beside  me — I  form  the  light,  and 
create  darkness  ;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil.     I 
the  Lord  do  all  these  things.'*     By  these  striking 
expressions,  he  clearly  informed  Cyrus,  that  the 
gods  of  Persia  were  nothing  ;  and  that  the  God  of 
Israel  was  the  creator  of  the  universe.*    It  appears 
from  Ezek.  viii.  16,  17,  that  the  Israelites  some- 
times practised  the  religion  of  the  Magi :  for  the 
prophet  says,  that  "  he  was  brought  into  the  inner 
court  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  saw  at  the  door  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar,  about  five  and  twenty  men,  with  their 
backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
faces  towards  the  east,  who  worshipped  the  sun 
towards  the  east.     And  that  then,  the  Lord  said 
unto  him.  Hast  thou  seen  this,  O  son  of  man  ?    ^  Ib 
it  a  light  thing  to  the  house  of  Judah,  that  they 
commit  the  abominations  which  they  commit  here? 
for  they  hsLve  filled  the  land  with  violence,  Bxid 
have  returned  to  provoke  me  to  anger:  and  lo^ 
(hey  put  the  branch  to  their  nose.'*     This  last  cir- 
cumstance,  though  apparently  trifling,  fixes  the 
words  down  to  the  Magian  religion.     For  Strabo 
tells  us,**  that  when  the  Magian  fire  worshippers 

*  LowA  on  laftiab^  cfa.  xlv.  7,  qote.    PnAmax,  Connex.  A.A;C. 
692.  ^  Lib.  XT. 
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piuyed  before  the  sacred  fire,  tiiey  h«ld  a  little 
bunch  of  twigs  in  their  hand.  And  Dr.  Hyde' 
gives  a  more  particular  account  of  this  Magian 
rite :  and  presents  us*^  with  a  print  of  a  priest, 
standing  before  the  fire  altar,  and  holding  the  twigs 
in  his  hand/ 

Makkamr  is  ^  heathen  deity,  mentioned  in  Zeph. 
i.  5 ;  but  as  it  is,  in  the  original,  the  same  with 
Milcom  or  CD^^  Mdekemy  it  wiU  fall  to  be  consi- 
dered under  that  article. 

Meniy  *^^  or  ike  distributer^  is  the  name  of  a 
deity  referred  to  in  Is.  Ixv.  11,  12 ;  but  translated 
**  number"  in  our  coilimon  version.  The  following 
translation,  however,  by  Bishop  Lowth,  makes  it 
tfroch  more  visible.  "  But  ye,  who  have  deserted 
Jehovah,  and  have  forgotten  my  holy  mouhtam^ 
who  set  in  order  a  table  for  Gad,  and  fill  out  a 
libation  for  Meni ;  you  will  I  number  out  for  the 
sw(M:d.''  In  a  former  article,  we  considered  the 
worship  offered  by  them  to  Gadj  we  may  now 
observe,  that  the  same  was  offered  to  Meni,  as  is 
evident  from  the  above-mentioned  passage  in  Isaiah. 
Parkhurst  makes  Meni  a  name,,  or  attribute,  under 
which  the  idolatrous  Jews  worshipped  the  material 
heavens,  as  the  dispensers  of  food,  provkions,  &c. 
for  the  service  of  men  and  animals  ;  and  considers 
it  to  have  been  known  by  the  Isradites, ,  even 
while  they  resided  in  Egypt  At  any  rate,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  extract  given  by  Jerom,  under  the 
article  Gad,  that  it  was  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 

•  ^  _ 

•  Hist  Relig.  Vet.  Pen.  1U>.  L  cap.  ST.        ^  Page  369^  Ist  edit 
9  See  Frideaux,  Connexion,  A. A.C.  486,  for  a  full  aeoount  of 

Zoroaster,  the  Zendavesta,  the  Magian  religion,  and  its  present 

appearance  among  the  Ganrs  in 
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must  have  been  imported  by  the  idolatroud  larad* 
ites,  along  with  Egyptian  commerce. 
.  MepheleUet^  h^tsd  which  signifies  the  trembler^ 
i?  only  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xv,  13,  and  S  Chroiu 
XV.  16.  In  our  translation  it  is  modestly  rendered 
"  the  idol  in  the  grove,'*  which  Maachab  the  mo- 
ther of  A3a  king  of  Judah  set  up,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  her  son,  and  b9mt  beside  the  brppk 
Kidron.  But  it  is  evidept  that  there  was  something 
particularly  shocking  about  it ;  for  it  is  only  men- 
tioned in  her  history,  and  she  was  removed  from 
being  queen,  for  her  shameful  attachment  to  iU 
The  Vulgate  renders  the  passage  in  1  Kings  xv. 

15,  by  simulachrum  turpissimum,  or  the  most  filthy 
image ;  and  it  is  stiU  more  plain  in  S  Chron.  xv. 

16,  for  it  renders  it  simulachrum  Priapi,  or  tibe 
image  of  Priapus.  It  appears  then,  both  from  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Vulgate,  to  have  been  an  obscene  figure,  too  well 
known  in  the  heathen  mythology. 

Merodach,  or  1*i*^D  Meredeh^  which  signifies  to 
descend  and  break  in  pieces,  is  a  B{d)ylonish  idol 
mentioned  in  Jer.  L  2 :  '*  Say,  Babylon  is  taken» 
Bel  is  confounded,  Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces, 
her  idols  are  confounded,  (meaning  those  of  Bel,) 
her  images  are  broken  in  pieces,''  (meaning  those 
of  Merodach,)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Septuagint,  by  adding  the  epithd;  n  rgupMgu  or  <^  the 
delicate,"  to  Mo^i^a^x,  make  this  idol  a  goddess : 
and  from  it  we  find  several  of  their  kings  named, 
as  Merodach-baladan,  (Is.  xxxix.  1,)  Evil  Mero- 
dach, (2  Kings  XXV.  27  ;  Jer.  lii.  81,)  &c. 
.  The  image  afstone^  as  it  is  called  in  our  transla- 
tion of  Levit  XX vi.  1,  is  literally  the  stone  Mesh€» 
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hit^  (n*»dtsnd)  aad  has  given  room  to  much  conjecture. 
Thus  Arias  Montanus  makes  it  the  stone  of  observa^ 
tiop,  from  whence  they  could  see  an  enemy,  or  study 
the  stars }  with  which  the  LXX.  agree,  who  render 
it  (ncdTio;,  or  towers  of  observation.     Others  mak^ 
it  a  stone  of  indication  or  annunciation,  as  the  Sa- 
maritan pentateuch,   meaning  that  hieroglyphics 
either  mystical  or  religious  were  inscribed  upon  it. 
Our  translation  makes  it  a  stone  of  adoration,  so 
engraved  as  to  excite  worship.  And  others  a  ston^ 
for  divination.      The  word,  indeed,  has  various 
mean^igs  in  Scripture.     For  sometimes  it  signifies 
seeing  with  the  outward  eye,  and  sometimes  with 
the  eye  of  the  mind }  sometimes  a  carved  image, 
sometimes  pictures  of  silver,*  and  sometimes  an 
imagination  of  the  heart,  which  is  as  it  were  en- 
graved on  it.     In  the  law  under  consideration,  we 
have  Meshekit  in  the  singular,  and  in  Num.  xxxiii^ 
52,  we  have  Qn^'^^e^  Meshekiutem  in  the  plural : 
the  first  of  which,  according  to  Spencer,  means  th^ 
principal  one  among  the  Egyptians,  and  the  last 
the  less  important  ones  of  the  Syrians.     The  Abe» 
Meshekit,  in  the  singular,  or  the  principal  one  of 
the  Egyptians,  was  an  obelisk,  cut  with  mysterious, 
hieroglyphical,  superstitious  characters,  and  eredr 
ed  under  such  a  figure  of  the  heavens  as  was  reck- 
oned the  most  propitious.     It  was  composed  of 
stone  to  resist  the  weather,  and  was  placed  in  the 
fields  or  boundary  of  a  district,  to  avert  evil,  axi4 
counteract  the  force  of  any  evil  genius.     It  wa^ 
also  believed   to  have  something  in  it  magic^il, 
which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  LXX.  have 
rendered  it  trxorafVi  a  keeper,  Kircher  confirms  this 
by  many  arguments.*     He  thinks  that  the  Egypr 

•  ProT.  x:iT.  II.  >  Obelisk.  Panpb. 
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'  tians  had  one  of  these  obelisks  to  BaaLzephon,  or 
^  the  Lord  of  the  South,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
mount  Pihahiroth,  in  the  strait,  to  guard  the  en- 
trance ;  another  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  the  deserts 
of  Libya;  and  a  third  to  the  Sminthian  Apollo,  in 
the  lakes  which  formed  the  entrance  from  Phoeni- 
cia to  Egypt,  as  the  guardians  of  Egypt.     They 
were  forbidden  in  Canaan,  because  God  allowed 
tio  tutelary  deities,  he  himself  being  the  protector 
of  Canaan.      The   Meshekiutem  of  the  Syrians 
were  less  magnificentthan  the  Meshekit  of  Egypt. 
They  are  described  by  Herodian  as  being  conse- 
crated to  the  sun,  under  the  title  of  EXa/aya6aXoc, 
ElaiagcAaha^  and  as  being  seen  in  his  magnificent 
temple   at  Emesa  in  Syria ;  in  which,  says  he, 
■"  there  stands  not  any  image  made  with  hands,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  represent  the 
god ;  but  there  is  a  very  large  stone,  round  at  the 
bottom,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  of  a  conical 
form,  and  of  a  black  colour,  which  they  pretend 
fell  down  from  Jupiter.*'     The  rude  stones  called 
^trvKoi,  ^ourvTaUf  B^etuli^  probably  from  the  stone 
that  Jacob  erected  at  Bethel,  and  the  stones  that 
-were  dedicated  to  the  god  Terminus,  were  some- 
thing resembling  them.     Amobius,  lib.  i.  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  his  own  practice  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  Baetuli,  before  he  became  a  Christian. 
"  If  at  any  time  I  saw  a  stone'  slippery,  and  be- 
daubed with  olive  oil,  I  bowed,  addressed  myself 
to  it,  and  asked  favours,  as  if  a  present  deity  re- 
sided in  it,  without  ever  reflecting  that  it  was  a 
stone.''" 

a  *'  Si  quando  conspexeram  lubricatum  hpideio,  et  ex  olivi  un- 
ipiiiie  sordidatum ;  tanquam  inesset  vis  pre8ens>  adulabair,  affiibar, 
et  beneficia  poecebam^  nihil  sentiente  de  trunco." 
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As  they  were  accounted  sacfed  by  the  original 
iidiabitants  of  Canaan,  they  were  enjoined  to  be 
destroyed  by  tiie  Israelitosi  when  they  should  enter, 
it.  For  there  was  no  need  for  stones  of  observa* 
tion,  since  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  were  in  every 
place ;  nor  of  stones  for  defence  against  demons, 
since,  the  Lord  kept  them  night  and  day. .  Bendes^ 
these  stones  took  their  origin  from  a  belief  in  O^i** 
ris  and  Typhon,  the  good  and  bad  principles  oC 
Egypt,  with  their  genii ;  and  were  intended  to  de- 
fend them  against  Typhon  and  his  genii*  They, 
contained  the .  sacred  mysteries .  and  abominations 
of  Egypt,  .whether  political,  philosophical,  magical* 
historical,  or  theological,  in  hieroglyphieaj  charac- 
ters.  And  they  were  erected  in  the  form, of. a 
cone,  or  pencil  of  rays,  to  serve  9B  ^tars.  It  W93 
necessary,  therefore;  to  destroy  th^m  as  incentives 
to  idolatry :  for  the  superstition  of.  the  andents 
comprehended  three .  tlung3  ;  their  visible'  gods^ 
the  sun,  mooli,  and.  stars.;  their  images  or  pretend- 
ed likenesses,  a6d  their  symbols  jc^  mysterious 
characters  and  doctrines. 


-.i 


.{  MUc&m,  or  O:^  MeUk^mjironi  1^  Mekha 
ffingj  and  npd  k^m^,  to  be  hott  was  the  abominAtioif 
pf  the  Aumioiiiite^ ;  and  it  is  plain  Gtpvfi  compar- 
ing. l.King^  xi.  5,  with  v$rse7,  /that  this  w^s  an? 
other  ^  name  fi^r  ;Molech.''  In;  2  Sam.^  xii«  SO^ 
I  Chron;  xx.  g,  the  L5^X.  (Vajtic.)  have  roy  cttpdm 
JAdkxfipi*  rov  ^ihMs  aurmy .  **  the  crawn  of 'Moleom 

'  *  The  author  hu  seen  an  image'  of  Typhon^  1  /,  in6h  long^  by 
UMtaa  meh  tbitk^  oi  a  greeniih  ^xilchir,  found  «t-Thel»es,  A.D.  ISIO. 
JPiEqm  the  h(^e  in  the  haek  «f  Ibe  n^^  ifr  aeoned  to  Jia?e,bQ0i|  «iia« 
pended  from  the  neck^  as  a  charm^  to  d^end  from  his  power* 

*^^  Bpeneende  Legib.  Heb.  Rittial.  lih»  ii.  eq».  S9. 
<:  See  also  1  Kings  si.  33.   8  Kings  uiii,  13.  Zeph.  i.  5. 
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theirking.''  Andindeed,  as  P&rkhurst  justly  remarks, 
considering  that  the  wei^t  of  the  croWn  there 
spoken  of  was  a  talent^  or  30^  lbs.  avoirdupois  at 
least,  without  the  precious  stones,  it  seems  more 
suited  ^  the  head  of  afi  idol  than  of  a  king* 

Moleeh^  Molochf  or  i^  Melek^  which  signifies 
a  kingoT  ruler ^  was  the  name  of  to  idol  representing 
Baal  6r  the  sun/  worshipped  by  the  Anundnites^^ 
and  the  apostate  Israelites/  When  treating  of  the 
objects  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  Temple  wall,*  wa 
attended  to  the  worship  of  this  bloody  divini^,  ill  the 
ralley  of  Hinnom.  We  shall  only,  therefore,  at 
present  add  a  passage  fh>m  Diodorus  Siculus,*  to 
show  how  he  was  worshipped  by  the  heathen  mu 
tions.  The  passage  relates  to  the  Carthaginians, 
when  besieged  by  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily^ 
♦•  They  imputed  this  calamity,"  says  Diodorus,  **  to 
Satum'i»  %htiiig  against  them :  for  whereail  they 
used,  iti  former  timei^,  to  sacrifice  the  best  of  their 
own  children  to  this  god,  they  had  lately  offered 
such  children  as  they  had  privately  purchased,  aild 
brought  up ;  and  on  inqiury,  some  <£  those  who 
had  been  sacrfficed  were  found  to  have  been  sup- 
posititious. Reflecting,  dierefore,  on  theBe  things^ 
and  seeing  the  enemy  encamped  at  their  very  walls, 
they  were  seized  with  a  religious  dread,  as  having 
profa&ed  those  honours  which  their  atxcestord 
paid  to  the  gods*  In  haste,  then,  to  rectify  their 
errors,  they  chose  out  two  hundred  <rf  the  noblest 
children,  and  sacrificed  them  quickly.  Other  per- 
3003,  who  were  accused  of  irreligion*  gave  up  thmo* 
selves  willingly,  to  the  number  of  no  less  than  thtee 

*  Jer.  xxxii.  Si.        ^  1  King^  xi<  7.         «  l^cvit.  xvuu  %l  j  yx.  8. 
<*  Part  ii.  sect.  !•'      ^  Lib.  JUL 
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himdred.    For  thfty  had  a  brdseti  statue  of  Satiin)^ 
BtFetching  out  his  hands  towatds  the  groimdi  ia 
such  a  mamier,  liiat  tiie  diild  placed  withhi  thenti 
tumbled  down  into  a  pit  fiiU  of  fire/'    It  appear! 
from  Amos  v.  06»  thut  at  the  religious  festivmb  of 
Molech,  they  carried  his  tabemaide  or  shrine  id 
aolenm  procession  ^  a  ci:mtom  whidh  was  indeed 
practised  at  the  festii^s  of  several;  of  their  gods; 
Thus,  Herodotus/  speaking  of  the  idol  worshipped 
at  Papremis,  sajs,  ^  the  ims^e^  being;  ih  a  small 
temple  of  wood  gilt,  they  (that  is»  some  of  the 
priests)  carry  it  but  Ae  day  before  to  anothet 
building/'    And  Diodorus  SicUlisi^  tells  ns^  tibat 
**  among  the  Egyptians^  the  shriiie  of  Jupiter  is 
annually  transported  over  the  tivet  (Nile)  into 
Libya,  and  after  some  days  .returns,  as  if  the  god 
himself  were  come  from  Ethiopia^"    In  Homer,« 
and  Eustathius  on  the  place,  and  also  in  Macros 
bius,"^    it  appears  tiiHt  the  Greeks  and  Romaas 
had  thdr  Pom^,  or  sim^sr  customs  of  oknying 
&im  idcris*    The  pre^nt  annual  procession  of  ikm 
Hindoo  Juggernaut  is  a  lively  reprasentatioii  cf 
those  ancient  rites. 

The  Mo&n  is  spoken  ctf  as  an  object  of  iddbu 
trous  worship,  in  Q  Kings  xxiii*  5 ;  ^and  was  woiw 
shipped  by  them  under  Various  names ;  ^  Ashtok* 
r^tii,  AMftrt^,  the  queen  of  hea;v)6n,  Soc  Her  uti^ 
lity  in  the  absence  of  the  sun^  and  her  influence  on 
the  weather,  and  the  tides,  too  naturally  led  them 
to  pay  her  homage. 

Nebo,  or  *^  JVi^,  which  signifite  &isftwt\fiie^ 
was  a  Babylotiish  idol,  and  is  n)i6irtiofled  Is.  xhri 

»  Lib.  iL  cap.  63.  ^  lab.  i.  sub  finm.  «  lUad  ).  m. 

^  SatoniaL  lib.  L  eap.  S3. 
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1)  3.    Both  it  and  Bel  seem  to  have  been'  of  con* 
siderable  size,  for  the  prophet  says,  **  Bel  boweth 
down,  Nebo  stoopeth :  their  idols  were  upon  the 
beasts,  and  iipon  the  cattle :  your  carriages  were 
heavy  loaden ;  they  are  a  burden  to  the  weary 
beast.    '  They  stoop  c   they  bow  down  together  j 
tiiey  could  not  deliver  the  burden  ;  but  themselves 
are  gone  into  daiptivity/'     It  seems  also  to  have 
been  in  great  repute,  for  a  number  of  names  were 
composed  of  it;  thus  Nebuchadnezaary  Nebuzanau- 
dan,'  Nebushasl^,*  Nabonas^^r,  Nabopalassar,  Na- 
bonnedus,  San^aif  nebo,^  &c.     The  LXX.  accordr 
io^  to  the  Alexandrian  copy,  and  the  Cbmpluten- 
«ian  edition,  render  P^  ^ebu  by  AayAu;  ZX^aw,  which 
^as  an '.idolatrous  ofc^ct  among  the  Philistines,  and 
jof  similar  signi£cation.  .      '  1 

Nehushtan^  'p^P^*  NehesheteUy  which  signifies  u 
irasen  serpent,  was  ,the  name  given  to  the  brasen 
aerpent,  which  Moses  erected  in  the  wilderness,  to 
;cure.thf)se  who  were  bitten  by  l^e  fiery  serpents, "" 
andjwhidb,  for  many  ages,  had  become  an  object 
jof  id<datrous  warship,  till  it  was  destroyed^  by  Hq- 
zekiah/ 

.  Nergai,  W  ^i*W  .Neregel,  which  signifies  the 
remlvmg  %^,:wad  the  idol  of  the  Cuthites.*  Ijt 
jrqMre^ented  the  light  of  the  Bxm^  both  in  the  daily 
ietum  of  light  after  darkness,  and  in  the  ii^uence 
of  that  luminary  on  the  seasons.  Hence  its  appro- 
jpnate.  emblem,  as  the  Rabbis  tell  us,  was  the  cock« 
Stephanus  Morinus,  in  his  Dissertation  concemii^ 
^e  Terrestrial .  Paradise,  prefixed-  to  Leusden's 
j^dajdon.of  Bochart's. works,  p,  24,  observes. from 

« 

»  Jer,  xxxi^.  13.      ^     *»  Jer.  xxxis^  3.  5  Numb,  &tj.  8,^  9, 

J  2  Kings  xviii.  i.     "    c'2  Kings  xvii.  30.  ^    ' 
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Joaephus,'  that  the  Cuthites.  were  of  Cutha»  which 
is  a  country  of.  Persia,  and  that  this  may  be  con- 
firmed by  the  idol  they  worshipped ;  namely  Ner- 
gal,  which  r^resented  the  sun,  or  fire,  as  its  em- 
blem,  whkh  the  Persians  worshipped.  But  the 
learned  Dn  Hyde^  strenuously  contends,  that  the 
Cuth  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviL  SO,  .was  situated 
in  Babylonia ;  and  so  called,  by  the  usual  dialecti- 
cal variation  of  V  into  n,  from  Cush,  the  son  of 
Ham,  who  at  first  settied  in  that  country. ""  It  is 
some  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  that  we  find  the 
name  of  this  idol  making  a  part  of  the  s^pellation 
of  two  of  the  king  of  Babylon's  princes,  both  nam- 
ed Nergal-sharezer,"*  and  of  Nerigillassor,  king  of 
Babylon. 

NibiaXf  or  VOi  NebekeXt  frcKm  two  words  which 
signify  **  to  bark,''  and  '*  to  see,"  was  the  idol  of 
the  Avites,  and  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviL  31. 
The  Rabbis  say  it  had  the  shape  of  a  dog, .  much 
like  the  Anubis  of  the  Egyptians.*"  In  Pierius's 
Hieroglyphics,  p.  53,  is  the  figure  of  a  Cynocepha- 
lus,  a  kind  of  ape,  with  a  dog's  head,  standing  up- 
on his  hinder  feet,  and  loddng  eamestiy  at  the 
moon.  Pierius  there  teaches  us,  that  the  Cynoce- 
phalm  was  an  animal  emmenUy  sacred  among  the 
Egyptians,  hieroglyphical  of  the  moon,  and  kept 
in  their  temples,  to  inform  them  of  the  moon's 
con)unction  with,  and  opposition  to  the  sun,  (t.  e. 
new  and  fuU  moon,)  which  seasons  have  a  consi- 
der^le  effect  on  the  weather,  and  on  the  fteJings 

>  Antiq.  ix.  cap.  14.  ^  Relig.  Vet  Pen.  cap.  ii.  p,  39, 

^  Gen.  X.  6,  10.  ^  Jer.  xxxix.  3. 

•  Calmet.    See  alao  a  learned  Dissertation  on  ihe  sttlject  in  Ikenii 
Dissert.  Theolog.  torn.  i.  dissert.  11. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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both  of  brutes  and  of  man.  Farkhurrt  conjectures^ 
that  as  it  doea  not  appear  that  the  Cynocc|ihalus 
was  known  ta  the  Avites,  their  idol  Niblmz  might 
have  boon,  the  %iure  of  a  man,  vith  the  head,  of  a 
dog ;  which  would  point  out  the  same  idea  to  that 
peojUe. 

Niaroe^  or  TO^  JNeserek^  was  the  name  of  an 
Assyrian  idol,  mentioped  in  S  Kings  xix.  d7»  ^ 
XiXxvii.  a&  .  The  Chaldaic  noun  masculine  is  used 
in  the  plural  nsunber  several  times  in  Danid  dk 
vi.  for  overseers,,  or  pre^dents  over  inferior  gover- 
nors. It  seems  therefore  to  hove  been  like  Baal» 
and  Molech,  a  general  name  in  the  Assyrian  dia^ 
lect,  for  .the  solar  fire ;  to  whose  anger,  Sennache- 
rib probably  attributed  the  destruction  that  his 
army  met  with  at  Jerusalem ;  *  and  therefcH'e  went 
to  his.  temple  to  appease  him  afler  his  return,  where 
he  was  shin  by  his  sons.'' 

Ov,  }>H.or  |K  Aim^  or  Auj  sigtufying  *^  labour  or 
activity y*  was  the  appellation  of  an  object  of  war- 
ship in  Egypt .  The  LXX.  have  rendered  it  as 
the  name  of  a.  city,  in  Gen.  xli.  46,  5ld  \  xlvi.  9Q ; 
and  given  it  the  name  of  Heliopolis,  or  the  city  of 
the  Sun,  because  in  that  dty,  according  ix^  Hero* 
dotus,""  andStrabo,"^  there  was  an  annual  assembly 
in  honour  of  the  sun  \  and  a  temple  dedicated  to 
him.  Cyril,  who  was  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
says,  in  lias  Commentary  (m  Hosea,  that  On,  among 
the  Egyptians^  meant  the  sun :  and  it  is  probable, 
as  Parkhurst  observes,  that  it  got  that  name  as  de- 
scriptive of  its  incessant  labour,  and  unwearied  ac- 
tivity to  run  its  race.  • 

«  Isaiah  xJcxTiL  36.  b  2  Kings  xix.  37. 

^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  59,  73.  ^  lib.  xrii.  «  Ps.  xix..$>  7. 
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F^beiet  (noa"^!))  is  evidently  a  dialectical  va- 
riatioD  of  TW^^^  PUJ^eshet,  meaning  Tke  sky^  or 
skame^oMd  goddew^  and  was  the  name  of  a  city 
in  Egypt,  *"  which  the  LXX.  render  by  a  word  evi- 
dently corrupted  from  the  Hebrew^  viz.  B#ti&6«vw, 
and  the  Vulgate  has  Boubasti ;  in  which  city,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,**  was  a  famous  temple  to 
the  Egyptian  idol  BovCcMtv^,  wbo^  says  he,  is  in 
Greek  called  Agrs^.  Now  the  Greek  Afnfug 
meayis  the  moon,  which  has  often  been  demnmnat* 
ed  ^  meek-eyed ;"  and  her  symbol  was  a  cat,  as 
having  the  singular  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark ; 
w  a  CBt*»  head  added  to  the  body  of  a  female. 

!ne  Plametg  are  mentioned  in  £  Kings  xxiii.  ^, 
as  objects  of  worship.  They  were  considered  as 
the  habitationa^f  the  deities  whose  names  th^ 
bear. 

The  Queen  qf  heaven,  or  the  Moan^  is  mention- 
ed as  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  in  Jer.  viL 
18 ;  xliv«  IJf  l^f  19 :  no  doubt  on  account  of 
their  gratitude  for  her  light  during  the  night,  and 
her  influ^ice  on  vegetation  and  the  tides.  The 
idolatrous  Israelites,  in  the  above-mentioned  pas- 
sages, are  said  to  have  burnt  incense,  poured  out 
drink  ofleiings,  and  baked  sacred  cakes  to  this  lu- 
minary. 

BemphaUt  mentioned  in  Acts  vii.  43,  is  the  Egyp- 
tian naMe  for  Saturn,  and  is  so  translated  by  the 
LXX.  Saturn  was  the  same  as  Chiun,  of  whicJi 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  it  was  customary  for 
them,  at  certain  stated  times,  to  carry  about  tlie 
tabernacles  and  symbols  of  their  divinities.  Hence 
Stephen  says  of  the  IsraeUtes  in  the  wilderness, 

•  Ezek.  XXX.  17.  *>  Lib.  u.  cap.  59,  137. 
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that  they  "  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and 
the  star  of  their  god  Remphan,''  or  Saturn,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  planets.  Lightfoot,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Acts,  ch.  vii.  43,  however, 
gives  a  different  etymology  to  the  word.  For  he 
thinks  that  Remphan  is  compounded  either  of  the 
Hebrew  word  or\  Remy  and  pouvt^  to  shine,  meaning 
••  the  high-shiner**— or  of  or\  Rem,  and  O^^  phe^ 
mm,  "  the  high  faces,  or  representation,**  not  only 
of  Saturn,  but  of  all  the  host  of  heaven ;  a  part 
being  taken  for  the  whole.  * 

Mimman,  or  pt^n  RemuHj  which  signifies  a  pome- 
granate,  was  a  Syrian  idol,  and  is  mentioned  2 
Kings  v.  18.  It  is  thought  by  Parkhurst  to  have 
represented  the  fixed  stars ;  but  from  the  following 
passage,  which  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Bryapt,^  it 
would  rather  appear  to  have  represented  Jupiter. 
**  Achilles  Tatius  mentions  an  ancient  temple  at 
Pelusium  in  Egypt,  in  which  was  a  statue  of  the 
deity  styled  Zeus  Casius,  (Jupiter  Casius,)  holding 
this  m3rsterious  fruit  (meaning  the  pomegranate) 
in  his  hand.  We  may  from  hence  infer,"  adds 
Bryant,  ^*  tiiat  he  was  upon  mount  Casius  wor- 
shipped in  the  same  attitude  i  and  the  god  Rim- 
mon,  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writers,  was  pro- 
bably represented  in  the  like  manner.** 

Shedim,  O^lV  or  The  pourers  Jbrth,  are  men- 
tioned as  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  17,  Ps.  cvi.  37,  but  they  are  rendered  "  de- 
vils'* in  our  translation.  From  the  latter  of  these 
passages  it  appears,  that  the  Canaanites  worshipped 
these  Shedim,  and  from  them  the  valley  of  Siddim, 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  784.  to  New  System,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 
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or  Shedim,  of  which  we  read  in  Gen,  xiv.  3,  8,  10, 
was  probably  denominated.  Parkhurst  supposes 
that  they  represented  the  heavens,  as  the  pourers 
forth  of  blessings,  and  that  to  them  may  be  refer- 
red the  Multimammias,  or  many-breasted  idols, 
which  were  worshipped  among  the  heathen.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Macrobius  informs  us*  that  **  the  whole 
body  of  the  Egytian  goddess  Isis  was  clustered 
over  with  breasts,  because  all  things  are  sustained 
and  nourished  by  the  earth,  or  nature.'*  And  of 
this  many-breasted  kind  was  the  idol  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  Diana,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  24,  ^hich  Octa- 
vius*  thus  describes :  "  The  Ephesian  Diana  was 
formed  with  many  breasts  and  nipples.*** 

Semelj  ^'fiD^  is,  in  our  translation,  rendered  gene- 
rally, "  an  idol,  or  image  ;*'  but,  from  a  compari- 
son of  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  7j  with  2  Kings  xxi.  7>  it  is 
manifest,  that  whatever  be  the  precise  idea  of  the 
word,  as  an  object  of  worship,  it  is  equivalent  to 
mefH  Askere,  or  "  the  blesser  :'*  and  ccmsequently 
was  a  female  deity,  perhaps  a  Venus,  as  Parkhurst 
conjectures.  It  appears  from  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  7, 
that  Manasseh  impiously  *'  placed  a  carved  image 
of  this  Semel  (^*D),  which  he  had  made,  in  the 
house  of  God,**  that  is,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple ;  and  probably  near  the  northern  gate  of 
the  inner  court,  where  we  find  it  set  up  afterwards 
in  Ezek.  viii.  3,  5 ;  in  the  former  of  which  verses 
it  is  called  Semel,  or  the  image  provoking  to  jea- 
lousy.—It  appears  from  Deutiv.  15,  16,  that  they 
had  Semels  of  different  sexes,  for  they  are  enjoined 

«  Satumal.  lib.  i*  cap.  80.  ^  In  Minvdaa  Felix,  cap.  81. 

c  ''  Diana— Ephesda  multis  mammis  et  uberibua  extrocU."     Sec 
more  ia  Park.  Lex.  TTKV,  ▼• 
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to  take  heed  to  themselves,  lest  they  be  ccnrrupted, 
and  make  themselves  a  graven  image,  the  represien- 
tation  of  any  Semel,  the  likeness  of  male  or  fe- 
male." It  is  conjectured  that  fr<Hn  thi6  Semel  the 
Greeks  had  their  Semele,  the  mother  of  Bacchus, 
whom  she  bare  to  Jupiter. 

Shen  \0^  which  signifies   The  changer^  or  re- 
newer y  was  a  god  of  the  Philistines,  to  whom  they 
dedicated  a  t^nple  in    the  city  of  that   name; 
JSetk-shan,  or  jC^  n>3  BH^hen^  meaning  *'  the  tem- 
ple of  Shen,*'  and  giving  name  to  tiie  city.     It 
seems   to  have   represented   the  seasons,   as  the 
changers  or  renewers  of  the  year.     And  the  rea- 
son why  the  Philistines  fastened  the  body  of  Saul 
to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  or  the  temple  of  Shen, 
was  to  testify  their  aiCknowledgments  to  it,  as  the 
conqueror  of  their  enemies.     It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  although  the  original  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  ex- 
pressly says,  that  the  body  of  the  Jewish  king  was 
fastened  to  the  wpU  (HDMin  behumet)  of  Bethshan ; 
it  is  said  in  ^  Sam.  xxi*  IS,  to  have  been  taken 
from   the   street  (pTTXO  mereheb)  Beth-shan,    by 
the    valour    of  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead.     But 
this  ought  not  to  overturn  the  idea  of  Shen  being 
an  idol ;  for  when  the  same  act  of  valour  by  the 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
IS,  the  word  wali  is  retained,  and  they  are  said 
to  have  taken  down  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons, 
not  from  the  street,  but  from  the  wall  (norms  mehu- 
met)  of  Beth«shan.  The  true  state  of  the  case  seems 
to  have  been,  that  the  city  was  named  after  the  idol ; 
that  the  street  which  led  to  the  temple  was  called 
the  street  of  Beth-shan, .  or  of  the  temple  of  Shen ; 
and  that  they  went  along  it,  when  they  removed 
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the  bodies  of  Saul  and  fak  8ob8»  from  the  side  €r 
tap  of  the  walls  of  the  temple^  whwe  they  had 
been  placed  in  trium]^  Some  would  have  Dagon 
and  Shen  to  be  the  same :  but  there  is  evidently  a 
distinction  made  between  them,  in  the  sacred  hisi 
tory.  For  in  1  Sanu  xxxL  10^  the  PhiKsttnes  ftst^ 
ened  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  on  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Shen :  whilst  they  fastened  their 
heads  which  they  had  cut  off*  in  the  temple  of 
Dagon  :^  dividing  thus  their  honours  among  their 
several  divinities. 

Sksirim^  Shoirem^  and  Siorim^  OfHyVf^  cmjnt^^ 
B'^ys^y  translated  gates,  i.  e.  hi^  places  of  the 
gates,  in  2  Kings  xxiiL  8,  and  ''  devils,^  in  Lev. 
xvii.  7,  S  Chron.  xi.  15,  were  certain  idols,  repro- 
senting,  as  Parkhurst  thinks,  the  power  of  the  hea- 
vens, in  storms,  tempests,  and  rains  $  and  they 
were  commonly  made  in  the  form  of  wild  goats,  or 
other  rough  shaggy  animals,  that  being  also  one  of 
the  significations  of  the  word. 

But  Spencer"^  ent^s  more  deeply  iato  the  suh^ 
ject,  for  he  makes  the  word  to  mean,  1st,  Any 
hairy  animal,  and  as  such  it  is  applied  by  Jacob  to 
Esau^  Gen«  xxvii.  11;  particularly  goats,  whidi 
were  to  be  &und  in  camps  and  deserts,  that  is 
to  say,  both  in  soUtude  and  society*  0d,  The  goat 
was  deified  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  generic  term  for 
Pan,  Stonus,  and  Satyr ;  and  Diodorus  says,  **  that 
they  not  only  retained  it  among  tlie  gods,  but  their 
priests  were  initiated  to  it,  before  they  could  per- 
form their  priestly  office/*  ^  Maximus  Syrius  says^ 
**  they  Worshipped  the  cow,   the  sheep,   and  the 

*  1  Sam.  xxxi.  9.  *>  1  Chron.  x.  10. 

'  De  Leg.  Heb.  fcit  Ifb.  ii.  cap.  19.  ^  Biblioth.  lib.  i.  p.  78,  79. 
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goat''*  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Mendesii  in 
Egypt,  says,  '*  they  all  worship  goats,  and  the 
males  rather  than  the  females."  ^  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  the  above-mentioned  place,  says,  that  **  they  dei«> 
fied  the  goat,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Greeks 
worshipped  Priapus."  Strabo  says  the  same 
thing.""  And  Lucian  tells  us  in  his  E/jw,  that  *^  if 
one  looked  at  the  Egyptian  temples  without,  they 
were  large  and  beautiful ;  but  if  he  sought  for  a  god 
within,  he  would  only  find  an  ape,  a  stork,  a  goat, 
or  a  cat."  It  appears,  then,  that  the  Shorim  were 
idols  of  the  hirci-footed  kind,  as  Pan,  Faunus,  Syl- 
vanus,  Satyri,  Silenus,  &c.  ^  and  that  their  worship 
was  grossly  impure,  like  the  nature  of  die  animals 
they  worshipped.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that 
God  prohibited  bfiering  sacrifices  to  these  Shorim 
in  Levit  xvii.  7^  &^r  which  the  IsraeUtes  had 
gone  a  whoring,  when  they  dwelt  in  Egypt.  For 
Bochart  tells  us,  that  '<  in  the  Egyptian  worship  of 
the  goat,  some  women,  from  religious  motives, 
basely  exposed  themselves  to  these  sacred  ani- 
mals:"*^ of  which  Pindar,  Strabo,  Elian,  and  Hero- 
dotus give  ample  proofs.  And  Plutarch"^  positively 
tells  us,  that  ^*  the  Mendesian  goat  in  Egypt,  is  said 
to  have  been  shut  up  with  many  beautiful  women^ 
not  naturally  lascivious,  but  preferring  goats," 
I  suppose,  from  religious  motives.  It  was  to  this 
abominable  practice,  and  the  perverse  taste  it  in- 
troduced, that  the  pure  and  holy  God  had  a  par- 
ticular r^^ct,  when  he  dictated  the  laws  against 
bestiality  in  Levit.  xviii.  23,  24. 

Succoth  bemth,  or  T\'\X2  mSD,  SehU  beuut^  was 
a  Babylonish  idol,  and  transplanted  by  them  into 

a  Dissert.  38.         ^  £uterp.  cap.  46.        ^  Geogr*  lib.  xvii. 
d  Dc  Animal.  Sacr.  p.  i.  coL  648.  •  In  Gryllo,  p.  989. 
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Judea,  when  they  came  to  people  the  land  after 
the  captivi^  of  the  tribes.*  The  words  may  liter- 
ally be  rendered  ^*  the  tabernacles  of  the  dau^- 
ters-«or  of  the  young  women/'  Or  if  Benut  be 
taken  as  the  name  of  a  female  idol»  from  Hid  Bene 
to  build  up»  or  procreate  children,  then  the  words 
will  express  <^  the  tabernacles  sacred  to  procrea- 
tion ;''  and,  agreeably  to  this  latter  exposition,  the 
Rabbis  say  that  the  emblem  was  <<  a  hen  and  chick- 
ens.'^ But  however  this  be,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,  as  Parkhurst  has  justly  observed,  that 
these  sekut  were  tabernacles,  wherein  young  wo- 
men exposed  themselves  to  prostitution,  in  honour 
of  the  Babylonish  goddess  Mylitta.  Herodotus'" 
gives  the  following  account  of  that  detestable  ser- 
vice: "  Every  young  w(xnan  of  the  country  of 
Babylon  must,  once  in  her  life,  sit  at  the  temple  of 
Aphrodit^  or  Venus,  (whom  he  afterwards  tdls 
us  the  Assyrians  called  Mylitta,)  and  prostitute 
herself  to  some  stranger,  lliose  who  are  rich,  and 
disdain  to  mingle  with  the  crowds  present  them- 
selves before  the  temple  in  covered  chariots,  at- 
tended by  a  great  retinue ;  but  the  generality  of 
the  women  sit  near  the  temple,  having  crowns  of 
cord  upon  their  heads,  some  continually  coming 
and  others  going.  Ropes  are  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  aflford  a  free  passage  among  the  wo- 
men, that  the  strangers  may  choose  whom  they 
please.  A  woman,  who  has  seated  herself  in  th^ 
place,  must  not  return  home  till  some  stranger  has 
cast  money  into  her  lap,  led  her  from  the  temjrfe, 
and  defiled  her.    The  stranger  who  throws  the 

*  3  Kings  xvii.  30.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  109. 
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money  must  say,  '  I  invoke  the  goddeiis  Mylitta 
for  thee.'  The  money,  however  small  a  sum  it  be^ 
ttji»t  not  be  refused,  because  it  is  appointed  to 
sacred  uses.  The  woman  must  follow  the  first 
man  that  oflfers,  and  not  reject  him;  and.  after 
prostitution,  having  now  duly  honoured  die  godr 
dess,  she  is  dismissed  to  her  own.  house.  In  Cy- 
prus,'' adds  the  historian,  **  they  haye  the  .same 
custom." 

Strabo*  mentions  the  above  practice.  Baliieh, 
vi.  43,  alludes  to  it ;  and,  parhaps,  it  is  to  this  also 
that  Amos  refers,  ch.  ii.  8,  when,  speaking  of  the 
sinful  practices  of  the  Israelites,  he  says,  that 
<<  they  lay  themselves  down  upon  the  clothes  laid 
in  pledge,  (or  as  B^^^^ari  hebeSm  signifies,  sur- 
rounded by  cords,)  by  or  near  every  altar ;  and 
they  drink  the  wine  of  the  condenmed  (tS^WVp 
onuskim^  literally,  of  the  fines)  in  the  house  of  their 
god." 

The  sun  is  spoken  of  in  9  Kings  xxiii*  5,  as  an 
object  <^  idolatrous  worship,  and  was  worshipped 
under  die  different  names  of  Adrammelech,  Baal, 
Beth*shemesh,  &c;  vi&  may  be  seen  in  the  foregoing 
articles.  In  %  Kings  xxiiL  11,  we  find  that  the 
kings  of  .Judah  had  so  far  corrupted  themselv^ 
as-  to  dedicate  horses  and  chariots  to  this  luminary ; 
and  we  are  informed  from  Ezek.  viti.  16,  that  they 
commonly  wor^ppod  it  with  their  faces  to  the 
east. 

TarUdc^  or  f^*W^  Teretek^  waa  the  aleim  or  idol 
of  the.Avites,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31.  It 
seem»  compounded  of  "in,  2V,  to  go  about,  and 
pm,  Reteky   to  swathe  or  gird  round  as  with  a 

*  Lib.  xvi. 
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chttB,  aflttdhfig  to  the  motioii  of  the  planets,  ^ich 
move  round  the  sun,  and  are  gift  to  it  by  the  in- 
visible pdwer  4>f  God,  as  with  a  chain ;  to  whieh 
invisible  power,  philosophero  have  given  the  name 
of  gravitation.  Job  uses  a  similar  expres«on  in 
ch.  xxxviii.  9 ;  and  the  Jews  have  a  tradition  that 
the  embieoQiatical  iddi  for  this  power,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Tartak,  was  an  ass;  which  seems 
ilot  improbable,  as  that  animal  is  stupid,  like  inac- 
tive matter ;  and  when  confined  by  a  rape  to  its 
pasture,  might  rudely  represent  the  general  law  of 
gravitatkni ;  which  chains  the  planets  to  the  sun, 
and  preserves  them  in  their  orbits  round  that  lu- 
minary. 

The  Teraphimj  or  D^Wn  Terephimj  were  re^ 
presentative  images  of  the  great  object  of  religious 
awe  and  veneratioii.  So  Jehovah  is  called  ^*  the 
fear  of  Isaac,"*  and  the  Jew^  are  commanited  to 
have  the  Lord  of  hosts  for  theit  fear  and  their 
dread.''  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  think, 
that  either  Laban  or  Micah  had  any  other  aleim 
than  Jehovah.^  Their  Teraphim,  ther^ore,  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  SO,  83,  and  Judg.  xviii.  24s  could 
only  be  intended  to  represent  Jehovah,  and,  per- 
haps, had  some  resemblance  to  the  dierubim,  but 
less  as  to  sixe,"*  and  employed  only  for  private  uses. 
They  did  wrong,  however,  in  multiplying  reprc^ 
gentations  of  these  cherubic  figures,  as  they  there- 
by furnished  an  inducement  to  the  practice  of  ido- 
latry. It  was  probably  from  these  Teraphim,  that 
the  Penates,  or  household  gods  of  the  heathens, 

«  Gen,  xxxL  4»,  53.  ^  XgaiiOi  viu.  13.. 

^  Gen.  xxxi.  2^,  49>  60,  53.  Judg.  xvli.  3^  4,  S,  13;  xviii.  10^  31. 

^  Judg.  xvii.  4. 
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took  their  rise,  and  to  whom,  likewise,  they  burnt 
incense.  The  carriage  of  Micah's  Teraphim,  or 
car,  on  which  the  Danites  carried  it  off  in  solemn 
procession,  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  xviii.  21. 

I7uimmu$t,  or  TtDH  Temuz,  is  mentioned  as  the 
name  of  an  idol,  £zek.  viii.  14,  for  which  the  Jew- 
ish women  are  said  to  have  sat  weepii^,  before  the 
north  gate  of  the  Temple.  The  general  opinion  is^ 
that  it  was  the  same  as  Adonis,  and  is  so  interpret- 
ed by  Jerom,  who  observes,  that  Adonis  is  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  called  Thammuz.  Now,  it  is 
well  known  that  Adonis  was  a  Syrian  iddi,  of  whose 
worship,  as  celebrated  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at 
Byblus  in  Syria,  we  have  the  following  account  in 
Lucian.*  **  The  Syrians,"  says  he,  **  affirm,  that 
what  the  boar  is  reported  to  have  done  against 
Adonis,  was  transacted  in  their  country ;  in  mem- 
oiy  of  which  accident,  they  evety  year  beat  them- 
selves and  lament,  and  celebrate  frantic  rites ;  and 
great  wailings  are  appointed  through  the  country. 
And  after  they  have  beaten  themselves  and  la- 
mented, they  first  perform  funeral  obsequies  to 
Adonis,  as  to  one  dead ;  and  afterwards,  on  the 
next  or  a  subsequent  day,  they  feign  that  he  is 
alive,  and  is  ascended  into  the  air,  or  heaven ;  and 
shave  their  heads,  as  the  Egyptians  do  at  the  death 
of  Apis."  The  account  given  by  Julius  flrmicus 
is  rather  different,  but  it  might  be  occasioned  by  a 
difference  of  rites,  in  different  countries  and  ages. 
**  Upon  a  certain  night,"  says  he,  **  while  the  so- 
lemnity lasted,  an  image  was  laid  in  a  bed,  and 
after  a  great  lamentation  made  over  it,  light  was 
brought  in,  and  the  priest,  anointing  the  mouths 

«  De  Dea  Syria. 
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of  the  assistants^  whispered  to  them  that  salvation 
was  come,  that  deliverance  was  brought  to  pass."* 
Parkhurst  seems  inclined  from  the  above,  and 
other  evidence,  to  suppose  that  Thammuz  was  oii- 
ginally  designed  to  represent  the  promised  Saviour, 
the  desire  of  all  nations }  and  that  the  name  might 
have  been  derived  from  can,  Tem^  <*  to  put  an  end 
to,''  and  ^,  me%y  **  heat,  wrath,  or  punishment," 
in  allusion  to  Christ,  who  made  an  end  of  sin,  and 
brought  in  an  everlasting  righteousness. — Such 
were  the  principal  heathen  deities,  which  the  apos- 
tate Israelites  foolishly  worshipped;  and  for  the 
explanation  of  which,  I  have  been  much  indebted 
to  Parkhurst  and  Spencer.^ 


SECT.  11. 

The  Places  where  they  were  warshipped^  and  the 
Manner  of  worshipping  them. 

Behind  their  doon ;  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses ;  in  the  gates  of 
their  cities  ;  in  gardens  ;  high  places ;  groves.  The  houses  of  their 
godfr ;  their  altars :  of  exquisite  wonnanship ;  generally  hig^. 
Reasons  why  their  altars  were  high ;  why  they  worshipped  in  high 
places.  Why  high  places  were  forbidden  by  Moses;  and  yet  to- 
lerated under  the  first  temple.-*Idols  worshipped  by  adorning 
them;  kissing  the  hand;  daoemg  before  than;  crying  aloud; 
cutting  themselves;  feasting  and  obscenity. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  places  where  they  were 
worshipped.     These  were  various,   according  to 

*  See  more  in  Spearman's  second  letter  on  the  Septuagint. 

^  On  the  general  history  of  idolatry  among  the  ancients,  see  the 
learned  worlc  of  Gerard  Voasius,  *^  De  ldololatri&,  Origine,  et  Progres- 
BUy"  appended  to  his  translation  of  Maimonides,  **  De  Idololatri^" 
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the  taste  of  the  worshippers.  For  sometimes,  they 
had  their  images  behind  their  doors,*  to  serve  as 
tutelary  deities ;  in  direct  opposition  to  the  divine 
law,  wluch  not  only  forbade  any  image  to  be  made, 
but  ei^ined  them  to  write  on  the  door«posts  of 
their  houses,  and  on  their  gates,  certain  portionls 
e£  the  word  of  God.  ^^  :  Sometimes,  their  idolatrous 
worship  was  performed  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,^ 
which  being  flat^  and  either  paved  with  brick  or 
tile,  or  covered  with  strong  terrace  cement,  were 
both  near  at  hand  and  convenient.  On  these,  the 
idolatrous  Jews  built  altars  of  brick,  and  burnt  in- 
cense to  their  ideal  divinities.^  Sometimes,  their 
worship  was  performed  in  the  gates  of  the  cities, 
the  places  of  public  concourse,  ^  as  if  to  set  decen- 
cy, and  a  respect  for  public  opinion,  at  defiance ; 
and  in  Jeremiah's  days,  altars  to  Baal  were  in  every 
street  of  Jerusalem. '  Not  unfrequently,  also,  they 
worshipped  in  their  gardens,'  as  places  of  coolness 
and  retreat  And  hence  Isaiah  says  of  his  corrupt- 
ed countrymen,  in  ch.  i.  29,  that  "  they  should  be 
confounded  for  the  gardens  they  liad  chosen." 
But  their  idolatrous  rites  were  most  commonly  ob- 
served, on  some  elevated  place,  without  their  cities. 
Accordingly  Josiah,  being  actuated  with  a  laudable 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  reformation  of 
religicx^  is  said  to  hsve  demdished  the  high  places 
which  were  before  Jerusalem,  *  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  which  Solomon,  in  his  old  age,  had  built  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  strange  wives.  *     And  we  are 

*  Is.  Irii.  8.  <»  Deut  vi.  9 ;  xi.  SO. 

^  2  Kings  xxiii.  12.  Jer.  xix.  13 ;  xxxii.  29.    Zeph.  i.  5. 

«  li.  IxT.  8.  •  2  Kings  xxiii.  8.  '  Jer.  xi.  13. 

«  Is.  IxT.  3.  h  s  Kings  ^^xiii.  13.  i  l  Kings  xi.  7. 
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told  in  Jer.  ii.  SO,  iii.  %  6,  Eaekiel  vi.  13,  that 
the  idolatrous  Jews  had  images  upon  every  high 
hill,  on  aR  the  tops  of  the  moiuitains,  under  erery 
gzeen  tree,  and  under  every  thick  oak* 

Indeed,  groves  were  very  early  appUed  to  idola* 
"^  trous  worship.  Fat,  although,  in  Abraham's  time^ 
tibey  were  pbnted  to  Jehovah,  to  create  Veneration 
in  the  worshippers,  prevent  distr^etttin  a£  thought 
by  surrounding  objects,  and  direct  the  attention 
upwards  to  heaven,*  yet,  in  the  practice  of  his  pos- 
terity, they  were  soon  employed  to  worse  purposes; 
for  Uiey  became  the  retreats  of  idolatry,  and  the 
haunts  of  debaucheiy. "  These  groves  appear  to 
have  been  cdften  c£  otkf  from  the  thickness  of  thetr 
fiiKage*  Accordingly,  it  is  said  of  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  in  Is*  L  29^  that  <<  they  should  be  ai^am- 
ed  of  the  oaks  whidi.they  had  desired."  And 
Hosea  classes  several  of  these  trees  together,  in 
the  following  pa^sage  :  *^  They  sacrifice  upon  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  bum  incense  upon  the 
hiUs,  under  oaks^  and  poplars,  and  elms,  because 
the  shadow  thereof  is  good.''""  Groves  of  these 
species  of  wood,  but  particularly  of  oak,  were  com- 
WQ&a  also  among  the  heathen.  Every  scholar  will 
recollect  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  in  the  oaks  of  Do- 
dona,  and  the  interesting  accounts  by  Tacitus,"^ 
and  Pliny,*  of  the  ancient  druids  oa:  priests  of  the 
oaks*  But,  although  the  idols  were  worshipped  in 
these  retreats,  it  was  with  very  diflferent  degrees  of 
pomp.    For  sometimes  there  was  only  a  single 

»  Gen.  xxi*  33. 

b  Judg.  iii.  7.     1  Kings  xv.  13.  2  Kings  xxiii.  7.     Is.  Ivii.  5 — 8. 

Ezek.  xvi.  24—34.  ^  Hosea  iv.  13. 

^  De  Morib.  Qer.  ^  N«t  Hist.  lib.  zvii.  cap.  44. 
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idoU  and  sometimes  more;,  sometimes  they  were 
in  the  open  air»  and  sometimes  under  a  canopy,  or 
in  a  temple.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Jewish, his- 
tory, the  JBiU^  or  houses  of  their  gods,  were  ex- 
tremely simple,  merely  a  screen  from  the  weather; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  only  another  word  for  a 
sacred  inclosure,  like  the  Grecian  niHni.  For  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Moses,  who,  in  Deut  viL 
5,  xii.  S,  is  very  particular  in  commanding  the 
IsraeUtes  to  destroy  the  other  appendaires  of  the 

buildings ;  nor  do  we  ever  read  of  them  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua.  But  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
Scripture,  these  Bits  were  commonly  used  as  houses 
for  one  or  more  of  their  ideal  divinities,  and  were 
sometimes  of  large  size,  and  exquisite  workmanship. 
Thus,  in  Ezek.  viii.  10,  11,  xxiii.  14,  we  find  them 
full  of  images  portrayed  upon  the  wall.  Nay, 
even  the  groves  were  ornamented,  as  places  of  lux- 
ury and  lust :  for  women  were  employed  in  mak- 
ing hangings  for  them,  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  7 ;  ^tnd 
the  women  of  Israel  are  accused  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  xvi.  16,  of  taking  their  garments  to  deck 
the  high  places  with  divers  colours,  where  they 
played  the  harlot.  ■ 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  of  their  altars,  on 
which  they  sacrificed  to  these  pretended  deities. 
Let  us  now  observe,  that  they  were  sometimes  of 
beautiful  workmanship;  but,  whether  they  were 
ornamented  or  not,  they  were  generally  high. 
Thus  Pausanias,^  when  describing  a  certain  Olym- 
pic altar,  says,  tiiat  **  the  whole  height  of  the  altar 
was  twenty-two  feet  ;**  and  a  littie  afler,  he  adds 

•  See  ftlflo  Amos  si.  S.  ^  Lib.  v. 
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of&a  altar  of  Diana,  that  *'  it  raised  its  steps  by 
degrees  aloft."  The  reasons  assigned  for  their 
height  were  various,  1st,  To  supply  the  defect  of 
hills  in  low  situations.  Thus  Apollonius  Rhodius* 
says,  that  "  the  Argonauts  erected  a  high  altar  on 
the  first  shore/'  ^dly.  To  remove  them  beyond 
the  chance  of  casual  pollution  :  and  3dly,  To  difr* 
tinguish  the  altars  of  the  dii  superi,  from  those  of 
the  dii  inferi,  which  were  sunk  in  pits,  and  scarcely 
level  with  the  ground. — ^But,  if  they  had  reasons 
for  their  high  altars,  they  had  also  reasons  for  their 
high  places.  1st,  Because  they  thought  they  wotild 
be  more  easily  heard  on  these '  eminences.  Thus 
Tacitus  says,-  that  "  those  groves  especially  (which 
were  situated  on  mountauis)  approached  heaven, 
and  that  the  prayers  of  mortals  could  nowhere  be 
nearer  heard  by  the  gods.****  And  Lucian"^  says 
the  same.  Sdly,  They  supposed  high  mountains 
to  be  the  thrones  of  the  gods,  as  Olympus,  Ida, 
&c.,  and  therefore  thought  them  the  fittest  tem- 
ples.* And  Sdly,  As  the  sun  and  planets  were 
then  objects  of  worship,  it  was  natural  to  ascend 
to  elevated  situations,  where  the  air  was  more  pure, 
and  where,  of  course,  they  could  see  them*  the . 
more  clearly,  and  be  free  from  the  intemiptionsr 
attending  a  crowd.  From  what  we  have  said  of 
these  high  places,  we  can  easily  see  the  reason  why 
they  were  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses :  for  they 
inclined  the  people  to  heathenism ;  iJiey  struck 
against  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  unity  of  worship,' 

'  4 

«      I 

•  ■>  ..         .  *■  %m  ^  • 

*  Lib.  ii. 

b  £m  maxime  lueos  (nontis  nempe)  propt&^fiiArt  c(b1o,  pnece^ao 
mortalium  a  Dkm  muquam  prophu  audiri.    (Antial.  Eb.  xiiL) 
«  Do  JMl  BjtUl  4  HoiQdr,  II.  xxii.  170. 
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hy  withdrawing  llian  from  the  tdmmon  altar  of 
burnt  offering;  and  they  turned  their  thoughts 
back  to  Egypt,  where  these  high  altars  originated* 
en  account  of  the  level  nature  of  the  counXxy,  and 
tile  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  Hence  the  obe* 
Hflks  and  pyramids  with  which  diat  country  abound- 
ed :  and  hence  the  words  of  Lucan  when  treating 
of  the  rites  of  Egypt,  *^  vows  are  paid  at  the  lofty 
allars  of  the  pyramids/'*  After  all,  there  was 
hardly  any  time,  as  Bishop  Lowth  justly  remarks* 
in  his  note  upon  Is.  ii.  8^  when  they  were  quite 
free  from  this  irregular  and  unlawful  practice  i 
which  they  seem  to  have  looked  iq)on  as  very  con* 
fiistent  witii  the  true  worship  of  God ;  and  which 
seems,  in  some  measure,  to  have  been  tolerated^ 
while  the  tabernacle  was  removed  from  place  to 
place,  and  before  the  Temple  was  built.^  Even 
after  the  conversion  of  Manasseh,  when  he  had  re-» 
moved  the  strai^e  gods*  and  commanded  Judah 
to  serve  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  it  i&  added^ 
V  nevertheless  the  people  did  sacrifice  still  on  the 
high  places  ;  yet,  unto  the  Lord  their  God  Only/'*' 
The  worshippiiig  on  the  high  places,  therefore* 
although  it  originated  in  a  great  measure  fmm  the 
heathen  practice*  and  too  often  led  to  it*  did  not 
necessarily  imply  idolatry.  From  what  is  said  o€, 
UsEziah  and  Jotham  in  2  Kings  xv.  3,  4,  34,  SJ* 
'^  that  they  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  «ight; 
of  the  Lord^  save  that  the  high  places  were  not. 
removed*  where  the  people  still  sacrificed  and 
burnt  incense  j**  we  may  presume,  that  the  public 


^  Miphiit^  IVaettt.  da  Satifadia,  iSag^  sir.  wetk 
«  S  Cliron.  wxili.  IT. 
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eserdfie  of  idoktroos  wonliip  was  not  pehnitted  iii 
their  time.  The  idols,  therefi)re,  to  which  th* 
people  aacrificed  and  burnt  incense,  might  have 
been  the  teraphim,  which  were  commonly  designed 
&r  private  use,  as  household  gods ;  but  wer^  also 
employed  for  idolatrous  and  superstitious  purposes^ 
particularly  for  divination,  and  as  oracles. 

Yet,  as  it  is  generally  known,  that  many  c£  ihe 
Jews  did  cast  off  their  regard  for  God,  and  joined 
in.  the  idolatrous  rites,  of  the  heathen,  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  their  man^ 
ner  cf  wordivp ;  of  which  we  have  some  hints  in 
Scripture,  besides  those  which  have  already  be^ 
given,  when  describing  the  different  idols.     Thus^ 
they  sometimes  painted  their  idols  with  v^rmilioli^ 
aiid  spotted  them  with  other  kinds  of  paint }  made 
convenietit  places  for  them,  where  they  were  chains 
ed,  to  prevent  their  falling,  or  set  them  in  nidiek 
of  a  wall ; "   smd  adorned  them  with  silver,  goki^ 
and  broidered  garments,  aiid  set  meat  before  them.!* 
Not  unfrequendy  did  the  idolaters  join  in  their 
feasts,""  offer  sacrifice  and  incense  to  them,"^  cut  off 
their  hair,  *  like  Lavinia  in  Virgil,  ^  and  kiss  their 
hand  to  the  sun,  in  token  of  veneration.     Accords 
ihgiy,  Job,  in  allusioa  to  this  last  kind,  says,'  **  If 
I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been 
seoretly^  enticed,   or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
the  judges  for  I  should  have  denied  the  Grod  thai; 

* 

«  Wisdom  xiii.  ]4>  15. 

^  Eiek.  xvL  17,  18.    Barudi  vl  ^^IS,  t7,  30. 

•  ^uk.•vm.  6>  11, 15;  xaaL  t«  4  Euk.  vi.  IS.     : 

•  Jer.  YiL  29.  '  JEneid^viL  391.        «  €h.  aexxL  96«  9T,  » 
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is  above."  This  custom  of  kisaing  the  hand  is  cGoi* 
finned  by  several  later  heathen  authors.  For  Lu<- 
cian,  TL^t  of;j(fi(n^9  mentions  the  Greeks,  in  his 
time,  *^  worshipping  the  sun,  by  kissing  their  hand, 
and  then  thinking  their  adoration  complete."  Mi- 
nutius  Felix,  cap.  2,  remarks,  that  when  the  hea- 
then Csecilius  observed  the  statue  of  Serapis,  **  he, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  superstitious  vul- 
gar, moving  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  kissed  it  with 
his  lips."  And  Apuleius,''  who  lived  in  the  second 
century,  when  speaking  of  one  ^Emilian,  who  was 
probably  a  Christian,  says,  *^  If  he  passes  by  a  tem- 
ple, he  thinks  it  wicked  to  move  his  hand  to  his 
Hps,  as .  a  sign  of  adoration."  We  have  several 
other  of  these  practices  in  Is.  Ixvi.  3,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  God  thus  de- 
scribes his  detestation  of  their  conduct :  *'  He  that 
killeth  an  ox,  (in  sacrifice  to  me,)  is  as  if  he  slew  a 
man  ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a  Iamb,  is  as  if  he  cut  off  a 
dog's  neck ;  he  that  offereth  an  oblation,  as  if  he 
offered  swine's  blood ;  he  that  bumeth  incense,  as 
if  he  blessed  an  idol." 

But,  besides  the  ordinary  rites  of  idol  worship^ 
there  were  some  that  might  be  called  extraor- 
dinary, because  practised  at  their  solemn  festi- 
vals. Thus,  they  had  their  religious  processions^ 
when  the  image  of  their  idol  was  earned  either 
on  men's  shoulders,^  or  on  the  backs  of  animals^ 
or  drawn  in  a  car,""  Uke  the  Juggernaut  of  the 
Hindoos;  and  when  religious  dances  were  exhi-* 
bited  in  honour  of  these  idols,"^  like  David  when 

.    •     ■ 

•  Apol.  p.  496.  i>  Baruch  vLSiS.  c  ]s,xlyi  1,  8.        ' 

A  Ftcait,  Cerem.  and  Relig*  Custoini  of  all  Nadona,  toL  its.  p.  S7, 
8S,  ISO,  160,  177,  SSi.  £iig.  edit.  foL 
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he  danced  before  the  ark.*  They  cried  also  aloud, 
and  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lances  :^  like 
the  priests  of  Bellona,  the  Roman  goddess  of  war, 
who  are  described  by  Lactantius  as  cutting  their 
shoulders,  and  as  running  like  madmen  with  drawn 
swords/  They  often  glutted  the  cruelty  of  their 
deities  with  human  victims,  and  even  with  their 
own  children :  like  the  king  of  Moab  in  2  Kings 
Hi.  27.*  And  many,  to  testify  their  adherence  to 
their  favourite  idol,  marked  the  hand,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  with  its  name  or  ensign.  Hence 
the  mark  of  the  beast  in  Rev.  xix.  20,  xx.  4,  and 
the  determined  resolution  of  tlie  ^thful  to  adhere 
to  the  true  God  in  Is.  xliv.  5 :  *♦  One  shall  say  I 
am  the  Lord's,  and  another  shall  call  himself  by 
the  name  of  Jacob,  and  another  shall  subscribe  with 
his  hand  (or  rather  inscribe  his  hand)  to  the  Lord, 
and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel.'' 

Amidst  such  perversion  of  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  inclination  to  the  worship  of  idols, 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  divine  pa- 
tience was  exhausted ;  aiid  that  he  sent  them  into 
captivity,  that  they  might  experience  the  difference 
between  his  service,,  and  th^t  of  their  despotic  con* 
querors.  In  2  Kings,  xvii.  6—18,  we  have  an  af- 
fecting  vindication  of  the  diVine  conduct,  in  the 
punishing  of  this  highly  favoured,  but  rebellious 
people, 

•8  8am.  vi.  14.  *»  1  Kings  xviii.  5^6,  98. 

<:  Lib.  i.  cap.  21.    See  also  Lacan,  Pharsal.  lib.  i.  ▼en.  565. 
'  See  an  excellent  Essay  on  the  Universality  of  Human  Sacrifices  lii 
Mayee  on  Atonement  and  Saeriflee,  toL  i.  lUuatrttioni^  No,  5, 
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SECT.  III. 
The  various  Kinds  of  JDivination. 

Magic  j;  applying  to  wise  men  ;  divining  by  the  cup ;  sorcery ;  witch- 
craft;  enchantment ;  the  observing  of  times;  cloud-mongers ;  con* 
suiting  familiar  ^irits^  or  Aubs;  wixzards;  charming;  nect^f 
mancy ;  divination ;  astrology  ;  stargazing ;  dreams ;  rhabdomancyj 
or  consulting  by  staves ;  making  bright  the  arrows ;  consulting 
by  images ;  looking  into  the  liver ;  soothsaying. 

In  perusing  the  Scriptures,  one  is  struck  with 
the  various  kinds  of  divination,  which  are  naention-f 
ed ;  and  feels  a  desire  to  be  informed  of  some  par-i 
ticulars  concerning  them.  The  following  observa^ 
tions  are  intended  to  gratify  such  a  curiosity. 

31agic  is  very  early  ^oken  of.  Pharaoh  sent 
ftir  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  to  interpret  his  dreams.* 
The  original  word  D^C©*^n  Herethemhti  is  diflfer-f 
endy  rendered  by  the  Septuagint ;  for  sometimes 
they  translate  it  6§^}^(k/,  interpreters,  or  explainers 
of  things  secret ;  sometimes  ssraoi do/,  enchanters  f 
and  sometimes  (pa^fjijuxoi,  conjurors  by  drugs.  Nor 
do  the  Greek  Hexaplar  versions,  or  the  Vulgate, 
by  their  translations,*  throw  any  more  li^t  upon 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  which 
may,  as  Parkhurst  thinks,  be  best  considered  as  a^ 
compound  of  ^^^  Herethy  a  pen,  or  instrument  to 
draw  with,  and  DH  teniy  to  perfect,  or  accomplish ; 
s^nd  so  denote  those  w1k>  were  perfect  in  drawing 
the  sacred,  astrological,  and  hieroglyphtcal  %uf m 
or  characters,  and  by  means  of  them  pretended  to 

■  Gen.  xli.  8. 
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exfraoiHfinary  fests,*  aaoong  whiGit  wm  thelsteiu 
pretation  of  dreams.  In  short,  they  seem  to  hvM 
been  such  persons,  as.  Josephus^  calls  it^^ptfkmttig^ 
sacred  scribes,  or  professcn^  of  sacred  learning; 
one  of  wlioin,  he  telb  us,  foretold  Moses'  birth  to 
the  king  of  Egypt,  for  they  were  eminent,  he  adds, 
for  predicting  futurities^ 

The  wise  meM  were  often  resorted  to  for  tbe 
purpose  of  divination.  They  pretended,  as  their 
name  C3*>Ddn  EkenUm  imports,  to  wisdom  in  tlie 
magical  arts ;  and  are  uniformly  called  ffo^^i  by  the 
Septuagint.  By  their  wisdom  they  were  supposed 
^e  to  interpret  dreams,''  and  work  mindes. 
Hence  Pharaoh  called  them  to  counteract  the  mi- 
racles  of  Moses.^ 

JMmning  by  the  cup  is  commonly  understood  to 
be  alliided  to  in  Gen.  xliv.  4,  5,  where  Joseph^ 
steward  says  to  his  brethren,  ^*  Wherefore  have  ye 
rewarded  evil  for  good  ?  Is  not  this  it  (meaning  Jo- 
seph's cup)  in  wlucfa  my  lord  drinketii,  and  whero^^ 
by  indeed  he  divineth  ?  Ye  have  done  evil  in  so 
desng  i^  viz.  in  stealing  it  &om  him.  The  ques* 
tion,  therefore^  here  is,  How  Joseph  could  divine 
by  the  cup,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  put  secretly 
in  the  sack's  mouth  ?  Some  have  ascribed  it  to 
the  magical  figures,  which  were  engraven  on  it ; 
and  others  to  the  appearance  of  the  liquor  when 
poured  into  it,  or  to  its  known  effect  in  elevating 
the  spirits:  but  the  most  natural  explanation  is 
that  which  is  given  by  P^rkburst,  (verb  B^rU)  and 
which  removes  every  idea  of  divination.  His  words 
are,  ^*  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  Lord  drinketh,  and 

«  £xo4.  Tli  Ih  99.  ^  An%ii.  9, 

*  Gen.  xli.  8.     Dan.  ii.  S7.  4  ^od.  'ni.  !]• 
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for  which  searching  he  would  search,  (WV^  Vf\i 
nekesh  ineheshj)  or  Mfould  surely  accurately  search? 
Ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing/'  Here  every  id^n 
of  divination  disappears,  and  the  natural  one  occurs, 
that  a  cup  which  was  so  much  used,  must  sopii 
h^ve  been  missing,  and  they  suspected  of  the  theft. 
In  Gen.  xxx.  27>  and  1  Kings  xx.  33,  the  word  is 
translated  as  Parkhurst  has  done  it  The  Arabic 
confirms  this  sense,  by  rendering  the  words  *^  and 
he  hath  tried  you  by  it.''  And  the  Chaldee  makes 
them,  <<  searching  he  has  searched,"  or  **  he  has 
niade  diligent  search  for  it/- 

Sorcerers  (CP'^fitS^^D  Meiesh&phint)  were  those 
who  pretended  to  discover  .things  hidden,  by  com- 
positions of  drugs,  whether  vegetable*  mineral,  or 
animal :  and  whom  the  Septuagint  always  describe 
by  some  .of  the  derivatives  of  pa^fiaico^^  They  are 
c^n  mentioned  in  Scripture.* 

Wiichcrq/iy  according  to  the  English  acceptatioi^ 
of  the  word,  means  those  women  who  pretended 
to  intercourse  with  the  devil ;  but  as  the  original 
word  in  £xod.  xxii.  18,  where  it  is  s£^d,  ^'  Thou 
shalt  not  sulBTer  a  witch  to  live,"  is  HfiB^pD  Mekeshe- 
phCy  or  the  feminine  singular  of  that  which  was 
isendered  ^*  sorcerers,''  under  the  former  article,  it 
naturally  refers  to  those  sorceresses,  who  pretended 
tp  discover  things  hidden  by  pharmaceutical  com- 
positions.^ 

Enchantment  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  \ 
but  the  original  word  VT^^,  neheeh  meanp  augury, 

•  Exod.  vii.  11.    Pent.  xviiL  10.    Jer.  xxvii.  9>  &e. 

^  The  reader  may  find  some  accopnt  of  these  abominable  proeeMea^ 
aa  practised  by  the  heathen^  in  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece^  book 
ii.  eh.  18.  Horace  in  nsnm  Delphim,  Epod.  6.  OtM.  Metapti.  lib. 
▼ii.  fab.  2.    Lncan^  lib.  vi. 
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by  attending  the  motions  of  serpaits,  the  flight  of 
hirds,  and  the  entrails  of  animals.  The  jugglers 
in  the  east,  at  the  present  day,  have  a  ciistom  of 
extracting  the  fangs  of  serpents,  at  the  bottom  of* 
which  the  bi^  of  poison  lies,  so  as  to  make  them 
harmless ;  and  then  teaching  them  to  move  to  th^ 
sound  of  music,  entwine  themselves  round  the 
body,  &a  to  excite  admiration,  and  extract  money 
from  the  vulgar. 

The  oUervers  of  times  in  Lev.  xix.  26,  Deut 
xviii.  10,  Kterally  mean  the  cloud*mongers,  (J^V 
Ounen)  or  those  who  observed  the  clouds  to  fore^ 
tdl  success  or  disappointment,  prosperity  or  adver^ 
sity,  to  the  persons  who  applied  to  tbem* 

^Consulthg  JomiUar  spirits  was  very  common 
among  the  idolatrous  Israelites.  It  seems  to  have 
been  brought  by  them  from  Egypt;*  and  to  have 
been  practised  afterwards  in  imitation  of  their  hea^ 
then  neighbours.  ^  The  original  word  for  <<  familiar 
spirite''  is  rpK  Abet,  and  in  the  singular  number 
dK  Abf  and  y^  Aub.  It  is  very  difierently  used 
in  Scripture.  For  sometimes  it  signifies  the  belly; 
sometimes  a  leathern  bottle,  as  resembling  the 
belly;  sometimes  a  ventriloquist,  pretending  to 
have  connexion  with  a  familiar  spirit,  who  spoke 
out  of  the  ground ;  ^  sometimes  an  impure  spirit, 
whom  the  heathen  seers  consulted,  about  things 
hidden,  lost,  or  future,  about  things  said  or  done 
by  persons  who  were  absent,  and  about  personp 
seized  with  any  disease ;  and  sometimes  it  is  applied 
to  real  or  pretended  possessions.  Bochart  says 
that  the  word  is  Egyptian,  which  is  not  unlikely, 

^  Lev.  ^ix.  31.     Diettt.  xyili.  11.  ^  Is.  viii.  19  ;  xix.  9. 

f  Is.  xxix*  4. 
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from  its  being  so  famOiar  to  the  IsraditeSy  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt;  but  Spencer  makes  it 
Hebrew,  aad  thmks  that  the  Obion  and  Hoff  of 
Kircher,  in  his  Onomasticum  Copticum,  might 
have  been  introduced  into  Egypt,  by  tlie  Jews  who 
travelled  into  that  country.---*Tho8e  who  consulted 
the  python,  or  pythoness  of  Aub,  commonly  went 
in  the  night,  ^lo  answered  either  from  the  belly, 
like  a  ventriloquist ;  or  from  the  earth ;  oc  by 
means  of  some  spectre,  fictitious  or  real,  like  the  py- 
thoness  of  Endor—* to  whom  Saul  said,  ^*  Divine  to 
me  by  the  Aub,  or  familiar  spirit^'*  We  read  of 
a  pythoness  in  the  New  Testament,  but  when,  or 
how  she  was  consulted  is  not  said.  We  are  oniy 
told,  that  there  was  at  Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  a 
certain  damsel  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  divination, 
(T¥ivfM$  rit^^yo;,  a  spirit  of  Python,  or  Apollo^  the 
same  kind  of  spirit  which  actuated  the  fsytkotuesM 
%t  Delphi,  when  she  delivered  responses,)  who 
brought  her  masters  great  gain  by  soothsajring, 
and  who  was  dispossessed  of  the  demon  by  Paul.^ 
Applying  to  such  persons  was  strictly  prohib&ed 
to  the  Jews ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  vanities  of 
Egypt,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  imitate; 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
contrary  to  their  engagements  as  God's  covenant 
people  $  and  seems  to  have  been  one  to  which  th^ 
were  much  addicted,  since  it  is  no  less  than  thhce 
proliibited  in  the  compass  of  a  few  verses.'' 


•  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8.  See  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhonse's  Hnt.  of 
the  Bible^  book  v.  ch.  H,  dissert,  S,  and  appendix  to  that  diaMVt : 
also  Maimonides  de  Idololatrid,  cap.  Ti.  sect.  9 ;  cap.  xi.  sect  15,  IS. 

*>  Acts  xvi.  16—18.  c  t,ev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  «,  «r.     See 

also  Spencer  de  Legib.  Ileb.  Ritual,  lib.  ii.  cap.  SI. 
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The  fFhmards  whom  the  Israelxtses  were  forbid- 
den to  seek  9&w^^  were  those  fortuiie«>tellers,  who 
by  palmistry,  as  the  word  D*)^"^  idonim  imports, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  men  that  they  could  in* 
Ibrm  them  of  their  fate.  Hence  the  Septuagint 
eall  them  yuMrrpi,  or  knowing  ones.  In  Is.  viii.  19, 
they  are  said  to  **  peep  and  mutter/'  which  it  is 
probable  they  did,  in  the  exercise  of  their  art ;  but 
tiie  original  word  for  "  peep,**  (0^s3C«KDn  emetsejjh^ 
t^ephim)  signifies  '*  the  curious  observers"  of  the 
lilies  on  the  hands  of  those  who  applied  to  tha»i ; 
aad  the  word  rendered  •*  mutter,*'  (CD'^JirBDn^w^m,) 
means  rather  the  dissolvers  of  different  kinds  of 
drugs,  .as  incantations^  or  medicines,  in  wliich  these 
persons  often  dealt. 

The  Charmers  in  our  translation,  are  described 
by  two  words  in  the  Hebrew.  1st,  *^^n  Meber,  or 
those  who  muttered  a  certain  combination  of  words, 
in  the  fcxcm  of  a  spell  or  chann.^  2d,  O^DM  AUdmj 
which,  coming  from  a  root  that  signifies  **  to  stoop, 
or  incline,**  means,  as  Bate  thinks,  that  kind  of 
Egyptian  conjurors,  who  crept,  stooped,  and  pryed 
about  in  quest  of  something  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
uninitiated.  ^ 

The  Necromancers^  (ra^non  ^»  W\  Deresk  a\i 
emetiv^y  mentioned  in  Deut  xviii.  11,  were  those 
who  consulted  the  dead ;  who  dwelt  in  sepulchres, 
and  lodged  in  the  monuments,  as  Isaiah  informs 
IIS, '  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dreams  and  reve^ 
lations. 

The  Diviners  (Q'^SOp  kesemim)  were  those  who 

■  Lev.  xix.  31.     Deut.  xviii.  11.     Is.  viii.  19 ;  xix.  3. 

^  Dent,  xviii.  II.    Is.  xlfii.  9^  12.  ^  Is.  xix.  3. 

<»  Is.  Ixv.  4. 
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attempted  to  prognosticate  future  events,  by  a  sa- 
gacity superior  to  others.  The  original  word  also 
denotes  the  rewards  of  divination,  by  those  who 
were  so  foolish  as  to  consult  them.* 

The  Astrologers  (D^DB^  ^nsn  Eheri  shemim^) 
were  those  who  divided  the  heavens  into  parts,  or 
houses,  as  they  were  called,  for  the  more  distinct 
contemplation  of  the  situations  and  configurations 
of  the  stars  and  planets  ;  whence  they  pretended 
to  collect  the  will  of  heaven,  and  foretell  future 
events.  In  Dan.  L  20,  we  find  our  translators  say- 
ing,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  <<  found  Daniel  and  his 
companions  ten  times  better  than  all  the  astrologers 
that  were  in  his  realm.''  But  the  original  word 
S^se^K  Ashephim  rather  means  *'  conjurors,''  for 
the  word  is  derived  from  one  which  signifies  <<  to 
breathe,"  on  account  of  the  divine  aiflatus  to  which 
they  laid  claim. 

The  Stargaxers  (0*»n3l53  O^nn  Ehexim  bekuke^ 
kifn)  studied  the  stars,  not  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
tronomy, but  of  astrology.^ 

The  Monthly  prognosHcators  (O'^irD  murhimi) 
mentioned  by  Isaiah,""  pretended  to  foretell  at  every 
new  moon,  the  events  which  should  happen  to  any 
person,  during  its  continuance. 

The  Dreamers  (CfS'^nchn  Helemetikem)  endea- 
voured to  make  men  believe  that  they  could  dis- 
cover things  stolen  by  means  of  dreams ;  or  had 
future  events  revealed  to  them  in  that  way ;  or 
could  understand  the  interpretation  of  those 
dreams,  which  were  told  them  by  others/ 


•  Is.  xliv.  8.$.    Jer,  xxvii.  9.        ^  1%.  xlvii,  IS.         <  Is.  xitii  13^ 
^  Jet.  xxvii.  9. 
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Bhahdamanejf^  or  consulting  by  staves,  is  men- 
tioned in  Hosea  iv.  12  ;  where  it  is  said,  **  My  peo* 
pie  ask  counsel  at  their  stocks,  or  images ;  and 
their  staff  (^fo  meiel)  declareth  unto  them/* 
Maimonides  says,  that  in  this  kind  of  divination, 
they  snatched  a  stafl^  leaned  upon  it  thoughtfully, 
or  struck  the  ground  with  it,  till  they  imagined 
they  had  obtained  the  wished-for  response.*  They 
fdso  drew  omens  from  the  side  on  which  the  staff  * 
fell,  as  to  the  direction  of  their  journey  ;  or  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  undertake  it  or  not :  and  they 
usually  made  this  trial  **  at  the  parting  of  the  way, 
at  the  head  of  two  ways,''  as  Ezekiel  mentions ; 
where  roads  separated,  or  crossed  each  other. 

Making  bright  the  arrows  was  used  by  the  king 
of  Babylon,  as  a  kind  of  divination.  That  was 
the  preparatory  step.  They  next  marked  upon 
them  the  names  of  the  cities,  intended  to  be  at- 
tacked ;  put  them  promiscuously  into  a  quiver ; 
and  drew  them  by  lots,  to  determine  the  order 
in  which  they  should  attack  the  cities.^  This  was 
certainly  very  unlike  a  regular  campaign ;  but  it 
marked  the  self  confidence  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
oscillation  of  eastern  councils.  The  Afghauns 
practise  this  kind  of  divination  at  the  present 
day.« 

Consulting  hy  images  is  also  mentioned  by  Eze- 
kiel, as  having  been  resorted  to  by  the  king  of 
Babylon.*  The  original  word  is  C'fl^  terepkim^ 
and  it  probably  resembled  those  in .  use  among 
the  Jews,  which  were  a  small  kind  of  cherubim, 
used  as  penates  or  household  gods. 

*  De  IdoloUtrift,  cap.  x.  sect  7.    ^  Pridetuz,  Connex.  A.A.C.  6$0> 
«  £)phiiistone*s  Cabnl,  book  il«  ch.  6.        «  fiiek.  xxi.  81 . 
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Looking  into  the  iker  was  also  practised  by  the 
king  of  Babylon,*  and  was  a  very  common  mode  of 
divination.^ 

We  find  soothsaying  mentioned  in  Dan»  ii.  S7« 
and  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  language  is  to  predict  future  events  \  but  the 
original  word  p'l^^  gezerin^  denotes  those  particu^ 
larly  who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events,  by 
cutting  up  and  inspecting  the  entrails  of  animsds. 
They  corresponded,  therefore,  with  the  inspectors 
of  the  liver  in  the  preceding  particular. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  very  humiliating 
state  in  which  the  heathens  were  as  to  religion  y 
and  the  criminality  of  the  Jews,  in  leaidng  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  to  follow  the  superstiti- 
OU8  practices  of  their  heathen  neighbours. 


SECT.  IV. 

Jewish  Sects,  and  lesser  Distinctions,  in  our  Sa- 

viour^s  Days. 

Enmity  between  Jews  and  Samaritass  accounted  for.  Sadducees, 
their  origin  and  tenets:  Phari^^s^  tfaeir  oHgin  and  tenets;  tiik 
sect  the  most  numerous  and  popular. — The  Essenes^  practical  amil 
contemplative.  The  Herodians. — Chief  priests;.  Scribes^  ttieir 
office^  and  how  our  Lord's  teaching  differed  from  theirs.-— :The 
elders^  lawyers^  and  publicans. 

BfiFORE  the  revolt  of  l^e  ten  tribes,  tiie  Jews  had 
no  other  difference  in  rehgious  matters,  than  what 
arose  from  the  temporally  and  spiritually  minded  j 

»  EjMk.  xxi.  81.  i>  Potter's  Antiq.  (MT  Greece^  bode  ii. 

ch.  Ii.    Adam's  Roman  Antiq.  arl«  Stored  Rit^. 
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tiie  one  observing  the  letta:  of  the  law,  md  the 
other  endeavouring  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  But 
after  that  time,  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  publicly 
and  perpetually  differed  from  each  other.  Every 
one  who  reads  the  sacred  history  will  perceive  this, 
and  the  grounds  of  the  enmity  that  subsisted  be- 
tween thetn  were  the  following.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  divided  by  national  hatred,  the  one  be- 
ioBging  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  other  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  so  that  they  were  frequent- 
ly at  war  with  each  other.  Sdly,  Religious  preji^- 
dices  widened  the  breach ;  for  Jeroboam,  the  son 
of  Nebat,  did  all  he  could,  to  prev^it  his  subjects 
from  going  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  by  erect- 
ing two  idols  at  Bethel  and  Dan.  Sdly,  The  mix- 
ed multitude  whicit  were  sent  from  Babylon,  Cu- 
tha,  Ava,  Hamah,  and  Sepharvaim,  to  people  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  after  it  was  led  away  qaptivev 
(A.M.  3^9^,)  increased  this  hatred,  by  their  blend- 
ing their  heathen  worship  with  the  religion  of  Mot- 
ses  ;  and  appearing  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when 
they  were  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  city  and  tern* 
pie  of  Jerusalem.  4thly,  The  temjde  on  mount 
Gerizim  which  Was  built  by  Sanballat  the  Horom 
itep  (A.M.  S69$,)  in  (^position  to  the  temple  at 
Jew3alemi  set  altar,  against  altar,  and  worshif) 
Against  worship.  And  5thly,  The  enmity  was  ren* 
dered  complete  by  the  Samaritans  rejecting  the 
historical  books,  prophets  and  hagiographa^  the 
oral  law,  and  traditions;  and  retaining  as  their 
creed,  the  pentateuch  alone*  It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  woman  of  Samaria  expressed  her 
surprise  to  our  Lord,  when  he  asked  her  even  for 
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a  draught  of  water;  since  it  really  was,  as  she  said, 
that  the  Jews  had  no  friendly  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans.  * 

In  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  the  Jews  were  divided 
into  four  sects ;  the  Sadducees,  Pharisees,  Essenes, 
and  Herodians. 

The  Sadducees  derived  their  origin  from  TnadoCf 
or  p'JIif  Tsedukj  the  disciple  of  Antigonus,  who 
lived  S40  years  before  Christ.  This  Antigonus 
had  said  to  his  disciples,  *^  Be  not  as  slaves  who 
obey  dieir  masters  for  reward  ;  but  obey,  without 
hoping  for  any  fruits  of  your  labours.  Let  the 
fear  of  God  be  upon  you."**  This  certainly  was 
a  noble  sentiment,  but  Tzadoc,  the  disciple  of 
Antigonus,  favouring  the  sentiments  of  Epicurus^ 
perverted  it  to  mean,  that  there  were  no  rewards 
nor  punishments  at  all/  The  Sadducees,  when 
they  first  appeared,  believed  the  whole  of  the  writ- 
lien  word,  and  like  the  Karaites,  rejected  the  oral 
law  and  traditions ;  but  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour, 
they  admitted  only  the  five  books  of  Moses""  i^ 
proper  to  be  read  in  the  synagogues ;  rejected  the 
oral  law,  and  traditions  of  the  elders ;  denied  fate  { 
considered  God  as  not  interfering  in  human  af&irs ; 
and  asserted  that  having  set  good  and  evil  before 
men,  he  left  them  at  liberty  to  do  as  thev  pleased; 
They  also  denied  the  immorta;lity  of  the  soul,  and 
the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,^  and  were  thud 
the  freethinkers  or  infidels  among  the  Jews.     The 

>  John  iv.  9.  See  a  further  aocount  of  this  people^  and  how  they 
differed  fVoni  the  Jews^  in  Prideaux,  Connex.  A.A.C.  107,  409. 

^  Miahika/  Capita  Pathun^  cap.  i.  sect.  S. 

«  Prideaux,  Connex.  A.A.C.  310. 

^  Prideaux,  Connex.  part  ii.  booky.  A.A.C.  107.  Lightfoot,  voLlL 
Serm.  on  Acta  xvii.  31.  •  Acts  xxiii.  S. 
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following  is  the  account  which  Josephus  gives  of 
them.  "  As  for  the  Sadducees,  they  say  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  fate,  and  that  the  consequences 
of  human  affairs  are  iiot  at  its  disposal ;  but  they 
suppose  that  all  our  actions  are  in  our  own  power; 
so  that  we  are  ourselves  the  causes  of  what  is  good, 
and  receive  what  is  evil  from  our  own  folly."*  In 
another  place  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sadducees  is,  that  the  souls  die  with  the  bodies. 
Nor  did  they  regard  the  observance  of  any  thing, 
besides  what  the  written  law  enjoined  them — but 
this  doctrine  was  received  but  by  a  few,  yet  by 
those  still  of  the  greatest  dignity.  But  they  were 
able  to  do  almost  nothing  for  themselves  (as  a 
iBect)  ;  for  when  they  became  magistrates,  as  they 
were  unwillingly  and  by  force  obliged  to  be,  they 
conformed  themselves  to  the  notions  of  the  Phari- 
sees, because  the  multitude  would  not  otherwise 
bear  them.****  In  a  third  place,  Josephus  gives  a 
farther  account  of  them,  in  tlie  following  words  : 
•*  The  Sadducees  take  away  fate  entirely,  and  sup- 
pose that  God  is  not  concerned  in  our  doing  or 
not  doing  what  is  evil  j  and  they  say,  th^t  to  act 
what  is  good,  or  what  is  evil,  is  at  men's  own 
choice  :  and  that  the  one  or  the  other  belongs  so 
to  every  one,  that  they  m^y  act  as  they  please. 
They  also  take  away  the  belief  of  the  immortal 
duration  of  the  soul,  and  the  punishments  and  re? 
wards  of  Hades."*'  A  little  after  he  adds,  that 
**  the  behaviour  of  the  Ss^dduceps  one  to  another 
is  in  some  degree  unnatural  j  and  their  conversa- 
tion with  those  who  are  of  their  own  party  is  as 
b^barous  ^s  if  they  were  strangers  to  them."—? 

»  Aniiq.  xiii.  5.  *>  Antlq.  xviii.  1.  «  War,  ii,  8, 

VOL,  !!•  F 
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Such  is  the  isiccoant  which  Josephus  gives  of  the 
Sadducees,  and  every  one  must  see  how  consonant 
it  is  with  what  the  Scriptures  have  said  concern^ 
ing  them/ 

The  second  seOt  among  tlie  Jews  was  that  of 
the  Pharisees.  These  derived  their  name  from 
Jjns  Pheresh,  **  to  sepwate,"  because  they  affected 
to  be  holier  than  other  men,  and  believed  in  a 
state  of  retribution  after  deaths  in  opposition  to  the 
Sadducees^  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  time  when  they  first  appeared 
was  about  140  years  before  Christ  They  mad^ 
broad  their  phylacteries ;  oiifered  up  long  and  ost 
tentatiousi  prayers,  even  in  the  streets  \^  sounded  a 
trumpet  when  they  gave  alms  ;    disfigured  thei? 

■  See  farther,  Prideaux^  Connex.  A. A.C.  107;  Lightfoot's  Harm* 
of  the  Four  Evangelists^  sect.  23 ;  Leusden's  Philologus  Hebrseo- 
tnixtus,  dissert  10;  Stackhouse's  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  book  tU.  ch.  4> 
dissert.  4. 

^  This  publicity  in  their  deTotions  continues  in  the  east  to  th« 
present  day.  *'  1  was  much  struck,"  says  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Lewis, 
f '  with  the  punctuality,  but  the  very  careless  manner  in  which  he 
(the  Padre  of  Deir  £1  Kamar  on  Mount  Lebanon)  and  the  othera 
(the  priests)  repeated  their  daily  prayers  together,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  psalms,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  There  was  no  kneeling, 
no  order  nor  form,  no  regarding  of  those  who  might  be  in  the  room 
at  the  time,  and  they  hurried  through  the  daily  work  as  quick  as 
lightning;  though  it  seemed  a  great  task  to  look  at  in  the  book.  In* 
deed  the  work  of  re^gion  in  this  countr}*,  (meaning  the  Holy  Land,] 
among  the  religionists,  seems  to  be  all  a  show,  and  to  consist  chiefly 
in  saying  long  prayers,  and  using  vain  repetitions  before  the  world ; 
and  this  remark,  as  far  as  I  am  yet  able  to  judge,  is  equally  appliqa-? 
hie  to  Christian,  Turk,  and  Jew.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  retire- 
ment,  no  entering  into  a  closet,  shutting  the  door,  and  praying  to  the 
Father  who  is  in  secret ;  and  one  is  continually  reminded  of  th^ 
Pharisees,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  who  loved  to  pray  standing  in  the 
synagogues,  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  any  where  to  be  seen  of 
men."  (Journal  published  in  tlie  Scottish  Missionary  and  Philan- 
thropic Register  for  January  182i.) 
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fiices  that  men  might  see  when  they  fasted ;  and 
were  fond  of  being  called  Rabbi,  and  of  sitting  in 
the  uppermost  seats  at  feasts.  They  also  washed 
their  hands  before  meat,  and  frequently  also  their 
household  utensils }  ornamented  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets ;  were  anxious  to  make  proselytes ;  and 
to  read  the  law  in  the  Synagogue,  but  they  made 
it  vend  by  their  traditions ;  for  they  believed  not 
only  in  liie  written  and  oral  law,  but  made  the  oral 
the  rule  of  interpreting  the  written,  and  taught 
their  disciples,  that  when  these  appeared  to  clash, 
the  oral  was  to  be  followed  in  preference  to  the 
written.  Josephus  several  times  makes  mention  of 
this  sect  Thus,  in  one  place  he  says,  <<  Now  the 
Pharisees  say,  that  some  actions,  but  not  all,  are 
the  work  of  fate,  tliat  some  of  them  are  in  our  own 
power,  and  are  liable  to  fate,  but  are  not  caused  by 
it"  *  In  another,  when  accounting  for  the  unna^ 
tural  hatred  of  Herod  to  his  sons,  he  speaks  thus 
of  the  Pharisees :  "  We  (Essenes)  are  persuaded 
that  human  actions  are  thereby  determined  before*, 
hand,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  we  call  it 
Fate,  because  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  done  by 
it  Wherefore  I  suppose  it  will  be  suflScient  to 
compare  this  notion,  with  that  other  (of  the  Phari- 
sees) which  attributes  somewhat  to  ourselves,  and 
renders  men  not  unaccountable  for  the  different 
conduct  of  their  lives ;  which  notion  is  no  other 
than  the  philosophical  determination  of  our  ancient 
law."  **  In  a  third  place  he  gives  a  fuller  account 
still,  of  their  sentiments  and  habits.  ^^  Now  the 
Pharisees  live  meanly,  and  despise  delicacies  in 
diet,  and  tliey  follow  the  conduct  of  reason,  and 

*  Antiq.  xiii.  S.  ,     *  Antiq.  xvi.  U. 
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what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good  for  them, 
they  do.     They  also  pay  a  respect  to  such  as  are 
in  years,  nor  are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict  them 
in  any  thing  that  they  have  introduced :  (by  which 
I  understand  him  to  mean  the  traditions  of  the 
elders.)     And  when  they  determine  that  all  things 
are  done  by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  the  free- 
dom from  men  of  doing  as  they  think  fit ;  since 
their  notion  is,  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a 
mle,  whereby  what  he  wills  is  done  j  but  so  that 
the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously  or  viciously. 
They  also  believe  that  souls  have  an  immortal 
vigour  in  them,  and  that,  under  the  earth,  there 
will  be  rewards  or  punishments,  according  as  they 
have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life  ;  and 
the  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  pri- 
son, but  that  the  former  shall  have  power  to  revive 
and  live  again,  (hereby  believing  in  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration.)     On  account  of  which  doctrines 
they  are  able  to  persuade  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  whatsoever  these   do  about  divine  worship, 
prayers,  and  sacrifices,  they  perform  according  to 
their  direction :  insomuch,  that  the  cities  give  great 
attestation  to  them,  on  account  of  their  virtuous 
conduct,  both  in  the  actions  of  their  lives,  and 
their  discourses.***      Elsewhere  Josephus  farther 
says  of  this  sect,  that  "  the  Pharisees  are  those 
'Vvho  are  esteemed  most  skilful  in  the  exact  expli* 
cation  of  their  laws*    They  ascribe  all  to  fate,  and 
to  God;  and  yet  allow,  that  to  act  what  is  right, 
or  the  contrary,  is  principally  in  the  power  of  man, 
although  fate  does  co-operate  in  every  action.  They 
say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible :  but  that  the 

■  Antlq.  xviii.  1. 
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souls  of  good  men  only  are  removed  into  other 
bodies,  and  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject 
to  eternal  punishment/'  A  little  afterwards  he 
adds^  that  '*  the  Pharisees  are  friendly  to  each 
other,  and  are  for  the  exerdse  of  concord,  and  a 
concern  for  the  public/"  Such  is  the  account 
which  Josephus  has  given  us  of  the  Pharisees :  and 
it  must  be  more  satisfactory  to  hear  himself,  than 
to  endeavour  an  abridgment.'' 

In  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  tlie 
days  of  our  Saviour,  we  find  them  using  a  distinct 
tion,  which  had  an  evident  reference  to  this  sect ; 
for  they  divided  their  nation  into  three  classes,  the 
righteous,  the  good,  and  the  sinners.  By  the 
righteous,  0**p^*l^  tsedikim^  they  understood  those 
who  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  of  tlie  law»  doing 
what  it  required,  but  nothing  more.  The  good» 
ca'in'JDn  kesidimy  were  those  who  not  only  attended 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  observed  the  traditions 
of  the  elders  ;  they  were  liberal  to  the  poor,  gave 
more  than  the  half  shekel  that  was  required  for  the 
temple,  and  contributed  largely  for  the  priests  and 
sacrifices.  As  for  the  third  class,  or  those  deno- 
minated  sinners,  D*>j;e^'>  reshoiniy  they  were  per- 
sons of  a  wicked  and  profligate  cast,  who  feare^ 
not  God,  nor  regarded  man ;  who  despised  the 
written  law,  neglected  the  traditions  of  the  elderSj 
were  regardless  of  ordinances,  and  violators  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  duties.  It  is  to  ^lis  distinction 
that  St  Paul  alludes,  in  Rom.  v.  7,  8,  when,  in 

% 

*  War,  ii.  8. 

^  See  more  in  Ligbtfoot's  Harmony  of  the  Fomr  EvangeEsts,  sect. 
83 ;  Leuaden's  Philoiogiis  Hebraeo-mixtoiB^  dissert  IS ;  SUckhouse'* 
Hist,  of  the  BiUe,  boojc  vii.  ch.  4k 
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magnifying  the  riches  of  divine  mercy,  he  says, 
**  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die,  perad- 
venture  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to 
die ;  but  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 


us/' 


As  for  the  third  sect,  or  that  of  the  Essenes^ 
(^^^T\' Heshaij  a  njyn  Heshe^  sUSre^)  although 
largely  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  they  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  because  they  came  not 
from  their  concealment  to  converse  with  Christ, 
being  but  few  in  number  in  Judea  in  comparison 
of  Egypt,  where  they  chiefly  resided.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  what  Josephus  says  concerning 
{hem.  They  consisted  entirely  of  males,  to  the 
i)  umber  of  four  thousand^  denying  themselves  mar- 
riage, discouraging  commerce,  and  emplo}ang 
themselves  chiefly  in  agriculture.  By  the  laws  of 
their  society,  they  might  reside  where  they  chose, 
but  in  whatever  city  they  dwelt,  they  had  a  com* 
inunity  of  goods  which  was  intrusted  to  certain 
persons  called  stewards,  in  whom  they  had  confi- 
dence, and  who  employed  it  in  procuring  the  ne- 
cessary requisites  of  food,  raiment,  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  those  strangers  of  their  own  sect, 
whom  business  occasionally  brought  among  them. 
Their  manner  of  spending  their  time  was  as  fol- 
lows. Their  first  care  was  to  offer  up  certain  pray- 
ers before  sun-rise,  which  they  had  received  frcMn 
thdr  fathers.  They  were  then  sent  by  the  stew- 
ards, to  exercise  themselves  in  those  arts,  in  which 
they  were  skilled,  till  the  fifUi  hour,  or  eleven 
o'clock,  at  which  time  they  met,  bathed  themselves 
in  cold  water,  put  on  white  raiment,  and  entered 
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the  common  hall,  where  dinner  was  served  up. 
Hiis  consisted  of  bread,  and  a  single  dish  of  some 
kind  of  meat  for  each  individual,  a  priest  asking  a 
blessing,  and  the  deepest  silence  reigning  during 
the  repast  When  thanks  were  returned,  they  re- 
sumed their  ordinary  dress,  and  went  about  their 
several  employments  till  the  evening,  when  they 
supped  in  a  similar  manner*  In  all  their  transac- 
tions they  paid  the  strictest  regard  to  truth ;  were 
distinguished  for  their  fidelity  ;  received  from  the 
common  stock  what  was  needful  for  the  purposes 
of  charity,  but  might  not  give  it  away  to  their  kin- 
dred, as  if  it  were  their  own;  and  were  unusually 
strict  in  their  observance  of  the  sabbath. — Their 
doctrinal  tenets  were,  that  fate  governed  all  things ; 
tliat  the  soul  was  immortal ;  and  that  there  were 
rewards  and  punishments  beyond  tiie  grave;  but 
their  ideas  on  this  last  subject  were  much  corrupt* 
ed  by  the  opinions  of  their  heathen  neighbours. 

They  had  two  ways  of  obtaining  proselytes ;  the 
erne  by  procuring  the  children  of  others,  and  train- 
ing them  up  in  their  principles  and  habits ;  the 
other  by  persons  arrived  at  manhood,  who  wished 
to  become  members.  For  these  last,  a  long  novi- 
ciate was  prescribed.  They  received  a  small 
hatchet,  a  girdle,  and  a  white  garment,  and  were 
bound  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  order  for  a  year, 
without,  however,  being  allowed  to  eat  at  the 
common  table.  When  that  was  expired,  their 
tempers  were  tried  for  otlier  two  years,  at  the  pn4 
of  which,  if  they  were  counted  worthy,  they  were 
allowed  to  take  the  initiatory  oath ;  which  consist- 
ed in  solemnly  engaging  to  exercise  piety  towards 
God^  and  justice  towards  man ;  never  to  abuse 
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authority  when  invested  with  it ;  nor  practise  thefl, 
nor  violate  tiuth,  nor  conceal  any  thing  from  their 
sect,  nor  reveal  the  doctrines  of  it  to  othersi  even 
though  their  lives  should  be  in  hazard,  nor  alter 
the  established  dress  of  the  society.  And  after 
they  had  taken  the  oath,  and  had  partaken  of  the 
common  feast,  they  were  considered  as  invested 
with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  Essenes. 
Those  who  oberved  their  engagements  were  high- 
ly respected ;  but  those  who  violated  them  were 
tried  by  a  council  composed  of  a  hundred  men, 
and  excommunicated  from  the  society ;  after  which 
their  state  was  deplorable.  For,  having  subsisted 
at  the  common  table,  they  considered  themselves 
as  precluded  from  receiving  food  from  strangers, 
even  after  they  became  unable  to  earn  a  subsist- 
ence ;  so  that  they  went  about,  oft;en,  in  the  ut- 
most distress,  and  when  at  the  point  of  death,  were 
received  into  the  society,  that  their  souls  might  be 
saved  in  the  other  world.' 

Some  have  supposed  the  Essenes  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Rechabites,  others  the  Samaritan 
heretics,  called  Jessaeans,  and  others  have  con- 
founded them  with  the  monks  under  the  gospel } 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  their  tenets  were  a  mix- 


'  *  Buch  is  the  subfltancte  of  what  Josephus  bfls  giten  us  in  bit 
Antiq.  ziii.  6,  xvMi.  1^  and  Wn,  ii.  8.  Philo  has  also  written  of  the 
JBssenes^  in  his  book  entitled  "  Everj  good  man  is  free^"  p.  600 ; 
and  Pliny  treats  of  thein  in  his  Nat.  Hist.  v.  17.  What  is  said  of 
the  Essenes  by  Josephus^  has  been  transcribed  by  Porphyry  in  hi» 
De  Abstin.  iv.  11, 19,  IS;  and  Eusebius^  out  of  Potphyry,  in  faia 
Prsparat.  Evang.  ix.  2.  Eusebius  also  produces  an  elegant  passage 
out  of  Philo's  Apology  for  the  JeWs,  not  now  extant,  in  his  Prapa- 
rat.  vm,  10 ;  and  iirhateTer  we  meet  with  that  is  authentic  in  odiet 
authors  is  4erived  from  these  sources. 
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ture  of  the  doctrines  of  Moses  and  Pythagoras.* 
They  were,  however,  the  favourites  oi  Herod  the 
Great,  who  distinguished  them  above  all  the  other 
sects,  because  one  Menahem  saluted  him,  when  at 
school,  with  "  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews,***  but  the 
Romans  hated  and  persecuted  them  5  at  which 
times,  it  is  but  doing  justice  ito  their  characters  to 
say,  that  they  acted  with  the  greatest  magnanimity 
and  heroism.  ^ 

On  reviewing  the  three  before-mentioned  sectSt 
the  following  reflections  present  themselves;  The 
Sadducees  strained  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  too  far,  and  made  man  the  master  of  his 
actions  and  his  fate.  The  Essenes  ascribed  all  to 
fate,  and  inclined  to  the  opinions  of  the  Stoics* 
whose  austere  morals  they  copied^  The  Pharisees 
kept  a  medium  between  the  two*  The  Sadducees 
were  pelagians,  the  Essenes  predestinarians,  and 
the  Pharisees  semi-pelagians*  The  Sadducees,  like 
the  Epicureans,  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  had  their  disciples  chiefly  among  the  rich  and 
unprincipled.  The  Pharisees  had  theirs  chiefly 
among  the  poor,  the  hypocritical,  and  ambitious  of 
every  class..  And  the  Essenes  found  their  votaries 
among  the  romantic,  the  melancholy,  and  the  dis-* 
satisfied.  Every  one  also  will  observe  a  consider- 
able resemblance,  between  the  tenets  of  the  Es- 
senes, and  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  first 
Christians.  Whilst  the  oriental  scholar,  taking  a 
more  comprehensive  glance,  will  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  whole  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned sects,  and  the  Sheahs,  Soonees,  and  Sooffees 

«  Basnage's  Reliq.  of  the  Jews^  cbap.  xii.  xiii. 
^  Joaeph.  Antiq.  xv.  10.  ^  Wat,  ii.  8. 
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of  Persia.  For  the  Sheahs  maintain  the  literal  and 
perfect  meaning  of  the  Koran ;  the  Soonees  assert 
the  necessity  of  a  supplement  to  it  by  the  Sonna, 
which  is  a  collection  of  the  actions  and  sayings  of 
the  prophet,  as  gathered  from  the  mouths  of  his 
wives  and  companions,  and  afterwards  augmented 
by  the  commentaries  of  the  Mahomedan  doctors. 
Whilst  the  SoofTees  resemble  the  Essenes  in  their 
contemplation  of  the  divine  love,  and  their  four 
stages  to  the  attainment  of  divine  beatitude. ' 

As  for  the  fourth  sect,  or  the  Herodians^  ^  their 
tenets  consisted,  either  in  the  legality  of  pajdng 
tribute  to  Caesar,  and  conforming  to  the  heathen 
rites,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Herod, 
as  the  friend  of  the  Romans  ;  both  of  which  were 
detested  by  the  Jews  in  general,  as  striking  at  tlie 
root  of  their  national  independence,  and  the  purity 
of  their  worship :  or  in  the  opinion  that  Herod 
was  the  Messiah,  or  temporal  conqueror,  who 
should  free  the  Jews  from  the  Roman  yoke,  there- 
by flattering  him  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Those 
who  have  supposed  that  the  tenets  of  the  Herod- 
ians  consisted  in  the  last  of  these,  have  derived  the 
origin  of  the  sect,  either,  1st,  from  Herod  the 
Great,  who  died  a  little  before  Christ's  birth,  and 
wished  to  be  accounted  the  Messiah  ;  but  he  was 
hated  by  the  Jews,  and  a  feast  was  appointed  on 
the  7th  of  Chisleu  as  the  anniversary  of  his  death* 
— Or,  2dly,  from  Herod,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
who  is  called  the  fox  by  Christ,*'  and  whose  doc- 
trine, whether  of  the  Messiah,  or  of  paying  tribute 

»  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia^  vol.  ii.  chap.  S2.    Memoir  of  the 
ReT.  Henry  Martyn^  p.  361,  300,  399,  393,  third  edit. 
i>  Matth.  xzii.  16.    Mark  iii.  3.  c  Luke  xiH.  38* 
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to  the  RomanS)  is  called  the  leaven  of  Herod.* 
— Or,  Sdly,  from  Herod  Agrippa,  who  killed 
James  with  the  sword,  and  was  smitten  by  an 
angel.  ^  From  whichever  of  the  three  we  deduce 
the  title,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  sect  disap- 
peared with  the  splendour  and  prosperity  of  the 
Herodian  family.' 

Such  were  the  principal  sects  among  the  Jews 
in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  j  but  there  were  lesser 
distinctions  to  which  we  ought  also  to  attend ;  viz. 
the  chief  priests— the  scribes — the  elders— the  law- 
yers— and  the  publicans. 

The  ekief  priests^  who  are  mentioned  in  Matth. 
ii.  4,  and  ch.  xxvii.  1 ,  are  evidently  different  from 
that  individual  who  was  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  high  priest.  They  have,  therefore,  been 
supposed  by  some  to  mean  the  chief  priest  and 
his  sagan ;  and  by  others,  the  present  and  former 
high  priest  \  but  the  most  natural  interpretation 
seems  to  be,  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses, 
who  were  the  chief  priests  of  these  courses.  They 
formed  one-third  part  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin,  and 
therefore  are  joined  in  Matth.  xxvii.  1,  and  Mark 
XV.  1,  with  the  scribes  and  the  elders,  who  formed 
the  other  two-thirds. 

The  scribeSf  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  gospels,  were  not  the  secretaries  of  private  in- 
dividuals, as  Baruch  was  of  Jeremiah,''  and  Seraiah 
of  David  j*  but  the  public  scribes  of  the  people. 


•  Mark  viii.  15.  ^  Acto  xli.  S,  83. 
«  Leusden'fl  Philologni  Hebreo-mixtas,  ditsert.  83. 

^  Chap,  xxxvi.  4. 

•  8  Sam.  viii.  17. 
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whose  office  was  threefold.    1st,  They  acted  as  no- 
taries in  the  Councils  of  t\^enty-three )  wrote  portions 
of  scriptiu'e  for  the  phylacteries,  and  door-posts  of 
bouses ;  contracts,  bills  of  divorce,  &c.'  2dly,  They . 
copied  thescriptured  for  those  who  desired  them,  and 
took  care  that  no  errors  crept  into  the  text.     The 
eight  and  forty  cities,  therefore,  which  were  given 
from  among  the  tribes,  were  so  many  schools  or  uni- 
versities, in  which  they  trained  up  the  young  for 
these  purposes ;  for  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
these  scribes  were  either  from  among  the  priests  or 
Levites.    Sdly,  They  were  the  public  and  common 
teachers  of  the  people,  expounding  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  oracles  to  the  people,  and  the  nature  of 
those  traditions  which  were  handed  down  by  the 
elders.     They  had  therefore  two  places  of  instruc- 
tion ;  for  they  were  often  called  upon  to  interpret 
the  section  of  the  law,  or  the  prophets  in  the  syna- 
gogues ;  and  they  expounded  the  traditions  in  the 
Bitmederesh,  or  schools  of  divinity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  synagogue.  *"     It  was  in  reference 
to  this  last  part  of  their  duty,  or  that  of  teaching 
the  people,  that  our  Saviour  said  in  Mark  xii.  35r 
^  How  say  the  scribes  that  Christ  is  the  son  of 
David  ?*'     Instancing  the  scribes  only,  (although 
the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  even  aJl  the  Jewish 
nation,  held  the  same  opinion,)  because  the  scribea 
were  the  persons  who  sat  oftenest  in  Mosei*'  seat^ 
and  taught  this  doctrine  to  the  people.     Ezra  was. 
a  person  who  fulfilled  both  the  duties  which  were 
required  of  the  scribes  ;  for  he  was  a  ready  scribe 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  ^  and  preached  to  the  people. 

•  Ligbtfoot's  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exercil.  on  Matth.  ii.  4. 
^  Ligbtfoot's  Hann.  of  the  Four  E?ang.  part  i.tect*  7. 
^  Ezra  vii.  6. 
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And  the  scribe  of  which  our  Saviour  speaks,  was 
one  who  was  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
i|nd  brought  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and 
old.     It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  however,  that  our 
Saviour's  manner  of  teaching  is  said  to  have  been 
different  from  theirs/     For,   in  the  first  place, 
when  they  expounded  scripture,  they  only  told 
what  tliis  or  the  oliier  doctor  had  said  on  the  sub- 
ject }  explained  the  law  by  their  traditions ;  and 
when  the  law  and  traditions  were  at  variance,  they 
taught  that  the  ti-aditions  were  to  be  preferred  to 
the  law :  but  Christ  resorted  to  no  such  authori- 
ties, called  no  man  master,  rejected  their  tradi- 
tions, and  restored  the  precepts  to  their  primitive 
purity.  **     In  the  second  place,  their  teaching  in 
their  Bitmederesh,   or   schools    of  divinity,    was 
commonly  about  external,  carnal,  and  trivial  rites ; 
but  his  was  about  regeneration,  repentance,  faith, 
love,  charity,  self-denial,  and  the  other  weighty 
matters  of  the  law  and  of  the  gospel.    Sdly,  Their 
teaching  was  often  so  various,  and  even  so  contra- 
dictory, that  the  people  were  at  a  loss  what  to  fol- 
low ;  but  his  had  a  clearness  and  consistency  that 
carried  conviction  along  with  it.      4thly,   They 
were  only  servants,  and  with  all  their  desire  to  do 
good,  could  not  command  success :  Christ  was  a 
lord  in  his  own  house,  and  taught  savingly  so  as  to 
profit.  *"    It  was  already  noticed,  that  the  scribes 
composed  a  third  part  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin. 
As  for  the  elders^  they  were  different  from  the 

»  Matth.  yiL  29. 

^  Lightfoot's  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Matth.  vii.  S9. 
^  Leuaden's  PhiloL  Hebrfeo-mixtus,  diss.  23.    Lightfoot's  Harm, 
of  the  Four  Evang.  part  iii.  sect.  20. 
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scribei^,  for  they  were  lay-men,  deeply  versant  in 
the  laws  and  usages  of  their  country,  whose  judge- 
ment had  great  weight.  They  were  commonly 
also  chief  men  in  the  tribes,  and  composed  the  re- 
maining third  part  of  the  sanhedrin* 

The  lawyers  are  commonly  classed  in  the  gos«- 
pels  with  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  and  derived 
their  name,  from  their  having  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  teaching  it  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  burdened  with  the  load  of  their  numbers- 
less  traditions.  Hence  are  they  severely  reproved 
by  our  Lord  in  Luke  ii.  45 — 52. 

As  for  the  publicans^  although  they  were  rather 
a  civil  than  religious  class  of  men,  yet  they  de- 
serve to  be  noticed.  Their  office  was  to  collect 
the  tribute,  which  the  Romans  imposed  upon  Ju- 
dea,  after  it  became  a  Roman  province ;  but  it  was 
an  unpleasant  task  for  the  following  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Jews  disliked  to  be  accounted 
subject  to  the  Romans,  and,  therefore,  those  who 
collected  the  tax  (let  them  do  it  as  impartially  as 
they  might)  were  considered  as  enemies  to  the 
independence  and  honour  of  the  nation  ;  and,  2dly> 
as  the  Roman  revenues  were  often  farmed  to  the 
highest  bidder,  that  gave  room  for  extortion  and 
injustice,  wliich,  though  bad  in  a  foreigner,  was 
accounted  doubly  criminal  in  a  descendant  of 
Abraham. 
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SECT.  V. 

Jewish  Proselytes. 

\Et,  Slaves  embracing  Judaism  without  obtaining  their  liberty.  9d« 
Proselytes  of  the  gate :  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  j  their  confonn- 
ity  to  the  apostolic  rescript  in  Acts  xv.  90^  99.  8d,  PhMelytes  of 
righteousness  i  their  privileges ;  how  initiated ;  their  instruction, 
circumcision^  and  baptism*  Children  of  these  proselytes  entitled 
to  their  privileges.  Proselytes  of  righteousness  on  their  admisrion 
oflbred  a  sacrifioe*  and  changed  thdr  name.  The  Jews  divide  the 
history  of  prosely  tism  into  six  periods  ;  these  mentioned. 

Although  the  Jewish  religion  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  Jewish  nation,  yet  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  it,  for  leave  was  given  them  to  make  pro- 
selytes, and  certain  privileges  were  granted  to  those 
who  became  such. — Of  the  Jewish  proselytes  there 
were  three  classes :  1st,  Tliose  slaves  who  embrac- 
ed  Judaism  without  receiving  their  freedom  ;  2dly, 
The  proselytes  of  the  gate  ;  and,  3dly,  The  prose* 
lytes  of  righteousness. 

As  for  the  slaves^  who  embraced  Judaism  withm 
out  receiving  their  liberty,  they  were  either  natives 
of  other  countries,  who  came  into  the  families  of 
the  Jews  by  conquest,  or  purchase,  or  gift ;  or  they 
were  the  children  of  these  natives.  These  quitted 
their  heathen  practices,  and  conformed  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  masters,  sometimes  from  necessity, 
and  sometimes  from  choice.  Of  this  kind  was 
Eliezer  of  Damascus,  the  steward  of  Abraham's 
house,*  and  to  this  does  God  compare  Israel,  when 

*  Gen.  XV.  2,  3. 
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he  says  in  Jer.  ii.  14,  "  Is  he  a  homeborn  slave, 
why  is  he  spoiled  ?** 

The  proselytes  of  the  gate  were  persons  who, 
without  undergoing  circumcision,  or  observing  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  engaged  to  worghip  the  true  God, 
and  observe  the  seven  precepts  which  were  said  to 
Have  been  imposed  on  the  children  of  Noah.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  precepts:  1st,  Of  Jb- 
reign  worship^  (ITn)  m*»Dj7  ^,  ol  obide  zere,)  in 
ivhich  was  forbidden  the  worship  of  idols  and 
false  gods.  2d,  Of  blessing  the  name  of  God, 
(Dtt^n  TfTO  *7j;,  ol  bereke  eshem,)  under  which 
were  comprehended  the  opposite  sins  of  blasphemy, 
swearing,  and  perjury.  3d,  Cf  the  fusions  qf 
hloodj  (D*»DT  ntt*»stt;  Tj;,  ol  shephikut  demim,)  or 
the  prohibition  of  murder.  4th,  Cf  chastity^ 
(rm^  ^'^l  by,  ol  gelui  oruut,)  de  revelatione  pu- 
dendorum,  Deut.  xxii.  15,  17f  under  which  were 
forbidden  fornication,  adultery,  incest,  and  unnat- 
ural copulations.  5th,  Ofthefty  ^^T\  ^,  ol  egezel,) 
under  which  was  comprehended  every  species  of 
dishonesty.  6th,  Of  courts  of  judicature,  (/P 
p^'Jtn,  ol  edinin,)  prescribing  the  nature  and  form 
of  civil  government,  and  the  administration  of  just- 
ice. 7th,  Of  the  members  qf  living  creatures^ 
C*^'^  jD  1DK  *?j;,  ol  aber  men  ehi,)  de  membro  e 
vivo,  in  which  was  forbidden  eating  flesh  with  the 
blood,  or  things  strangled.  Such  are  the  celebrat- 
ed commandments  of  Noah,  which  the  Jews  so  oft 
,  ten  mention,  (although  their  authenticity  has  been 
called  in  question,)  and  which,  according  to  them, 
composed  a  summary  of  religious  duty  to  all  man- 
kind, before  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai.  But  be  they  true  or  false,  they  laid  the 
foundation   of  that   distinction   of  proselytes,    of 
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^9A^£h  we  are  speddiig;  fliaoe  the  proeelyteB  of 
liie  gate  became  bound  to  observe  them,  whether 
they  resided  in  the  land  of  Judea»  or  ^in  heathen 
lands.    Naaman  the  Sjrian/  and  Cocneliiis  thci 
centurion,^  are  thought  to  havebdonged  to  thi9 
class.    And  in  reviewii^  the  seren  precepts  of  the 
Noachidag,  one  is  struck  with,  their  cooformity  tQ 
that  singukr  letter  wiiich  the  diurdb  at.  Jerusalem 
issued,  in  Acts  xv.  S9,  when  the  question  before 
.them  was,  whether  an  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  essential  to  the  salvatkm  of  those  who  had 
become  Christians  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
Christianityi  of  itself  could  not  save  its  adiherents^ 
without  the  aid  of  Judaism  ?    The  qvestion  was 
proposed  to  them  by  two  da^s  of  persops^  yizp 
those  who  from  heathens  had  become  Christians^ 
and  those  who  had  previously  bean  proselytes  of 
the  gatei.    And  the  answer  was  duch  as  to  satisly 
the  doubts  of  both  these  classes.    With  respect  to 
the  first,  or  those  who  from  heathens  became  Chi:!^ 
ians,  the  meanii^  of  the  apostolic  rescript  evident- 
ly ie^  **  We  see  no  occasion  for  your  being  cii^um- 
cised.    It  is  not  indispensable  to  sajlvajion^    Only^ 
as  you  have  disclaimed  idolatry,  yoii  must,  h^npek- 
forth  abstain  fr(mi  meats  offered  to  idols ;  to  pre* 
vent  giving  offence  to  the  Jews,  you  must  keep  from 
blood,  and  from  things  strangled )  and  to  bidder 
you  from  offending  God,  and  returning  to  your 
former  state,  you  must  be  on  your  guard  f^nst 
fornication,  and  all  impurity^  as  hateful  to  >  pure 
and  hdy  God^  and  but  too  much  practised  within 
the  precmcts  of  the  heathen  temples.''    Thus  was 
it  both  a  quieting  of  their  iears  on  an  important 

»  9  Kings  v.  18.  ^  Actsx«9» 
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point}  asoieimi  wanitng  ^akttt  thooe  vioflB^.to 
which^  iMm  their  coRiiexioii  mih  the^  heat^ 
neighbours^  they  were  daily  exposed ;  atid  wi  e<«* 
ceUent  laison  of  self-denial  in  matters  indiff^mt^ 
to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  JewB  to  thp  goiffitiL 
But  If  this  was  the  meaniiq^  of  the  apostolic  let-* 
ter,  as  addressed  to  those  wluv  firom.beii^  heathp 
ens,  had  become  Christians ;  it  was  equally  satisfiic^ 
toty  to  those  who  had  been  proselytes  of  A^  gsfxv 
before  they  became  Christians ;  foritrelieYeddiem 
from  the  fear  of  the  Jewish  yoke,  and  evidently 
ieontamed  the  precqHs  of  the  Noachidaei ;  or»  if  any 
of  them  were  omitted^  it  was  because  ibey  were 
ju<%ed  by  the  Apostles  to  be  unnecessary.    Thu^ 
Ibe  words  in  the  letter  which  enjoined  them  to 
^  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols^''  comprehend 
the  first  and  second  of  Noah^  commandments: 
dor  he  who  took  his  share  in  the  sacrificea  of  idols, 
was  guilty  both  of  idoktzy,  and  pra&nation  of  the 
'nemteotGod*    The  second  prdiibitkmi  viz»tdiat 
"^^  of  bloody'^  relates  to  the  third  ccmmandment  of 
•Noaht  wMch  ferbcule  the  effiision  of  blood;  or  of 
«nurder€  for  it  appears  to  me  that  these  wwds 
•ought  to  be  interpreted  thus,  rather  than  in  the 
sense  they  are  commonly  taken,  o£  refraining  fiimi 
blood,    llie  eating  of  blood  is  evidently  forbidden 
in  the  next  words  in  the  rescript,  or  diose  which 
prohibit  the  use  of  things  strangled }  and  it  is  not 
very  probible  that  in  so  short  a  decree  as  this,  the 
tsame  thing  would  be  expressed  in  two  difib^nt 
clauses.    With  reqpect  to  abstaining  from  ^  things 
<stmngled,"  this  was  exactly  the  seventh  command- 
^ment  of  Noah,  which  r^arded  the  members  of 
living  creatures,  thereby  signifying,  that  no  flesh  of 
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any  living  creature  sliotild  be  eaten ;  for  a  crea-^ 
tore  strangled  iintli  tiie  blood  in  it  was  routed  by 
the  Jews  to  retain  its  Kfe,  because  the  blood  is  ex- 
presdy  said  by  God  himself  to  be  the  life*  The 
last  thing  in  the  decree  is  the  **  abstaining  from 
fomkation,''  and  it  corresponds  with  the  fourth 
eommandmentof  Noah  against  illegal  cohabitatiofis« 
So  that  there  are  only  two  of  the  conunandmeBta 
of  Noah  awanting  in  the  decree  of  the  apostles ;  viz« 
the  fifth  against  theft,  and  the  sixth  concerning 
right  judgment  by  the  courts  of  judicature ;  but 
these  might  have  been  thought  imnecessary»  he* 
cause  the  one  was  punished  by  the  existing  laws^ 
and  the  other  was  both  the  professed  aim  and  great 
end  of  every  existing  government.'  From  this 
teview,  then,  of  the  decree,  its  intention  with  re- 
spect to  the  prosel}rte8  of  the  gate  is  obvious.  It 
was  certifying,  that,  as  the  converts  from  heathen^ 
ism  to  Christianity  were  not  obliged  to  keep  the 
law  of  Moses,  neither  were  they.  Only,  as  they 
had  bound  themselves,  on  beconiing  prosidytes  of 
the  gate,  to  keep  the  seven  commandKienfs  of 
Noah,  they  should  continue  to  observe  them.* 

As  for  the  Proselytes  of  righteousness^  they  were; 
more  highly  favoured  than  the  proselytes  c^  the 
gate,  for  they  might  trade  with  Jews,  marry  with 
Jews,  enter  within  the  sacred  fence  of  the  Tempie, 
and  partake  of  the  annual  feasts."^  There  were  se-» 
veral  things,  however,  to  which  they  were  bound 
to  mibmit,  before  they  were  entitled  to  these  pri* 
vileges*    In  the  first  place,  when  they  expressed 

■  Stackhoose,  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  book  ii.  cluip,  1.  dissert  1. 
,      ^  See  farther  in  Prideauz,  A  JLC.  129. 
«  Prideaux,  Connex.  A.A.C.  428. 
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their  wish  to  become  proselytes  of  righteousness^ 
tfaej  were  examined  strictly  by  the  wise  men»  as  to 
their  motives ;  whether  they  were  actuated  by  the 
love  of  gain»  or  of  fear,  or  of  affection  for  some 
woman  of  Israel,  or  by  a  regard  for  the  law  ?  And 
if  the  wise  men  were  satisfied  as  to  these  points, 
they  then  instructed  them  in  the  leading  principles 
of  Judaism,  intending  to  dwell  upon  them  more  fully 
in  the  course  of  their  noviciate.'  When  these  out- 
lines were  understood,  the  next  step  was  circumci* 
sion,  which  was  performed  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies :  but  if  any  of  them  had  been  circumcised,  as 
was  the  dase  among  the  Eg3^tians  and  Ishmaelites, 
they  took  a  few  drops  of  blood,  which  they  called 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  before  three  witnesses, 
who  prayed  thus :  "  O  God,  grant  that  we  may 
&id  in  the  law,  good  works,  and  thy  protection, 
afi  thou  hast  introduced  this  man  into  thy  cove* 
nanf  ^  Some  have  thought  that  in  adults  the  pain 
of  circumcision  was  greatest  on  the  third  day, 
founding  their  opinion  on  Gen.  xxxiv*  26  ;  but  Sir 
John  Chardin  says,  that  he  was  told  by  divers  re^ 
negadoes  in  the  East,  who  had  been  circumcised, 
some  at  thirty,  and  some  at  forty  years  of  age,  that 
circumcision  had  occasioned  them  a  great  deal  of 
pain ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  their  bed  at 
least  twenty  or  twenty-two  daysj  during  which 
time  they  could  not  walk  without  feeling  very  se- 
vere pain :  but  that  they  applied  nothing  to  the 
wound,  to  make  it  cicatrize,  except  burnt  paper.*" 

•  Lightfoot's  Heb.  and  Talm.  Ezer.  Matth.  iii.  6 ;  and  Harm,  of 
the  Four  Evangelists  on  John  iii.  S3. 

b  Basnage,  Relig.  of  Jew8>  book  ▼.  ch.  6,  7. 

c  Clarke's  Banner^  ch.  xi.  ob.  9fi.  See  also  Capt.  Light's  Trarel^ 
p.  46. 
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While  ike  wounds  of  the  proselytes  were  healing, 
the  wise  men  contiimed  to  instxuct  them  more  fully 
in  the  nature  of  the  law ;  and  when  jC<Hnpletely 
healed,  they  then  jsidmutteji  to  the  rite  pf  baptisoL 
That,  however,  joould  neither  he  done  on  the  Sab- 
bath, nor  on  a  holiday,  iior  in  the  night :  and  three 
sdK>lars  were  required  to  be  present,  to  instruct 
diem  in  the  nature  of  baptism,  and  to  see  that  it 
was  l^ally  p^rfbrmed^  for  their  traditions  enjoined 
that  they  should  be  dipped  completely,  either  in  a 
confluence  of  waters,  or  in  a  vessel  of  a  £ubit 
square,  and  three  cubits  deep,  which  would  hold 
what  wa9  equal  to  forty  seahs/  After  the  rite,  t|te 
scholars,  as  witnesses,  gave  the  prosel3rtes  a  certifi- 
cate, which,  when  presented  to  any  synagogqe^ 
constituted  them  church  members  while  they  resid- 
ed within  the  bounds.^  And  if  the  head  of  a  fa- 
mily was,  in  this  way,  baptized,  the  infants  and 
daves  were  baptized  at  the  same  time,  without  ask- 
ing their  consent :  the  former,  becai^se  they  could 
not  give  it ;  and  the  latter,  as  beijig  his  property, 
and  having  no  rights  of  their  own  :  but  sons  come 
of  age  were  not  baptized  unless  th^  wished  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  no  mention  of  children 
or  slaves,  in  the  baptisms  of  the  first  Christ- 
ians. It  was  a  matter  of  course  in  the  baptisq^  of 
houses.^ 

The  next  thing  the  proselytes  did,  was  thdr  at- 
tending the  Temple,  and  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Je- 
hovah, through  the  medium  of  the  priesthood,  for 

»  Lightfoot,  Heb.  and  Talm.  £xer.  Matth.  liL  6. 
b  Baanage^  Sclig.  of  Jews,  book  v.  ch.  6,  7. 
<  Lightfoot,  Hcb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  MaUh.  iii.  0 ;  and  vol.  ii.  ser- 
mon on  1  Cor.  X.  2.  * 
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amon^  the  number  of  his  chosen 
people :  but  that  is  tiow  discontiniiedy  aa  impracti- 
cable,  since  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem.  We 
moat  add^  that  the  persons  initiated  changed 
their  names,  renounced  their  heathen  kindred^  fit- 
mily/  and  wealth,  and  received. as  it  weie  new 
£ouis/  Accordin^y  Tacttos reproacheathem  wilh 
^  despisnng  the  gods,  and  forsaking  their  counkcy, 
children,  and  kindred,  whom  they  looked  upon  wtlii 
indignation." 

So  much,  then,  with  respect  to  the  male  prose- 
lytes of  righteousness*  The  females  were  received 
by  baptism  and  sacrifice,  but  now  only  by  baptism 
and  instruction.''  In  perusing  the  Jewish  writings, 
we  find  them  dividing  proselyttsm  into  six  periods. 
The'  first  was,  when  the  Jews  came  out  of  Egypt ; 
when  Jethro  was  admitted  to  Jewish  privil^es, 
and  a  letter  was  added  to  his  name,  like  Abraham; 
for  he  was  formerly,  according  to  them,  Jether- 
reuel,  or  Raguel ;  and  when  others  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  struck  with  the  wonders  of  Jeho- 
wah,  became  proselytes.  The  second  period  was 
in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  prose- 
lytes were  forbidden,  lest  they  might  have  become  so 
firom  interested  motives,  on  account  of  the  flourish- 
ing state .  of  the  Jewish  nation.  And  hence  the 
reason  why  there  was  no  Court  of  the  Gentiles  in 
the  first  Temple.  The  third  period  was  between 
the  captivity  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  when  they 
were  admitted  to  offices,  and  confounded  byd^prees 

•  Basnage,  book  r.  ch«  $s  7. 

^  See  iome  sensible  obaerTttioDs  on  proidytinn,  in  Flenry's  Man- 
ners of  the  AneiflDt  IsofiBtes,  part  iv.  ch.  I,  and  Leusden^s  Phiklo- 
gus  Hebnec>inixias>  dissert.  21. 
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with  the  origiiial  stock  by  their  intermarriages. 
The  fourth  period  was  at  the  beginmog  of  Christ- 
ianity, when  each  sect»  in  place  of  uniting  in  the 
general  cause,  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
proselytes  to  itself.  The  fifth  period  was  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  ruin  of  their 
Temple^  and  subsequent  misfortunes,  prevented 
many  from  joining  themselves  to  them.  And  the 
sixth  is,  when  the  Meseias  shall  appear,  to  restore 
the  glory  to  Israel,  and  when  multitudes  from  hea* 
then  lands  ^all  rejoice  in  their  connexion  with  the 
favoured  race.  How  painful  the  thought,  that; 
th^  seek  in  futurity  that  Messiah,  who  is  come 
already  to  purchase  the  salvation  of  an  elect 
world ! 


1 


PART  IX. 

LEABNINO  OP  THE  J^WS. 


SECT.  L 

Jetmh  Manner  qf  Writing. 

Origin  of  writing.  Engraving  on  stone  tables,  on  ?ock.  The  inscrip* 
tions  on  the  moantains  of  Faran,  in  the  wildejrness  of  Stiuul ;  intb^ 
plain  of  Mummies  in  Egypt ;  at  the  river  Lycus  ;  on  the  bricks  of 
Babylon.  One  of  these  seen  by  the  author.  Engraving  on  brass, 
and  lead.  Books  written  on  painted  linen,  papyrus,  parchment, 
leaves,  and  inner  bark  of  trees,  plates  of  wood  covered  with  wax. 
Their  pens  or  styles :  sometimes  iron  ;  sometimes  a  reed.  The 
ancient  form  of  books  in  rolls.  A  copy  of  the  Veda  described,  as 
seen  by  the  author.  Rolls  commonly  written  on  one  side ;  bat 
sometimes  on  both.  Writings  how  preserved.  Letters^  or  private 
epistles  in  the  form  of  rolls :  how  sealed.  Description  of  ap  Eas^ 
em  letter  seen  by  the  author. 

Various  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of 
writing  :  some  supposing  that  it  was  of  divine 
original,  and  never  known  till  the  time  of  Moses ; 
and  others^  that  it  was 'known  long  prior  to  him. 
But,  in  a  matter  of  such  high  antiquity,  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  certainty.  It  would  seem, 
however,  from  the  perfection  of  Moses'  style,  that 
it  was  known  before;  unless  we  conclude,  that 
God  not  only  wrote  the  law  on  two  tables  of  stone  ; 
but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  enabled  Moses  to  write 
the  Pentateuch  in  a  language,  till  that  time  only 
spoken,  but  never  committed  to  writing ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  re- 
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mrkable,  not  only  as  being  ihe  most  ancient  code 
q£  laws  ever  promulgated,  but  as  being  the  first 
q^men  of  writing  that  ever  existed.  This,  how-« 
ever,  although  maintained  by  some,  is  certainly 
carryii^  the  aigum^it  too  &r/  Hie  materials  oo 
which  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  nations  wrote 
were  various.  The  most  ancient  that  we  read  oi^ 
were  the  two  tables  of  stone»  on  which  the  Deca^ 
logue  was  written ;  and  the  two  altars  mentioned 
in  Deut  xxvii.  8,  which  were  erected  for  a  similar 
purpose ;  and  in  Job  xix.  23»  9A,  we  have  three 
ways  of  writing  mentioned,  viz.  writing  in  a  book, 
engraving  on  lead,  and  engraving  on  a  rock.  It 
would  appear,  that  engraving  on  rock,  especially, 
was  the  way  in  which  the  ancients  chose  to  pre^ 
serve  inscriptions.  For  the  Prefetto  of  £^ypt 
mentions  a  place  not  far  from  the  mountains  of 
Faran,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  where,  for  the 
distance  of  three  miles,  he  met  with  ancient  un- 
known characters,  cut  here  and  there  on  the  hard 
marble  rock,  at  the  distance  of  12  or  14  feet  from 
the  ground.  MaiUet  mentions  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  plain  of  Mummies  in  £gyp<9 
(Lett  70  Maundrell  gives  an  account  of  %ures 
and  inscriptions  like  these  abovementioned,  graven 
on  polished  parts  of  the  natural  rock,  and  at  some 
height  above  the  road,  near  the  river  Lycus,  (p. 
37.)  And  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir,  when  speak- 
ing of  Babylon,  says,  that  he  observed  several  kinds 
of  bricks  which  appeared  to  have  been  in  use 

A  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  Hist  of  the  Bible^  book  iii. 
appendix  to  dissert.  5th,  where  the  subject  is  discussed.  And  as  the 
orijgin  of  language  is  allied  to  that  of  writing,  see  the  divine  origjin  of 
language  ably  defended  in  Magce  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  lUus* 
trations^  No.  5i. 
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among  the  Babylonians ;  some  of  ivliich  ^ 
in  the  fire  for  fadng^  and  otfaesB  dried  i 
fiirthe  heart  of  ihe  building.  Of  the  f 
dwtingimhed.  four  kinds,  but  the  most 
were  about  a  foot  square,  and  three  inches  thick^ 
with  a  distich  of  the  characteis  so  common  at  Bbiv 
wpohSi  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the  baibof  an 
arrow.*  The  author  of  the  present  work  saw  one 
of  diede  bricks,  exactly  answering  the  above  de- 
scription, which  had  been  brought  from  Btbyl(M 
by  one  of  the  suite  of  General  Sir  John  Malcolm.^ 
.  It  is  generally  thought  that  engraving  on  brass 
or  lead,  and  on  a  rock  or  tablet  of  stone,  was  the 
form  in  which  the  public  laws  were  •  writt^i ;  but 
that  roUs  of  linen,  first  painted  and  then  written 
nppn,  was  the  commmi  form  of  books.  Two  thitigs 
corroborate  this  opinion  :  1st,  That  tablets  of  stone 
or  plates  of  metal  could  not  have  been  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  as  Jeremiah^s  roll 
was  by  Jehoiakim/  And,  2dly,  The  linen  band- 
ages which  surround  the  mummies  are  commonly 
filled  with  hieroglyphical  characters.  Prideaux 
informs  us^  that  the  Egyptian  papyrus  (from  whence 

»  Geograph.  Memoir  of  tlie  Persian  Empire,  A.D.  1810,  p.  279. 

^  As  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  language  in 
iMA  ^keae  distichs  tie  written,  but  all  of  tliem  bidierto  in  Tain; 
l)ieK  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the  author  adding  hia  qpinion.  He 
ooBceiyes  tliera  to  be  marks  engraven  on  the  bottom  of  the  frames,  in 
which  the  bricks  were  fashioned,  to  ascertain  the  individuals,  or  com- 
pnies,  by  whom  they  were  made.  Those  conversant  widi  the  ma« 
mm  art  know,  that  every  operative  has  hia  particular  mark,  which 
he  engraves  on  the  stones  hewn  by  him,  and  which  may  be  called 
ihe  hieroglyphic  of  his  name.  It  was  the  resemblance  which  some 
dT  these  bore  to  the  figures  on  the  brick  from  Babylon,  that  suggested 
the  idea ;  and  if  it  be  wrfl  founded,  it  will  afford  an  addifional  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  antiqiuty  of  those  symbols  which  are  peculiar 
to  Masonry.  c  Ch.  xxxvi.  23. 
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etir  £nglu^  word  paper  is  deiived)  was  not  known 
till  the  building  of  Alexandria,  by  Alexander  thd 
Greats  and  consequently  later  than  the  times  of 
the  prophets;  and  that  parchment  {pergamemOf 
£rom  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  first 
used,)  was  of  later  date  than  the  papyru8«r  Hie 
leaves  and  inner  bark  of  trees  (called  BiSXsg  and 
Xiber)  were  indeed  sometimes  used»  as  were  tha 
t£in  plates  of  wood  (tabelhe)  either  plain  or  cover<» 
ed  witihi  wax  ;^  but  both  the  Jews  and  other  nations 
resorted  at  length  to  linen  or  parchment,  as  being 
most  convenient ;  for  paper,  like  that  in  present 
use,  is  only  a  modem  invention. 

The  Jewish  manner  of  writing  was  suited  to 
Iheir  materials.  For  when  stcme,  lead,  brass,  wood, 
wax,  or  papyrus,  were  used,  they  wrote  with  a 
bodkin  or  style  <^  iron ;  (and  hence  it  is  that  eveiy 
man's  writings  or  ccnnpositions  are  called  different 
styles  f)  but  when  they  wrote  on  linen  or  pardii- 
ment,  they  used  a  reed  (calamus)  formed  into  a 
pen,  and  some  colouring  substance  equivalent  tp 
ink ;  like  Isaiah  when  he  wrote  his  prophecy  in 
ch.  viiL  ]»  In  Ezekiel  ix.  2,  3,  11,  we  read  of  six 
persons  with  scribes'  or  writers'  ink-horns  at  their 
sides  or  girdles,  which,  though  not  conformable  to 
our  customs,  is  yet  agreeable  to  those  <^  the  Eaist 
Thus  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,"^  that  among  the  Moors 
in  Barbary,  <*  the  Hojas,  that  is,  the  writers  or  se- 
cretaries, suspend  thar  ink^homs  in  their  girdles, 
a  custom  as  old  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel :"  and  adds 
in  a  note,  that  <<  the  part  of  these  ink-homs  (if  an 


•  Connex.  A.A.C.  332.  ^  Is.  xxx.  8. 

c  PridcauXy  Connex.  A.A.C.  33^  ^  Traveb,  p.  £27. 
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instrument  of  brass  may  be  so  called)  which  pasMi 
betwixt  the'  girdle  and  the  tunic,  and  holds  their 
pens,  is  long  and  flat ;  but  the  vessel  £or  the  ink, 
which  rests  upon  the  girdle,  is  square,  wilii  a  lid 
to  clasp  over  it''  Hanwaj,  in  like  manner,  says 
of  the  Persians,  that  **  their  writers  carry  their  ink 
and  pens  about  them  in  a  case,  which  they  put  un^ 
der  dieir  sash/'*  And  Sir  John  Malcolm  tells  us, 
that  these  cases  are  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  inches  round,  beautU 
fully  painted ;  and  that  they  are  also  worn  by  mi- 
nisters in  Persia  as  an  ensign  of  office.^ 

The  ancient  form  of  a  hock  was  compionly  that 
of  a  roU,  and  hence  the  frequent  mention  ci  rolls 
in  Scripture.  The  books  found  in  Herculaneum 
are  in  the  form  of  roUs,  and  the  ancient  Jewish 
books  did  not,  like  ours,  ponsist  of  distinct  leaves 
bound  together,  but  of  long  rolls  of  parchment,  with 
the  writing  distinguished  into  columns ;  like  the  co* 
pies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  syna» 
gogues.  So  that  what  are  caUed  leaves  in  Jer. 
xxxvi.  S3,  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  columns 
into  which  the  breadth  of  the  roll  was  divided,  as 
many  of  the  eastern  rolls  are  at  this  day.  The  skins 
of  which  they  were  made  were  most  carefully  join- 
ed. AcccMxlii^Iy,  Josephus,  when  describing  the 
introduction  of  the  Seventy-two  translators  c^  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  Ptojemy  Pbiladelphus,  says, 
<*  But  as  the  old  men  came  in  with  the  presents, 
which  the  high  priest  had  given  them  to  bring  to 
the  king,  and  with  the  membranes  or  skins,  upon 
which  they  had  these  laws  written  in  golden  let- 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  332.  b  Hiitory  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  ch.  10. 
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ttrs,  he  put  questions  to  them  (xmeerning  tjiese 
books.  And  when  they  had  taken  off  the  covers^ 
wherein  they  were  wrapt  up»  they  showed  fadm  the 
membranes.  So  the  king  stood  admiring  the  thin* 
ness  of  these  membranes,  and  the  exactness  of  the 
jmnings,  which  could  not  be  perceived ;  so  exactly 
were  they  connected  one  with  another ;  and  this  he 
did  for  a  considerable  time."  *  The  author  c^  die 
present  work  has  seen  a  roll,  on  which  was  written 
file  Veda,  or  Sacred  Book  of  the  Hindoos,  in  die 
Sanscrit  language.  It  was  of  silk  paper,  nine 
feet  ten  inches  long,  and  four  and  three-ei(^kth 
inches  wide.  The  writing  was  in  two  columns^ 
beautifidly  executed,  with  ten  paintii^  at  top^ 
five  and  five ;  and  along  the  columns,  at  difierent 
but  unequal  distances,  were  other  three  and  twenty 
paintings,  which  were  understood  to  be  either  in* 
carnations  of  their  deity,  m  expressive  of  some 
parts  of  their  mythology.  The  edging  on  the  sides 
and  foot  were  aJso  elegantly  designed.^ 

In  genera],  the  ancient  rolls  were  only  written 
on  one  of  the  sides,  but  the  roll  mentioned  in 
Ezekiel  ii.  10,  was  written  within  and  without,  to 
show  the  abundance  of  the  matter  contained  in  it. 
These  latter  rolls  were  called  by  the  Greeks  crsc^fio* 
ygo^a  jSiEXio,  ^  books  written  on  the  back  or  out» 
side ;  and  from  them  by  the  Romans,  Libri  opistho- 
graphi,''  or  as  Juvenal*  calls  them,  Script!  in  teigo. 
And  of  this  kind  was  the  book  or  roll  mentioned 
in  Rev.  v.  1,  which  was  written  within,  and  on  the 

•  Antiq.  xii.  % 

»  Far  an  account  of  the  four  Vedas,  see  Dow's  Uiatory  of  HindiNk 
tan^  vol.  i. :  Preliminary  Dissert  p.  27«— 30 :  and  Murray's  Histori- 
cal Aooount  of  Disooyeries  and  Travels  in  the  £ast>  book  ii.  ch*  7. 

«  Lucian,  Vit  Anct.  9^  ^  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  5.  «  Sat.  i.  6. 
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back»  and  seated  with  Beven  aeak«  It  is  easy  to 
^ee  that  rolls  c£  linen^  silk»  or  pardhment  vere 
Uable  to  the  injuries  of  time,  both  as  to  thesr  tex^ 
ture  and  writing:  they  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
preserved  in  diests  of  wood,  or  some  other  durable 
material.  Jeremiah's  roll  was  pieserved  in  an 
earthen  pitcher  ;*  and  with  respect  to  deeds  of  no 
great  length,  but  of  great  importance,  they  seem 
to  have  been  engraved  on  sheets  of  lead  roUed  op^ 
For  Fliny  informs  us»^  that  ^^  writing  on  lead  (plum* 
beis  voluminibus,  roUs  of  lead),  was  of  high  anti- 
quity, and  came  after  writing  on  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees,  and  was  used  in  recording  public 
transactions."  Josephus  frequently  speaks  of  de* 
crees  of  states  being  written  on  brass. 

Besides  books  in  the  form  of  rolls,  we  also  read, 
in  Scripture,  of  letters  being  sent  from  one  person 
to  another..  These  were,  in  general,  in  the  form 
of  rolls  also,  ^  and  resembling  probably  those  in  the 
East  at  this  day.  Thus  Niebuhr"^  tells  us  that 
*<  the  Arabs  roll  up  their  letters,  and  then  flatten 
them  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  and  paste  up  the 
end  of  them,  instead  c£  sealing  them.'*  And  Han- 
way*  teUs  us,  that  <*  the  Persians  make  up  their 
letters  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  about  six  inches  long, 
and  that  a  bit  of  paper  is  fastened  round  it  wltibi 
gum,  and  sealed  with  an  impression  of  ink,  which 

resembles  our  printers'  ink,  but  not  so  thick.'* 

When  letters  were  written  to  inferiors,  they  were 
often  sent  open,  or  in  the  form  of  an  unsealed  roll : 
but  when  addressed  to  equals  or  superiors,  they 
were  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  silk  or  satin,  sealed  and 

»  Chap.  xxxu.  14.  b  Nat  Hist.  au.  11. 

•  Josejpb.  Antiq.  «v.  6.       u  Arab.  p.  »o.       «  Tiaveb^  toL  L  p,  3!  7. 
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addressed.*  Henee  the  imidt  of  SanbaUak  to  N^ 
hemiab^  in  iaidiog  bis  letter  to  him  by  his  fiervaat 
open.^ 

It  vas  juQfc  now  taid^  that  these  letters  were  aeal- 
^ ;  I  may  resutfk^  as  an  additional  circumstanoe» 
that  the  vecy  ancient  custom''  of  sealing  tbein»  with 
B  seal  or  signest  si^  in  a  ring,  is  still  retained  in  l^e 
East.  Thus  '«in  £^t»''  says  Dr.  Pocock,  ''they 
maike  the  impression  of  their  name  with  their  seal^ 
gi^erally  of  amk^mif  which  they  wear  mi  their 
finger,  md  which  is  blacked,  when  they  have  00 
caaion  to  seal^  with  it'^  And  Mr.  Hanway"^  tth 
marks,  that  the  Persian  ink  ''  serves  not  only  for 
writiiig^  but  for  subscribing  with  their  seal :  in* 
dieed  many  of  the  Persians  in  high  office  (he  adds) 
could  notwnte:  but  in  their  rings  they  wear  agates^ 
which  serve  for  a  seal,  cm  which  is  fieqoently  en- 
graven their  name  and  some  verse  c^  the  Koran.** 
So  Dr.  Shaw,  in  like  manner,  says,^  that ''  as  few 
«r  imne  either  of  the  Arab  sheklus,  or  of  Turkish 
affid  eastern  kings,  princes  or  bashaws,  know  to 
write  their  own  names;  all  their  letters  and  de- 
crees are  stamped  with  their  proper  rings,  seals,  or 
4E%net8, '  which  are  usually  of  silver  or  cornelian^ 
.with  their  resrpective  names  engraven  upon  them 
on  one  side,  and  the  name  of  their  kingdom  or 
principality,  or  dse  some  sentence  of  the  Koran^ 
jQn  the  other/'  It  was  perhaps  to  this  that  the 
apostle  alludes,  when  he  says,^  ^  The  foundation 
of  God  standetb  sure,  having  this  seal  or  impres- 

»  Haim*  Ob.  vol.  ik  p.  1S9.  Niebuhr^  Arable^  p.  90.        ^  Oh.  vi.  5. 
c  Gen.  zIL  48.    £stli.  iii.  10,  19}  yiii.  2,  8^  10.    Jer.  xxii.  Si. 
^Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  317.  «  Travels,  p.  247. 

'  I  Kings  xxi.  8.    Esth.  iii.  IS.    Dan.  vi.  IT.    Eccltts.  xlix.  ll. 
f  9  Tim.  ii.  19. 
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skmy  on  the  one  side»  The  Lord  knoweth  thai 
that  are  his  t  and  on  the  other.  Let  every  one  tibat 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.'' 
The  author  of  this  work  saw  a  ktter  addressed 
from  a  govemor^general  of  India  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  in  Persic,  on  beautifidly  glazed  white  paper^ 
fi%  inches  long,  and  twenty  inches  biroad.  The 
written  part,  however,  was  only  two  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  broad  j  the  rest  being  ifilled  with  a  beau- 
tiful ornamental  painting  at  the  head  of  the  letter^ 
and  a  very  elegantly  painted  border  round  die 
whole  sheet.  The  bag  in  which  it  was  to  have 
been  sent,  and  which  the  author  also  saw,  was  a 
cloth  composed  of  gold  threads  and  crimson  silk. 
It  was  tied  at  the  neck  with  a  gold  lace,  which^ 
afber  being  knotted,  passed  through  an  immense 
seal,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  an  inch 
thick,  of  red  wax  j  which  seal  of  office  was  entirdy 
covered  with  Persic  characters,  containing  the  titles 
of  the  Company  j  those  of  the  king  being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
seal  and  lace  entire,  the  bag  was  opened  at  bottom, 
to  extract  the  letter,  but  the  natural  way  of  open- 
ing it  would  be  either  by  melting  the  wax,  or  cut- 
.ting  the  lace  between  the  wax  and  the  bag.  Mr. 
Wortley's  courier,  whom  he  sent  from  Essek,  re- 
turned with  the  Bassa's  answer,  in  a  purse  of  scarlet 
satin,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  but,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  not  so  elegant'  So  much  as  to 
their  manner  of  writing  in  general. 

•  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague's  Letters,  lettcf  23d. 
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Some  Account  of  their  principal  Books. 

The  Old  TeBtament  dinded  into  the  Pentateuch,  former  prophets^ 
latter  prophets  and  Hagiognq^iha.  Account  of  the  Qrigin  of  chap- 
ters and  verses.  The  Books  referred  to  in  scripture,  hut  at  piesent 
lost.  The  Septuagint:  Josephus.  Of  the  Talmudical  writings,' 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkahle.  1st,  The  Midrasehim,  or 
Commentaries.  9d,  The  llidnuKUm  Rahhot,  or  Great  Comnifn^ 
taries.    Sd,  The  Pirke  Abhot,  or  Sentences  of  the  Fathers.    4th» 

'  The  Mishna,  its  origin,  author,  and  contents  described.  5th,  The 
Oemanu  «th.  The  Talmud.  7th,  The  Taigum.  8th,  The  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament  by  Aben'Eira.  9th,  Maimoiiides« 
writings'  of,  described.  10th,  Abarbanel's  Commentary  on  the 
Law. 

Tuk  Hebrew  Scriptures,  iduch  form  the  moBt 
ancient  bode  in  the  world,  are  arranged  by  the 
Jews  in  a  difer^t  manner  from  what  Aey  appear, 
in' our' translation:  for  they  are  classed  by  th^ 
under,  the  four  fallowing  heads.  L  The  Penta^ 
teuob,  containing  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  entitled, 
Genesifly  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Dieut^oi 
ndmy.  U.  The  Fonner  Prophets,  compribend- 
ing  Joshua,  Judges^  1  and  2  Samud,  1.  and' d 
Kings.  IIL  The  Latter  Prophets,  cooipiehelid. 
in^  JJsaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos^ 
Obd^ah,  Jonah,  Mibah,  Nahum,  Hahakknky  Ze- 
phaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi : .  and  IV ) 
The  Ha^pgrapha,  or  Holy  Writings,  oompbeheaid- 
ing  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song'  of  Solomon; 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezra^  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles. — ^They  \^elre 
first  revised  and  arranged  by  Ezra,  ;A,4^.C*  444t 

VOL.  u.  H 
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The  other  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue  car- 
ried on  the  work.  And  Simon  the  Just  completed 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  A.A.C.  291»  by 
adding  1  and  S  Chronicles,  Bzra,  Nehemiah,  Est- 
her, and  Malachi :  of  which  books,  1  and  2  ,Chron- 
icles,  Ezra,  and  Esther,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Ezra  j  and  Nebemi^  and  Malachi^  by 
thoM  whose  names  they  bear,  some  timfe  after  his 
death.* 

In  the  days  :of  Josephus^  Daniel  was  esteemed 
efne  of  the  greatest  of  the  proj^hets  ;^  but,  since  that 
time,  the  opinion  of  the  ,  Jews  hath  been  changed. 
For^  in  o;rder  to  invatid^te  the  evidence  that  results 
from  his  writings^  in  suppdrt  of  Christianity  ;  they 
have,  on  the  authonty  of  a  few  doctdrs,  agreed  to 
remove  him  from  among  the  prophets,  and  class 
htm  aoiong  :the:  H&giogcqpkf;:  which  divitton,' 
however j  eyen  upon  their. owtt  'mt^  doea  not 
adbet  hia  j^retensioiiB  to  be  ocilflideced  as  an  ii^- 
ipifed  /writer.  ^  The  osiennble  oreaBon  which  ill^ 
duced  the  jAws.  to  this  degcadatioii)  was,  that 
Patiiel  lived'  in  the-  ibbylonikh  court  iik  »  slyle  of 
magnifkJence,  inconsistent  with  the  restrictibm  ob* 
served  byrlfae  .prop^ts ;  and  that  although  tile 
divias:  wiU  'was  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel,  yety 
aaihe  pipphet  hims^  calls  dads  revelatioii  a  drmm^ 
they  considered  that  as  it  mode  of  reVeladbnt  xfi« 
ftrior  tA'^Boiy  of  those  specified  in  God's^i  addre»$ 

to  Moses.'': ^  t 

-  In  dip  moit  andentr  co|>ie8  ^  die  Scriptures 
there  kn^  neither  chapters  nor  vesMes.    The  £sA^ 

•  Prideafn^  Connez.  A<AX>.  fjK^  MS.     .     .     *>  Aniiq.  x*  lit  M 

•  KvuptL  xii.  6.    Gny'g  Kcgr  to  the  Old  testament,  p.  403.    Pri- 
deaox,  Ccaaez.  A.A.C.  534.  ' 
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iAv^  averted,  thit  Ito  <  |)Z8aiMrt^  dbrisiaa  into  cfaii^ 
ters  Was  invented^  by*  SteJihkL  Langton,  Attij^ 
bishop  of  Canterbary^  io'the^fieigm^  of  King  John^ 
9^  hi^  son,  Henry  nL  9  butntiie  true  author  was 
Hugo  ^0  Sancto  Caro,  i!viio,'?')fhiim  :a  dominicaa 
tnonk^  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  rwdinaly  uti 
is  generally  known  by  the  nanue  'bf  cardinal  Hug^ 
He  'flourished  AiD.  l@40y  and  i  died  A«D.1S6S^ 
This  t^ardinal  was  the  ftrst  wha  composed  atCon^^ 
cordance  in  i^  Vulgaj^  Latin,  by^dve  asiistanc^'of 
the  m<Mks  ei  his  order ;  and  divided  the  Vidgalii 
xjBto  ^ihapters,  «nd  letters,  atMv^gnJarriidistailces 
idong  the>  margin,  for  the  sake*  o^tmefereiieeaii  '$iMt 
trdbdivisibn'  into  Tegrs^fi''>b3r>nebre4r  iletters,  -  m  iboy 
stand  in  'the  iiia;rgilQ' o¥  loor  Hdbrew  Bibles liitoaB 
&M  adtopted  fiU  twof^otsSAtodes  afiier^'byiMc^deb^ 
Matha&,»  eip,  as  '^fthersi  ealL^hhn^  ^iaafuz  N^Mlbiaii.r 
tt^  ii(eeiAg»<the  utKtf  ^riHngb'sr^oilootd^iioe'^'Cb 
dieoCbiistiais,  when^ki^ngiwithl  ttiei  j0Wi^.^obw{ 
pM^  la^ebmw  one  )feritbe>^fetb,lo  argue  ic^^ 
the  C%uriscfian6. '  ^ '  B^ 

iiMrg&iaL^etter^,  b$  inarked^^e^xery  >fi^  Jr^ei^i^idr 
a^  Hebttrw  JMii£i^raV>tliUe(n'^'^llJ,  ft  A,*;^  ICk,  i&«^7 
retaining,  however,  his  division  into  secttdhsroMi 
chapters.  This  Concordance  of  Nathan's  was  be- 
guii^y  MA  A.D.  1438,»»id^  fiiiislRSd  AvI>2^i44S5. 
The  liast  improyepi^ptji'^  to  the,  versi^Sj^.  ^^^  b^ 
Athia^fd  Jbwii^:  AdQAteniam(ii^i(Jusil»eauti^ 
tteiK'fe«P*6^Hifln^W'  Bil»e,'«^  l«64i  and  riSi 

pidnted'in  16p7;  who  nijai'feed  eyeiyverse  ^ij;h,jC)ui; 
ccM3iiaQai:>nigHieralf^:  em^tt  .ibos^uair^y  simkr1(^ 
by  NaAtttt^  ^  with  Hebfeir-  Jettew,  -^itt  i!he  itmtije^ 

they  now  stand  in  the  'Hebrew  IBibles.   '^ And  ft* 
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was  by  casting  out  these  Hebrew:  letters  &9m 
other  BiUes^  and  putting  the  correspondiug  nume- 
rals in  their  place,  that  all  the  copies  of  th^  Bibl^ 
in  other  languages,  have  since  been  mairked/ 

In  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  a  reference  is 
often  made  to  other  books,  such  as  the  book,  of 
the  dbronides  of  the  kings,  of  Israel,**  and.  of  Ju- 
dah  ;r  of  Jasher  ;*  of  Samuel  the  seer,  Nathan  the 
jMTophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  ;•  and  of  the  chro^^icles 
of  Uie  kings  of  Persia/  But  all  these  are  npw 
lost,  except  some  fragments  of  the  last»  whi^h  ar^ 
preserved  by  the  Persian  poet  Ferdosi,  who.liyed 
in  the  fourth  century  of  ithe  Mahojnedan  en^  (cor- 
redq>onding  with  the  eleventh  of  the  Christian,)  andi^ 
reckoned  the  first  of  Persiam  poete*  **  He  is  the 
author  of  the  JSkak  Nfmehi*  (says  .Su:  John  .Mair 
ookn*)  '^  or  Book  of  Kiogs^  a  noblQ  epic,  pojem  $ 
wldcht  independent  of  its  poetical  ment,  ^fwtaiwi . 
the  only  &ct8  the  Perskms)  have»:  of  the  more  eaiHy 
pmods  of  their  history*  It  is  formed  from  some 
fragments  jpf  the  .chronicles  of  the  kings  of .  Pieraia^ 
a  work  whid|  is  noticed  in  Scripture  ^  aJid  which, 
we  are  told  by  the  Grecian  author  ,Cte^a3, .  exi«ited 
when  he  was  at  the  court  of.  Artaxerxe^  Mile^ 
men/*' 

«  S  KiiigB  yilL  2S.  ^  Josh.  x.  13.  2  Sam/i.  18. 

•  1  Cbron.  xxix.  fe9.  f  Esther  vi.  1. 

c  PeraiA,  a  Poen,  Not*  (a).  Sir  John  his  iie*Iy  the  tame  obaet^ 
Tationa  in  hia.Hutoiy  of  Persia^, voLi  ch.  7.^—1  shall  gn^tiiy  my 
readers  with  his  translation  of  eight  stanzas  from  the  introduction  dT 
the  Shah  Nameh,  published  hj  him  among  other  poetns  in  18528. 
They  am  a  hymn  ta  the  Deity,  far  auperior  to  the  meat  od^kwtecl 
ii^T^tions  of  ilbe  wtotem  poeti^  aa4  isesml^ng  Ui^  enlaraed^  ;rieif^ 
and  pure  morality  of  the  Scriptures. 


•   M  ' 
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But,  besides  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the 
Jews  have  several  \mtings  of  human  compositioh, 
which  are  in  high  esteem  amoi^'them.  Of  these, 
the  first,  in  order  of  time,  is  the  SepiudginU  pro- 
cured at  the  request  of  Ftolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  valuable  as  being  the  sense  which 
the  Jews,  in  those  days,  put  on  the  Scriptures*  It 
differs  often  from  our  present  translation,  and  not 
unfrequently  serves  to  illustrate  obscure  passages.* 

All  liail  to  his  almight/  mune  For  He,  who  to  the  haman  eye 

Who  ^t  on  man  bestow'd,  A  circle  wide  has  given, 

'Andy  as  a  gnide,  bade  Reason*s  ibme  In  wisdom  did  it  power  deny 
Illume  his  darken*d  road.  To  see  the  ways  of  heayen. 

Thbu,  Lord  of  life !  Aou,  Lord  of     To  where  he  sits,  with  i^ory  orowii'd, 
space  !  Not  thought  itself  can  stray  { 

From  whom  all  light  doth  flow ;     Far,  hx  beyond  all  earthly  bound 
Huni,  who  hast  deignM  from  wond-      Dwells  He  whom  all  obey, 
roos  grace. 
Salvation's  path  to  show.  Wouldst  thou,  with  potent  Reason's 

aid, 
Ckaator  of  the  planets  bri^t ;  Pierce  dirough  the  great  design  ?. 

Lord  of  the  arch  divine;  Say,  can  the  wretch  his  breath  has 

From  thy  effulgence  borrowing  light,      '  made, 
Snn,  moon,  and  stars  do  shine.  His  Maker's  power  define? 

Thy  name,  thy  shape,  and  thy  abode,  Weak,  erring  man !  thy  duty  here 
To  man  are  all  unknown  ;  Is  gratitude  to  show  % 

Betwixt  frail  beings  and  their  God  The  Eternal's  wisd«im  to  revera^ 
A  sacred  veil  is  thrown.  Nor  farther  seek  to  know. 

*  See  Leosden's  Philol.  Hebrseo-mixtus^  diaaert.  S,  3,  4.  The 
princ^[>al  opponents  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  Sep- 
to^gint  version  are  Dnpin^  Dr.  Hody^  Le  Clerc>  and  Dr.  Prideanx 
in  his  Connex.  A.A.C.  877.  But  their  axguments  are  refuted  by  Dr. 
Brett^  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Bible,  re- 
published in  the  third  volume  of  the  late  Bishop  of  LandafiTs  Theo« 
logical  Tracts.  Dr.  Campbell  thinks  it  wss  called  the  Septnagint,  or 
Version  of  the  Seventy^  because  approved  by  the  Sanhedrin.  (New 
Translation  of  the  Gospels^  Preliminary  Dissertation  I.  part  i.)  And 
Lightfoot  thinks  that  they  translated  it  themselves,  for  the  informa- 
tioB  of  the  heathen,  that  they  might  see  that  the  Jews,  in  tbe  various 
countries  where  they  resided,  were  governed  by  laws  which  were  not 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  these  countries.  (Ch.  xi.  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Heb.  and  Takn.  Exer.  on  1  Corinthians.) 
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'Islm  ^\Jpocrypha;.Jso.  i^ted:  'fh>m  «T8«{MTia;/  *^  to 
tdde^i'.^  beoaaae  of:ihe>uiM3eitauiiy  and  cosceBled. 
Qsture  v£>  their. isAg^aai^ivneK,  never  admitted  inter 
theqJieiivfsh  Canon;,  nor  read  m  tibe  Jewish  syna« 
gagBL^  Hence  ithe  derivatioii.  of  the  name  by 
some,  beoausei  t  they  were. :  removed  on  ^rnc  xff/njj^ 
from,  the  Mcred  chest,  where  the  canonical  book^ 
trere:.|ilaced  (They  have  09  title  to  be  considered 
ds  inspind  wistings/  but.  they  contain  itnany  exoeL 
lent  sentiments,  and  supply  many  historical  facts* 
in  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  Old,  wd  be- 
ginning* of  the  New  Testaments — The  writings  igf 
Josephus  are  valuable  on  many  accounts.  His  An- 
tiquities, #hich  extetid  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  till  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  or  A.D. 
93,  are  contained  in  .twenty  books,  ai|d  give  a  com^ 
mentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  supply  the  materials  that  were  wanting  to 
explanti-  the  latter  period  of  the  Jewish  history: 
Ifls'  Wirs  of  the  J^ws,  in  seven  books,  although 
placed  aecond  ia.the  editions  of  his  works,  were 
writtep  eighteen  years  before  his  Antiquities,  j  viz, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  own  age,  or  A^D. 
73  ;  and  contain  a  striking  commentary  on  our  Sa- 
viour's prophecy  concerning  the  dej^truction  of  Je- 
rusalem. Whilst  his  account  Qf  his. own  life,  wiutr 
ten,  >A«D»  100 ;  his  two-book^  against  Apion ;  and 
hii  Discourse  on  the  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,' 
are  also  useful*  eithier  for  confinning  fact9  ionnerly 
recorded,  or  e:fehibiting  tibie  state  of  Jewish  sentiment 
and  manners^  The  above  may  be  called  th^  an- 
cient Jewish  writers,  or  clas^  authors  of  th/e^  Jew-i 
ish  nation.     As  for  the  Hebrew  Josephus^  by  Jo- 

■  Gray's  Key  to  the  Apocrypha. 
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fippon  ben  Gorion,  it  is  proved  to  be  a  fiugery  by 
Prideiiu;s/ 

Of  .the.vritioga  p£  the  Rabbis^  whieh  are.com^ 
p9mtiifel;yt.iiiode]ip^  the  fcQlowing  ase  muGh  Tahledb 
1,  T^wMukamMm,.  ot.  GoiniiDentaiieSy  ''back^m 
word  uigm£]^»g  to  ^qiiiri^  .beeaaod  'the  mmmeiii 
tatbrs  Bought  the.sensfar  o£>  Scriptqia..  TheyraM 
McouQted  of  great  authority  atid  antiquity^  ^  IW 
Midra0(Mm  BakM^  bo  Great  Cwmentaries, '  an 
9aid.  to  have  been  writiben  by  TSIanKihanidegy  who 
opgbt  to ,  have  lived:  in  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
hut  the  work  bears  evidence  of  a  later  date*  S.  Tho 
Sentences  of  Jbhe  Fathers^  entitled  Pirke  Abbd, 
and  those  under  the  name  of  Itabbi  Eliezer ;  but 
they  are  also  less  ancient  than  is  comnoDly  thongbt^ 
4h  Thje  Mi0hna  (rUl^D  Meshne)  hath  always  been 
in  very  high  esteem,  and  the  history  of  it  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Jews 
held  that  there  was  a  twofold  law.  given  to  Mosea^ 
on  Mount  Sinai  y  the  written  law,  which  is  record- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  bral  law.  This  oral 
law,  they  say,  was  never  committed  tp  .writing,  but 
delivered  by  Moses,  viv&  voce,  first  to  Aaron  and' 
his  Sons,  then  to  the  Seventy  Elders,  and  after- 
wards tq^  a  succession  of  persons  in  future  ages, 
whose  hearts^  were  desirous  to  receive  it^*  Holding 
them,  therefore,  to  be  both  of  divine  original,  tliey 
held  themselves  bpund  to  observe  th^  both  alike*. 
But  in  process,  of  time,  the  latter  came  to  have; 
much  thfe  preference  of  the  former ;  for  an  opinion' 

*  Connex.  voL  ii.  preface. 

b  Basna^e>  Rdig.  of  Jenfs^  book  iii.  ch.  30. 

c  See  a  list  of  them  in  Sureniiiuiua's  ediiioiv  of  Uie  Mttbnai  Pars. 
Quarto^  Pnefatio  ad  Lectorem. 
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arbse^  which  afterwards  universally  prevailed,  that 
the  written  law  was  in  many  places  obscure,  scanty, 
and  defective,  and  could  be  no  perfect  rule  to  them, 
iidthout  the  oral  law,  which  supplied  its  defects, 
and  solved  all  its  difficulties.  Hence  it  was  that 
they  observed  the  written  law,  no  otherwise  than 
as  it  was  interpreted  by  the  oral  law ;  verifying 
thereby  our  Saviour's  observation,  "  That  they 
made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  efiect 
by  their  traditions."  *  Such  is  the  account  which 
the  ancient  Jews  gave  of  the  origin  of  their  tradi^ 
tions,  and  something  like  this  is  entertained  by  the 
Jews  even  of  the  present  day.  But  when  we  lay 
aside  their  high-sounding  pretensions,  and  examine 
tiie  matter  impartially,  we  readily  fiid  that  these 
&vourite  traditions  can  boast  of  no  such  divine  on- 

4 

*  It  will  readily  occur  to  many  of  my  readers^  that  a  similar  cause 
produced  a  similar  corruption  in  the  Christian  churchy  when,  to  use 
the  words  of  Dr.  Uill^  late  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  And- 
iews»  "  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  Uie  progress  of  that  infloence  which 
she  acquired  over  the  Christian  world,  laid  down  the  following  posi- 
tions, which  were  received  as  true,  hy  the  members  of  her  commu- 
nion :  That  the  authority  of  Scripture,  its  right  to  the  faith  and  obe- 
dience of  Christians,  depends  entirely  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
church  :  that  besides  the  written  word,  consisting  of  the  books  which 
Christians  reodve,  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  the  church, 
thefe  is  also  an  unwritten  word,  of  which  the  church  are  the  keepers : 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  that  the  Scriptures 
i^ould  contain  a  complete  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  but  that  this 
defect,  which  arose  unavoidably  from  their  having  been  written  by 
different  authors,  upon  particular  occasions,  is  fully  remedied  by  those 
traditions  which,  although  not  written  in  any  apostolical  book,  lujfe 
been  safely  conveyed  down  through  the  church,  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles :  that  these  traditions,  pertaining  either  to  faith  or  to  morals, 
are  to  be  received  with  the  same  piety  and  reverence  as  the  Scriptures : 
and  that  the  church,  by  being  in  possession  of  this  unwritten  word, 
is  qualified,  in  its  teaching,  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  the  written 
word."    (Lectures  in  Divinity,  book  vi.  chap.  4.) 
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ffJBsi,  for  that  the  ^ciicumstance  iirhiqh  gave  rise  to 
them  was  shortly  this.     After  the  death  of  Simeon 
the  Just,  which  happened  in  the  year  before  Christ 
99Z9  there  arose  a  class  of  men  called  by  the  Jews 
"  the  Mishnical  doctors,"  from  the  Chaldaic  word 
'^  Shanah/'  which  signifies  to  deliver  by  tradition, 
who  made  it  their  business  to  study  and  descant 
upon  the  traditions  which  had  been  received,  and 
allowed  by  Ezra,  and  the  members  of  the  great  sy- 
nagogue, and  to  draw  inferences  of  their  own  from 
them ;  all  which  descants  and  inferences  they  en- 
grafted into  the  stock  of  the  ancient  traditimis,  ist 
order  to  obtain  for  them  an  equal  authority.    But 
this  liberty,  which  the  first  Mishnical  doctors  tool^ 
did  not  die  with  them ;  for  eveiy  successor  in  office 
always  thought  himself  wise  enough  to  add  some- 
thing of  his  own,  till  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
became  a  burden  almost  impossible  for  any  me* 
mory  to  bear.     Thus  matters  stood  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  ;  and  they  always  became  worse,  till^ 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  it  was  judged  proper  to  commit  them 
to  writing  ;  and  the  honour  was  assigned  to  llabbi 
Judah,  the  son  of  Simeon,  head  of  the  school,  and 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  were  then  at  Ti- 
berias, the  sanctity  of  whose  life  was  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  obtained  the  appellati(H» 
of  ^*  Hakedush,"  or  «  Holy."    Nor  do  they  seem' 
to  have  fixed  upon  an  improper  person ;  for  the 
MUhnOj  (nn't^ew  mo  sepher  meshenmt^  or  book  of 
traditions,)  which  he  wrote,  in  consequence  of  this 
application,  was  instantly  received  with  great  ve- 
neration by  the  Jews,  in  all  their  dispersions,,  ^d 
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4:f>«iD4ei>^  Upoii.by  the  kamed,  bothiinJudeiaiu} 


.  •  Spe  a  f iill^^vQcqi^t  of  the  ml  I|iw>  in  Prideaiutj,  CqniieiL.  4.A.C. 
pie ;  anA  an  analysis  of  the  Mishna^  with  the  auth(Mi»  who  harp 
translated  it  into  Latin^  in  the  list  of  Hebrew^  Chaldaic^  and  Arabic 
fllthidn,  at  th^  oid  of  Spencer  de  Legib.  Uebr.  RTtnal.  The  whole 
9f  th^  A^fa,  as  tranaUited  by  .these  a«thon«  a^d  aocoiiipattied  wifh 
the  commentaries  of  Maimonides  and  Bartenora,  and  the  notes  of  the 
transktbrs^  has  been  published  by  GiiL  Snrenhusius^  in  three  volumes 
ftiio,.a>.Anpstflfdaai»  AJX  1900 f  and  is<elU»  qnoted  in  thia  woAb 
pri»^^llowJjOgaiD^t|i#.^(Maft^9ta  i^taw^lM^  bool^,  dimted  pf 

Its  Hebrew  titles. 

'  IPaut  T.  Is  entitled^  On  Seeds :  and  contains,  1st,  The  fiene^ctions ; 
ditlit  imei,  plaoe^  tuA  eixtiomatancea^  iii  which  thanka  and  prayen 
arf  \o  beofiered tQ  Grod,  9Y)^a^^^l^l^.4>^>¥  -^^^h  the  frqits  of  thf 
earth,  and  other.blessings.    «d.  The  Angle ;  of  tfee^ fields,  viz,  which 
was  to  be  left  to  the  poor  in  the  time  of  harvest    Sd,  The  Doubtful 
V^tif;4  or  when  they  should  pay  tithj^  and  when  not    4th,  Hete« 
r^geneous  Things;  or  the  s^s  w^h  Hrere  not  to^be  sown  jtoeet^eri 
and  the  animals  and  garments  that  were  not  to  be  mixe4.    5th,  The 
Eleventh  iTear ;  when  ihey  neither  towed  nor  reaped.     6th,  Obla- 
ttpoi;  which  ware  spantaaaously  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  pro^ 
dvfi^  an4  offerfdjto  tiie  priest     7th,  The  First  Tithes.;  whfcb  w^t^ 
giyen  to  the  Levites.    8th,  The  Second  Tithes;  which  the  Israelites 
ateit  Jerusalem.  9th,  The  Cake;  which  women,  when  baking,  offer- 
ed tb  idle  priett,  ivith  its  varioua  formalities.    10th,  The  Prepuce ; 
or  concerning  the  tr^ea  which,  fcfr  the  firtft  thr^e  years,  weie  .galled 
pr»putiat«,   and  their  fruit  forbidden,     llth^  The  First  Fr^ita; 
what  they  were,  and  how  ofi^ed  at  the  Temple.  '         '  ' 

Paat  II.  On  the  FeMe .-  contains,  Ist,  The  Sabbadi ;  or  the  regu- 
ktions.of  Ite  fathers  <fonceming  it  2d|  Mixtujeaj  or  %^ip9d 
which  a  private  family  ate  together  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.' 
3d,  The  Pasforer  ;  in  all  its  parts.  4th,  The  Half  Shekel;  which 
wa  Jiaid  in^:t|ie  treasory.  ath.  The  Day  of  An^ok.  iSxpiatioA. 
^th>^Th^.  T^l^^fyacOe;^  or<fe^t.ff  tabepjades,  anAofl^.nie^ 
feasts.  7th,  The  Egg ;  so  called  from  the  first  word  in  the  treatise : 
bat  it  treats' of  the  things  which  on  any  feast  (besides  the  SabbatiiJ 
W6re)««f]il^ar  ^mlawfol.  8th>  The  Banning  of  the  Civfl  Year, 
with  the  pew  moon  in  3q)tember,  it^  i)^;uUtipn8  and  «o|einiiii^j 
9th,  Fastings;  the  various' kinds,  and  ancient  manner  of  fasting. 
10th,  The  Roll ;  or  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Esther  yearly  in  the 
tfyoftgogne.^    llth^  Theflmatt  Fcaat;iciaied  akalnteifestttm,  w  the 
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'   After  tiie  Miahna^.the  next  book  to  be  mMi 
tiooedia,  . 
5.  Tht  Qamaroy  (KiQA  Ckmtm^  or  aufipleiMiit 

• » 

middle  days  belween  tbe  fint  and  eighth  of  the  tests  lyf  f^sipwcr 
WBuSi  tabenfcles.  lSth«  The  FestiTsl ;  or  the  feasts  of  pasBOTer,  pCfito^ 
cost,  and  tabemacki. 

:  pAkr  HI.  OPRffiniM^  IToinaK^  09iiti<ns,  l8|»  The.I^eiiimto;  (^ 
manyiBg  the  brother's  widow.  9A,  Letters;  or  writings  conceriuiif 
matrimony ;  ihe  law  of  dowry ;  priyileges  of  wives ;  office  of  hus^ 
twnd ;  law  of  ▼irgins  and  widows.  9d^  Vews ;  which  bind^  and  do 
nnt^lAidi  and  of  thoK  iisha  ewddiniske.TpirR...  4d&  Tlie  ^assnta i 
^,f0w>  his  separation;  and  what  he  abstained  from.  5th«  Th^ 
Wife ;  who  violated  her  marriage  vow ;  and  the  waters  of  jealonsyl 
6th,  Divorce;  the  writing  of;   how  written;  and  how  delivered. 

71b,  Nutrtlals ;  persciis  uatted  lo-mh  otber.br  imoU^; 
fono  Wiled  to  bealhen  temyles ;  prttfj^ates  of  aipg  Mb^ 

Pa«t  IV»  On  JU9m  :  coQtams,  lat^The  first  gate;  or  first  cede  ef 
toensian  taws*  treating  of  losses  by  man  or.  beast*  9di  The  middto 
gate ;  orieeond  code^  treating  of -tldpgs.  found,  strifes,  fe,  8d>  Tbt 
last  gate;  or  th«d<iode,  treating  of  commerce;  the  rigl^  of  beritnf^ 
and  succession;  buying  and  selliiig,  &G.  4tha,  The  fisnbedrkij 
courts  inferior  to  it ;  judges  and  witnesses;  the  l«ur  kipds  of  pan- 
ishmenl^  x  the  Israelites  who  are  partakers  of  etcnial  lile^  and  those 
who  ar^  not ;  whether  there  be  more  ^es^iahs,  an4  <rfi  his  approacht 
3th»  Punishmiits  ;  of  forty  stripes,  tfth.  Oaths;  cyf. those  fit  to 
swear,  and  4pse  unfit;  and  how  far  four  diffi^fent  kinds  oCl^eepen 
8hon)4  ^o«r ;  ▼!>•  ho  who  keeps  js  thhig  gratis,  he  who.««lq|  to  keep 
hj  h^wbo  acoepto  a  reward  for  keeping,,,fiidiho  who,  keeps  it  in  tfa^ 
hope;^  reusard.  7th,  Testimouy  ;  or  the  ded^on  of  nui|y  ecmtiovern 
sies,  foilected  froq^  Ijhe  testimonies  of  ,^e  chief  Rabbis*  8th^  Stni^ge 
Wordup ;  or  many  thii^  whi^  i^^gfo^  the  iddlatry»  and  fnpersti* 
tioD  of  the  tigyptiaiM^  Crreek|y  and  Romans.  9th,  The  si^ngs  of 
the  iPetlivr^;..  who  Deceived  tb^  oral.  Isw  Srmfk  Moses,,  j^id  whiel| 
Aey  wsfe  m^.  to  baife  taught  ^  propngi^ted,.  lOih,  Doqg;^^^^ 
meiuung  Jhe  statutes  of  certava-judi^;  how^presorred;  and  fff  »i 
fljeting  p«i^8hm«iit  on  the  gnilj^.  •• 

Part  V.  Concermng  ffolinegsesi  contains,  Istg  Sfcr^oes;  whfti 
kind  they  should  be ;  the  time  when,  and  place  where  ofibred ;  by 
vhoin kflOedi propped, and ofi^liro^  Sd^I^resents;  th^varioufrdbia- 
tiopamentim^  in  LeriticnSji  chap.  i»  ij*  Sd^  Proi%e. things;  V>i* 
mals  c^f^.imd  unclean^  in  aa/sr  i^  they  were  lawful  ^  unlawfi^  for, 
the  uae.of  jpmi-^. .  4th>  JPiinu^genitorpx  ^°  "H^  ^  ^  i^foimals;  hq]f; 
offered;  how  redeemed.  5th,  Estimations;  of  thofs  thinigs  whicl^ 
were  devoted  to  God,  in  Leviticus,  chap.  xxviL    6th,  Exchange ;  of  :."> 
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to  Ae  Mishna.  There*  are  itwo  productiohs  known 
by  that  name,  those  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Babylon; 
!Ibey  were  both  written  in  the  Chaldee  language, 
as  being  the  best  understood  by  the  Jews,  and  are 
intended  as  commentaries  on  the  Mishna. 

The  6th  book  we  shall  mention  is  the  Talmud^ 
^n»7n  Telemudf)  or  Doctrine,  bcfcause  it  contains 
the  sentiments  of  the  learned  on  ,the  oral  law. 
This  is  nothing  else  than  the  Mishna  and  Gemara 
united,  like  the  text  and  its  commentary.  Accord^ 
ingly,  as  there  were  two  Gemaras,  so  there  are  two 

the'McrifieeBintiOViticaB  xxiii.  SS;  wlietli«r  allowed.  7th>  Exd* 
don ;  the  sins  whick  deserve  it  in  the  ftttnre  age.  8di>  Pfevarieation  ; 
Imt  the  abuse  of  sacred  things  ;  and  the  mann^  of  expiating  the  of- 
fence^ in  Leviticus  v.  14.  9th,  The  morning  and  evening  sacrifice. 
10th,  The  measures  of  the  Temple ;  in  which  are  collected  also  the 
ceremonies  which  were  in  use  in  it.  llth.  Nests ;  or  of  the  young  of 
birds,  which  the  poor  were  to  offer. 

'  Part  VI.  On  Purifications :  contains,  1st,  The  Vessek;  indud-* 
ing  instruments,  household-stuff^  clothes ;  how  accounted  pure,  or 
impure ;  and  how  purified.  Sd,  The  tents  and  houses ;  their  parts'; 
how  polluted  and  purified.  Sd,  Strokes;  of  leprosy,  namely,  and  how 
the  pollution  arose  from  it.  4th,  The  Cow ;  meaning  the  Red  cow  ; 
manner  of  purifying  by  it ;  and  way  of  using  the  ashes.  5th,  Purifi* 
tetions ;  from  lesser  pollutions.  6th,  Bathings ;  or  the  ponda  and 
collections  of  water,  where  men  and  women  bathed,  to  purify  them- 
i^ves.  7th,  The  Menstruous  Woman ;  and  women  after  child-birth. 
8th,  Things  laid  down ;  or  cS  the  various  fhiits  of  the  earth,  and  how 
placed,  so  as  to  be  polluted  by  the  pouring  out  of  liquids.  9th, 
Fluxes ;  Leviticus  xv.  1—18 ;  how  purified.  10th,  Daily  Washing ; 
4r  concerning  him  who,  being  purged,  could  not  partake  of  sacred 
liihigB  till  sunset.  11th,  Hands;  washing  of,  and  the  vessels  in; 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  water.  •  12th,  Little  stains ;  how  con- 
tracted by  die  touch  of  other  food. 

9 

*  Such  are  the  contents  of  the  Mishna,  as  arranged  by  Judah  Hake* 
diuh,'ih>m  the  oral  traditions  o^  the  elders.  It  is  evidently  the  re«^ 
suit  of  great  patience  and  judgment;  and  must  ever  be  valuable  to 
Ae  lovers  of  biblical  learning,  aa  the  mine  from  which  much  valuable 
ore  may  be  extracted. 
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Talmuds,  the  Jerusalem  aod  die  Babylbnish.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  consisting  c^  the  Mishna  and 
Jerusalem  Gemara,  was  written  about  A.D^  300; 
but  being  considered  imperfect,  because  containing 
the  opinions  of  only  ajfew  of  the  Rabbis  of  thai 
place,  the  Jews  at  Babylon  ^ideavoured  to  supply 
the  defect,  and  completed  a  larger  one,  about  9D0 
years  after,  which  is  much  preferred^  This  Baby*" 
lonish  Talmud,  consisting  of  the  Mishna  and  Baby-' 
lonish  Oemara,  was  always  in  manuscript,  till  AiDi^ 
1646,  when  it  was  published  at  Amsterdam, ^in  ten 
volumes;  but  the  best  edition  is  in  dx  volumes,- 
by  GuL  Surenhosius^  with  notes  by  MaimoAide» 
and  Bartenora,  at  Amsterdam,  A.D.  1698/ 

7.  The  Thf^tOy  (OVinn  Ten^^mj)  or  Interpreta- 
tion, is  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  Old  Teete-^ 
ment,  or  wdtten  law,  as  the  Talmud  is  the  para- 
phrase on  thci  oral  law  or  traditions.      It  received 
its  origin  from  the  seventy  years  captivity  at  Baby^** 
Ion,  where  the  Jew^  learned  tifie  language  of  their 
mkisters  :  for,  having  returned  -.  home,  -  they  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee  tha£if  the  He- 
brew; and,  therefo]^ 'Ezra  and  the  other  priests 
read,  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew,  and  explained  them 
in  Chaldaic.    There  are  three  paraphrases  of  pecu-* 
liar  !iK)t^  v]z..Onkeloson  the  Law,  Jonathans^' 
Uzziel  on  the  Prophets,  and  Joseph  Caecus  on  the 
Hagiographa.    Others  say,  Onkelos  on  the;  La#, 
and  Akila  on  the  I^ophets  ^d  H^giographa*  .11ie[ 
style  of  Onkelos  is  simple,  and  ..resembliog^th^; 
Scriptures.     He  is  -said  to  have  lived  ab(WKt  tfite- 
time  of  our  Saviour:    Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  waa  a! 

^  Much  tLRefal  infoAnation  concerning  the  Talmud  will. be  foui^dj 
in  Leiladen's  Philologu^  Hebneo-mixtus^  dLuert.  19—^5.'  ' 
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diHipl<»'0f  HiUel  th6  Elder,  wlio  i;^as  forty 
<dd  at  the  Ktiim  from  Babylon.  But  we  heax  ms 
thing  of  Otocus.  Spanoer  aiakes  Ookelos  and  Jos 
ttithanconteqapoFaries'with  HiUel  and  Sfaanunai^ 
^faos0  different  (pinions  upon  many  siAjects  ihm 
lUmud  recojxfe*  There  isig,  however,  internal  «vi« 
dieoce  in  tl^  Taiguita  -ob  the  Pentateuch,  Wisely 
ascribed  W  JQhathan  Ben  Uzziel,  to  make  us  be^ 
U^veit  tobovd  been  written  after  A.D.  670 ;  for  it 
qiepikiOQs  tfa^  city  of  <Cdii9tBntinople.in(NniD.  xxiv^ 
I9jb'  S^^f  mid  Lraabar(fy-and  Italy  in  /NumjOOLiy;  Bl^ 
!^YfF  ;C!fln9t|intinople  was  not  loiown.fay  that^name 
tUl  A^^t  9£89  when  Conrtaatine  the  Gteat  reknoV^ed 
the  seat  qf  his  empire  from  Rometoit;  iand  the: 
Lombards  'did  i>ot  obtain  th^  dominion  ^  Italy  .till 
A-D.  57Q-r  ; 

.  «<  Ahu^'  ^fsra  Qtmff^p^  \dbem4hewa^  ijrtrote 
s|  c^mm^ntlry  on  l^e  Old  Tesiainentite  (Hebrew  c; 
he  is  redicpned  innwg  the  most  leajteed  of  th^  Habn 
bi&'  His  ciHam^ntary  sis^' literal  9  but^  by  labporM 
iog  to  be  ccHicise,  be  haith  become  obecure.  fiber 
was  bom  at  Toledo  in  iSpaki,  •  lived  >iat  Borne  m^ouL 
It^hodes,  and  died  At  Rbiodlas  A.D.  1165,  ^ 
r  9*  J^l^^Maies  JSenrMaimim,  ^^iM^mHUdu, 
called  ui&^JRambamt  ffo«A' ^  mitials  of  bisloaih^ 
^as  born  a^Cprdpvi  ior^fiipaiii^'^oiit.A^P.  IISI^ 

.^  See  a^WH  •wf^^  ^  ittrti^  ^  T^fgam^  2nikmk  Cknwriu 
A.^'p.  87. .  Lewadm,  bqwever,  inakM  oojj  wf^  ixi  his  PkUolqgns. 
HeblW.Ttoii:ii8;  d!tf»t' k,  6/7 ;  Yiz.''6ntplos  on  the  IP^ntateuch;' 
OM'JeQ^iJkkrai^cfcn  ibtte  mttiAt3iilch^'tlir^TAfgti&/oirttie  Peti- 
tit|ffdi^Q^ni«K>ii^,;Ht  ftSb^t  aifTibed/^  JpoaliiM  Bea'9ul«l(  ^O*. 
natfaan  Beo  Uzziel  on  the  Former  and  Latt^  Prophets^  t)ie  Targji^n 
iii  iht  FiveWka^  viz.  the  Song  of  Solomon j  'Ruth^  Lamentations^' 
Bcdeaiastea^  and  Eatlier^  by  an  unknown  hand;  and  the  Tazgma  90 
the  ^Ittlma^  Vto^ethd,  and^ob.  by  Rab.  Jixae.  surnamed  Csciis.    ^ 
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lived  icAg  ill  i^ypt  as  itphyBiciiir^  Md  4kXihere 
AJQ,  ises. '  few:  auithoiB  Me  Aore  fi^iietifly* 
qi]OtBd)thattiie^  i^HewicAe.  Mf  nost  ef  dieoi|rib^ 
jects  coMaiii^  in^the  TAtmA^  and^ig  i^ckMliled 
l^e  modi  Msmifl  ^ttd  sydteidiitic  of  tli^  wtittti.*  ^^ 
10.  Tlie  last  ailtiiofr  { idi4tt  nientton' ig Don/^i^ltte^ 
AbarbaneL  He  wrote  a  botaimenfary  dn  tlie  !to%^ 
mer  prophets,  and  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  two  of 
the  latter ;  ^  a  treatise  on  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  as  composed  by  Maimonides ; 
and  a  treatise  on  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the 
consecration  of  the  new  moon,  acconting  to  the 
Rabbis,  against  the  Karaites;  the  first  fixing  it 
wlMfi  «he  betetee  Visible,  *  tiie  la«t  dt  the  chafigei 
He%as  bom  at  Lisbon,  il.I>.  l43?7 ;  was  employ- 
ed at  th^/ court  g£,  4^on^u$  V^Jl  1^  H»  \  native 
eountry  as 'ait  ^^e,  ^p^itli4iM  rest  of  the  JeWi^^-tA^D. 
14^ ;  (fied  at'Temce,  arid  ^^s  buried  at  f^^Aua, 
A*D.  1508.  As  a.writd>  his.  style  is  pufe^  elegant, 
and  energetic.  In  his  Commentary,  he  does  not 
comment  tm  limg^  verses,  b«t'tiiiDe8  aocefaiittciiilit' 
itamAer  of  tlMfti'  togelKte^  ^  •  starts  MobjeojihM  rr«;hidk> 
seemi/'at  firstisight,  unan&weRdilej-aiJd  a^^AmaJthem 
wMi^1|ie  greaita*iia«ili6y«  XRtfia^hsrwhtiiigB.he 
adi)i^  tie  iMMe'plaD,,  antd.  wfeh^  theiwaajfana'  d£ 

SDtah  Aii^i^  w^ti^atitou0toi4tie>&ndsiDMntal4^ 
dei  of  the  Jd#iilr  fisffa,  riten^^  Jin; 

dfap.  i;  iirwe  h£^Na^taij6ifitot«f  tW^it^ 
d%.  iii^— -V.  ti!rebty«^igte  i^cAite^y^'^tlMldrit^^ 

*  Beeana&ilyBudr  Wwoiis,  Sftffifiaieiitcriieso^  Che'tMtttyoh. 
in  Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.'  ftituaL  iAti^hiim  tt»tf;'  -  '''''  "^  ^'  ' '^  '''^ 

^  fiteelbe  Jewish  dlHnon  of  AeiM^cflTBW^        ai^1t«|!li^' 
ningoftiiisaectiini.  '^^ 
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hiokself  and  others,  agaiast  their  claim  to  the  pre^ 
eminence  of  essentials.  In  chap.  vi. — ^xi.  .nine 
propositions  are  explained,  which  were  necessary 
^  Uie  right  understanding  of  the  subject  And 
from  chap.  xiL  to  chap.  xxi.  these  propositions  are 
applied  with  great  ingenuity  to  the  solution  of  the 
above^nentioned  doubts.* 


SECT.  III. 
Jewish  Notions  qf  Astronomy. 

JeiHih  nodon  of  the  figure^  motioD,  and  diaaofaition  of  tlie  'mhIi.' 
Oldectioiis  against  the  Copernican  system  examined.  State  of  astro* 
nomy  in  Chaldea^  ^g7P^>  ^^d  Judea.  The  cases  of  Joshua^  and 
the  dial  of  Ahaz.    Arcturus  and  Orion  described:  the  Pleiades:' 

.  the  cfaamhovs  of  the  wmtfa :  llaxsaroth.  PtoUnntfa  difibeMtt'SK** 
planation  of  these.  Ludfer,  or  VenuB>  the  only  planet  mentoBed 
in  Scripture.    The  darkness  at  our  Saviour's  death  considered.  An 

'  faitereMing  extract  from  Ferguson's  Tracts. 

■ 

T^  whole  of  Scripture  evidentiy  strikes  against- 
the  generally  reoeived  heathoi  opinion,  either  r  of 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  or  of  its  formation  l^- 
chance ;  for  it  points  out  its  creaticm  by  the  power 
of  God^  at/ no  Very  remote  period,  and  its  entire 
de^iendence  on  him  for  its  continuance  and^regvi^> 
larity.  As' for  f the,  particular  form  of  the .  eartii^. 
and  the<  p]aoe>it  holds  in  the  system  of  natiire,>  the^ 
c^inioos  of  .  /the  ancients  were  yeiy  various :  $ome> 
suppjosing  that'itwas  an  extended  plane,  the  e^ts^ 

*  Consld^ljle  additional  infonnation  as  to  Jewish  authors  may  he 
obtained  in  the  catalogue  given  hy  Spencer ;  Prideaux^  Ck>nnex;  .toL 
ii  fvdhoe;  and  Lewden'a  Fhilolpgos  Helnrco-mixtus^  dissert*  l€> 
IT. 
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laities  of  which  were  surrounded  by  water;  and 
others  that  it  was  a  globe,  with  a  surface  diversified 
by  land  and  water  :  some  imagining  that  it  was  fix- 
ed in  its  place,  while  the  sun  and  the  starsjrevolved 
around  it ;  and  others  that  the  sun  was  fix^,  and 
that  the  earth  and  planets  revolved  around  him* 

We  know  little  of  the  ideas  of  the  Jews,  con« 
ceming  the  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  each 
other,  both  on  account  of  the  distance  of  time,  and 
because  the  Scriptures  were  given  for  other  ends 
than  to  teach  men  philosophy ;  but,  from  what  we 
can  collect,  they  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the 
same  with  what  is  accounted  at  present  the  true 
^stem  o£  astronomy.  For  Job  *  speaks  of  "  stretch* 
ing  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hang- 
ing the  earth  upon  nothing."  The  diurnal  and  an- 
nual motions  of  the  eartli  are  not  only  hinted  at; 
but  contained  in  the  word  by  which  they  described 
tliat  body.  For  ^"^  arets,  the  earth,  is  derived 
firom  3tn  rets^  a  wheel,  which  not  only  revolves 
round  its  own  axis,  but  has  a  progressive  motion 
like  that  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  And  the  dis- 
solution of  the  world  was  known  to  Job,  when  he 
said  ^  that  *^  man  lieth  down,  and  nsedi  not  tUl  the 
heavens  be  no  more  :'^  and  that  God  **  compasseth 
tile  waters  with  limits,  till  the  day  and  night  come 
to  an  end  :**  "^  whilst  Peter  reveals  to  us  the  precise 
agent  that  shall  be  employed  in  this  awful  work  ; 
for  he  tells  us/  that  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the  which  the  hea- 
vens shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  beat ;  the  earth 

»  Jol^  xxvi.  7.      *  Job  xir.  18*     «  Job  xxvi.  10.     ^  2  Peter  iiL  10. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,   shall    be 
burnt  up." 

It  hath  been  objected  to  this  reasoning,  diat  there 
are  other  parts  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  sta* 
bility  of  the  earth,*  and  of  the  motion  of  tlie  sun  and 
heavenly  bodies.^  But  it  may  be  answered,  that  such 
expressions  might  only  have  been  used  in  accom- 
modation to  visible  appearances ;  and  as  they  an 
8till  used  by  philosophers  in  their  common  convert 
nation  every  day,  who  talk  of  the  rudng  and  settii]^ 
of  the  sun,  and  of  the  stability  of  the  earth,  as  r»«- 
dily  as  the  unlettered  peasant* 

From  the  hints  given  in  the  Book  of  Job,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  consider  the  system  of  Pytfaa- 
^oras,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Copernicus,  as 
only  a  more  complete  development  of  that  wMcii 
was  anciently  known  to  that  patriarch.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  same  belief  was  entertained  by  die  more 
intelligent  among  the  Jews,  in  the  earlier  period 
of  their  history,  who  drew .  tlieir  infonnation  from 
the  sacred  oracles,  rather  than  from  die  erroneous 
and  extravagant  cosmogonies  of  their  heathen 
neighbours.  And  who  knows  but  the  philos(^hms 
who  went  to  the  East  in  search  of  truth,  may  have 
received,  while  in  the  neighboiurhpod  of  Judea^ 
those  hints  which,  when  reported  to  others,  or  itfi- 
proved  by  themselves,  may  have  laid  the  founda^ 
tion  of  those  theories,  which  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  posterity  ?  One  thing  i»  certain,  that 
Pythagoras  travelled  into  Egypt  and  Chaldea  in 
quest  of  knowledge  ;  and  that  he  cestded  in  these 
countries  many  yeans.    In  passing  and  repassing 

*  1  Chron.  xvi.  30.  Ps.  xciiL  1 ;  xcvi.  10;  w.  S;  cxix.  90.  Ecdes.  i.  ♦. 
*»  Gcii.  XV.  17;  xix.  S3.    Ps.  xix,  S,  6.    £ccles.  i.  5. 
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from  Greece  to  Chaldea,  he  could  scarcely  (sail  to 
become  acquainted  with  so  singular  a  people  as  the  - 
Jews  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  hints  he  may 
have  received  of  their  political,  religious,  and  sstro* 
noraical  systems,  may  have  served  to  perfect  those 
views  which  he  was  afterwards  pleased  to  commu* 
nicate  to  the  world*    If  the  above  reasoning  be 
true,  the  land  of  Canaan  has  be^i  the  cradle  both 
■o£  reUgion  and  philosophy ;  and '  fbom  it,  ^s  from 
a  centre,  have  the  rays  oP  science  and  religion  di- 
verged among  the  nations^     Nor  is  it  any  objec- 
tion to  this  reasoning,  that  we  have  no  written  reu 
cords,  stating  particularly  that  this  was  the  case  t 
for  the  Jews  had  equal  advantages  with  the  E^ypt* 
ians  and  Chaldeans,  for  making  observations  in 
astronomy ;  and  there  would  be  some  in  that  coun*- 
try,  as  well  as  in  the  others,  whose  genius  led  them 
to  these  pursuits ;.  but  the  reason  why  we  hear  no- 
thing of  their  discoveries  is,  that  their  religion 
prevented  them  from  associating  with  other  nations, 
and,  consequently,  prevented  strangjer^  from  resid* 
ing  among  them.     Perhaps  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  then,  was :  That  they  had  as  just  views  at 
the  great  outline  of  the  solar  system  as  any  of  therr 
neighbours,  but  that  the  observations  made  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  were  more  within  the 
reach  of  Pythagoras  and  other  inquiring  travellers, 
and  therefore  recorded  by  them  in  their  several 
writings. 

But  since  we  are  strangers  to  the  discoveries 
which  the  Jews  may  have  made  in  astronomical 
science,  is  there  no  way  to  come  at  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth  ?  Are  there  no  borrowed  lights 
which  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  dispel  the 
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gloom,  and  furnish  us  with  the  probable  progress 
-  of  that  science  among  that  interesting  people  ?  The 
only  reply  which  can  be  made  to  this  query  is,  to 
state  the  hints  we  have  in  ancient  autliors,  of  the 
astronomy  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  these  formed  the  outlines  of  the  astrono- 
mical creed,  among  the  thinking  part  of  the  Jews 
in  those  times. 

Let  us  b^;in  then  with  Chaldea*  We  are  inform- 
ed  by  the  peripatetic  philosopher  Simplicius^  on 
the  authority  of  Porphyry,  that  when  Babylon  was 
taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Callisthenes  collect- 
ed the  astronomical  observations  of  the  Chaldeans 
for  1903  years,  and  transmitted  them  to  Aristo- 
tle, at  tlie  desire  of  the  Macedonian  king.  We 
know  for  certain,  that  three  eclipses  of  the  moon 
mete  accurately  observed  at  Babylon,  in  the  yeaw 
.719  and  720  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  in  the  temperate  and  cloud- 
less climate  of  Chaldea,  tliese  were  not  their  earli- 
est attempts  in  practical  astronomy.  Ptolemy,  who 
made  use  of  these  eclipses  for  determining  the  mean 
motion  of  the  moon,  has  recorded  other  four  lunar 
eclipses,  the  last  of  which  was  observed  at  Babylon 
about  S67  years  before  Christ  The  astronomical 
knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans,  however,  is.  more  uQ- 
equivocally  marked  in  their  luni-solar  periods, 
which  must  have  been  deduced  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  accurate  observations.  Their  period  pf 
eclipses,  which  they  called  Saros,  consisted  of  223 
lunations,  or  €585  days,  8  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  moon  returned  to  the  very  same  position, 
with  regard  to  the  sun,  and  to  her  own  node,  and 
perigee.     The  eclipses,  therefore,  which  were  t^- 
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served  during  one  period^  enalded  ^em  to  predict 
those  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  period  which 
succeeded,  and  all  the  other  phenomena  which  re* 
suited  fit>in  the  combined  motions  of  the  two  lumi- 
naries. The  accurate  tables  of  Delambre  and  Ma- 
son miake  this  period  6585  days,  7  hours,  iS  miur 
utes,  and  31  seconds,  so  that  the  error  of  tiie  Chal- 
dean astronomers  amounted  only  to  17  minutes 
and  S9  seconds.  The  Chaldeans,  if  we  trust  to  the 
authority  of  Albategnius,  made  the  sidereal  year 
S65  days,  6  hours,  and  11  minutes  }  and  it  appears 
from  their  luni-solar  periods,  that  .their  tropical 
year  was  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  and  30 
seconds.  Hence  we  liave  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  must  have  been  acquainted. with  the  pre* 
cession  of  the  equinoctial  points ;  a  fact  which  they 
might  easily  have  deduced  from  the  heliacal  rising 
and  setting  of  the  fixed  stars.  Aristotle  informs 
us,  that  the  occultations  of  the  planets  and  stars  by 
the  moon  had  been  frequently  observed  by  the  Ch^r 
deans ;  and  we  learn  from  Diodorus,  th$it  they  COQ- 
sidered  the  comets  as  subject  to  the  same  laws  wi|J) 
the  planetary  bodies,  but  revolviQg  in  orbits  which 
receded  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  eartli.  From 
the  occultations  of  the  stars,  they  conjectured,  that 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  were  caused  by  the  interpor 
sition  of  the  moon  ;  but,  though  they  seem  to  hav^ 
been  acquainted  with  the  sphericity .  of  the  earth, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  lunar  eclipses. 
Ptolemy  mentions  an  observation  upon  Saturn, 
which  was  made  about  the  year  before  Christ  228, 
the  only  one  upon  the  planets  which  history  has 
recorded  ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  that 
the  Chaldeans  were  acquainted  with  the  periods  of 
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all  the  planets,  aod  regarded  the  ipoon  as  the 
smallest  of  the  heav^y  bodies,  and  the  nearest  to 
the  earth.  So  much  then  for  the  discoveries  which 
are  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Chaldeans. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of 
probability,  whether  astronomy  was  first  cultivated 
in  Egypt  or  Chaldea*  The  Egyptians,  according 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  maintained  that  48,853  years 
elapsed  between  the  time  of  Vulcan  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  and  that,  during  that  period^ 
'they  had  observed  SyS  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  SSS 
of  the  moon.  These  numbers  represent  pretty 
nearly  the  proportion  between  the  eclipses  of  the 
two  luminaries  ;  and  though  fewer  than  what  really 
happened,  they  were  those  which  had  been  parti- 
cularly noticed^  and  therefore  recorded  by  the 
Egyptians.  From  the  heUacal  rising  of  Sinus,  the 
Egyptians  ascjBrtained  the  length  df  their  year  to 
be  S65{  days;  and  hence  they  discovered  the  Sothic 
or  Canicular  period  of  1460  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  pionths  and  festivals  of  their  civil  year 
of  865  days  returned  to  the  same  seasons.  Accord- 
ing to  Macrobius,  the  jBg^yptians  were  acquainted 
with  the  revolution  of  Mercury  and  Venus  round 
Ae  sun,  and  the  order  which  the  planets  held  in 
the  system ;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  Diodorus 
l^culus  is  correct  in  asserting,  that  they  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  stations  and  retrogradations  of 
the  plaQets.  Phenomena,  so  striking  as  ecUpses  of 
the  sun  aoid  moon,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  this  intelligent  people.  Conon,  the 
friend  of  Archimedes,  collected  many  eclipses  of 
the  sun  which  had  been  observed  by  the  Egyptians ; 
iid  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  they. employed  formu^ 
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Iffi  resembling  those  of  die  Indiima  and  Siamese* 
for  computing  their  celestial  pfaraomena.  Thaler 
appears  to  have  received  from  the  Egyptians  hi^ 
method  of  predicting  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  and 
Diogenes  Laertius  asserts  it  as  his  opinion^  that  the. 
earth  had  a  spherical  form>  and  that  the  mopn  was 
eclipsed  by  plunging  into  its  shadow. 

These  facts,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Bdinbufgh  Encyclopedia,'  clearly  prove  the  great 
progress  wliich  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  had 
made  in  astronomy :  and  serve  to  show  what  may 
have  been  the  probable  state  of  that  science  also 
among  the  Jews.  One  thing  diey  clearly  indicatCg 
viz.  the  source  ftom  whence  Pythagoras  derived 
his  knowledge  of  the  solar  system*  which  he  com-\ 
municated  to  the  world  about  500  years  before 
Christ ;  and  which  consisted  in  placing  the  sun  in 
the  centre,  and  maldng  all  the  planet^  to  revolve^ 
around  it**  Neither  Greece  nor  Rome,  however,- 
was  prepared  to  receive  this  theory  of  Pythagoras  j^ 
and  it  was  accordingly  superseded  by  one  diainetri<!i 
cally  opposite,  which  was  broached  by  Ptolemyt  a 

*  Art.  Astronomy. 

^  The  school  of  Pythagoras  was  no  stranger  to  that  dedination  of 
the  earth's  axis  fkom  a  perpendiailar  to  ita  orbit,  od  wliich  t)ie  sea* 
SODS  depend. 

Thus  Philolaus  thought  yw  muM>^  ^n^^tfia^  ri^i  r»  «'«'C>  **''*  **'*^»^ 
J^tltvy  that  the  earth  was  carried  round  the  fire^  or  sun,  in  an  oblique 
drdc.  (Plutarch  de  Flac.  lib.  ili.  cap.  13.)  And  Axis|arc))|is  taught 
that  the  heaven  was  immoveable^  ij^m^im  )»  »mrmXtlav  kvkXw  m*  y«t», 
afut  tuu  trt^i  rn  aurns  ft^«m  Itvw/uftiVf  but  that  the  earth  moved  in  an 
oblique  circle^  revolving  at  the  same  time  round  its  own  axis.  (Fhlt 
taivh  de  Facie  in  Orbe  Lun«,  tom.  ii,  p.  933.)  Tliia  declipation  of 
the  earth's  axis^  on  which  the  seasons  depend,  is  now  known  to  be 
234  degrees.  The  interesting  fact,  that  all  the  planets  move  round 
the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci  of  thesi 
ellipses,  was  the  discovery  of  Kepler. 
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native  of  £g3rpt,  and  author  of  that  geography 
which  bears  his  name,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
150.  His  system,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Ptolemaic,  placed  the  earth  in  the  centre, 
and  made  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  planets  to  re« 
volve  aroand  it  and,  strange  to  say,  was  univer- 
sally  believed  and  adopted  by  the  learned  above 
1400  years.  But  error  in  the  end  gave  place  to 
truth ;  and  Copernicus,  by  reviving  in  the  l6th 
century,  the  long*despised  theory  of  Pythagoras, 
has  afforded  to  philosophers  the  opportunity  of  de- 
monstrating, by  numberless  proofs,  the  falsity  of 
the  one,  and  the  truth  of  the  other. 

Assuming,  then,  this  position,  that  the  system 
of  Pythagoras,  and  afterwards  of  Copernicus,  is 
the  tine  system  of  the  universe,  I  may  observe, 
that  its  simplicity  and  truth  recommend  it  irresis- 
tibly to  every  discerning  mind :  for  the  sun  is  de- 
monstratively proved  to  be  far  larger  than  any  of 
the  planets  ;  and  it  is  surely  more  natural  that  the 
less  should  revolve  around  the  greater,  than  that 
the  greater  should  revolve  around  the  less.  Be- 
sides, common  sense  tells  us,  that  the  scheme 
which  is  simple  should  certainly  be  preferred  to 
that  which  is  intricate.  Now,  the  Pythagorean  or 
Copemican  system  is  infinitely  more  simple  than 
the  Ptolemaic ;  and  all  the  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  which,  by  the  one,  are  intricate 
and  unnatural,  are  by  the  other  easily  explained ; 
philosophers  having  shown,  that  the  planetary  mo- 
tions are  so  regulated,  that  tlie  squares  of  the 
times,  in  which  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sim, 
are  always  proportional  to  the  cubds  of  their  mean 
distances  fi*om  that  body.     This  is  a  fact  which  is 
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in  perfect  conformity  with  die  system  of  Coperni- 
cus, but  diaanetrically  opposite  of  that  of  Pto- 
lemy. 

As  for  those  singular  cases  mentioned  in  Joshua 
X.  12,  .18,  2  Kings  XX.  10,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8,  of 
the  sun  standing  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua^ 
and  the  shadow  of  the  sun  going  back  ten  degrees 
on  the  dial  of  Ahaz ;  these  form  no  objection  to 
the  foregoing  reasonii^.  For  it  was  certainly 
more  natural,  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
as  a  single  body,  should  be  interrupted  or  re- 
versed, than  that  tlie  whole  solar  syst^n  should 
be  arrested*  And  if  the  efiect  could  be  produced 
by  an  increased  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays,  in 
passing  through  our  atmosphere,  as  many  phi- 
losophefrs  have  thot^ht,  there  was  then  no  occa^ 
sion  for  the  earth  standing  still,  or  the  sun  retunt- 
ing  at  all/ 

.  Few  readers  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  earth's  standing  still,  or  becoming 
retrograde.  The  following  observations^  therefor^ 
transmitted  to  the  author  by  a  fiiend,  wiJl  set  them 
in  a  striking  light.  **  Recollect,"  says  he,  **  that 
stopping  the  earth  in  its  revolution,  or  turning  it 
in  a  contrary  direction,  to  produce  the  appearances 
described  by  Joshua  and  Isaiah,  would,  without 
the  intervention  of  other  miracles,  have  had  the 
following  dire  effects.  With  the  first  shock,  it 
would  have  laid  flat  every  person  who  was  stand* 
ing  on  the  earth's  surface,  overturned  every  build* 
ing,  and  broken  all  the  trees  of  the  forests.  The 
atmosphere  would  have  commenced  whirling  round 

*  See  Stackbouse's  Hist,  of  ihe  Bible>  book  v.  cbap.  i.  diss.  1 ;  and 
Bishop  Gleig's  Appendix. 
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the  earth,  at  the  rate,  near  the  equator,  of  about  a 
thousand  miles  in  an  hour ;  which  is  mcNre  than  fifl 
teen  times  the  velocity  of  the  greatest  hurricane  that 
ever  swept  the  habitations  and  sustenance  c£  man 
from  the  surface  of  a  West  Indian  island.  The 
rocks  would  have  been  shot  from  their  places  like 
cannon  balls,  and  the  mountains  themselves  would 
not  have  withstood  the  horrid  bombardment.  The 
waters,  too,  hurled  along  with  as  much  velocity  as 
the  air,  and  with  above  eight  hundred  times  its 
density,  would  have  carried  Andes  and  Himalayas 
<^  iron  before  them,  as  cork  wood  ;  and  sweeping 
tlieir  way  to  the  poles,  would  have  accumulated 
there  to  the  depth  of  about  fourteen  miles,  leaving 
the  equatorial  regions  without  a  drop,  in  the  deep* 
est  recesses  of  the  present  ocean.  Noah's  flood 
would  have  been  the  swelling  of  a  brook,  and  Mil- 
ton's battle  of  the  angels,  tearing  up  hills  by  the 
roots,  would  have  been  the  skirmishing  of  the  pig- 
mies and  the  cranes,  when  compared  with  this  war 
of  elements,  and  wreck  of  matter.'' 

The  Jewish  historian  Josephus  *  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  was 
accelerated  at  first  as  much  forward,  as  it  was  after- 
wwds  made  to  go  backward ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  day  was  neither  longer  nor  shorter  than 
usual ;  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  agrees  best 
with  astronomy,  as  the  eclipses  prior  to  tliat  mira* 
cle  were  observed  at  the  same  times  of  the  day,  as 
if  it  had  never  happened.  Nor  is  it  any  objection 
to  his  interpretation,  that  it  was  heard  of  at  Baby-' 
Ion ;  for  so  remarkable  a  refraction  of  the  sun's 
rays  might  have  been  told  them  as  a  remarkable 

*  Antiq.  X.  ^. 
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occurrence :  since  we  find  that  ambassadors  were 
s^t  to  Hezekiah^  not  only  to  inquire  after  his 
healthy  but  concerning  the  wonder  that  had 
happened  in  the  land/  The  words  of  Jose*, 
phus  are»  <^  He  desired  that  he  (viz.  Isaiah)  would 
make  tlie  shadow  of  the  sun»  which  had  already 
gone  down  ten  steps  in  his  house,  to  return  again 
to  the  same  place,  and  to  make  it  as  it  was  be- 
fore." »• 

But  let  us  now  attend,  particularly,  to  the  inci- 
dental notices  we  have  in  Scripture,  of  some  of 
those  stars  and  constellations,  which,  in  every  age, 
liaye  attracted  the  notice  of  men.  They  are  no 
exact  criterion  of  the  state  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge among  that  singular  people ;  but  they  will 
tend  to  illustrate  those  passages  where  they  are  to 
be  found.  There  are  two  places  in  Job,  and  one 
in  Amos,  where  we  have  several  of  them  mention- 
ed. Thus,  in  Job  ix.  9,  it  is  said,  that  God  <<  made 
Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers 
of  the  south."  In  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  Jehovah, 
in  order  to  humble  Job,  asked  him  if  he  could 
<<  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Oricm  ?  if  he  could  bring  forth  Maz- 
zaroth  in  his  season,  or  guide  Arcturus  with  his 
sons  ?"  And  the  prophet  Amos,  chap.  v.  8,  en- 
joined it  upon  Israel,  to  leave  the  calves  which  Je- 
roboam had  made,  and  ^*  seek  him  who  maketh  the 
seven  stars  and  Orion."  Here,  then,  we  have 
Arcturus  with  his  sons,  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  or 
seven  stars,  the  chambers  of  the  south,  and  Maz- 
zaroth ;  all  of  which  deserve  our  attention.  Let  us 
examine  them  in  their  order. 

*  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  ^  Wbieton's  Translttion  and  Note. 
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Arcturus  is  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  the  constellation  Arcto-phylax,  or  Bootes.  The 
word  is  formed  of  a^xrogj  a  bear,  and  ov^et^  the  tail ; 
because  it  is  situated  near  the  tail  of  Ursa  Major, 
or  the  Great  Bear.  This  star  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  as  well  as 
by  Job.  Mr.  Homsby  concludes,  that  Arcturus  h 
the  nearest  fixed  star  to  our  system,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  because  the  variation  of  its  place,  in 
consequence  of  a  proper  motion  of  its  own,  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  any  other.  The  original 
word  for  Arcturus,  in  Job  ix.  9,  is  ^  Oshy  and  in 
Job  xxxviii*  32,  it  is  t^'^y  Oish  ;  which  Mons.  De 
Goguet  derives  from  tffy}f  Oush^  signifying,  in  the 
Hebrew,  "  to  gather  together,  or  assemble,**  and 
in  the  Arabic,  "  to  make  a  circuit  j"  both  of  which 
he  explains,  not  of  Arcturus  in  the  constellation 
Bootes,  but  of  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear ; 
which,  being  composed  of  seven  stars  in  the  form 
of  a  plough,  may  be  said  to  be  "  a  gathering  toge- 
ther,'* or  collection  of  stars,  whose  circuit  round 
the  pole  every  night,  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation." It  was  by  looking  upwards,  in  a  line  from 
the  two  stars,  which  fonn  the  handles  of  the 
plough,  that  the  ancient  sailors  found  the  pole  star, 
by  which  they  were  guided  in  their  voyages,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

The  second  mentioned  constellation  is  Orian^ 
one  of  those  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  n^ar 
the  foot  of  Taurus,  or  the  Bull.  It  is  formed  of  a 
number  of  stars,  supposed  to  resemble  a  man  hold- 
ing a  club  in  his  hand  ;  the  most  remarkable 
of  which,   to  a  common  observer,  are  the  three 

•  Origin  of  Laws^  toL  i.  dissert. -3. 
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equidiatant  stars  in  liis  belt,  called,  by  the  vulgar, 
tlie  king's  measuring  rod,  and  the  other  three  stars 
in  their  neigbourhood,  at  half  the  distance  from 
each  other,  which  are  in  the  sheath  of  his  sword. 
The  original  word  in  Job  ix.  9«  xxxviii.  31,  Amos 
V,  8,  is  ^M  ie^f  which  signifies  *•  cold ;"  and  De 
Goguet  *  supposes  that,  instead  of  Orion,  it  must 
have  meant  the  constellation  Scorpio,  which  intro- 
duced winter  in  the  days  of  Job ;  a  supposition 
which  appears  to  me  extremely  probable.  For,  in 
the  days  of  that  patriarch,  the  constellation  Orion 
arose  heliacally  in  tlie  middle  of  June  ;  whereas 
Scorpio  did  not  arise  till  the  end  of  Octdien 
According  to  De  Goguef  s  supposition,  tfaerefbro, 
the  words  in  Job  xxxviii.  81,  should  rim  thus : 
Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  (not  of  Orion,  but)  of 
Scorpio?  Canst  thou  dissolve  the  chains  which 
begin  to  bind  the  earth  when  that  constellation  ap- 
pears ?  Art  thou  able  to  convert  tlie  cold  of  winter 
into  the  heat  of  summer  ? 

The  third  cluster  of  stars  mentioned  in  Job,  and 
Amos,  are  the  Pleiades,  or  Seven  Stars  in  the 
neck  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  or  theBulL  They 
derive  their  name  from.  7X£/4v,  navigo,  as  being  ter- 
rible to  mariners,  by  reason  of  the  rains  and 
storms  which  frequently  arose  with  them.  The 
Romans  called  them  vergiliae,  from  ver,  the  spring. 
The  original  word  in  Job  ix.  9»  xxxviii.  31,  is 
iTCS  kini£p  or  "  heat,*'  and  is  consequently  the  op- 
posite of  kesily  or  "  cold,"  already  considered. 
Hence,  when  Job  says,  ch.  xxxviii.  81,  «  Canst 
thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  ?*' 
the  meaning  is.  Canst  thou  prevent  the  constella* 

*  Origin  of  L«ws^  vol.  i.  diRsert.  3. 
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tion  iime  from  dispelling  the  cold,  and  covering 
the  earth  with  flowers  and  fruits  ?  It  is  evident, 
therefore^  as  De  Goguet  thinks/  that  Umi  means 
the  Pleiades,  which  in  Job's  time  introduced  spring: 
and  in  Dissert.  2d  he  has  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  such,  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  this  was  the  case.  In  ihe 
prophecy  of  Amos^  the  power  of  God  is  mention* 
ed  as  a  reason  why  they  should  depend  upon  him. 
*'  Seek  him  who  made  f}1^'^^  kime^  the  cold,  Pleia- 
des or  seven  stars,  and  ^d,  kesU^  the  heat,  Orion, 
or  rather  Scorpio,*'— -him  who  niles  over  the  various 
reasons.  In  Josephus''  we  read,  that  the  Jews, 
when  besieged  by  Antiochus,  and  in  great  want  of 
water,  were  relieved  "  by  a  copious  shower  of  rain, 
which  fell  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,"  the  heli- 
acal setting  of  which,  in  the  days  of  Antiochus, 
is  computed  by  Whiston,  in  a  note  on  the  place^ 
to  have  been  in  the  spring,  about  February.  And 
this,  with  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  mentioned  in  the 
reign  of  Herod,^  and  an  allusion  to  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  which  happened  about  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar's  death,  are  the  only  astronomical  characters 
of  time  that  we  meet  ^rith  in  Josephus.^ 

•  Vol.  i.  dissert.  3.  *>  Antiq.  xiiL  8.  ^ 

^  Thirteenth  of  March^  Julian  period  4710^  in  the  fourth  year 
before  Christy  according  to  Whiston. 

^  Antiq.  xiv.  10 ;  xvil.  6.  As  the  heliacal  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stars  has  heen  often  mentioned^  and  must  be  understood,  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  observations,  I  shall  explain 
it  in  the  worda  of  the  friend  alluded  to  in  page  Idl. 

**  To  make  such  as  havo  not  an  opportunity  of  studying  astrono- 
my understand  what  is  meant  by  heliacal  rising  and  setting,  I  would 
observe,  that  the  heavens  appear  to  be  a  globe,  within  which  #e  are 
placed,  revolving  from  east  to  west  The  stars  around  us  appear  to 
be  fixed  on  the  surface  of  this  globe.    The  attn„  on  the  contrary. 
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The  Chawhers  of  the  South,  in  Job  ix.  9»  are 
opposed  to  the  northern  constellations;  and,  be« 

thongh  appearing  on  the  same  surface^  is  not  fixed  to  it>  but  has  a 
•km  motion  along  it»  from  west  to  east*  So  that,  were  the  sun,  to* 
day,  seen  jdong  nvith  any  of  the  fixed  stars,  he  wonld,  in  a  day  or 
two  after,  be  a  little  to  the  east  of  it.  In  this  way  the  snn  appears 
-to  traverse  the  whole  circuit  of  the  celestial  globe,  in  the  space  of  a 
ye$r;  after  which,  he  resumes  the  same  course.  The  sun  thus 
ehanges  his  place  among  the  stars  only  a  very  little  each  'day ;  and 
supposiag,  as  we  may  do  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  he  were 
absolutely  fixed  among  them,  it  is  manifest  that  the  revolution  of  the 
celestial  sphere  must  cause  the  sun  to  set,  or  descend  below  the 
^western  luMrixoil,  in  the  evemog,  sooner  than  the  stars  aiuftated  to  te 
•eist  of  him ;  and  rise  in  the  morning,  above  the  eaatem  horiaon^ 
later  than  the  stars  on  his  west.  Let  now  a  person,  who  has  observed 
the  rising  of  the  stars  during  a  whole  night,  note  particularly  diose 
whidi  were  just  coming  into  view  above  the  esalem  edge  of  liie 
Jioriaon,  when  the  aj^roaching  light  of  the  sun  began  to  wipe  tlie 
wh<4e  from  the  face  of  the  heavens,  he  would  say,  if  he  used  the 
language  oi  the  astronomer,  that  these  stars  roae  heUacdUy ;  and  in 
like  manner,  if  he  noticed,  in  the  evenings  the  first  stars  whidi  iht 
departing  lig^t  of  the  sun  allowed  to  become  visible,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  horizon,  and  which  were  just  going  to  set  in  his  rear,  he 
would  say  that  they  set  heliacalfy.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how 
this  heliacal  risii^  or  setting  alters  from  day  to  day.  For,  as  the  inn 
appears  to  traverse  the  heavens  from  west  to  east,  in  the  space  of  a 
year,  he  advances^  each  day,  a  little  nearer  to  the  stars  on  the  east  of 
ium  ;  leaving  those  on  the  west  more  distant  ftom  him  than  before  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  advaaoes  upon  the  atars  whieh  are  aettiQg  heiiaoally, 
till  they  are  lost  in  his  light;  and  he  allows  oihen  to  rise  heliaoally, 
which  are  more  to  the  eastward.  It  was  by  the  heliacal  riang  and 
setting  of  the  stars  that  the  andents  ascertained  the  returns  of  the 
seasons,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  a  coitect  calendar.  For  tha 
sun,,  in  any  year,  takes  his  course  through  among  the  same  fixed 
stars  that  he  did  the  year  before ;  and  passes  them  nearly  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year ;  the  difference  amounting  to  no  more  than 
SO/g  minutes  of  time,  by  which  the  sun  is  later  in  reaching  any  star 
than  he  wtfs  the  preceding  year.  Supposing  then,  that  seed-time 
commenced  at  the  heliacal  rising  of  any  particular  star,  near  the 
ecii{>ttc,  it  would  he  more  than  seventy  years  before  it  altered  one 
day  with  reapect  to  the  season :  in  other  words,  seed-time,  r^ulated 
liy  the  rising  of  the  stars,  would,  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years,  be 
only  one  day  later  in  the  season  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  that 
period. 
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cause  they  do  not  appear  at  all  in  our  hemisphere^ 
or  but  for  a  very  short,  time,  they  are  called  by 

This  difierence  is  occasioned  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
which  I  shall  now  explain.  In  summer,  the  sun  is  much  higher  in 
the  hearens  at  mid-day,  than  he  is  at  mid«day  in  winter.  At  that 
moment  of  time,  when  he  is  just  half  way  between  his  two  extreme 
positions,  is  the  equinox ;  a  term  expressing  that  we  have  then  our 
days  and  nights  equal.  Suppose,  when  this  happens  in  spring,  that 
the  sun  is  along  with  any  particular  star,  I  say,  that  next  spring, 
when  the  moment  of  equinox  happens,  the  sun  will  not  be  aJong 
with  the  same  star,  but  60^  seconds  of  a  degree  to  the  west  of  it  This 
motion  of  the  equinox  to  the  westward,  carries  it  entirely  round  the 
eekstial  sphere  in  somewhat  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  years ; 
after  whi^  the  heliacal  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  will  again  take 
place,  at  the  same  season,  and  in  the  same  order  as  before.  Now  Job, 
in  whose  book  the  constellations  are  most  fully  mentioned,  flourished 
about  1580  years  before  Christ.  To  this  number  add  the  present 
year  ISSi,  and  we  have  S344  years ;  during  which  time  the  equi- 
nox must  have  moved  8344  x  60^  seconds,  or  about  464  degrees  to 
the  westward;  and  the  sun's  coincidence  with  any  star  in  the 
ccliptie  must  be  about  47  days  later  in  the  season  now,  than  in 
the  days  of  Job ;  for  SS44  times  SOi^,  the  rate  in  minutes  of  time, 
of  the  yearly  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  divided  by  60  and  84,  give 
that  number.  The  heliacal  risings  and  settings  now,  and  then,  will 
not,  however,  difib*  from  one  another  by  exactly  this  number :  but 
the  time  will  be  more  or  less,  according  to  the  situfition  of  the  star> 
with  regard  to  its  latitude,  and  distance  from  the  equinoctial  points- 
It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  in  making  out  the  heliacal  risings  and 
settings  of  the  following  stars,  I  have,  according  to  Ptolemy,  const- 
dered  the  sun  as  depressed  twelve  d^jrees  bdiow  the  horison  at  the 
time  when  they  were  observed.  Some  make  it  only  ten  degrees  ; 
but  really  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  great  precision,  as  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  magnitude  of  the  star,  and  the  eyesight  of 
the  observer  are,  any  of  them,  capable  of  producing  a  day  or  two's 
variation  in  the  time  of  observation. 
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this  naiQe,  to  indicate,  that  with  respect  to  us,  they 
ve  in  a  secret  or  concealed  place** 

As  for  Masmtrath^  nniD,  or  MasertO^  De  .Go- 
^et^  ^d  Suidas ""  understand  it  to  mean  the  signs 
x>f  the  zodiac,  which  appear  successively  above  the 
horizon.  Accordingly,  the  words  in  Job  xxxviii. 
3S>  *^  Cwst  thou  bring  forth  Mazi^aroth  in  his 
season  ?"  will  mean.  Canst  thou  bring  fi>rth  each 
of  the  twelve  constellations  in  the  zodiac,  in  their 
successive  months,  so  as  to  produce  their  atjtendant 
^diversity  ip  thie  seasens  ? 

^ch  is  the  common  explanation  of  the  several 
^constellations,  mentioned  in  scripture ;  but  Park* 
hurst  translates  them  difierently;  for  he  makes 
hesU  the  heat  of  an  eastern  morning,  and  hime  the 
cold  of  an  east^i^i  night;  which  are  commonly 
antippd^  to  es^  other^  His  e;rpIanation,  indeed, 
of  the  w.ho!le  passages  in  Job  and  Amos^  which  we 
baye  Jbeen  considering,  is  difiecent  from  what  is 
cpmmipnly  assigned  them.  Thus  his  translation 
of  Job  i^.  j9>  is,  **  w^i/:h  niaketh  VTf  Osh,  the  blight, 
^p  kesil,  the  ix)]d»  ai^d  np?d  kimej  the  genial 
ij^armth,  and  the  chambers  or  thick  clouds  of  the 
south/'  His  translation  of  Job  xxxiriii.  31»  ^» 
isj  "  Canst  thou  bind  up  the  delicacies  of  rtD^S 
£»e^,  tjtie  genial  warmtii,  jtjr  loose  the  bands  or 
contractions  f^  SiDp  kenl^  the  cold?  Canst 
thou  bring  nn*>;p  MeiieruU  the  poisonous  corrupt- 
ing wind,  called  Sam,  jor  Samiel,  in  his  season? 
Or  canst  thou  guide  VV  Osh,  the  blight,  with  his 
sons?** — ^meaning  the  insects  it  produces  on  dis- 
e^ed  plants^    And  his  translation  of  Amos  v.  8, 

*  De  Ooguet^  Diflsert.  8.  «>  Ibid. 

you  II.  K 
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i%  ^  Seek  him  vho  makedi  nD*»d  UmCf  the  heat, 
and  ^3  kesUy  the  cold.''  In  short,  his  idea  is, 
4iiQt  .the  .>irerse8  in  question ,  do  not  refer  to  the 
^EonstellatioQs,  but  to  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold, 
liiight  and  the  Samiel,  on  the  productions  of  the 
earth.*. 

.  .  The  only  planet  mentioned  in  Scriptut^  is  Luci- 
ifer,^  or  the  morning  star,  which  means  Venus, 
when  seen  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise;  as 
Vesper,  or  the  evening  star,  means  Venus,  when 
seen  in  the  evening,  after  sunset  This  is  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  planets,  always  accompanying 
thfi.auQ,  never  receding  farther  from  him  than  45 
degrees;  and  becoming,  as  ahe  is  on  the  cast  or 
west  aide,  alternately  the  evening  or  morning  star. 
Hfisiod  and  Homer,  like  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
inakfi  mention  only  of  this  planet ;  not  so  much 
because  die  others  were  unknown,  as  because  its 
brilliancy  afibrded  them  the  best  subject  of  compa* 
fjaoB :  for  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  five 
planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sat- 
urn, being  so  conspicuous,  have  been  known  under 
difierent  names,  fiom  immemorial  time.  Pliny 
^eaks  of  them  very  explicitly  in  the  passage 
quoted  bebw,"*  where  by  Lucifer  is  understood 
Venus*  when  seen  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise ; 
rad  by  Vesper,  the  same  planet  seen  in  lAe  even- 
iilg,  after  sunset  The  Hesperus  and  Phosphorus 
of.  the  Greeks,  or  evening  and  morning  star,  weire 

•  Lex.  in  verb.  ^  Icaiah  xiv.  1^    . 

'  «  Suus  quidem  culque  color  est ;  SaturBO  cundidus^  Jovi  plarus^ 
l^ftrti  igM«09  Lucifero  cMidens^  Veiperi  refblgens,  Mercuria  radians.' 
Soli,  cum  oritur,  ardeiui«  poat^  radiana.    (Nat  Qjat,  Ub* ;  »«  <cap. 
J8.) 
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at  iSrst  suppdiBd  to  be  difiboent;  and  the  discoveiyt 
dn^  they  werer  the  ^ame  has  been  aaeribed  to  Py«i 
ilihagmraB>  If  he:  acquired  that  iaibcinaiion  whife 
travdiing  ia  tba  Eaat^  iib  is  i¥>t  very  likely  that  the» 
Isarned  among  the  Jews  wouid  be  i^aofant  of  it. 

Whitet  treating  of  sdb^ects  comiected  with  aatron 
nomy,^  it  is  natural  to  notice  the  pretematimA 
darknesa  which  happened  at  the  time  of  oiir  Savtt 
auifB  death^^  and  was.  ao'  for  several  reasons*  In 
the  ftrst  plaee^  all  cDOiinon  eclipaea  of  the  sun  hap«< 
pen  at  the-  new  moon;,  but  thb  happened  at  the 
fill],  when  the  passover  was  celebrated*  And* 
friiy.  The  darkness  at  our  Saviont's  death  kated 
tbiee  hdunv  or  from  tlie  sixth  to  the  mhth  honff  f 
meaning  from  niid*day  tiH  three  in  the  aAemooa9 
wkepeas  no  ordinary  sofaa:  eclipse  can  occaaoo 
ietal  dapknessy^  over  any  place,  fbc  more  than-  a  &fia 
namites^^  because  the  eclipse  is  occasioned  by  the 
body  of  the  moon  being  in  a  straight  line  between 
that  place  and  the  sun  ;  and  the  body  o£;the:  sum  is 
so  naidi  krgei  thas  thaH  of'  the  moon^  that  the 
fhadow  o£  the  moen  camiot  oecaaioni  a»  total  dul& 
nesi^  oh  any  onei  plaoe,  far  any  length  of  tiine.  In 
bath  these  t eqpeots^  thecefoie^  that  darkneas  wab 
0Xtrai»dfaaiy.  Bnt  it  may  still  be  asked, .  how 
that  darknesa  was  produced  ?  Was  it  really  by  the 
interposition  o£  the  mpon  between  the  snn  and  .the 
eacthi  or  by  soaas  other  cause?  Let  us  suppose 
it  to  ha^e  been  oocastoned  by  the  aaoon,.  and  tee 
what  foWawB.  When  the  sua  was  directly  soiMdb^ 
at  the  sixth  houor,  or  twdve  o'clock,,  at  Jerusalepib 
<iie  mooOi  as  being  &fi,  must  have  been  dii;ei@tly 

*  Playfair'B  Outlines  of  Nat.  Fhfl.  art.  ABtronomy,  No.  ISS,  fSil' 
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north.  In  order,  thei^efore,  to  obscure  the  sun,  ahe 
must  have  returned  from  norths  by  west,  to  south ; 
or,  in  other  words,  she  must  hfive  traversed  the  half 
of  her  orbit ;  and  when  in  the  south,  the  sun  could 
not  have  been  obscured  for  three  hours  together^ 
0t  from  the  sixth  till  the  ninth  hour,  unless  she  had 
travelled  alcmg  with  him  all  that  time.  But  after 
the  eclipse  was  ended,  what  was  farther  to  happen  ? 
Nothing  less  than  that  the  moon  was .  again  to  out? 
strip  the  sun,  and  in  three  hours  mpre  to  hasten 
through  west  and  north  towards  the  east>  that  she 
m^ht  appear  there,  as  in  her  ordinary  place,  at,  the 
twelfUi  hour,  or  six  in  the  evening.  Here  are 
so.  many  difficulties,  that  a  rationaT  inquirer  wiU 
^isoard  the  idea  of  the  moon  being  the  cause 
of  the  darkness,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  God,  in  darkening  the  atmosphere,  that 
whilst  thoughtless  men  beheld  the  sufferings,  of 
Christ  with  indiflference,  mtture  herself  might  put 
on  mourning. 

It  has  been  thought  that  tUs  darkness  was  not 
confined  to  Judea,  but  was  general  over  the  world; 
or  at.  least  extended  to  countries  fiir  distant  fh>m 
Judea.  The  fbUowing  are  the  grounds  of  this  opi? 
nion.  1st,  The  words  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  who 
aays  that  **  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  earth.- '• 
"Sd,  The  authority  of  Fhlegon,  a  fireedman  of  the  em; 
perpr  Adrian,  in  his  Chronicle,  as  preserved  by  £u-t 
vebius,**  Origen,""  and  others ;  where  be  speaks  of  a 
great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  surpassing  all  that  preceded 
it,  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  so  that  the  stars  were 
seen,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  20^  Olympiad ;  which 
is  confess^^  the  year  of  Christ's  death.    Sd,  The 

a  Luke  xxiiL  44,    ^  Chron.  p.  77.    «  Advors.  Cd^un^  ^b.  iL  p.  SO. 
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extiaordinarjr  darkness  which  wds  se^H  by  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  at  Heliopdlis  in  Eg^t,  when 
in  company  with  ApoUophanes  the  director  of  his 
studies,  and  which  made  him  exclaim,  **  Either 
the  God  of  nature  suflers,  or  sympathises  with  the 
suflerer/'  And,  4th,  An  extraordinary  edipse  of 
the  sun,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals^ 
in  the  28th  year  of  the  46th  dycle^  and  last  day  of 
the  third  moon ;  which  the  espou^rd  of  the  univer<< 
sality  of  the  darkness  endeavour  to  make  cOrre» 
spond  wiUi  the  time  of  our  Savioui^s  death.— »Bufi 
there  are  several  things  whidi  destroy  the  credit 
of  these  aiguments,  and  render  it  probable  that  the 
darkness  was  limited  io  the  land  of  JudeiL  Foi^ 
1st,  The  phrase  <<  over  all  the  ettrth/'  used  in 
Luke,*  and  the  paralld  phrases  **  over  all  the  land,** 
and  **  over  the  whole  land,^  in  Matthew^  aild 
Mark,*^  are  often  used  in  a  limited  sense,  for  a  por^ 
ticular  land  or  country,'  and  may  therefore  be  so 
taken  here,  as  denoting  only  the  whole  land  of  Judea* 
Sd,  The  words  of  Fhlegoii,  although  they  may  be 
brought  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  remaiicable 
darkness  or  ecHpse,  do  not  prove  its  universality 
over  the  worlds  but  may  naturally  be  explained 
of  its  limitation  to  the  land  of  JUdea  i  while  its  stu> 
pasnng  aU  former  eclipses  may  allude  to  its  hap- 
pening at  an  unusual  time,  (full  moon,)  and  for  an 
unusual  length  of  time,  (three  hours;)  both  of 
which  circumstances,  as  he  could  not  have  seen 
them,  from  his  having  lived  a  hundred  years  after 

*  Chap,  xxiii*  44-  r)Mr«f  tytnr4  if*  «X«»  m?  ynw. 
^  Oh.  zxviL  46.  iwt  wmnu  «v»  ym^  <  Ch.  xt.  33.  if^lMv  mv  ynu 

^G«n«x]iL».     l8sm.3diL8.      Jar.  iv.  90;  tiii.  IS.     Lnkeir. 
86,  Sd. 
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th^  i^appehed^  b^  m^H  hwe  tewhed  iamrn  toiae 
Cbri«tiw»  <^  f^Gifx  them  w^re  fnimy  in  kis  days 
nt  Rome.  3df  The  9tmy  of  Djk>n}rsiias  the  Ax^eo- 
p9gite  wo>i^  be  CM^usive^  as  to  the  darkness 
^^mdg  extended  to  l^gy^k  if  it  could  be  d^ended 
^.  But  Dn  Lardaer,  ui  hSs  ^wi^h  and  Heailifea 
T^SfttimouieSy  rejects  it  as  unworthy  of  credit ;  and 
i^  iaite  Dr>  FjmdSay  ,af  Olaagow,  after  observing 
tl^.itjs  never  noticed  by  any  of  the  esfly  ecciesL* 
aalpp  jiustprians  imd  jxj^fAofpato ;  that  the  writis^ 
afK;rib^4  to  'Di(mymB.ymm  nen^  heaodof  tfltdne 
aij^th  century,  wd  ar^  oossidensd  spurious  by  the 
^€ftt  .f^pist  and  Protestant  .oriticB ;  that  in  these 
jfn^ngfif  4iJI;though  a  drcumataiilaal  account  ts  given 
ff  t}i9  darkaesst  not  a  woird  is  said  of*  his  remark-- 
i^iA^  ^xclamabpn;  ajid  that  the  &st  ofldce  me 
^p  of  it  is  by  i$ynci^A,  a  writer  of.  little  ^autbor^ 
ity,  wh9  flourished  /ibout  the  y^sr  8:88  $  has  no  he^ 
9$^t^n  in  proopividflg  it  *^  a  fabulous,  j^gendary 
tale/'  ^  4th9  ^The  eclipse  mentipped  in  the  Chinese 
ajffi^s,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  ajpplied  to  the 
clarki^es^  at  Qfir  Sayiour's  cNth ;  for  i<:  is  generally 
CQnfessed  that  we  kqpw  bttt  Jlttle  lof  the  «stronosii<« 
eai  knowl^dlge  g£  tha^i;  c^ntiy  {  ^Qd  thei^ie  might 
h^ye  been  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun*  in  the  course 
of  tl^at  year,  in  Cfein*,  (s\ipppsing  the  ChiAepe  idate 
^o  cpifespond  witli  tfte  Christian,  wl«h  r^mmm 
4)0  b^  proyeo,)  ^^d  yet  t^at  pcl^pse  might  have  bvp* 
pened  fit  ^  differpnt  tjme  of  the  year  from  tbrt  <m 
lyhifjh.  pfir  Sfma^p  4ied,  Indepid  the  aecount  cer^ 
tifies  this ;  for  the  eclipse  is  said  to  have  happened 

f  yipfii(SKl50n  of  ^  aiuved  Booln  aad  of  Jowphot  fWna  the  Mis- 
i2«mmlfttic»M  and  Qaoli^  VQltaue^fut  iuMct.  sr;  tad  Appendix 

p.  $6$,  557. 
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^*  im  the  lust  day  of  the  third  moon/'  or  at  new 
moon,  when  edipses  of  the  sun  always  happen ; 
whereas  the  darkness  at  our  Saviour's  death  bap^ 
peoed  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full.— ^After  these 
remarks  on  the  inconclusive  nature  of  the  evidence 
in  fiivour  of  a  universal  darkness,  we  may  add,  that 
supposing  ttie  darkness  to  have  been  confined  to 
Judea^  it  would  have  afforded  sufficient  testimony 
from  heaven,  of  the  innocence  and  dignity  of  the 
aufiferer,  and  a  sufficient  demotxstration  of  God's 
wrath  against  the  criminal' actors  in  his  execution; 
Nay,  it  would  have  been  more  convincing  in  that 
case,  than  if  it  had  extended  farther ;  fbr  like  those 
niiracles  of  Moses  which  afilected  Egypt,   whU^ 
Goshen  was  free,*  it  would  have  ^ven  more  com- 
plete proof  of  its  miraculous  nature,  and  the  deter- 
minate reason  for  which .  it  was  sent ;  whilst  by 
confining  it  to  Judea  we  make  it  to  resemble  tlie 
other  proofe  of  Christ's  mission,  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,    which,   with  the  exception  of  the  star 
when  it  first  arose,  were  all  exhibited  in  that  coun- 
try.** 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  an  extract 
from  the  TVoc/Sfof  Mr,  James  Ferguson,*"  well  known 
for  his  popular  writings  on  various  branches  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  <<  I  find  by  calculation,"  says 
he,  **  that  the  only  passover  full  moon  which  fell  on 
a  Friday,  from  the  twentieth  year  after  our  Savi- 
our's birth  to  the  fortieth,  was  in  the  4746th  year 

•  Exod.  Tiii.  92;  ix.  i,  S6;  x.  S3. 

^  Erasmas,  Calyin,  Gerard  John  Vossius,  Scaliger,  Le  Clere, 
L'Enfant  and  Beauaobre,  Doddridge^  Lardner^  Whitby,  and  many 
others,  hare  declared  for  the  darkness  being  limited  to  Judea. 

«  Page  193. 
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of  the  Julian  period,  which  was  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age,  reckoning  from  the  b^;iiniing  of 
the  year  next  after  that  of  his  birth,  according  to 
the  vulgar  a^a ;  and  the  said  passover  full  moon 
was  on  the  third  day  of  April.  Phlegon  informs 
us  that  in  the  S02d  Olympiad,  or  4746th  year  of 
the  Julian  period,  th^e  was  an  eclipse  the  same 
as  this  mentioned  here,  wluch  could  be  no  other 
.than  this ;  for  an  ordinary  one  never  totally  hides 
the  sun,  from  any  one  part  of  the  earth,  above 
four  minutes*  Besides,  it  must  have  been  mira^ 
culous,  because  no  ecUpse  ever  happens  at  full  moon^ 
it  being  at  that  time  in  the  <^posite  side  of  the 
heavens^"  One  is  pleased  to  hear  the  sentiments 
of  a  person  so  well  qualified  to  judge. 


PART  X. 


Laws  of  the  jews,  and  their  sanctions. 

The  laws  of  the  Jews  are  of  three  kinds,  the  Mo« 
ral.  Ceremonial,  and  Judicial ;  and  they  claim  ouf 
attention  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  great 
antiquit)r,  and  divine  authority^  Let  us  then  at^ 
tend  to  them  in  succession. 

iSECT.  L  ^. 

2%^  Moral  Law* 

Cktrly  rereikd  to  otur  fini  paraiti ;  becune  olMcttfed  thrmifi^  tht 
preyalence  of  Bin ;  was  promulgated  anew  fkom  Mount  Sinai. 

The  Moral  law  is  contained  in  the  ten  command- 
ments, which  are  a  summary  of  that  law  of  nature 
which  was  written  originally  on  the  heart  of  our 
first  parents.  It  was  then  clear  and  distinct,  and 
capable  of  being  observed  by  them,  had'  they  re- 
mained in  their  state  of  innocence.  But  their  apo- 
stasy obscured  it,  and  it  became  less  and  less  legi- 
ble, in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  posterity ;  till, 
at  the  flood,  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way,  and 
the  imaginations  of  their  hearts  were  only  evil  con- 
tinually. It  was  then  that  God  appeared  in  a  vi- 
sible manner,  to  punish  the  universal  depravity, 
and  place  the  subsequent  generations  of  men  in 
more  favourable  circumstances.     He  saw  that  the 
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rays  of  knowledge  had  diverged  so  much,  and 
become  so  faint,  that  they  were  incapable  of  guid- 
ing men  in  the  way  of  duty.  The  light  of  prophe- 
cy, indeed,  had  been  gathering  strength,  among 
the  few  who  were  favoured  of  the  Lord  ;  but  the 
light  of  the  moral  law  had  become  completely  dark- 
ened, among  the  multitude,  through  the  igno- 
rance and  corruption  which  were  in  them.  Their 
fate  was  therefore  fixed.  A  universal  deluge  de- 
stroyed those  who  were  too  wicked  to  reform ;  aad 
Irom  Noah  and  his  family,  as  from  a  new  centre^ 
pjpceeded  the  ^eoerations  of  men,  the  chain  of 
prophecy,  and  the  republication  of  religion.  But 
Noah  and  his  family  stood  in  very  different  circmn- 
stances  from  our  first  progenitor.  He  himself 
was  indeed  a  pattern  of  excellence,  setting  a 
comparatively  perfect  example  of  piety,  to  the  ge- 
neration before  and  after  the  flood ;  but  it  was 
neiUier .  as  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  nor 
free  from  inconsistency.  He,  who  had  been  firm 
36. a  rock,  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
age»  fell  in  solitude,  and  was  guilty  of  drunken* 
ness  \  whilst  his  family  but  too  soon  showed  the 
revival  of  those  vices  which  had  b^n  fi^tal  to  the 
antediluvians. 

We  need  not  trace  minutely«the  progress  of  ini* 
quity^  between  the  times  of  Noah  and  the  giving 
of  the  law  j  but  every  one  in  the  least  conversant 
with  the  subjjBct  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge^ 
that,  whatever  progress  the  nations  made  in  science 
and  the  arts,  they  made  none  in  religion  and  too^ 
rals.  Having  left,  the  sublime ,  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  Qod,  they  created  to  themselves  number.* 
less  local  deities.     The  light  of  revelation  accords 
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liaigly  became  agam  obscured}  and,  though  the 

<^hain.  of  prophecy  faitd  acquired  strength  byneMr 

xevelatiow  after  the  flood, .  which  served  to  conv 

Jfirm  tb$  faith,  of  the  pious  ;  the  duties  which  man- 

jkaqid  owed  to  God  and  their  neighbour  were  gene- 
rally neglected*     Insomuch,  that  when  the  Israel^ 

ites  left  Egyfi,  the  state  before  llie  flood  had 

nearly  returned ;  darkness  had  covered  the  earthy 

and  gross  darkness  the  people  ;  so  that  it  became 
the  di\^ne  Majesty  to  appear  anew,  and  dhow  that 

there  was  a  God  who  ruled  in  the  earth.     Hence 

those  signs  which  he  performed  in  Egypt,  and 

mighty  works  in  the  field  of  Zoan ;  where  he  vah^ 

^shed  the  pretended  deities  of  the  heathen ; 

brought  his  people  frocn  thence,  with  a  strong 

hand,  and  outstretched  arm;  led  them  Iriumpl^ 
antly  by  a  pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud  )  divided  the 
Red  Sea;  completely  discomfited  their  enemies, 
and  carried  them  into  the  wilderness,  to  receive 
a  new  system  of  instruction,  and  place  them  as  a 
lamp  to  give  light  to  the  nations.  There  God 
appeared  in  a  visible  manner ;  delivered  in  awful 
majesty,  and  with  an  audible  voice,  from  the  top 
of  Mount  Sinai,  the  ten  commandments ;  wrote 
them  with  his  own  finger  on  two  tables  of  stone,* 
and  ordered  them  to  be  kept  as  a  sacred  deposit. 
Thus  waa  God  pl^ised  to  give  to  man  a  more  sure 
directoiy  for  duty,  than  that  rf  tradition  j  which, 
at  best,  was  uncertain,  even  when  aided  by  the 
general  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  and  visible  ap-p 
pearances  of  the  divine  Majesty;  and  was  then 

*  Orpheus  fld^ms  to  baye  beard  of  these;  for^  in  the  first  qi  the 
Vragmeiita  ascribed  to  him;  and  entitled  11/^  ewh  he  9a}Js  ih^m 
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become  doubly  so  by  the  contracted  limits  of  hu- 
man life.  On  the  written  word,  therefore,  were 
they  called  to  depend ;  to  the  law  and  to  the  tes- 
timony were  they  bound  to  resort.  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  dwell  on  the  meaning  of  the  dif- 
ferent precepts  in  the  decalogue,  since  they  are 
generally  known ;  but  we  ought  to  notice  the  very 
great  importance  in  which  these  precepts  were 
held  by  Jehovah,  since  they  were  selected  by  him, 
and  delivered  in  so  public  and  solemn  a  manner. 
Indeed,  when  rightly  explained,  in  connexion  with 
the  principles  from  which  they  proceed,  they  are  a 
summary  of  every  religious  and  moral  duty.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  they  are  universally 
and  perpetually  binding }  for,  although  our  Saviour 
came  to  abolish  the  ceremonial  and  judicial  laws^ 
he  came  to  confirm  and  fulfil  that  which  is  moral/ 


SECT.  IL 
The  Ceremonial  Law^ 

1st,  Taught  the  Jews  the  leading  doctrines  of  Religion,  in  a  sensilile 
and  impressiTe  manner.  2dy  Served  to  preserve  them  from  idola* 
try — by  removing  the  principles  which  supported  it — ^by  giving  them 

.  a  ftill  and  perfect  ritual  of  their  own-^by  appointing  certain 
marks  to  dUtinguish  them  from  idolaters — ^by  restricting  most  of 
their  rites  to  particular  plaoes,  persons^  and  times— -by  prohibitii^ 
too  familiar  an  intercourse  with  the  heathen  nation»— and  by  the 

«  In  Doddridge's  Lectures,  appendix  to  Prop,  cittvi.  is  an  abridg* 
ment  of  the  arguments  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Jehovah,  who 
appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  delivered  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and 
was  worshipped  by  the  Israelites :  and  in  Principal  Hill  of  St.  An* 
drews'  Lectures  in  Divinity,  book  iii.  chapter  v.  the  same  argument  is 
beaatifyilly  and  forcibly  illustrated. 

4    ' 
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fKMitive  fmliihifiioii  of  ewery  idokfanms  rite.  Hera  the  dngitlaf 
UwB  of  die  Jews  are  ezpkined^  soch  as  sacrifidiig  to  devils,  making , 
die  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  using  divinaiion,  ob-* 
serving  times,  eating  with  or  at  the  blood,  seething  a  kid  in  its 
inother's  milk,  roundiog  the  oorpers  of  their  heads,  and  marring 
the  comers  of  their  beards,  making  clottings  in  their  flesh  for  the 
dead,  confounding  the  distinctive  dresses  of  the  sexes,  sowing  their 
fields  with  divers  seeds,  plowing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together, 
idlowing  cattle  of  di£ferent  kinds  to  gender,  using  garments  of 
linen  apd  woollen,  pondfrnnipg  efmnchism,  bringing  the  lure  ^  a 
whore,  or  the  prioe  of  a  dog,  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  3d,  The 
ceremonial  law  served  to  prepare  their  minds  for  a  brighter  dispen* 
^tion.  Reasons  assigned  for  its  comparative  obscurity.  The  gra* 
Alial  abolition  of  tfoe  peremoni^l  Iaw. 

SoMS  writers  on  Jewish  antiquities  have  thought, 
that  the  ceremonial  laws  were  merely  arbitraiy, 
and  that  the  reasons  of  them  were  only  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  will  of  God,  which  he  has  not 
cho^n  to  revesil  j  making  them  thereby  to  differ 
e^sei^tialiy  from  the  Christian  institutions,  which 
are  said  to  be  Xo/ixoy  yo(K»$  rational  nulk,  and 
X^woy  XitTgfiot^  »  ratioQal  sf^rvice/  But  this  is 
surely  d^c^tpry  to  the  pharact^r  qf  God,  and^ 
hurtful  to  that  obedieQce  which  he  required  A 
more  natural  reason  i^  therefor^  to  be  found  in  our 
ignpraiiQP  of  histoiy,  and  of  the  rations  which 
existed  b^twe^n  the  Jews  and  th^  neighbouring 
nations ;  nor  should  we  ovgrlooH  the  natural  lan- 
guage in  which  laws  are  expressed,  which  is  au^ 
^ritatiye  and  absolute,  in  order  to  give  them  th^ 
greater  weight,  and  prevent  those  q^vijs  which 
might  be  raised  agaii^st  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  lawgiver..  Yet,  th^  study  of  the  ceremonial 
law  is  pleasant,  both  on  account  of  its  very  great 
Wtiquity,  its  frequent  reference  to  the  laws  of 

•  1  Tefpr  iL  ff.    Rom.  |uL  1. 
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ndghbodriiig  natibiHS'  ^t»  sixitableiKMn  tothe  sfeite 
of  the  Jews  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  its  utilily 
in  explaining  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testam^Djt, 
and  showing  us  ike  liberty  wheFewith  Christ  Ims 
made  his  people  free.  Let  us  attend,  therefore,  to 
it  particularly!  and  see  what  the  intentkNi  of  Jeho» 
yah  was  in  giving  it  to  the  Jews* 

There  are  three  ends  which  it  evidently  served. 
It  taught  the  leading  doctrines  of  religion^  in  a 
sensible  and  tmpresnve  manner ;  it  served  as>  a  de- 
fence against  idolatry,  and  prepared  their  minds 
for  a  brighter  dispensation. 
•  It  was  said,  in  the  jifirrf  place,  that  the  ceremo* 
nisihw  tan^f  the  Jewt  the  leading  doctrines  ef 
reSghn,  in  a  sefCmble  and  mpresehe  manner.  Thfns, 
it  taught  Ae  unity  of  God  by  having  only  orie 
presence ;  one  most  holy  place  as  the  seat  df  that 
presence ;  one  altar  at  which  all  the  priests-  were^ 
to  minister,  and  aH  tiie  sacrifices  to  he  offered;*' 
and  only  one  tabernacle  and  teniple  consecnieed^ 
to  that  one  Jehovah,  the  ciieator  ^  all  thtngs,  «f 
what 'power  or  dignity  soever  they  were  concetverf 
to  be. — And,  as  it  taught  the  unity  of  €rod,  so  it 
also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  general  providence. 
The  throne  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  was  onfy* 
the  %ure  of  his  throne  in  the  heavens ;  and  fihe 
daily  sacrifices,  the  burnt  offferings  appointed  fee 
the  sabbaths  every  week,  for  the  new  moons  every 
month,  and  for  the  feast  of  trumpets,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  civil  year,  were  all  intended  to  impreas 
the  Israelites  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  superinteiwl- 
ing  care  of  God,  at  all  times  and  ia  aH  places.--** 
Nor  did  the  ceremonial  law  inculcate  a  generdlpnv 

»  Lev.  Kvii.  1—9. 
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vidence  only ;  it  if^so  taught  the  particalar  interest 
which  Jehovah  took  in  the  worka  of  hts  hands*: 
for  the  whole  of  it  encouraged  every  Hebrew  to 
ask  eveiy  blessing  from  Jehovah  a&  his  God ;  and 
to  fear  the  evils  denounced  on  disobedieocice,  as  in- 
Rioted  by  him.  Indeed,  every  sacrifice  and  offering 
were  constant  evidences  of  this  truth,  aind  encou- 
ragements to  this.hope :  for  they  taughi  that,  while 
God  superintended  the  general  affiurs  of  the  uni- 
.verse,  be  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  ikmily  of 
J\.braham* — ^Tbe  Hebrew  worship  also  taught  the 
necessity  of  holiness  in  every  worshipper :  for,  if 
we  consider  the  directions  for  consecrating  the  ta- 
bernacle and  temple,  for  hallowing  the  sanctuary, 
for  purifying  and  consecrating  the  priests  and  Le- 
:vites,  tt^at  they  might  be  hallowed  to  minister  be- 
fore Jehovah,  we  shall  easily  observe,  that  they  aH 
tuLught  hdiness  to  the  Lord.    Indeed,  nothing  un- 
holy or  unclean  was  allowed  to  approach  the  pre^ 
sence,  till  cleansed  by  the  washings  and  sacrifices 
it  directed ;  and  such  purity  in  leaser  matt^  i«^ 
&rred  a  holiness  of  a  higher  nature,  and  taugiit 
thje  importance  of  being  holy  ^  God  is  holy,  a$ 
iv^ell  as  of  b^ing  holy  because  he  is  sa^-^Let  it  mily 
be  remarked  farther,  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
that  the  ceremonial  law  inculcated  the  doctrine  af 
rewards  and  punishments,  for  it  was  sanctioned  by 
thetp.    The  Hebrew  law  consisted  of  three  parts, 
th?  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial ;  the  two  last  of 
whiph  were,  properly  ^peakmg,  the  law  of  God  by 
Moses  i  fpr  the  moral  law  wa^  given,  together  with 
the  very  OAtqre  of.  man,  at  his  first  creation.    Now 
ti^^e  per^n^QOi^  ^nd  judicial  laws  had  their  prefer 
sanction  in  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  c  but 
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the  moral  law  had  fh)in  the  beginning  its  sanction 
in  future  rewards  and  punishments :  and  so  actually 
bad  it  at  the  very  time  it  was  promulgated  from 
Sinai,  and  on  the  same  evidence  that  had  bpen  given 
to  Adam,  ]Bnoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  all  the 
pious  patriarchs.  I  enter  not  into  the  dispute  how 
far  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  entered  into  the 
desigQ  of  the  Mosaical  law,  asf  a  constituent  part  of 
th^t  institution.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  at  present 
io  know,  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  remain  igno- 
piXit  of  these  future  rewards  and  punishments^  un- 
i^ef  their  ritual ;  and  did  actually  believe  them, 
from  the  common  principles  which  made  these 
4octrioes  the  fi^ith  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  be- 
iief  of  all  the  Rations  of  the  earth.  Could  they  not 
learQ,  for  instance,  and  did  they  not  infer  (as  Low- 
man  baa  justly  observed  in  his  Rationale  of  the 
Jewish  Ritual)  from  the  translation  of  Enoch^  the 
i>bedieiice  of  Noah,  and  faith  of  Abraham,  that 
(3od  ia  a  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  seek 
him  ?  When  God  appeared  to  Moses,  and  sent  him 
to  deUver  th^  oppressed  Israelites,  he  revealed  him>. 
pelf  under  this  title,  «^  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fether, 
the  God  of  AlKaham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  But 
these  were  all  dead,  and  had  not  received  the  pro^ 
mises,  and  yet  God  makes  himself  known  by  the 
fiame  of  their  God.  If  the  Hebre^^rs,  therefore, 
believed  the  immortaUty  of  the  sou),  as  we  see  they 
did }  and  if  they  believed  that  God  was  the  re- 
warder  of  those  who  diligently  sought  him,  as  they 
IKTCounted  Abraham,  Isaac,"  and  Jacob  k>  have 
done,  without  receiving  the  promises ;  might  they 
not  have  concluded,  that  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living;  and  (hat  he,  as  their 
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■'  •         •  *  ' 

God,  who  had  promised  to  be  their  exceeding 
great  reward,  would  give  them  an  inheritance 
in  his  heavenly  city,  and  crown  them  with  immor- 
tality in  that  better  country,  even  an  heavenly, 
which  they  so  ardently  sought  ajfier  ?  *  Such,  then, 
was  the  first  de^gn  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Jt 
taught  the  Jews  the  leading  doctrines  of  religion 
^n  a  sensible  and  impressive  manner;  confirming 
thus  what  the  moral  law  had  said  concerning  the 
unity  of  God,  a  general  and  particular  providence, 
the  necessity  of  holiness  in  those  who  approach 
bim»  and  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punish'^ 
ments. 

A  second  use  of  the  ceremonial  law  was,  to  pre* 
eerve  tie  Israelites  frcm  idolatry ;  and  this  it  did 
^n  various  ways.  1st,  By  removing  the  principles 
which  supported  it.  Sdly,  By  giving  them  a  full 
and  perfect  ritual  of  tlieir  own.  Sdly,  By  appoints 
ing  certain  public  marks  to  distinguish  them  from 
idolaters.  4thly,  By  restricting  most  of  their  sacred 
rites  to  particular  places,  persons,  and  times.  5thly, 
By  prohibiting  too  familiar  an  intercourse  with  the 
heathen  nations. .  And,  6thly,  By  the  positive  pro- 
hibition of  every  idolatrous  rite.  In  illustrating 
these  particulars,  it  will  be  dijBScult  to  keep  within 
proper  liinits ;  but  the  following  observations  are 
suggested. 

It  was  saidf  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ceremo- 
nial law  wa^  a  preservative  against  idolatry,  by 
removing  the  principles  that  supported  it;  viz. 
ignor^ce  of  the  true  character  of  God,  and  ascrip- 
tion of  divine  honours  to  inferior  intelligences. 

■  See  also  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  ArUcles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  article  vi. 

you  Ih  h 
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From  the  just  notiong  it  gave  the  Israelites  ofQcA 
and  his  governm^it,  it  taUgbt  them  that  aU  oAa^ 
gods  besides  him  were  false,  vain  iddb,  the  workJB 
of  men's  hands.  It  showed  that  those  beings  whoili 
the  heathens  worshipped,  whether  the  higher  intel- 
ligences, who  were  suppoted  to  ihhabit  thia  nmr^ 
moon,  and  stars,  or  the  demons,  and  departed 
souls  of  heroes  and  tither  great  men,  were  not  ^d% 
but  the  creature*  of  the  one  Jdiovah,  aiid  obedient 
to  him.  It  taught  that  God  was  the  fountaili  of 
all  their  blessings,  and  that  he  alone  gave  rain  and 
ihiitiul  seasons  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  it  prevented 
them  from  falling  into  the  error  of  inferior  intelli- 
gences^ as  the  guardians  and  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. It  allowed  of  no  such  thing  as  inferior  divine 
worship,  but  represented  God  as  a  jealous  God^ 
who  would  not  give  his .  gloiy  to  another^  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images.  In  these  ways,  dieii)  it 
removed  the  principles  which  served  to  suppori 
the  practice  of  iddatry.*  ^ 

But  it  was  observed,  MCOfM%,  thkt  it  precterv^ 
the  Israelites  from  idolatry,  by  giving  diein  a  ritual 
of  their  own,  every  way  fitted  to  their  drcumstan^ 
ces.  At  the  time  it  was  promulgated,  they  were  iA 
such  circuibstances  (the  nations  arouhd  t^fti  hav^ 
ing  all  sensible  objects  of  Worship,)  that  if  it  had.not 
then  pleased  Gt)d  to  appoint  them  a  ritual,  and  by 
that  to  make  them  a  separate  nation  and  peopliB,  it 
seems  morally  impossible  to  have  kept  them  £rotil 
iddatry ;  and  th^  the  knoMedge  and  worship  of 
the  true  God  must  have  been  lost  in  the  wwld« 
The  same  reasons  Which  made  a  ritual  cbnvMient, 
and,  in  their  circumstances,  even  necessary,  made 

*  Lownum,  Rationale  of  the  Jewish  Ritoal. 
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H  Ml  ritual  as  convenient  and  necessary;   such 
w  should  reach  to  Bverf  part  of  worship,  as  it 
m$s  iniehded  to  be  a  hedge  against  nddlatry  every 
wsy;    The  numberless  variety  of  ceremonials  has 
often  been  remarked  f  many  regarding  the  pre^ 
sence  of  Jehovah;    others    the   tabernacle  and 
temple ;  others  the  pHests ;  others  the  sacrifices; 
ofierings,  and  proper  rites  of  each :  a  vast  variety 
tffite  directed  for  their  festivals,  purifications,  clean^ 
ness  of  food,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  mournings ; 
ttfid,  to  a  superficial  observer,  all,  or  at  least  the 
iaost  o£  them,  to  no  purpose.    But  let  Iiim  reflect 
on  the  consequences  of  one  less  minute.     They 
would  Imve  supplied  its  defects,  by  amendments 
ef  their  own,  and,  notwithstanding  tlieir  own  law, 
would  have  borrowed  from  their  neighbours  what 
they  imagined  had  not  been  sufficiently  provided 
for,  by  iheir  own  lawgiver.     Thus  the  law  would* 
have  failed  in  one  of  its  designs,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  idolatry.     A  pec^le  ^o  fond  of  cere- 
monies as  the  Jews  were,  would  have  been  uneasy 
and  impatient  without  them :  and  when  they  itew 
that  their  neighbours  had  titea  for  every  occasion, 
they  would  either  have  adc^ited  them  for  their  own 
use,^  or  have  invented  oliieis  of  their  bwn  imagina- 
tion,, of  equal  dtoger,  or  of  worse  consequence.*--^ 
Another  circumstance  respecting  the  Hebrew  rjt^ 
ual  was,  that  ii  was  xm^rmly  held  out  as  prefera- 
ble to  every  other.     From  their  long  abode  ih 
Egypt,  it  is  essy  to  conceive  the  Jews  well  ac- 
quainted with,  and  even  fond  of  Egyptian  ceremo- 
nies.   Their  i*eputation,  antiquity,  and  confirma- 
tion by  miracles,   esteemed  true,  would  ^f  add 
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«oine  weight  to  this  asaertion*  It  became^  there^ 
ibre,  any  rule,  if  it  was  to  guard  them  against  their 
influence,  to  come  recommended  by  a  higher  ao* 
thority  than  the  considerations  of  antiquity,  the  use 
of  the  wisest  people,  or  even  the  oracles  of  demonsi 
Accordingly,  we  find  it  recommended  as  the  law 
of  God  himself,  and  ^  given  to  them  as  his  peculiar 
people  Hence  the  common  preface  to  each  of  its 
laws ;  ^<  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  sayin^^ 
Speak  unto  the  children  <^  Israel  and  say  untp 
them ;''  and  hence  a  proper  answer  to  the  objec«- 
tion  of  its  being  unbecoming  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  ratify,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  a  bare  system  c£ 
rites  and  ceremonies.* — ^Nor  should  we  overiocric 
even  the  burdensome  nature  of  the  Jewish  cere** 
monial,  as  a  mean  of  preserving  them  from  idola* 
try  :  for,  while  it  was  burdensome  by  the  number 
of  its  precepts,  extending  from  the  greatest  things 
to  the  most  minute ;  by  their  rigour  in  demanding 
obedience  and  punishing  disobedience ;  by  their 
comparative  inutility,  since  they  could  neither  ob* 
tain  the  pardon  of  moral  guilt,  nor  impart  virtii^ 
nor  prociu^  admittance  to  heaven;  by  their  ex- 
pense, since  they  demanded  all  the  first-beam  of 
animals,  the  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  much  trouble 
in  attending  feasts ;  by  the  constant  attention  they 
required  to  prevent  contracting  ceremonial  guilty 
and  the  expense  of  removing  it ;  and  by  the  length 
of  time  which  was  requisite  before  tiiey  could  be 
distinctly  understood,  and  readily  acted  upon ;  yet 
this  very  burdensomeness,  which  attended  the  cere- 
monial institute,  served  as  a  mean  to  .keep  thetn 
from  idolatry.    For  they  could  never  foiget,  that 

*  LownwDjUt 
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it  was  imposed  by  the  Almighty,  as  a  punishment 
fi>r  their  making  and  worshipping  the  golden  calf; 
and  that,  to  the  conscientious  observer,  it  left  litde 
time  CM-  inclination  for  searching  after,  and  adc^t- 
ing  the  rites  of  the  heathens.*    Nor  should  it  be 
ibrgotten,  that  it  was  strictly  enjoined  them  to  add 
nothing  to  it,  or  to  take  any  thing  from  it.     In  the 
Hebrew  govarnment^  the  sole  authority  of  marking 
laws  was  in  Jehovah,  as  their  king.    No  ma^strate 
therefore  in  that  government,  whether  judge,  san^ 
hedrin,  senate,  congregation  of  Israel,  or  popular 
assembly,  either  separately  or  jointiy,  had  pow^r 
to  repeal  any  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Jehovah,  or  to 
|)ublish  new  laws  in  his  name ;  the  doing  of  which' 
would  have  been  to  make  laws  for  his  kingdomf 
without  his  authority.''    Hence  the  true  reason  of 
the  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  which  were 
attached  to  the  ceremonial  ritual.      They  were 
suited  to  the  rude  state  of  the  Jewish  mind,  after 
a  long  period  of  bondage  :  they  came  from  God, 
and  not  from  the  heathen  deities :  they  were  suit- 
ed to  his  character  as  their  king  under  the  Theo^ 
cracy :  nations  can  only  be  punished  as  nations  in 
the  present  life ;  and  it  would  have  been  raising 
the  value  of  ceremonial  obedience  too  high,  to 
have  sanctioned  it  with  eternal  rewards,  >  or  etemdi 
punishments.^  •  All  these  obserx^ations  tend  to  show, 
that  the  ceremonisd  law  kept  them  from  idolatiy^ 
by  removing  their  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  and 
ascription  of  divine  honours  to  inferior  intelli* 
gences ;  and,  by  giving  them  a  ritual  of  their  own, 
tevery  wiy  fitted  to  their  circumstances,  superior 

*  Spencer,  de'Leg.  Heb'.  Ritual,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.     '       b  Lowmian. 

*  Lowman.    Spencer,  lib.  L  cap.  4. 
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to  that  of  Egypt,  leaving  them  little  time  for  at* 
teqding  to  any  other,  and  not  to  be  added  to  by 
any  person  but  God* 

Bbt»  besides  defending  th^m  from  idolatry,  by 
removing  that  ignormce  of  Qod  which  introduce4 
it,  and  giving  them  a  perfect  ritual  of  their  own, 
thQ  ceremonial  law  promoted. the  same  end,  Sdly^ 
by  appointing  certain,  public  marks  to  distiqguiali 
them  from  idolaters. . 

The  whole  ritual  was  a  distinctive  mw^t  but 
there  were  some  parts  of  it  more  so  than  others. 
Thus  circumcision,  while  jit  was  a  seal  of  the  cove* 
naut  of  grace,  was  also  a-  sign  pf  the  covenant  of 
peculiarity.    Fort  as  the  worshippers  of  idols  had 
often  some  distinguishing  mark  on  their  bodies,  to 
9hQw  their  attachment  to  the  idols  they  worshipr 
ped;  6Q  did  God  cause  this  to  be  imprinted  on 
the  bodies  of  the  Israelites,  to  teach  them,  that  a§ 
the  Justs  of  the  flesh  prevailed  among  heathens, 
and  around  their  temples,  so  they  should  mortify 
these  lusts,  an4  .carry  on  their  bodies  the  distinc- 
tive piark  of  their  own  God.     The  sabbath  also 
was  another  mark  to  distinguish  the  Jews  from 
idolaters.    For,  as  the  heatl^ens  belieyed  in  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  and  neglected  the  obser* 
Vance  of  the  sabbftth  ;  so  Qod  renewed  to  the  Is, 
raehtes  the  original  observance  of  hi9  holy  day,  as 
commemorative  of  his  hftv^ng  created  the  world, 
an4  consequently  of  its  not  being  eternal  i  enfprct 
ing  it  with  the  additional  consideration,  that  ^y 
bad  once  been  bondmen .  among  thepe  idolater^  in 
Egypt,  when  they  were  not  permitte4  to  pbserv^ 
it,  either  as  a  day  of  rest,  or  pf  public , devotion.* 

■  Deut.  T.  15. 
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If  it  should  be  said  that  icblateri,  as  well  aa  Jews^; 
had  the  knowledge  of  a  sabbath,  it  may  be  observe 
^  that  although  they  knew  of  a  seventh  day^  they 
knew  t^ut  little  of  a  sabbath.  And  we  know  that» 
in  later  times,  the  Romans  iidicu|ed  the  Jews,  fbif 
thenr  strict  observance  of  it.  Thus  Seneca  says, 
i*  they  lose  ateiost  the  seventh  part  of  their  time 
in  idleness."  *  Juvenal  upbraids  them  thus :  **  to 
whom  every  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  sloth,  and 
unconnected  with  any  useful  part  of  life.^  And 
MartiaP  cklls  them,  by  way  of  contempt^  "  Sabba- 
tarioi,*^  Sabbatarians.  "^ 

When  God,  therefore,  r^iewed  the  command^ 
ment  of  the  sabbath,  it  taught  the  Jews  that,  as 
the  heathens  had  their  nf^gm  m^wt^s  and  iogrocfft-^ 
f/boij  their  working  days  and  feast,  or  sacred  festival 
days,  sp  should  they ;  but  for  nobler  and  better 
purposes :  viz.  the  six  days  of  the  week  for  ordi- 
nary employment,  and  the  seventh  for  the  worship 
and  service  of  the  true  God.  It  is  indeed  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  institution 
of  the  sabbath,  and  the  menticm  of  idolatry,  are 
commonly  conjoined,  to  show  that  the  cme  was  ad 
antidote  to  ihe  other ;  *  and  we  should  also  remark, 
ihaf  the  worship  of  idols,  and  the  violation  of  the 
sabbath  are  also  conjoined.'    Nor  should  it  be  for-^ 


*  '^  S||tpjiimafa  fcr^  te^tu  sue  pur^m  perdant  Tacaodo/VrApud 
August.  4e  Civit  JM,  Ub.  yu  cap.  11 . 

^  *'  cui  teptima  qusque  fuit  lux 

Igiiaya>  et  partem  yiUt  non  aitigit  uUam."— -Sat.  sir.  106, 107. 
^  ^b.  if.  Epfer.  4.  ^  See  mue  in  Oridy  Art  Amaiid.  Ifli.  i. 

417;  and  Penios,  Sat.  v.  184. 

*  Exod.  xxiii.'  12,  IS.    Lev.  xix.  3»  4;  xxvL  I,  d.    Gi^Je.  xx. 
lS-*«0.    £xqd»  xxxi?.  17,  18i  SI.    hmiU  xix.  2^,  30. 

'  £xek.  XX.  16,  S4;  xxii.  4,  S,  9 ;  xxiii.  37,  38.  9  J$aogtXTi*  ^  18- 
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gotten,  tliat  the  great  strictness  which  was  com- 
manded on  the  sabbatli,  evidently  had  two  ends  in 
view ;   the  solemnisation  of  the  mind  for  sacred 
purposes,  and  striking  against  the  leading  viohU 
tions  of  it  among  idolaters :  for  the  Jews  gathered 
no  wood  on  that  holy  day/  kindled  no  fire  in  fheif 
houses, **  prepared  no  victuals,*^  sdid  no  goods, "^  and 
carried  no  burdens.* — ^The  three  public  festivals 
were  also  public  marks  which  distinguished  thd 
Jews  from  the  idolaters.    For  the  Passover,  among 
other  ends,  showed  God's  judgment  against  ihe 
gods  and  idols  of  Egypt ;  Pentecost  tended  to-  root 
out  idolatry,  as  being  commemorative  of  the  giving 
of  the  law ;  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  contri- 
buted to  the  same  end,  by  leading  them  to  acknow- 
ledge Jehovah  as  the  God  of  seasons. 
'    Nor  should  we  overlook  that  public  and  particu- 
lar mark,  of  the  appointment  of  meats  and  animals; 
into  clean  and  unclean,  as  articles  of  food,  or  de^ 
tined  for  sacrifice.     Those  quadrupeds  which  were 
clean,  had  two  distinctive  marks :  they  chewed  the 
cud,  and  divided  the  hoof,  or  had  no  comiecting 
membrane  between  the  divisions.    The  birds  were 
rather  named  than  classed ;  and  the  fishes  which 
were  eaten  were  all  that  had  both  fins  and  scales.' 
But  the  question  is,  why  God  selected  these  dis- 
tinctions, and  forbade  all  to  be  eaten  which  wanted 
them  ?    Some  have  thought,  that  the  animals  were 
forbiddenbecauseinjurious  to  health)'  many  of  them 
being  either  positively  noxious,  or  not  nutritious. 
But  God  gave  no  instructions  of  this  kind,  dther 

•  Num.  xr.  38.  b  Exod.  xxxv.  S.  •  Exod.  xvi.  «S. 

*  Neh.  xiii.  «0.  •  Jer.  xviL  «1.  '  Lev.  xt.  9. 
«  Gratias,  Comment.  Lev.  xi.  3. 
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to  the  patriarchs,  or  to  the  church  of  Christ ;  and 
taste,  as  to  dishes,  has  exceedingly  varied  in  differ* 
ent  ages,  and  among  different  nations.  Thus 
hares,  and  swine,  which  were  forbidden  in  the 
Jewish  law,  are  now  accounted  good ;  and  camel's 
flesh,  which  was  also  forbidden,  was  formeriy  eaten 
by  the  ancients,  *  and  is  so  still.  Some  of  the  for* 
bidden  birds,  too,  were  accounted  delicaies  among 
other  nations.  Thus  the  swan  is  said  by  Athens&us*^ 
to  be  seldom  absent  fr(Hn  any  feast.  And  Aristotle^ 
and  Albertus  Magnus*  say,  that  **  the  young  of 
hawks  were  fat,  and  veiy  much  liked.''— ^Others 
have  thought  the  distinction  of  meats,  into  dean 
and  unclean,  founded  in  some'  natural  undeaimess 
in  the  creatures,  which  would  deiie  the  man  ;*  but 
this  is  unsatisfactory/  Others,  that  certain  char- 
acters and  vices  were  shadowed  under  these  ani-* 
mals ;  as  piiaiUanimity  in  the  hare,  vile  desires  in 
the  hog,  ignorance  in  the  owl,  rapine  in  tiie  hawk } 
ruminating  animals,  those  who  digested  truths 
dividing  the  hoof^  those  who  distinguished  good 
from  evil ;  cloven-footed,  or  having  no  ccmnecting 
fuembrane,  those  who  made  no  compromise  be- 
tween sin  and  duly,'  &c. :  but  this  distinction  is 
more  spekdous  than  real.  Others,  19ce  Justin  Mar^ 
tyr,  have  thought,  that  they  were  a  constant  test 
of  obedioK^  to  the  legislator :  but  had  that  been 
.  Hke  case,  he  would  have  forbidden  those  ¥4uch 
were  agreeable  to  the  taste,  rather  than  those  which 
were  disagreeable.    Others  resolve  it  into  the  wUl 

•  AriBlotle,  Hist  AnimaL  lib.  tL  csp.  98.  ^  P.  ISO. 

«  HiBt.  AaiiiiaL  Hb.  yi.  cap.  7.  »  De  Animia.  Hb.  zxlii.  p.  614. 

•  Mattfa.  XV.  11. .      '  Simon  de  Muis,  Var.  Sacr*  in  Expd.  udi. 
i  St  Barnabas,  Noratian. 
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of  Gqd»  aa  Spanhetm  v  or  to  teach  them  t^mp^Br-^ 
aftce  and  abstinence^  aa  Tertulliaa*    But  the  true 

m 

ceaaotts,  a^oording  to  Spencer,  seem  to  have  beeo» 
that  they  might  be  a  pecoUar  people,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  Lev.  xx..  24^-^-^^ ;  that  the  observance 
of  that  law  might  be  a  lesson  of  sanctity,  that  they 
were  dedicated  t6  the  Lord  ;^  that  it  might  mysti- 
Cidly/signiiy  that  the  Jews  were  clean,  and  tlie 
Gentiles  unclean,  as  appears  from  Feter^i  vision  of 
a  sheet  from  heaven  ;^  and  especially  that  it  might 
keep  them  from  fhUowiBg  the  practices  of  the  hea-^ 
then.  For  Chasreinouf  tdils  us,  ^  that  the  Egyptian 
piieto  abstained  from  all  fish ;  from  whatever  ani* 
mala  had  soHd  or  divided  hoofs,  or  wanted  horns } 
and  from  all  birds  which  were  carnivorous :  nay, 
liiat  many  abstained  from  all  flesh  whatever.'  Now, 
the  Israelites  having  seen  these  things  in  i^gypt, 
and  perhaps  approved  of  them,  God,  in  order  tO' 
qhack  !that  disposition,  appointed  a  distin^oh  dP 
meabs .  under  certain  limitations.  For,  had  they 
beei|  lefb  in  uncertainty,,  they  might  have  shunned 
^  eating  of  animals,  -as  the  Egyptian  priests  and 
devotees  did,  frx>m  a  superetitioas  opiniop  of  their 
holiness  or  impurity ;  and  as  the  other  ancient  na^ 
tiornkdid,  who  liad  theii^  likings  and  disUkings,  but 
not  fixed  by  divine  authority  as  the  Jews.  Thus^ 
aome  abhorred  srwine,  and  would  neither  eat  ncu* 
sacrifice  them,  while  others  did  both;'^  The  Goptff 
killed/and  ate  the  males  of  goats,  but  the  fematev 
^eoedbeld  sacred.?  Caasar  says,  that  the  ahdent 
Britons  accounted  it  unlawful  to  eat  the  hare,  the 

«  heir.  xi.  iS— 45 ;  zx.^4^-«6.  ^  Acts  au  li:— .!«.  .  •  ^ 
c  Apod  Po»|^n  4  LtidaD,  de  Syiia  Detu  ' 
•  Elian,  Hist.  lib.  x.  cap.  ^3.  ....    « 
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hen,  or  the  goose.*  Porphyry  says,  that  the  Phoe-r 
nicians  and  Egyptians  would  rather  eat  human 
flesh  than  that  of  a  cow.  ^  The  E^^tians  ate  none 
of  the  woolled  animals,  nor  the  young  of  the  goats.* 
Plutarch  says,  that  the  ass  and  the  red  cow  were 
exceedingly  hated.*  Porphyry*  tells  us  that  the 
Egyptians  refused  eating  turtle ;  and  we  have  seen 
before,  that  tht^y  refUsed  fishes,  either  because  sa^ 
ored  or  polluted.  Amidst  that  diversity  ihetefare 
of  tastes  as  to  food,  it  was  of  importance  to  teach 
the  Israelites,  the  things  which  were  lawful  and 
unlawful :  and  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
tnany  of  the  animals  which  they  wiere  allowed  to 
eat,  were  accounted  sacred  by  idolaters  ;  and 
therefore  fitted  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  fi*om 
each  other. 

But,  whilst  treating  of  meats,  clean  and  unclean^ 
it  may  naturally  be  asked,  what  was  the  origin  of 
the  Jewish  antipathy  to  swine's  flesh?  Tacitus 
says,  it  was  because  *^  the  same  itch  which  afifects 
the  swine,  a^cted  the  Israelites,  and  was  the  cause 
of  their  expulsion  from  Egypit" '  Porphyry  asserts, 
it  was  because  ^^  they  were  not  reared  in  their  coun* 
try;'*'  but  the  history  of  the  demons  which  enter-i 
ed  into  the  swine  in  Mattli.  viiL  3%  disproves  his 
assertion*  Petrbnius  thinks  it  was  because  <<  they 
adored  them."  ^  And  'most  of  the  heathens  ascribe 
ed  it  to  their  obstinacy.^  The  true  reasons,  hown 
ever,  were  1st,  that  swine  dividing  the  hoof,  but 

•  * 

•  De  Bello  GalL  lib.  T.  o  De  Abstinen.  lib.  IL  p.  5S. 

«  ilufeiua^  Sat  XT.  ^  P.  362.  •  Lib.  if. 

f  SUst.  Lib-t'f*  9ttb  inl^.     .  ^  De  Abstinen.  lib.  i.  see.  li. 

^  "  Jadwuft  Itoelfet  porciiiiim  numen  adoreb"-^In  Fragment.  O. 
116.  .  .  .     .   ^  S  M»oc.  vi  l;S ;  vu.  tbroiighout. 
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not  chewing  the  cud,  were,  thereby,  legally  unclean* 
Sdly,  They  are  naturally  unclean  above  others,  in 
their  taste  and  habits,  2  Pet  ii.  2S,  and  therefordi 
were  disliked  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  And 
Sdly,  They  were  hated,  because  "  those  who  apos- 
tatized  from  their  religion  in  persecuting  times,  ate 
swine's  flesh  as  a  mark  of  abjuring  Judaism  ;*  and 
because  ^^  they  were  used  by  the  heathens  in  puri-i 
fications,  sacrifices,  magical  rites,  at  festivals,  and 
the  ratification  of  covenants/'  *  The  Jewish  hatred, 
therefore,  of  these  animals,  was  evidently  connect- 
ed with  that  hoiTor  which  God  wished  to  in^ire 
against  all  idolatry.''  So  much  for  meats  clean  and 
Unclean.  .    v 

A  4th  defence  which  the  ceremonM  law  afforded 
against  idolatry,  was  the  confining  of  most  of  tha 
sacred  things  to  certain  places,  persons,  and  times« 
Befi^re  the  giving  of  the  law,  they  worshipped  where 
they  pleased,  but  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  that 
liberty  was  withdrawn.  The  tabernacle,  and  after* 
wards  the  temple,*  were  enjoined  as  the  places 
where  they  were  to  offer  the  first-fruits,  pay  theip 
vows,  observe  their  sacred  rites,  and  make  known 
their  requests,  in  a  public  and  national  manner. 
This  regard  to  place,  was  certainly  a  mean  of  pre- 
venting idolatry :  for,  since  they  might  not  sacrifice 
but  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  hindered,  even  when  at 
a  distance  from  that  place,  from  frequenting  the 
idols  and  altars  of  the  heathens,  which  were  com* 
monly  in  groves  or  fields,  on  high  places  or  on 

«  9  Mdtccab.  Til.  1.  b  Vairo,  de  re  nittica,  lib.  iL  csp.  4.  Ovid. 

FmI.  lib.  i.  349.  Hont.  Berm.  lib.  ii.  964.  It.  IxvL  17 1  biv.  4, 
Juvenal,  Sat  xi.  83,  Si.  Vii^l,  Mn.  viii.  640.  c  Spenoer,  de  Legib. 
Heb.  Kit  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  .  a  Lent.  x?iL  3— 5.    Dent  zU.  5— 13« 
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^hiUs. — ^But,  if  binding  their  sacrjed  rites  to  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  was  a  defence  against 
idolatry,  so  also  was  .the  confining  of  the  priesthood 
.to  particular  persons.  In  no  nation  was  there  a 
priesthood  like  that  of  the  Jews.  Others. were  pall- 
ed individually  by  the  people,  or  reconunended  by 
Iheir  de^itenty,  or  rank,  qr  connexions ;  but  theirs 
was  from  birtii,  i^id  confiped  to  the  tribe  of  LevL 
They  were  chosen  in  place  of  the  first-bom  o^ 
Israel,  and  had  their  office  confirmed  to  them  by 
the  blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod ;  *  and  the  infliction 
of  leprosy  on  Uzziah  the  king,  when  he  attempted 
to  encj:oach  upon  it.^  Before  the  law,  the  heads 
jof  families  were  the  priests ;  but  this  choice  of  the 
tribe  of  Leyi  excluded  all  others,  and  was  produc- 
tive to  Israel  of  many  tidvantages.  For  it  prevent- 
ed sacrifices  anywhere  else,  than  at  the  temple, 
since  they  were  accountable ;  it  created  an  host  to 
fight  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  h<mour  of  their 
order,  against  idolatry }  it  acted  berth  on  a  regard 
for  principle,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  y  whilst  the 
instructipns  they  communicated,  and  the  example 
they  exhibited!,  would  naturally  tend  to  chedc  their 
countrymen  in  their  desire  for  idolatry.— rXhe  con^ 
fining  of  many  of  their  sacred  things  to  certain 
times,  was  also  a  mean  to  promote  the. same  end* 
Thu3»  all  their  feasts  depending  on  the  appearance 
of  the  moon,  tended  to  show  th^n  that  sh^  was  only 
a  creature ;  since,  whilst  idolaters  paid  her  homage^ 
they  were  worshipping  the  true  6od« .  The  Jewish 
sabbath  also,  and  their  solemn  times,  being  defined 
by  the  number  seven,  was  against  idolatry.  For 
the  sabbath  of  days,  or  weekly  sabbath ;  the  sab* 

•  XHiiib.  xvii.  8—11.  0  8  Chron.  xx?i.  18-^90, 
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bath  of  weeks,  or  pentecost ;  the  sabbath  of  month^ 
or  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month ;  the  sabbath  df 
years,  or  the  sabbatical  year;  and  the  sabbath  of 
seven  times  seven  years,  or  the  jubilee ;  all  remind- 
ed them  of  the  creation,  when  the  planets,  the  ofah 
jects  of  worship,  were  created  by  God.    The  he^ 
ginnii^  of  the  civil  year,  likewise,  was  much  em* 
ployed  in  heathen  rites.    Thus,  the  Zabians,  or 
worshippiers  of  the  heavenly  host,  among  the  Chd- 
deans,  ofibred  sacrifices  on  the  first  and  second  da^ 
had  a  fast  on  the  eighth,  and  on  the  fifteenth  they 
had  a  feast  to  Sammaei,  the  angel  of  death,  the 
prince  of  the  air,  and  that  ancient  serpent  who  de«- 
teived  Eve«     The  figjrptians  also  honoured  Sep- 
tember, or  the  beginning  of  the  year,  because  then 
the  Nile  had  retired,  the  soil  had  become  dry,  and 
labour  was  renewed.    Now  God,  to  counteract 
these,  appointed  the  feast  of  trumpets  on  the  first 
day ;  the  10th  was  the  ilay  of  annual  expiation ) 
and  from  the  l^th  to  the  23d  were  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.    The  Jews  had,  therefore,  more  f^^asts 
in  this  month  to  the  true  God,  than  the  heathens 
had  to  their  false  dieities.    Perhaps  even  their  rnorh*^ 
ing  and  evening  sacrifices  were,  among  other  rea^ 
sonis;  appointed  in  opposition  to  those  heathen  sa* 
crifices  in  the  night,  to  the  dead  and  the  dii  infmi 
which  were  not  always  the  most  chaste.    One  thing 
18  certain,  thiit  by  this  limitation  of  sacred  rites  to 
particular  pldces^  persons j  and  times,  the.  Jews  were 
greatiy  prevented  from  imitating  the  practices  of 
iheir  Keatliea  neighbours.    They  had  a  ^lehdoiir 
in  their  worship  which  struck  the  senses ;  an  oider 
which  pleased  the  mind ;  and  a  purity  becoming 
the  Being  they  were  called  upon  to  address,  which 
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wfiii  very  difibrent  from  tbe  (4>sceiie  rite&  of  othlsk 
Datioittu*  . 

Adth  de&noe  whidi  the  cexenoiual  toiv^  a^rded 
^  Jews  against  iddatry,  utas  th«  prohlbkioa  df 
too  fiuniliar  «a  intecconrse  witb  heatfadB  tiatitMs^. 
Jt  WM  impossible  fhr.difia  tb  avord  th^  common 
i&tercoQiie  bf  lift»  when  busiiiess  required ;  but  thiA 
was  different  .from  mdtkifiig  healiieiis  their  bosoni 
fiieiidfl^  or  connecting  themselves  with  theni  b^ 
mirriagi^.  AcconUi^y  such  intimate  {connexions 
wete  expressly  forbidden,  lest  ttiey  slibuld  be  led 
dfler  their  idols;  and  a  national  antipatiiy  waS 
created  against  all  strangers,  which  was  noticed  and 
condemned  by  heathen  writen,  who  were  igiM^nt 
of  the  cause.  Thus,  Jiistin,  lih»  xxxvi.  m&tbking 
the  cause,  but  acknowledging  the  &ct,  says,  liiat 
**  the  Jews  were  expelled  Egypt  fiir  tbe  leprosyi 
and  contracted  tberdby  a  hatired  to  all  nations*^ 
Juvenal  adverts  to  tbe  same  thing*^  TWtas  speaks 
also  of  this  hutred  in  the  following,  words :  **  Atiion^ 
themselves  ttohsist  inflexible  fidelity,  and  a*  readf 
cooapUwce.witotlke.callsofpity;  but  tow^u^ds  ev%^ 
QtliernatioA  they  entartaih  a  deadly  bktl>e  And 
St  Paul  says,  tfiat.  tiiey  wbre  ^<  ednttiry  to  4SA 
men/"'  It  is  u{ion  this  principle  ci  fiM!bidding  ifK» 
teraH£«e  With  stittngers^  tbat  j^enber''  explain  the 
exclB9i<m  of  a  bastard,  fiom  ihe  congregAtibH  ot^ 

•  Spencer,  de  L^.  Heb.  Ritual.  liK  i.  etp*  S^  ,10b 

^  Bomanas  autem  soUti  oontemsere  leffea,    . 
Judaicum  ediscunt,  et  servant,  ac  metuunt  jiUy ' 
Tiadidit  aiouM  ^uodcunqiie  ToluDiiie  M<f8ea.    •    -    ^  -      ' 

Sat.  xix«  liOS^IM. . 
c  ^'  Apud  ipflot  fides  obstiBaUj  misericordia  in  prompta,  adfeciui 
omnes  «Iio8  hostile  odimn/'    Hlfet  lib.  ▼.  sub  initiam. 
'  1  ThesB.  il.  15.  «  De  Leg.  »eb.  Kit.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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the  Lord,  to  the  tenth  generation/    It  was  calling 
in  the  love  of  oflspring  to  ke^p  them  from  connex- 
ion with. strange  women,  since  an  indelible  stigma 
was  fixed  on  the  fruit  of  that  intercourse.    Hea* 
thens  were,  never  allowed  to  enter  the  precincts  of 
,the  first  tecaphf  for  it  had  no  court  of  the  Gentiles 
^attached  to  it ;  and  they  never  entered  within  tlie 
sacred  fence  of  the  second  temple,  which  was  de- 
voted tQ  Israelites,  and  those  who,  being  proselytes 
of  righteousness,  were  accounted  as  Israelites.   In- 
tercourse with  heathens  in  common  life  was  dan- 
gerous; but  intercourse  in  religion,  was  more  sot 
.There  was  a  politeness,  in  consortiis,  which  was 
dangerous  to  the  Jew,  if  going  to  the  heathen  tem- 
ple ;  and  not  profitable  to  heathens,  when  entering 
the  sfu^red  ground.    Their  taste  and  habits  were 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  Jews ;  and  idle 
cvriosily,  or  visible  levity  and  contempt,  were  unfit 
to  be  seen  by  those  who,  in  the  court  of  the  women, 
were  engaged  in  prayer ;  or  who,  in  the  courts  <^ 
Israel  and  of  the  priests,  were  solemnly  employed 
in  sacrifices  and  praise.    A  derelic^on  of  idolatry, 
therefore,  and  a  visible  change  of  sentiments  and 
conduct,  together  with  a  submission  to  the  national 
nte  of  circumcision,  were  required  of  such,  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  the  full  participation  of 
Jewish  privities.    It  is  for  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  this  end  of  the  Jewish  law,  that  some  have 
aspersed  it,  as  encouraging  a  sour  and  unbenevo- 
lent  temper ;  whereas,  when  rightly  understood,  it 
was  directly  the  reverse.     It  enjoined  the  love  of 
their  neighbour,  in  the  strongest  manner,  but  for- 
bade intercourse  with  those  who  would  make  them 

•  Deut.  xxiiL  8. 
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ioKget  the  principles  dT  their  reli^n,  and  theceby 
subject  them  to  the  displeasure  of  God. 

The  Gthaud  hist  defence  I  shali  menticm  which 

the  oei^monial  law  afforded  the  Jews,  for  keying 

them  from  idolatry,  was  the  positive  pro^iibitkm  of 

every  idolatrous  rite»    Thus,  in  I^^ev.  xvii.  7f  they 

were  forbidden  to  o£fer  sacrifices  to  Ae  •  devils, 

tff^V^  ^karim,  or  hirci^footed  deities  of  Egypt, 

(which  were  described  by  us  when  treating  of  die 

false  gods  of  the  heath^a,)  because  it  was  most  de« 

basing  to  human  nature,  and  dishonouring  to  GkxL 

^— They  were  forbidden  to  make  thw  childrra  pass 

through  the  fire  unto  Moloch,  *  because  s<Hne  burnt 

them  alive,  in  honour  of  the  jiun ;  and  others  idiook 

them  over,  or  threw,  them  through  the  flames,  by 

way  of  lustration^  to  insure  the  favour  of  the  pre* 

tended  divinity,  and  devote  them  to  his  service. 

We  noticed  the  cruelty  of  the  first  of  these,  when 

surveying  the  objects  from  the  outside  of  the  tem^ 

pie ;  and  io  confirmation  of  the  last,  we  may  re* 

mark,  that  Maimonides^  says  he  had  'f  seen  mid^^ 

wives  take  the  new-bom  children  wrapt  up,  and 

having  placed  them  above  fire,  with  smoke  of  a 

disagreeable  smell,  move  them  backwards  and  fi)r« 

ivards  throi^h  the  smoke/'''    Varro  tells  us,^  that 

^n  ti)e  Falili^,  at  Rome,  they  did  the  same  liking 

for  the  purpose  of  exjMation ;  and  Ovid  informs  us 

of  their  manner  of  doii^  it  in  the  passage  quoted 

below:*  whilst  Maimonides,  in  the  above-quoted 

place,  mentions,  b»  an  inducement  to  parents,  to 

•  Lev.  xviiL  9U  b  Mor.  Neb.  part  iii.  ch.  37. 
«  See  alao  £aek.  xx.  96 ;  xxiii.  S7.    *  Apud  Scholia  Horatii. 

•  Mpxqoe  per  aidentes  stipule  crqiitaiitia  acervos 

Tn^jidas  oeleri  streaua  membra  pede.— Faator.  lib.  iv.  781^ 
VOL.  II.  M 
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make  thar  elpldrett  paaa  tbrou^  the  fire  to  Mol* 
och,  that  the  worshippers  of  fire  asserted,  that  aU 
lint  ofaUdren  who  were  not  so  treated,  would  die  in 
itt&ney.  These,  no  cbubt,  were  the  remains  of 
those  sentiments  which  actuated  idolaters  in  Mo** 
ses'  days»  and  against  which  Jehovah  saw  it  needful 
Ui  provide. 

But  besides  this  visible  countenance,  which  they 
w^e  forfaiddeii  to  give  to  idolatiy,  we  find  God 
also  provkting  aginnst  the  approaches  to  il^  by  pro* 
hibitii^  every  kind  of  divination  and  magic.  Di^ 
vinatknt  add  magic  are  two  di&rent  thmgs  i  the 
one  being  a  pretension  to  more  than  hcunan  know- 
ledgie^  and  the  other  to  more  than  human  power; 
Both  were  known  among  the  heathens,  and  prohi« 
Inted  to  the  Jews.  In  Levit.  xix.  S6,  we  are  toki, 
that  they  were  not  to  use  divination  by  means  of 
aerpents^  as  the  original  words  irignify;  wMch 
Heinsius,*  Bochart,^  Selden,^  and  others,  have 
ahown  to  be  one  of  the  most  early  kinds  of  en* 
dhantment.  Hence  Ophion  is  the  name  of  the 
tnost  ancient  diviner  among  the  Greeks.  Pytibdus 
and  Python  were  the  names  of  those  who  presided 
over  auguries.  Balaam  used  this  kind  of  enchant^ 
ment  when  called  against  Israel,  for  it  is  said  in 
Num.  xxiv.  1,  that  «*  he  went  not  oat  as  at  other 
times,  to  seek  for  enchantmenta/'  (pf^vn  nehe* 
skim.) — At  last,  however,  it  came  to  mean  any 
omen  taken  from  accidental  circumstances.  Ac- 
cordingly, Maimonides^  says,  that  **  the  divination 
by  serpents,  (or  augury,  for  the  Hebrew  word  in- 
cludes both,)  in  the  later  Jewish  writings,  meant  as 

»  Aristarch.  Sac.  p.  18,  19.        b  De  Animal.  Sacr.  P.  L  col.  21, 28. 
«  De  Diis  Syr.  Synt.  u.  cap.  17.        «  De  Idololat  cap.  vii.  sect.  4. 
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if,  when  a  morsel  of  meat  fdl  froib  <Ni^#iik<«itb»:  or 
ills  staff  from  his  hand*  he  would  not  ^  to  8i^  ^ 
place  diat  dajr ;  aincfw  if  he  went*  be  would  be  ua* 
fortttiiate  in  buaiiiess*''  It  therefore  corresponded 
with  anodier  iiijuncti(m  in  the  Mosaic  law,  that 
*^  they  were  not  to  obsorve  times*''*  Indeed^  in 
the  law  they  are  joined  together,  as  being  near 
akin  ;  for  in  beginning  joumies,  contracting  mar* 
riages,  engaging  in  war,  &c  Ihe  heathen  nations, 
from  the  earliest  times,  appear  to  have  uaed  dm* 
nation  by  birds,  serpents,  clouds,  the  viscera  of 
animals,  and  stames^  to  leara  whedier  they  would 
be  successfal  or  not.  Such  a  cosidact  engendsred 
superstition,  prevented  often  the  transaction  of 
puUic  and  private  business,  and  was  a  virtual  want 
of  acknowledgment  of,  and  d^ndence  on,  God  as 
the  sovereign  of  the  uxdverse.  The  Jews,  there* 
fore,  were  forbidden  to  imitate  the  nations  in  these 
respects.^ 

In  tlie  above<4nentioned  Lei^t  xix.  ^  besidas 
being  forbidden  to  use  enchantments  and  observe 
times,  they  were  also  forbidden  to  eat  with  the 
blood,  or  rather  (^  0/,)  '«  at  the  blood«''  For  the 
Zabisuui,  or  worshippers  of  the  host  of  heaven, 
among  the  Chatdeans  and  figyptiana,.  when  they 
sacrificed  an  animal  to  their  demons^  poured  out 
the  blood,  and  ate  a  part  of  the  flesh,  at  the  place 
where  the  blood  was  poured  out,  and  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  blood  also^  believing  that  they  thereby 
held  communion  with  the  demon.  The  words  of 
Maimonides  are,  ^'  Know,  that  although  blood  be 
reckoned  unclean  by  the  Zabians,  yet  it  was  eaten 
by  them ;  for  this  reason,  that  they  thought  it  to 
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he  the  food  of  the  demons,  and  that  he  who. ate  it 
w  had,  by  so  doing,  communion  with  them ;  so  as  to 
-converse  ftmiliaFly  with  them,  and  to  leaxn  fixture 
events;  since  the  common  people  are  woot  to  as- 
cribe these  things  to  demons.    There  wese  some 
X  among  them,  however,  to  whom  the  eating  of  blood 
-was  very  disagreeable ;  these,  slaying  some  animal, 
•asd  receiving  its  blood  into  some  vessel,. or  hole, 
c«te  the  flesh  of  the  slain  animal,  sitting  roi^nd  the 
blood  in  a  >circle ;  imagining,  that  whilst  they  were 
.eating  the  flesh,  the  demons  feasfsed  on  the. blood, 
.  as  tiieir  food;  and  that  by  thesfs  means,  fiiendship, 
bfotfaerhood,  and  familiarly  .were  coitfiacted  be- 
tween the  worshippers  and  them,  since  they  all  ate 
V  at  one .  table,  and  reclined  on  one  couch.    They 
beudes  thought,  that  this  was  of  much  avails  in 
procuiing  a  vision,  of  the  demon  in  their  sleep, 
jmd.  the  knowledge  of  future  events.''  *    According- 
ly, Jehovah  alludes  to  this  when  he  says.in  £zek» 
i  xxxiii.  25,  S6,  '*  Ye  eat  with  (or  rather  at)  the 
:  blood,  and  lift  up  your  eyes  towards  yow  idoLi ; 
and  shed  (or  pour  out)  blood  (into  a.  vessel.or  ditch 
£>r  their  food) :  and  shall  ye  possess  the.  land  ?^ 
And  to  this  does  the  jostle  refer,  when  he  says, 
*^  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have  fellowship  with 
devils  (or  demons).    Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of 

•  Mor.  Neb.  part  iii.  cbap.  46.  The  author  of  the  hook  Zohar^ 
who  lived  seyeral  ages  before  Maisionidea,  aaya  the  wne  lliiiig;  as 
i^ypean  by  a  qnotation  horn  it,  in  Spenoer  de  heg*  Heb.  Rit.  lib.  ii. 
'  pap.  16.  And  Plutarch,  when  describing  the  rites  used  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  those  who  died  at  Plateeaj  says,  that 
' ''  the  Archon  of  Uiat  city  killed  a  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood,t  and  hav- 
ing made  liis  supplioatton  to  the  terrortrial  Jupiter  and  JMefcury,  ii|- 
vited  those  brave  men  who  fell  in  the  clause  of  Greece  to  the  funeral 
banquet,  and  the  steams  of  blood."    (Vita  Aristidis.)^    ^ 
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the  Lord,  mid  the  cup  oi  devfls;  je  cannnot  be 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  td>le  of 
devils.''*  There  were  times,  indeed,  when  tfaey 
were  commanded  to  pour  out  the  blood  of  the  anii 
mais  they  slew ;  but  it  was  either  to  be  like  watery 
that,  is,  as  a  conmion  thing,  when  they  killed  ani> 
mals  fot.food  ;^  or  to  be  <xivered  with  dust,  when 
they  killed  venison,  in  opposiftbn  to  the  heathen 
sportsmen,  who  left  it  exposed  as  fck)d  to  the  god 
of  the  chase/  What  classical  schd^  does  not  re- 
collect the  sacrifice  which  Ulysses  offered  to  the 
dii  inieri/?  a  part  of  the  blood  of  which,  the  shade 
of  Teresias  the  seer  quafied,  before  he  could  tell 
Ulysses  his  destinies ;  the  shade  oi  Anticlea,  hid 
mother,  tasted  before  she  could  speak  to  her  son  \ 
and  tile  shade  of  Agamemnon  had  also  to  taste, 
before  he  could  declare  the  cause  of  his  death.  "^ 

The  precept,  prdnbiting  the  ^  seething  a  kid  in 
its  moth^s  milk,"  which  is  no  less  than  thrice  re^ 
peated,*.  has  often  been  quoted  with  ridicule  by 
the  thoughtless,  and  has  been  variously  explained 
by  commentators ;  some  thinking  it  innutritious» 
and  others  that  it  was  to  keep  them  from  inhuman^ 
ity  to  animals.  But  the  true  reason  was^  th^t  it 
was  applied  by  the  Zabians,  and  other  heathens,  to 
idolatrous  purposes :  for  they  were  wont  to  bcril  a 
kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  in  honour  of  the  dii  rusti- 
ci,  who  presided  over  trees^  to  insure  their  fertility. 
Accordingly,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Cudwortii, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the 
authority  of  an  old  Karaite  writer,  that  *'  it  was  a 

•  1  C6r.  X.  80,  91.  ^  Dent  ziL  15,  16, 5M* 

«  Leidt  XTii.  IS.  <^  Odyii.  xL  97, 158,  SSH. 

•  JBxod.  zziiL  19 ;  zzziT.  80.    ]>eat.xiT. 
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custom  of  the  ancient  heaAen,  when  ifa^  had 
gathered  hi  all  their  firuitSf  to  take  a  kid  and  bdl 
it'in  the  dam's  milk,  and  dien»  in  a  magical  way, 
to  go  about  and  besfirinkle  with  it  all  tiieir  tree^i 
and  fields^  and  gardens^  and  drchaids ;  thinking, 
by  theie  means,  to  make  them  fhutful,  and  bear 
agahd  more  abundantly  tiie  following  year/'  Ho- 
race mentiona  the  ancient  fanners  doii^  aomeUnng 
irf*  the  same  kind^  after  the  ingathering  of  their 
fhlits;*  On  which  Abulensis  thus  remarks :  ^  The 
Oentilesy  liiat  they  might  propitiate  Silvanus, 
(whom  they  had  set  over  the  woods  and  fields,)  in 
order  to  obtain  an  abundant  crop,  ofered  milk  to 
him,  as  they  did  a  hog  to  Ceres.  But  whether  a 
kid  or  a  lamb  was  boiled  in  that  milk,  which  was 
ofered  to  SOvanusy  does  not  iq^pear  from  the 
poetical  writmgs,  although  it  is  very  probable.'^'' 
Ovid""  has  mentioned  (he  same  thing  with  reqpect 
to  Pales.  And  we  know  that  several  others  of  the 
rural  duties  were  worshipped  in  this  way.  Thus 
!l^auhus  had  a  kid.  Milk  made  a  part  of  the  sacri- 
fiees  to  Pan,  and  in  the  ambarvalia  df  Ceres ;  and 
milk  and  a  kid  were  used  in  the  sacrifices  to  Bac- 
6hiis*    AH  these,  therefore,  seem  only  to  be  the 

•  Agrioolc  prisd^  fortes,  panroqoe  bead, 
Ck>iidita  post  fnunenta,  levantes  tempore  festo 
Corpiu,  et  ipsum  asiimim,  spo  finis  don  ferenten. 
Com  tocils  openun,  potris  eft  coi^juge  flda, 
TeUurem  porco,  Sjlvtnum  laete^  piabant 

Epist  lib.  ii.  epist.  i. 
^  ^*  Gentiles  tit  fiHtautun  (qnem  wMn  et  oampk  pneponebant) 
llaetttiimiiaberditt  ad  habendvm  fti^pm  m^titaikuam,  et  lac»  pnmt 
et  porcum  Cereri  offerebanU  Utrum  autem,  in  illo  lacte  quod  Silvano 
offereb«tur»  bsduB  aut  agsua  coquebatnr,  non  oooslat  «x  iibris  poeti« 
cIs^iiwdMtis.c^fvnsinnlt.''  In  Ezod.  zziiL  QjaMU  sr. 
<  Fast.  lib.  It.  lejm  74i.. 
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remains  of  thftt  magical  rite,  which  Cudworth 
speaks  of,  and  whidi  is  afao  noticed  by.  Rdbfai 
Menachun,  as  quoted  by  Spencer.*  *^  I  have 
heard/*  says  he,  **  that  it  was  a  custom  among 
the  heathen,  to  boil  flesh  with  milk,  espedaliy  the 
flesh  of Mds  and  iambs;  and  when  they  planted 
trees,  to  make  a  fUmigation  with  the  smoke  of  the 
seed  of  the  1a>ee,  and  to  pour  out  milk,  to  make 
them  more  fruitful,  and  sooner  ripe/'  It  appears, 
&en,  that  this  rite  was  performed,  firstattlie  plants 
ing  of  fhiit  trees,  to  consecrate  them  to  4iia  deities, 
who  were  thought  to  {»*eside  over  that  part  of  na- 
ture ;  and  then  annually,  as  a  tdcen  of  gratitade 
fi^the  past,  and  a  mean  of  procuring  future  £srtifi-f 
ty.  As  an  additional  proof,  that  the  above  is  the 
true  explans^on  of  the  Motoic  precept,  it  may  be 
noticed,  that  in  die  first  two  places  where  it  is  found, 
it  is  joined  to  the  command  of  brin^g  the  firsl^ 
fruits,  and  in  the  last  to  the  payment  of  tithes  j 
evidently  making  it  synchronize  with  the  healhen 
rite.  I  might  add,  that  when  God  appointed  the 
three  great  annual  feasts  of  the  Jews,  he  appointed 
three  things  to  be  observed  ;  viz.  that  they  should 
not  oflbr  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover 
with  leavened  bread,  or  allow  the  fat  of  it  to  re-* 
main  till  the  morroW :  that  the  first-fruits  should 
be  brought  to  the  house  of  the  LcMrd  only ;  and 
Ihat  they  shoidd  not  seel^  a  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk.^  Spencer  has  shown,''  that  the  first  applied 
to  the  passover,  the  second  to  the  feast  of  pent&- 
cosl;  and  the  third  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  or 
of  ingathering;  and  that  as  the  rest  had  a  refer- 

•  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9.       b  £xod.  zxiiL  17— >19;  zxxiy.  SS-^6. 
^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 
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ence  to  certain  heathen  rites,  which  he  mentiaBs, 
so  bad  this. .  It  is  probable  that  Isaiah  refers  to  this 
heathen  practice,  when  he  says,  ch«  Ixv.  4,  that 
«'  broth  of  abominable  things  was  in  their  vessels ;" 
and  in  ch.  Ixvi.  17.  that  they  «  purify  tibemselvea 
in  the  gardens  behind  one  tree,  (or  the  image  of 
their  god  Ahad,)  in  the  midst,  eating  swine's  flesh, 
the  abomination,  or  abominable  broth,  and  tha 


mouse/' 


As  for  the  ii^junction  in  Levit.  xix«  37»  that  they 
«  should  not  round  the  comers  of  their  heads,  nor 
mar  the  corners  of  their  beards,''  it  was  evidently 
against  some  idolatrous  customs.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  when  the  heathens  stood  by  the  pik^  or 
sepulchre  of  departed  friends,  they  tore  or  cut  th^ 
hair,  and  laid  it  on  the  body  or  tomb,  to  appease 
the  dii  infer! ;  *  and  afterwards  wore  their  hair  cut 
round,  and  the  comers  of  their  beards  marred,  as 
a  tdken  of  mourning ;  ^  and,  in  the  second  place, 
even  where  there  was  no  grief,  they  oft^i  made  a 
vow  of  their  hair  to  the  Sun,  Saturn,  or  some  other- 
deity,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  some  signal  benefit 
or  deliverance.  The  LXX.  render  it,  <^  Thou  shalt 
not  make  a  sisoe  (<n<rd^y)  of  the  hair  of  thy  head," 
which  sisoe  was  a  lock  of  hair  left  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head,  the  rest  being  cut  round  in  the 
form  of  a  ring,""  as  the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  Hin* 
doos  do  at  this  day.  The  Thracians  shaved  their 
temples,  and  the  fore  and  hinder  parts  of  their 
heads,  leaving  a  little  hair  on  the  top,  which  they 
tied  in  a  knot}  whence  they  were  called  etx^c^/oeei. 

•  MaiDMrnides  de  Idololat  cap.  xiL  aitsL  IS,  13;  cum  Notis  VmaL 

b  Homer,  11.  xxm.  Ul.     Oclyas.  iy.  197.     0?id,  Epift.  xi.     Stt* 

taiu,  Thebaid  vi.    Etiripid.  in  Great,  yen.  9i.       «  SchoHA  in  Lent. 
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Hi^  DadaDB  and  Phoemcians  did  the  same.  He-^ 
rodotus  tdls  us  that  the  Mad,  a  people  in  Arabia, 
shaved  the  top  of  their  heads,  leaving  a  Uttle  tuft 
in  the  middle,*  which  in  another  place  he  says  vras 
done  after  the  example  of  fiacchus.^  And  Julius 
Pollux  says,  that  **  the  Hectorean  tonsure  consisted 
in  cutting  the  hair  around  the  forehead,  but  leav« 
ing  that  which  was  bdiind,  to  flow  on  the  shoul-* 
ders."  That  kind  of  tonsure  was  also  called  The-* 
seian,  from  Theseus : «  and  hence  Plutarch,  in  the 
Life  of  that  person,  says,  that  '^  he  went  to  Delphi, 
at  the  time  when  the  boys,  having  left  the  class  of 
boys,  went  to  that  place,  according  to  custom,  to 
consecrate  the  first*fruits  of  dieir  hair  to  the  god,** 
In  short,  this  rounding  the  comers  of  their  heads, 
and  marring  the  comers  of  their  beards,  was  either 
a  mark  of  idolatrous  grief  by  those  who  mourned/ 
as  if  they  had  no  hope }  or  of  idolatrous  dedication 
to  some  fancied  divinity,  and  therefore  to  be  detest-r 
ed  by  every  worshipper  of  the  trae  God« 

Another  idolatrous  rite,  which  they  were  forbid-* 
den  to  imitate,  was  that  **  of  making  cuttings  in 
their  flesh  for  the  dead,  making  baldness  between 
the  eyes,  or  imprinting  any  marks  upon  their  bo- 
dies,'*'^ which  the  Zabians  and  other  heathens  did. 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Scythians, 
«*  when  their  king  died,  cut  off  their  ear,  cut  their 
hair  round  about,  cut  their  arms,  wounded  their 
forehead  and  nose,  and  pierced  their  left  hand  with 
arrows  ;"•  and  Ovid,'  Tibullus,*  and  Virgil,''  tell  us, 

•  Mdpom.  cap.  175.  ^  Thalia,  cap.  8. 

«  Maimonides  de  Idololat  cap.  zi.  sect  8;  xii.  sect.  1 ;  cum  Notis 
VossB.  ^  Levit  xix.  88.    Deut  xiy.  1.       •  lab.  ir.  cap.  71. 

f  Trist.  lib.  iii.  eUg,  3.        8  lab.  L  e^g.  L         ^  Mn.  xiL  eOS.  ' 
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that  the  Romans  were  guilty  of  the  same.  Indeed 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  was,  forbidding 
women  to  disfigure  their  faces ;  *  and  the  same  vio- 
lent expressions  of  grief  were  common  among  most 
heathen  nations,  as  respectful  to  the  dead,  and 
}deasing  to  the  dii  manes.^  It  appears  that  Ihe 
Jews,  in  the  later  periods  of  their  history,  forgot 
the  divine  injunction,  and  were  guilty  of  cutting 
&eir  flesh  for  the  dead,  for  it  is  spoken  of  by  two 
of  their  prophets."  As  to  the  marks  which  they 
were  forbidden  to  imprint  on  their  bodies,  there 
were  various  kinds  of  tiiem  in  use*  Thus  some 
were  accounted  marks  of  nobility.  Accordingly 
Mercerus  ^  says,  that  it  was  honourable  among  the 
Babylonians  to  have  some  mark  impressed  on  their 
bodies.  Herodotus,*  when  speaking  of  the  Thra* 
cians,  says,  **  they  judged  it  noble  to  have  the  fore- 
head punctured  with  marks,  and  ignoble  to  want 
them.*'  Claudian  says  the  same  of  the  Geloni/ 
And  the  ancient  Britons  painted  themselves,  of 
whom  Tertullian  says,  that  <<  their  ensigns  of  dig- 
nity were  marks  imprinted  on  the  body,  like  the 
feathers  of  the  Garamantes,  the  crobyli  of  Barba- 
rians, and  the  grasshoppers  of  the  Athenians.*'* 
But  if  these  were  honourable,  there  were  others 
which  were  the  reverse.     For  slaves  had  the  names 

«  "  Mulia'eB  genas  ne  radunto*"— Cicero^  ToacnL  lib.  iiL 

bViigil,  Mik.  ui.  66;  iv.  673 ;  vi.  21S«  &c. ;  ix.  485^-489;  zii. 
870.    Plutarch,  in  Vit&  Solonis. 

«  la.  XV,  9,  and  Jer.  xW.  8 ;  xli.  6 ;  xlviL  6 ;  xlriii.  S7. 

^  Theaaur.  ling.  aacr.  voce  JJJfp*  *  Lib.  y.  cap.  8. 

'  Membraque  qui  feito  gaudet  pinxiase  Gelottna. 

Lib.  i.  in  Rufin.  Ten.  315. 

8  '' Insignia  eortini  fuiaseatfgmata^  utpennaa  Garamantam,  crobyloi 
BarbanmOD,  dcadaa  Athenknaittin."^]>e  Vdaiid.  Virgin,  cap.  10. 
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of  their  masters  imprinted  on  their  hand,  or  fore- 
head ;  and  malefactors  a  mark  denoting  their  crimei 
Soldiers  also  had  marks,  to  show  to  what  general 
they  belonged,  and  to  detect  them  if  they  deserted/ 
And  idolaters  imprinted  on  themsdKres  marks,  to 
show  their  devotedness  to  their  favourite  divinity. 
Thus  a  thunderbolt  was  their  mark  for  Jupita: ;  a 
helmet  or  spear  for  Mars ;  a  caduceus  for  Mercury ; 
a  trident  for  Neptune ;  a  sprig  of  ivy  for  Bacchus, 
&c*  It  was  this  last  kind  of  mark  which  God  had 
in  view,  when  he  forbade  the  Isradites  to  make 
maiks  on  their  bodies ;  for  it  was  an  evidence  of 
apostasy,  and  prevented  return.  Accordingly,  it 
was  fixed  upon  by  those  who  endeavcHired  the  apos- 
tasy of  the  Jews,  as  the  most  effectual  mean  to  pre- 
vent them  from  returning  to  the  Jewish  worship. 
Thus  Prideaux  ^  tells  us,  that  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
to  degrade  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  ordered  that 
<'  all  of  them  that  should  come  to  be  enrolled,  in 
tiie  third  rank,  among  the  common  people  of  Egypt, 
should,  at  the  time  of  their  enrolment,  have  the 
mark  of  an  ivy^'leaf,  the  badge  of  his  god  Bacchus, 
by  a  hot  iron  in^essed  on  them ;  and  that  all  those 
who  should  refuse  to  be  thus  enrolled,  and  stigma* 
tised  with  the  said  mark,  should  be  made  daves ; 
and  that  if  any  of  them  should  stand  out  against 
this  decree,  he  should  be  put  to  death/'  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  too,  that  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
Jews,  imposed  this  among  other  hardships,  that 
<<  when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was  kept,  they  were 
compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus,  carrying 
ivy.'^"^    But,  besides  burning,  another  manner  of 


•  Vegetiiu,  delU  KiMi.  U]^  iL  oip.  8. 

^  Connexion^  vol.  ii.  book  2,  A.AX?«  1H6«        *  9  Mttcoiih  ▼!»  7. 
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making  these  marks  was  by  sharp  points,  fiUed  up 
with  ink,>  as  Theodoritus  says^  ihe  Greeks  did, 
who  pricked  some  parts  of  their  bodies  with  needles, 
.and  filled  them  with  ink,  in  honour  of  demons.    I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  this  practice  is  several  timea 
alluded  to  in  Scripture.    Thus  the  worshippers  of 
the  beast  had  either  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the 
beast,  or  the  niunber  of  his  name,  in  their  right 
hand  or  foreheads/     The  worshippers  of  the  Lamb 
had  his  father's  name  in  their  foreheads/    The  Jews 
in  Isaiali's  days  marked  themselves  with  the  name 
of  God,  to  show  their  antipathy  to  idolatry )  *  and 
Christians,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  had  the 
name  of  Christ,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross.    Hence 
the  words  of  Teitullian,  when  he  inculcates  con- 
sistency,' *^  The  mark  of  Christ  and  the  mark  of 
the  devil  do  not  agree )''  and  of  Augustin,  when  he 
is  describing  apostasy,'  *'  He  hath  lost  the  mark  of 
Christ,  and  received  the  mark  of  the  devil." — ^Even* 
to  this  day,  marks  of  a  similar  kind  are  used  in  the 
east.     For  '*  after  performing  their  religious  ablu- 
tions,**  says  Forbes,  <<  the  Hindoos  receive  on  their 
forehead,  the  mark  either  of  Vishnoo,  or  Siva.  This 
mark,  affixed  by  a  Bramin,  varies  in  form  and  co- 
lour, according  to  the  sect  they  profess ;  the  one 
being  horizontal,  the  other  perpendicular.    It  is 
made  from  a  composition  of  sandal- wood,  turmeric, 
and  cow-dung.    The  latter  is  deemed  peculiarly, 
sacred."  ^ 

■  Maimonides  de  IdoloUtriA^  cq>.  xii.  sect  10. 

*  Quest.  28.  in  Leyit.  «  Rev.  xiii  17.  *  Rev.  «▼.  1. 

•  Is.  xliv.  ^.         f  '<  Non  eonvenit  signo  Christi,  et  signo  diabolL'* 
fl  <<  Perdidit  siginun  Christ}^  aocq^t  aigaiim  diaboli." 

^  OnunttX  Umomn,  yoL  L  c.  10. 
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,  Aoolfaer  idolatrous  ritCt  from  which  they  weie  to 
abstain,,  was  the  confounding  the  peculiar  dresses 
of  the  sexes,  in  their  sacred  rites ;  for  the  iigunction 
in  Deut  sudi  5,  was  something  more  ihm  a  regu- 
lation concerning  (Jecency,  or  an  exchange  of  dress- 
es in  the  times  of  war/  Maimonidea  tells  us;,  that 
/^  the  Scriptures  say,  that  a  woman  shall  ppt  receive 
the  arms  of  a  man,  nor  a  man  put  on  the  garment  of 
a  woman ;  for  you  will  find  it  commanded  in^  the  book 
entitled  QUSD^O  ThumethmUy  or  the  Art  of  Magiq, 
that  a  man  shall  clothe  himself  with  a  painted  wo- 
man's garment,  when  he  stands  before  the  star  qf 
Venus ;  and  a  woman  must  put  on  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  warlike  arms,  when  she  stands  before  the  star 
of .  Mars,''  This  interpretation  of  Maimonides 
places  the  injunction  in  a  qew.  light,  and  is  confirm* 
ed,  in  the  first  place,  frcxn  an  examination  of  "^^ 
keU,  which  signifies  both  clothes  and  armour.^ 
Sdly,  It  is  not  said  that  the  woman  shall  take  the 
clothes  of  a  man  (2^*^^  *^^  keli  aish:)  but  the  armour 
of  the  warrior  (T3i  "^  kdigeberi)  and,  ^dly,  we 
have  abundant  evid^ce  firom  history,  of  an  ei(- 
.  change  of  dresses  by  the  heathens  in  dieir  worship. 
,  Thus  Servius ""  says,  that  '^  there  is  in  Cyprus  an 
image  with  the  body  and  dress  of  a  woman,  but 
with  the  sceptre  and  features  of  a  man,  whom  they 
call  Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  men  sacrifice  in  a  wo- 
man's dress,  and  the  women  in  a  man's  dress." 
Julius  flrpncus,"^  when  speaking  of  the  Assyriani^ 
say3,  that  *^  the  phprus  of  their  priests  cannot  serve 
at  the  rites  pf  Venus,  unless  they  effeminate  their 
countenances,  pplish  their  skin,  and  disgrace  the 

•  Jo6q>h.  ADtiq.  iy.  8*  ^  Gep.  xxvii.  3.    Judg.  ix.  54.  , 

^  Mn»  lib.  iju  eSS.  ^  XH  ^rror.  profan.  relig.  p.  6. 
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male  sex  by  a  female  dress*"  Philochortis  ^  affirms^ 
that  '^  Venus  is  the  moon,  and  that  the  men  (fid 
sacrifice  to  her  in  women's  clothes,  and  the  women 
in  men's.**  And  both  Julius  Rrmicus  and  Philo* 
stratus  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  this  adoption 
of  the  dresses  of  the  opposite  sex  paved  the  way 
to  the  grossest  obscenities.  It  was  no  wonder,  then, 
that  a  holy  (rod  poMtively  forbade  it,  as  contrary  to 
deeency,  and  a  shameful  appendage  to  heaven 
idolatry.** 

The  prohibition  against  sowing  their  fields «  or 
vineyards,  as  they  are  defined  in  Deut  xxiL  9%  with 
divers  seeds,  was  evidently  intended  against  an 
heathen  custom  j  and  not  to  prevent  the  crop  from 
being  spoiled,  or  to  show  God's  sovereignty,  as 
some  have  supposed.  For  it  was  a  custom  among 
the  heathen,  to  sow  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  baiiey 
among  their  vines,  to  insure  the  protecti<m  of  Bac- 
chui^  and  Ceres.  Thus  Maimonides  cites  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  Zabian  books,  where  *<  th^  were 
wont  to  sow  barley  and  bruised  grapes  among  thek 
vines,  thinking  that  they  would  not  be  fruitful 
without  it  ;**  and  gives  a  saying  of  Rabbi  Judah, 
that  "they  mixed  wheat,  barley,  and  bruised  grapes, 
and  sowed  them  togetha^  for  the  above  purpose.** 
Thus  do  we  see,  then,  what  the  sowing  of  their 
fields  or  vineyards  with  divers  seeds  probably  meaust 
It  was  a  magical  or  idolatrous  rite,  to  insure  the 
protection  of  their  heathen  divinities ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  while  they  sowed  these  seeds,,  they 
used  a  certain  invocation  to  the  deities  tibey  wished 
to  render  propitious ;  for  we  find  Varro^  when  he 

*  Apud  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

^  See  also  Parkhunrt,  Heb.  Lex.  verb.  ^\2^.        *^  Levit  xix.  19. 
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18  discoursing  on  the  best  way  of  cuMvating  fields, 
recommending  that  tliey  should  invoke  no  fewer 
than  twelve  of  the  gods,  six  males  and  six  females, 
viz.  Jupiter  and  Terra,  Sol  and  Luna,  Bacchus  and 
Ceres,  Robigos  and  flora,  Boouaeventus  and  Lym- 
pha,  Minerva  and  Venus* 

The  law  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  {^ugh  with 
an  ox  and  an  ass  together,  was  also  pointed  against 
idolatry/  For  the  ancient  idolaters,  when  plough- 
ing the  ground,  yoked  these  together,  that  by  this 
unequal  conjunction,  as  by  a  certain  sign  and  sa- 
crament, they  might  profess  that  they  implored  the 
influence  of  the  divinity  <m  their  weak  exertions. 
Indeed^  an  ox  and  an  ass  are  so  dissimilar  in  str^igth 
and  natural  habits,  that  although  Niebuhr,  p.  137, 
saw  two  ploughs  of  that  kind  near  Bagdad,  few 
would  have  yoked  them  but  from  superstitious  mo* 
tives ;  and  accordingly  such  a  conjunction,  unless 
with  that  view,  became  a  proverb  among  them  for 
the  height  of  absurdity.^  Some  indeed  say,  that 
it  was  to  prevent  inhumanity,  by  ycking  fmim^la  o^ 
different  strength ;  or  unnatural  connexions ;  or  in 
mystical  language,  to  say  like  the  apostle,  that  we 
should  not  be  unequally  yoked  witii  unbelievers } 
but  the  other  seems  to  be  the  juster  reason  of  the 
law. 

To  the  same  origin,  of  an  antidote  to  idolatry, 
may  we  refer  the  law  in  Levit  xix.  19,  which  pro^ 
hiMted  them  from  allowing  cattle,  of  divers  kinds, 
to  gendar  with  each  other.  For  it  is  placed  among 
laws  coi^essedly  Zabian,''  and  was  perfectly  cange^ 

«  Deut  xxii  10. 

i>  Plant,  in  Auhilftr.  act  9,  seen.  8.    Paulin.  ad  Auaon.  ^  4711. 

^  Levit.  xix.  19.    Deut  zxiL  10. 
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Iii9l  to  that  superstition  which  confounded  all  na» 
tural  distinctions,  and  delighted  in  the  indul^nce 
pf  4e9bly  lusts,  even  the  most  unnatuial.  Spencer 
t^  us,  that  they  considered  such  connexions,  dur- 
ing the  ploughing  season,  as  the  means  of  making 
their  labours  more  successful/ 

Along  with  the. former  antidotes  to  idolatry,  is 
jmned  the  prohibition  of  garments  of  linen  and 
woollen  woven  together,^  because,  as  Spenoer  in* 
forins  us,""  the  Zabiaqs  used  them  in  a  superstitious 
way,  in  their  noctunuj  ceremanies ;  ascribing  great 
virtue  to  them,  ip  procunng  from  the  host  of  hea^ 
yen,  which  they  wos'sbipped,  a  plentiful  crop  of 
jffooL  and  ^,  Maimonideq,  in  speaking  of  the 
^aiqe.thvig,  si^ys,  that  '*  they  add^  plants,  (mean* 
ing  flax)  and  animals,  (meaning  wool)  in  one  gar* 
ment,  and  were  wont  to  wear  a  ring  of  some  metal 
upon  their  lingers.-'  .  Herodotus,"^  qieaking  of  the 
•!Si|bylonians,  who  were  Zabians,  or  worshippers  of 
the^  host  of  heaven,  says,  that  they  use  a  similar 
clothingt^only  the  lin^n  and  woollen  are  kept  dis^ 
tin^ty  for  at  th^  ceremonies  *<  they  are  clothed  in 
two  coats,  one  pf  flax,  flowing  down  to  the  feet, 
over,  which  is  another  of  wool ;  and  a(ier  that,  they 
throw  a  white  thick  qoat  arqund  them."  The 
Egyptians,  who  were  also  Zabians,  used  these  gar* 
ments  to  imitate  the  coiynnction  of  the  stars.  And 
JambHchiis,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,*  says  of  th^ 
scholars  of  tlu|.t  philosopher,  that  "  they  used  gar* 
ments  white  and  clean,  but  composed  of  a  doth  of 
wool  and  flax.''    There  is  only  one  place  in  Sprip, 

«  De  Leg.  Heb.  Hit  lib.  ii.  cap.  32.  ^  Deut  xxii.  11. 

"^  Lib.  iL  cap.  as.       4  Lib.  i.  cap.  106.        ^Cap.3au, 
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tiire!  where  these  gamients  are  ^M>ken  of,  viz.  ill 
Zeph^  u  8,  where  it  is  said  that  God  would  <<  punish 
those  who  were  clothed  with  strange  apparel.'' 
We  find  no  prohibition  of  the  Jews  wearing  a  Imen 
robe»  or  a  woollen  one»  or  the  one  of  diese  abbvi 
tile  other:  for  flax  and  wofA  were  bdth  used  as 
articles  of  dress.^    Neither  were  they  prevented 
from  sewing  woollen  doth  to  hnen,  for  the  TffTft 
UUmtf  or  phylacteries,  were  of  that  kind*    But  th^ 
essence  of  the  crime  seems  to  have  been  in  tbe 
woollen  and  linen  when  woven  together,  as  re^ 
sembling  the  dress  of  the  Zabians  in  their  idolatrous 
rites,  and  as  tending  to  lead  the  Jews  into  idcrfatry. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  along  with  these 
laws,  to  the  people  in  general,  as  preventives  against 
idolatry,  particular  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
purity  of  the  priesthood,  lest  they  should  adc^t  the 
practices  of  tlie  heathen  priests.    The  law  con* 
ceming  eunuchism,  therefore,  in  Levit.  xxi.  8Q,  and 
Deut  xxiii.  1,  is  especially  considered  by  i^pencer^ 
ip  this  point  of  view ;  ^  and  their  exclusicm  iroin  the 
coQgr^ation  of  the  Lord,  he  explains  as  rdating 
to  their  exclusion  from  offidattng  in  the  tabernacle 
and  temple.    This  is  indeed  evident  from  the 
words  of  Moses,  who  says,  that  such  persons  should 
not  approach  to  ofier  the  bread  of  his  Qod  i ""  and 
the  impropriety  of  employing  them  in  that  sacied 
edacity,  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinior^ 
even  of  the  modest  part  of  the  heathens.'    Yet 
there  were  some  deities,  to  whom  these  kinds  of 
priests  were  considered  as  more  acceptable^  iSeneca, 

«  Hosea  ii.  9.  ^  Lib.  y.  cap.  34.  «  LcviJ.  xxi.  IT,  81. 

*<  <Mli  nii^as  mcriti  vitias,  semperque  pvofmi."— Clandian, 
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M  quoted  by  Augustii^  *  Baysso  of  a  heathen  prieRt^ 
Lucian  '^  mentioM  wme  mmirtten  of  rahgioa  called 
GiEiUi,  who  ivere  went  to  ienttscnlaete  themselves  in 
honour  of  Rhea.  The  pncsts  who  woi^hipped 
Gybele  had  alao  the  same  qimefi  and  undensrent 
ihe  same  rite*"^  Strabo  ^  teib  us  that  die  pmsto  who 
nunistered  to  Diana  at  Ephesus  Were  emuonlated^ 
tio.qnalify  tibem  to  take  dhaige  of  the  saoiwl  t^^ 
fpbSf  Th^  JSgyptian  priests  at  Heliopolis  wend 
^siltnuohs^'  And  Hieranymus'  says  that  the  Hie* 
ropbants  of  the  Athenians,  eyrea  in  his  day,  were 
MMPCtalated  by  a  draught  of  poison  (sorbitione 
53»€Utse)  to  ^fuiify  them  for  the  pontificate  It  is 
evident  then  that  Ae  law  in  question  had  two  ob- 
i»fiUk  in  view«  1«  Xq  preserve  a  respect  for  the 
{Mtiesthood  ambftg  tl»  Jews,  since  eunuchs  9m  ge-^ 
ntrally  despised ;  and  it  would  have  been  wrong 
fyf  those  to  offidate,  iidio,  by  cutting  off  ihe  vilite 
Ipart,  which  ww  one  «pecies  of  eumicliitttt»  were 
0ieceby  deptired  mi  tiie  sign  of  that  covenant 
wbidi  dist^igujahed  their  countrymen*  And  8» 
To  dbtinguidL  them  £rom  the  priests  of  the  heathen 
temples,  where  both  the  kinds  of  eunuchism  men^ 
tiokied  in  Dent  xxiiL  1^  were  but  too  ireqyently  to 
befiittnd* 

£veiy oAe in  theleast  acquainted  with  the  his- 
losy  of  heathen  woi^lup^  knows  that  their  temples 
wen  the  very  centre  of  iniquity,  by  having  females 
and  ei^en  miedes  attached  to  them.  It  is  therefore 
not  without  probability  that  Spencer^  explains  the 

«  Bo  Civit  I>el,  lib.  ti:  cap.  10. 
^  '*  )Ue  viriles  sibi  partes  amputat,  iUc  laoertos  seeat." 
«  De  Dca  liyr.         «»  Vossius  dc  Origine  et  Progressu  Idololatri©, 
lib.  i.  cap.  20.  *  Geog.  lib.  xiv.  '  Herodot.  lib.  i. 

8  Advers.  Jovinian.  lib.  i.  ^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  J5. 
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law  in  Deut.  xxiii.  17,  which  fofbade  a  whore  of 
the  daughters  of  Israel,  or  a  sodotnitt  o£  the  toit» 
of  Israel,  to  rderring  t6  that  abdttiitldble  ptwstioe  i 
and  he  and  Parkhurst  *  have  given  sufBcieat  fMff^ 
of  its  frequency  titnoilg  Hie  heathen* 

I  shall  only  add  one  law  taoref  irhteh  Is  cbfifi^ct^ 
ed  with,  and  explained  by  the  fore-mentioned  prftc- 
tices.     It  is  recorded  in  Deut  )cxiii.  18,  ilMledi- 
ately  after  that  we  have  be^i  eomideliti^^  isod  fMv 
bade  them  ^<  to  bring  the  hire  of  4  whore^  oi*  1^ 
price  of  a  dog,  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  their 
God,  for  any  vow.**    This  law  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  counteract  that   abotninable  praofiee 
among  the  heathens,  of  consecrating  the  aMmey 
which  they  got  for  their  violated  diastity,  to  thdr 
gods,  and  to  other  sacred  purposes  i  such  ^  t^piST- 
ing  the  temple,  supporting  the  priestihoiddi  and  puN 
chasing  vctims.     Micah  i«  7>  nientiotis  thMe  ftihda 
as  common  in  Samaria.     And  in  ibe  afKxsryphil 
Book  of  Baruch,  vi.  48,  we  have  the  manneir  itk 
which  the  women  sat  at  these  heathen  temples. 
<*  The  women  also  with  cords  about  thein^^  says  he^ 
^  sitting  in  the  ways,  (or  avenues  to  theikii)  billfl 
bran  for  perfiime :  but  if  any  <^*  them,  draiMi  isiiSib 
by  some  that  passeth  by,  Ueth  with  him^  she  r«^ 
proacheth  her  fellow,  that  she  wa^  not  thougfht  d» 
worthy  as  hersdif^  nor  had  her  cord  brdcen.**    T^ 
best  paraphrase  on  these  words  will  be  found  tf^ 
Herodotus,*  of  which  a  translation  is  ^vfett  in  l?art 
viii.   sect.  S;    when  describing    the  manner  in 
which  they  worshipped  Succoth-benoth.     The  law 
then,  forbidding  the  hire  of  a  whore  to  be  brought 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  for  any  vow,  evidently 

»  Heb.  Lex.  \tnp*  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  1!>9. 
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referred  to  ih^s^  yipla^ipiui  of  phd^tity  by  persons 
otherwise  ichas^  i  yrho  ^qn^defed  the|r  appearaiice 
at  a  heathen  temple,  -onpe  iii  their  liy^  fts  a  rdi^r 
ous  duly. 

As  for  the  price  of  ^  dog,  wh)ph  was  i^lso  fovbidr, 
den  to  he  brought,  it  hath  bepn  explained  yurpes- 
ly :  some  taking  it  to  mean  a  8acre4  sodi^mite,  and 
others  a  favouritp  dog,  which,  being  th$  first-born, 
they  :were  aHicipus  to  redeem.    But  the  words  al* 
ludie  io  Egyptian  idolatr}*^ ;  and  as  they  worshippe4 
a  dpg,  so  a  dog  and  its  gifls  were  abhorred  by  Jer- 
hoyah.    Diodorus  Siculus  *  says  diat  "  the  Egypt- 
i^U*  above  measure,  venerate  not  only  some  living> 
ajniwalft,  bllt  also  some  dead  ones,  as  cats,  ichnc^u-r 
^MMis,  rat?,  and  dpgs.^'     Plutarcl^i  ^  says  that  **  an- 
cieiitly  tbe  dbog  was  chiefly  hcHipured  in  Egypt*'^ 
Juvenal  ^  inserts  that  every  city  worshipped  a  dog^ 
bvt  noae  Diana.^    Herodptns  ^  says  t|iat  **  in  whatr 
«yer  tenyple  the  cat  ^es,  the  inhsJt}itant3  pf  it^  ^ave 
t)b^  eyebrows  only;  biat  in  ti^t  where  t^  dpg 
<)ieSy  they  ^ye  their  whole  body  and  hea4«''     la 
Ijbeur  reUgipus  festivals,  dogs  consecrated  to  their 
]4pls»  in  gref  t  pomp,  he^ed  the  procession.    And 
twp  refispi^  arp  assigned  for  that  honour :  1.  T}^% 
as  the  Nile  rise)  at  die  time  tl^e  ppg-star  rises,.  §o^ 
they  worshipped  a  dog,  as  its  sypibpl,  because  the 
]^ilewas  the  fertilizer  pf  Jtheir  country.^    2.  Tl^t 
l^s  honour  was  paid  to  the  dc^,  as  a  lively  emblem 
of  Anul^^  or  Mercury.     For  Dipdorus  Siciilus* 
tells  us  tha^  V  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  wprshig 

•  Biblioth.  Hist  lib.  i.  p.  74.  ^  In  Isid.  p.  368. 

«  Sat.  XV.  7,  8.     *  ^^  Oppida  tote  canem  yenerantur^  netno  lliajfam.* 
<  Euterpe,  cap.  66.  ^  M^n  ^  Animal,  lib.  f.  cap.  U.    . 

«  Lib.  i.  p.  77. 
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Aitnbis  und^  an  image  with  a  dog^s  bead/'  Lu- 
citai*  calls  Anubis  or  Mercury  jbke  dog-faced  Mer^ 
cary :  wiM-^ooiM-oc  '£gp7^«  Athaoasiiis  and  o&ers 
call  him  **  the  dog^^headed  Anubis:"  mmm^m^l^^ 
A«6a€^.  And  Virgil  ^  says  the  same  tbiag^''  It  xwas 
no  wonder,  then,  that  God  forbade  the  price  of  a 
dog  to  Jbie  receii^ed  among  the  gifts  of  animalB  which 
were  redeemable.  It  was  to  inspiie  tfiem  with 
hatred  againdt  the  E^ptian  idols,  aod  their  iinpore 
wbrdiip.  They  might  redeem  a  hofse)  ass,  camel, 
ot^  ape,  but  were  on  no  account  to  redeem  a  dog^ 
God'  would  not  allow  it  to  enter  his  treasury.-'^ 
Should  it  be  asked^  what  connexion  there  was  be^ 
tween  the  price  of  whoredom  and  the  price  of  a 
dog,  I  answer,  that  at  the  temple  of  Isis,  or  Vaius, 
the  women  sat  as  described  formwly ;  and  at  die 
temple  of  Anubis  or  Mercury,  that  do^headed 
deity^  th^e  was  probably  a  similar  practice.  They 
were  connected  together  as  Egyptiw  deities^  and 
the  pwhibitiQn  was  also  connected^  to  prevent  the 
Israelite  from  worshii^ing  them.  Sp9ociat\  nraa^r 
tiofis  an^^  Bgypeiaii  odumn  dedicated  to  Ms,  whicb 
shown  their  connexion :  ^lam  Im,  the  qaeea  of 
this  couiltiy,  educated  j^  Mereuiy ;  I  am  she  who 
arises  in  the  Dog-star,"  &c;*^ 
•  We  have  been  thus  particular  ooncecning  the 
laws  hi  the  Mosaic  ritual,  whidi  were  intended  to 


.    a  LiJb.  4e  Sacrif.  p.  186.  ^  Mn.  ym.:  6S9. 

c  Omnigenumque  Dedmr  mcmstra^  et  latraW  AnubCs.  The  atlthor 
haa  seen  two  Utile  imagea  of  that  deity:  one  of  them  1^^  inch  lomg^ 
hy  ha^^  aainph  thick ;  the  other  1-^  inch  long»  by  half  an  inch  thick* 
]They  were  found  at  Thebes  A.  D.  1810;  were  of  a  greenish  colour  ; 
and  from  the  small  hole  through  the  back  of  each  of  their  necka^  the)^ 
seem  to  ^avne  Jbeen  sntpended  from  the  neck^  as  amulets,  or  chama* 

^  Lib.  ii*.  cap.  36.  , 
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be  ft  defifeuMDe  againrt  idolatry,  both  becaiiw  of  tlieit 
siagulanty  ttd  importance.  AgsJoitt  tbem  havo 
die  fihalfaiof  lidicule  been  chiefly  directed,  and  it 
became  ua  to' show  their  reaaonaUeoeas  and  utility* 
living,  as  the  Jevs  did,  in  the  midat  <tf  idolaters,  it 
vas  neoea^ary  to  defend  them  against  idolatry,  and 
to  aeeiHe  Iheir  alkgv^use  to  the  true  God.  The 
wovds  thcfiefinre  of  Tadtua  are  strictly  tnie,  i^  in^ 
atead^ Moaea,  we  subatilute  Ood.  *^ Moaea, that 
be  might  atlsadi  tl)e  natioa  of  the  Jews  for  ever  to 
himself,  ioatituted  aew  ritesu  and  caotrfury  to  the 
feat  i^mm.  For  all  things  we  piofaoe  to  theisu 
which  are  acDouoted  saered  by  us :  uid  aU  tJmgn 
are  p^oiitted  to  thevw  whieh  ne  prohihitod  |o  ua."  * 
Hitherto  we  have  been  cooaidering  the  4rqt  two 
ends  of  the  ceremonial  law :  vis*  that  it  ww  hufeeodr 
ed  to  te^ch  the  Jews  the  leadmg  dootnnw  ^  relir 
ghm,  in  .a  aenaible  and  impreaslve  maim^ )  a)id  to 
hem  de&bce  agaippt  idolatry :  let  ua  now  attmd  W 
tikis  iMnief df(v  whieh  it  was  given»  ids.  i9  ptrer 
pmnB^ihmn  m^nds  Jmt  a  larif^iier.dmpmHilitn^  St; 
BtBkul,  19  fak  ^iada  la  the  Hebram^  oa^  ^e  Jewish 
lituai  thp  shadow  of  ^ood  things  to  oome,^  figunea 
or  antitypea  of  t^  tiue,''  an  examfdt  aid  ahadow 
of  heavenly  things,"^  a  pacabt^cif  tfie  tiioe  to  eosne;^ 
thid  3<dicde  law  a  adioolfnaster  to  bring  men  to 
Ohfist;^  and  its  institutes  the  elempnts  of  the 
world,'  or  rudiments  to  teach  the  world  the  first 
ppnciples  of  piety^  and  of  the  gospel,  in  a  manner 

*  ''looses,  ut  dlbi  Itt  posteilini  Judepnim  gentem  flrmaret,  novoe 
iitU8|  contrario6que<»teris  mortaiib\i8  indidit  Pftifana  illu  omnk^ 
qu^  ap^d  nos  si^pra.  Rursiim  conoeflsa  apud  illos^  qiue  ndbhi  in- 
ceata.- (Hist.  Ub.v.  sub  ipit.) 

*  Hcb.  X.  1.  c  Heb.  ix.  24.  ««  Heb.  viM.  5. 
«  Heb.  ix.  9.               f  Gal.  iii.  94.  s  OaL  hr.  S. 
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adapted  to  tiie  ctutdhcod  of  tke  worUi    Nm  ate 
thnre  wanluig  suflb^i^t  nenos  why  Oiki 
goflpd  truths  m  tiii^^  mysteriouB  maniien     it  (uiliMl 
like  stmte  of  the  JeiBs,  to  whcmi^  m^lm  am  emfy  9nA 
mdepcsfle,  types*  sjoAkAs^  Uibie^  andyaidbte^* 
weie  the  cMUBOii  iqodes  of  inatraetioii.'    It  vum 
consonant  to  the  education  of  Moses,  wha  wwf^, 
tmght  ia  att  tj»  hierogljqpbiea  «£  Egjipt    It  was 
fitted  to  the  mtennediate  natui»  of  the  Jewisk  difr* 
]Mflsation  ;.•  gmng^  it  mwe  li^it  thsn  the^patiiavchal^. 
hut  less:  than,  the  ChriBlaan.    It  was^pladngtheoldb 
covonaiit  and  its  mmttator»  beloir  the  new  covenant 
awl  iia  mediator.    And  as  the  Jewish  law  was  gi^iie* 
to  the.  vhple  Jewish  nation,  learned  sndunleaniedt 
it  "ma  piDper  that  there  dionld  he  ta  tmim^  £xd 
the  conunott  people^  aad  txl  n^im  fir  the  wiae;^ 
dectrinea  eixateric  and  eaoteBbc;^*  trutha:  for  the 
earoal,.  and  tratha  fer  the  spiiitnaUmind»d  Jews^ 
Hevtce  hath  the  ceremoaial  fartt  fteani  oftem  tenaed 
the  Jewish,  gospel ;.  hecaaase-  ifc  exhibitad  tdivtbosA 
who>  wwe  exercised  to  godlinesa  the>  teadiag  dxio« 
trines  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  faith  in  the  Lamb 
of  God.  wba  took  away  the^  sin  of  the  wmld ;  ac- 
ceptance with  God  through  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment ;  holiness  of  heart,  and  holiness  of  life,  through 
the  gracious  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.     On  all  these 
points  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  forms  a  beauti- 

*  8  Esdns,  ziy.  96^  44—48.  This  kind  of  teadiing  was  not  eon« 
fined  to  the  Jews.  The  followen  of  Pythagoras  were  so  divided. 
And  when  Capt  Light  visited  Lebanon  in  181 4^  he  found  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Druses  divided  into  aallem  and  jakel;  or  the  doctrines 
taught  to  the  initiated  and  uninitiated.  (Travels^  p.  S83.)  A  dis- 
tinction which  also  obtains  among  the  Hindoos.  (Vide  Crauford  on 
the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  19.) 
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fill  cooftmeotary.  A  refigion  tlieii,  that  had  such 
ddvaiitiiges  as  theae  to  bbnrt  of,  ought  not  to  be  too 
hastily  decried*  It  was  perfect,  in  that  it  was  suit- 
ed to  the  aituatimi  ^nd  circumstances  of  the  people 
to  lirhom  it  was  giVen ;  it  was  only  imp^eet  when 
compared  with  the  more  cooqilete  economy  of  die 

One  caomot  contemplate  the  ceremonial  law 
withotat .  also  reflecting  on  its  gradual  abolition. 
For!  it  was  pooLtively  binding  on  every  Jew  till  the 
death  of  Christ,  in  whom  its  spiritual  meaning  was 
fiiilfiUed. .  Its  observance  became  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, between  the  death  of  Christ  and  tiiede- 
stBiction  of  Jerusalem,  and  hence  those  prudential 
maxima  and  regulations  which  are  to  be  fopnd  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  several  Epistles, 
respect  to  those  converts  from  Judaism  to 
dittianity  who  had  still  an  attachment  to  it  Bot 
it  became  ciimina]  after  tiie  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
)m^  because  then  it  could  not  be  i^ally  observeidl, 
since  the  temple  and  altar  were  then  destroyed/ 

^        ;  »  Leiuiden's  Pldlok^sna  Hfibrso-mtxtna,  dimetu  S7. 
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SECT.  in. 

7%e  Judicial  IjOW. 

The  Ibniui.of  |;oveniiiieiit  in  the  diffinrent  periods  of  tlie  JewUi  his- 
tory; patriarchal,  the  theocracy,  an  elective  monarchy,  an  hereditary 
tnonarehy  till  the  captivity:  govemora  after  it;  the  Asmonffaa 

'  finn&y ;  flerod  ;  Uie  Romans.    The  revenue  of  the  Jewiih  kings. 

Th£  jttdLcial  law  comprehends  two  distinctbranches* 
1st,  The  form  of  government  in  the  different  pe* 
riods  o£  the  Jewish  history;  and  Sdlj,  The  civil 
imd  criminal  laws  by  which  justice  was  adminis- 
tered* 

The  first  form  of  government  among  the  Jews 
was  the  patriarchal,  when  the  father  of  the  family 
exercised  that  power  which  God,  and  his .  superkur 
age  an^  experience  had  given  him.  This  was  the 
sway  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  over 
their  respective  families.  And  when  their  poste- 
rify  became  more  numerous  after  their  death, ,  the 
heads  of  the  tribes  siq>plied  their  places ;  were  tfaieir 
counsellors  in  peace,  and  their  leaders  in  war< 
We  find  traces  of  this  kind  of  goverment,  as  far  as 
circumstances  pennitted,  at  the  time  when  Moses 
was  commissioned  to  free  them  from  the  .bondage 
of  Egypt  Bsut  wheod  God  effected  that  deliver- 
ance, theij:  government  assumed  a  new  character ; 
the;  patriarchal  form  was  exchanged  for  a  theocracy. 
The  Ruler- of  the  univense  became' the  king  of 
Israel.  He  assumed  a  visible  relation  to,  and  took 
a  particular  interest  in  his .  chosen  race.  :  He  be- 
came their  king,  their-  lawgiver,  and  their  judge  j 
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and  never  dealt  so  with  any  other  people/  It  was 
in  this  character  of  king,  that  he  gave  them  his  law 
from  Mount  Sinai ;  supplied  it^  defects  in  cases  un- 
provided for;^  went  before  them  by  a  pillar  of 
cloud  and  of  fire  j.«  fought  their  battles ;  ^  appointed 
judges ;  sanctioned  treaties ;  and  received  the  half 
riiekdi  as  a  tnbute  or  revenue.  In  thi»  point  of 
riew  also,  the  splendid  tobemade  and  t^le  were 
hU  palaee ;  the  priests  and  Leviit8&  w^ie  his  ajhtesd- 
ants ;  the  show  bread,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  liba- 
ttcms  of  wine,  were^  the  daily  i|Bowaff)ce^0iPlbod  lor 
himsell^  aad  liis  servants ;  tbe  mercy-seat  was  Us 
royal  throng ;  and  the  incense*  which-  was  dtdfy 
hmnt  in  the  hoiy  place,  on  the  alter  of  inoense^ 
was  in  conformity  to  the  usage  of  eastern  princes, 
wha  delight  m  peiAunes.  It  i»  true  that  he  was 
t^eir  king  both  in  a  temporal  and  s]»ritual  sense  { 
for  h^  waa  worshipped  as  well  aa  obieyed;  but  the 
one  tended  to  strengthen  the  others  and  appears  te 
have  been  necessary  to  suit  the  character  of  l^e 
times^  It  prevented  all  competition  for  power, 
and,  unlike  the  despotic  goveroment  of  the  neigh* 
bouidng  naitions,  this  sii^ar  theocnacy  was  dis^ 
tinguished  for  mildness,  secuhty,  and  deqpatckw 

This  order  of  thinga  has  been  considered  by 
•OBse  to  have  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  Saai- 
uel '&  Me,  when  they  foolishly  adced  for  a  king,  tiiat 
they  might  resemble  tbe  other  nations  :^  Bit^  when 
Godv  in  compliance  with^  tiieir  wishes^  put  an.  end 
tQ  the  theocracy,  and  gave  them^  first  an  elective, 
and  then  an  hereditary  monarchy.    But  tile  jmrter 

»  Jndg.  via.  82,  23.    1  Sam.  viii.  7. 

«» Exodi  xviiL  \9.    Niun.  vM.  S» ;  xr.  34 ;  xxvii.  $. 
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iikA  sMMd  tP  1>Q>  tbnt  tb«  tfaeocffucy  lasted  t^l  tiie 
QQWiqg  of  Christ  J  md  tibat  kings  wee?  <m)y  his 
XiQ0^8^  WniAd  tP  govera  by  the  laws  be  had 
gsfe»f  aqd  AfQcountafak  to  him  for  their  cooduet  t 
whilst  a  surai^ian  of  prophets  was  estahfiidied,  to. 
kif  P  wp  tbe  iQtarcourae  between  Jehorah  as  their 
^ig^ty  HQFereigo,  and  them  as  bis  peculiar  peo* 
ski  Awprdiog  tP  this  Yiew  of  the  subjects  the 
QlHVgc^  which  took  place  in  1^  form  of  their 
gfil^mmont*  at  diS^^r^t  times,  seemingly  interrupt- 
^4  but  diid  not  destroy  the  theocratic  ndalaoii 
Y^h  wbmted  between  them/    They  suffered 

mmf^y$  h^^wever,  for  their  fqlly  in  preferring  tem- 
fumA  Tijl€ff»t  to  m  immediate  dependence  w  their 
h§«YeRJy  king,  For  they  were  opfpreased  by  their 
kings  as  God  had  foretold,^    Instead  of  checkiiig 

vMAtrys  th^s?  kings  set  the  example*  And  the 
«iftio%  in  plae^  of  remaining  united,  vigorousi  and 
b«]^>  heoam^  divided  into  two  parts,  which  worn 

out  e»ob  other,  by  eonlinu*!  w«gu  till  both  were 
csfriod  into  ^ptivitgri  the  one  fi^r  seventy,  yearn^ 
and  the  other  tUl  the  present  timet  It  is  needlma 
to  47^  minnteiy  on  ^e  vernm  fQinua  which  the 
J^wisk  gOYemment  assumdd»  between  the  tune  of 
tbe  oaptlvity,  and  the  destrui^tian  of  Jerusalem^  but 
Wd  may  state*  in  g<»i^nd»  that  during  the  seventy 
yoafs  pap^\$ity»  the  aiioients  c£  the  people  warn. 

<*wiwte^'    After  the  seventy  years  p^ptivity, 

the,  tribes  of  Judah  aad  B^amin  returned  to  their 
own  land^  and  were  ruled  128  years  by  Zerubbabel, 
Ezffl,  and  Noheiniah,  or  from  tho  y^ftr  be^e 
Christ  fiSa  tiU  408.    For  £42  years  after  that»  or 


•  Bishop  WarburfCtt'a  El^vip^  L^g^lioB  of  Mps^  Imk  ▼•  ^ttu  S* 
^  1  Sam.  iriii.  11—18.  «  hW  of  Sonniiab  rpn^  ^^7. 
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f^om  the  year  before  Christ  408  tiU  166,  their  high 
priests  were  their  gDvemors,  and  the  natioa  was 
suceesttvely  tributary  to  the  PersiatiSy  .Gjert», 
Egyptians,  and  Syrians.  For  139  years,  orfiom 
*  Ijhe  year  before  Christ  166  till  87>  they  were  un- 
der the  Asmonsean  family,  either  as  princes,  kings, 
or  priestt.  Frbm  tib^  year  beibre  Christ  87  till 
die  year  of  our  Lord  12,  they  were  Uflder  the 
Konian»  partially^  because  rided  by  Herisd  and 
t4ie  governors  of  Judea  by  their  own  laws.  But 
from  that  time,  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
they  were  publicly  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
Such  is  a  summary  of  the  fwms  of  goveniment, 
tinder  which  the  Jews  were  placed  between  their 
ddiver^nce  from  Egypt,  and  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  their '  city  and  temple.  * 

We  know  very  little,  however,  of  the  funds  which 
llie  Jemsh  kings  had  to  enable  them  to  support  the 
expenses  of  government  The  following  short 
notices  are  all  that  I  have  met  with. — ^At  the  intro> 
duction  of  monarchy  under  Saul,  the  ordinary  re- 
venue seems  to  have  been  a  tenth  of  the  produce.'' 
But  ihat  was  afterwards  augmented  by  war,  com- 
inerce^  or  rapacity,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
monarch.  Thus  David  derived  much  wealth  from 
thje  spoUs  of  the  nations  he  C(Miquered :  ^  and  Solo- 
mon, who  delighted  rather  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 

I  •  On  Uie  kings  of  the  Jews^  their  power,  and  the  fundamental 
Hira  they  were  oomaaanded  to  observe,  aee  Misbna,  Trattat  de  Synfr- 
driia,  cap.  ii.  sect  2r^6.  Leusden'a  Philolqgua  Hehi«o-inixUi8>  dis- 
sert. 24,  25,  26. 

'  ^  1  Sam.'  tiii.  15.    In  India,  the  same  proportion  is  mentioned  in 
tfafiir  .sacred  books,  as  haying  been  etubliahed  at  the  ooniBienoenient 
of  monarchy,  for  the  support  of  the  monardi.    ^Memoir  on  Central 
India  by  General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.  p.  *.) 
*'*6am.  viik  1— U.     l  Chron.  vui.  1— 11.        • 
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peace,  got  from  Ophir  4,30  taleat?  of  gold,  once 
in  three  years,  which  at  125  lbs,  Troy,  or  1500. 
ounces  to  the  talent,  and  L.4  to  the  ounce,  made 
L.2,6(H,()00,  or  L,868,000  yearly.    The  queen  of 
i^h^ba  presented  Mm  whh  120  ttilei^ts  of  gold».  or. 
L.720,000.    A^d  the  whole  weight  of  gold  that, 
came  (o  him  in  one  year  is  stated  to  have  been 
666  talent9,   equal  to  L.3,996,000.      But  these^ 
wefe  far  from  being  the  full  amount  of  his  revenuet 
for  it  is  added,  that  he  had  these,  **  besides  U^t 
he  had  of  the  merchantmen,  and  o£  the  traffic,  and 
pf  the  q)ice  merchants,  and  of  all  the  kings  of 
Arabia,  and  of  the  governors  of  the  country :"  * 
indepoidently  of  the  revenue  which  he  drew  from 
bis  sul:gects  in  Judea,  which  must  have  been  very 
considerable,  since,  after  his  death,  we  hear  them 
requesting  of  his  son  to  alleviate  their  burdens.  *» 
And  if  he  exacted  money  of  them,  not  only  by  re- 
gular taxes,  but  in  a  rigorous  and  frequent  man-, 
ner,  as  Menahem  king  of  Israel  afterwards  did, 
there  was  reason  for  the  complaintt    For  Mena- 
hem, to  pacify  the  wrath,  and  purchase  the  ftiendr 
ship  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  gave  him  a  thousand, 
talents  (^silver,  which  he  raised  by  a  contribution 
on  the  motmed  men,  of  fifty  shekels  apiece  : ""  and. 
perhaps  Solomon  did  something  of  the  same  kind, 
to. complete  his  buildings,  and  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  government 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Jewiah  kings  till  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  the  so^  of 
Herod  tbe  Great,  who  obtained  the  half  of  his  fa- 
therms  kingdom  as  a  grant  from  Caesar ;  and  whose 

•  1  KingA  ix.  S8;  x,  10,  14^  15.  *>  1  Kings  idi.  4. 

c,  M  Kings  XV.  ^0. 
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revenues  stood  thas^    Perea  and  Galilee  paid  an- 
nually 000  talents  of  silver  :  Batanea,  Trachonitis^ 
Aumtikis^  and  a  certain  part  called  file  Hotl^  of 
2enddOtui^  paid  100  talents ;   and  the  rest  paid 
dOO  tttlents ;  making  m  all  600  talents  of  silver 
annusdly  i  whidu  M  1500  ounces  to  <be  tldeiit»  and 
5  shillings  t6  th«  ounci^  made  L,2^,000/    But$  if 
tiiis  was  the  revenue  ii£  Archelaus,  it  will  enable 
us  to  ascertain  the  revenue  of  his  father  Herod  th6 
Oreat  $  who,  having  had  double  the  possessiotis  <^ 
his  8on»  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  double  his 
income,  or  l^OO  talents^  besides  the  fburth  party 
whidi  had  beel)  abated  by  Archelaus^  when  lie 
came  to  the  kingdom,  and  which  was  equal  to  400 
talents^    So  that  the  whole  revenue  of  Herod  the 
Great,  might  have  been  1600  td^ats  of  silver^  or 
L«6O(XO0O  i  ^  a  sum  scarcely  adequate,  one  would 
thinks  to  bribe  Pompey^  Csasar^  and  their  minions, 
and  to  build  the  cities  and  ediices  which  distht^ 
guished  his  reign*    The  only  other  notice  which  I 
have  met  with,  is  in  the  da3rs  of  Herod  Agr^a, 
who  killed  James  with  t^e  swords  ^    His  revenues 
2U>e  said  to  have  been  12  millions  of  drachme^ 
equal  to  three  millions  of  shekels,  whidi,  ak  half  an 
ounce  each,  and  S  shillings  to  the  ounce^  cam0  t» 
Ln97SfOOO^''    Thus  have  we  seen  a  gradaal  dt^- 
crease*    The  Jewish  glory  as  a  kingdom  was  at  ita 
height  in  the  da3rs  of  Solomon.    It  sank  very  low 
during  the  seventy  years  captivity.^    It  ^ose  on  its 
return  like  a  phoenia^  from  its  ashes«    It  was  again^ 
at  its  height  in  the  days  of  Heitkl  the  Gteat :  but 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  11.    b  Acts  xii.  8.    ^  Jo6^.  Aniiq.  six.  ^. 

<i  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks  that  these  seventf  yean  are  what  Hafwikiik 

alhides  to  in  ch.  iii.  2,  when  he  says,  '<  Revive  thy  werk  in  the  midit 
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after  his  death  it  gradually  dedined,  til  it  CMMd 
fto.be  reckoDed  in  the  list  of  nations. 

With  reflpect  to  the  tecoMl  part  <if  this  pectiwi» 
^tf  their  civil  and  criminal  tarns,  we  need  net  be 
fang.  For,  having  fonnerlfv  when  descifting  dib 
ohamber  Oeait,  kk  «he  touthF-east  comer  of  the 
Court  of  Israel,  melrtioned  the  Councii  of  Threes 
which  held  its  sittings  in  an  apartment  adjoining  to 
-e^^ry  synagogue,  every  lawfiil  day,  between  the 
end  of  the  nKNrning  prayers  and  the  eixth  hour  |* 
the  Council  of  Twenty-three,  which  sat  for  the 
same  length  of  time  as  the  former  court,  in  the 
gate  of  those  cities  which  could  boast  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fannlies  at  the  least,  and  decided 

of  the  years ;"  because  iioai  the  begmnlng  of  Samuers  nile  to  the 
beginning' of  the  captivity  were  490  yean;  and  from  the  end  of  the 
captivity  till  the  death  of  Christ  were  490  years.  (Gleanings  out  of 
Sixotai,  aeet.  S.)  Conaeqiuntly  Uw  fnjef  will  aean,  Rerite  Ch% 
fpoik  duiiag  the  time  eC  the  captivity,  (when  the  state  of  rdigioii 
both  in  Judea  and  Babylon  was  extremely  low.  Let  them  see  thy 
glery,  as  they  were  wuot  to  see  it  in  the  sanetoiryi 

•  Bessdss  file  Bendi  ef  Thirec^  menliiiMd  m  the  tm^  then  were 
two  ether  Benches  «fThi«ey  of  leas  note.  Oos  the  imikMixed  Bench, 
which  judged  of  the  fittiess  ermfitBeas  cf  the  first-born  of  cattb  to 
be  dfered  to  die  Leid,  the  stttteof  the  kniVea  belonging  to  the  priests, 
&e.  Hue  WM  pennaiisaty  «ttd  vseeived  Its  name  firois  being  appoint- 
•ed  by  the  Senhedrin.  The  odMr  was  the  wui«lAori»e<i  Btntk,  which 
acted  as  arbiters  in  cases  of  difference.  It  was  only  teinpoi«ry,  ceas- 
ing with  the  occasion ;  and  derived  its  power,  not  from  the  Sanhe* 
dria»  (henoe  its  name,)  bat  fiom  the  parties*  Itssmte^e^  howew, 
was  commonly  final.  Lightfoot  supposes,  with  roubh  probability, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  alludes  to  this  court  in  1  C6t.  vt.  4-^0,  when  he 
says,  ^  If  ye  have  judgments  of  things  pertaining  to  this  life,  (or 
GiTil  maiteiif^)  set  them  to  Judge  who  are  the  kaet  wHiirilud  in  Ih^ 
chtuch|}"  (or  cokapoae  the  hmast  oeurt  in  the  ohurefa  ;)--^aoae  Oea 
am(»g  yourselves  three  honest  men  as  arbitefs  in  your  civil  difibl^ 
ettflBs,  and  go  not  to  heathen  tribonak.  ''  I  speak  to  your  shame 
Xeontinuca  the  Apostle)  :  Is  it  so  that  tfasfe  is  not  a  wise  man  aaaong 
you  ?  no,  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to  judge  among  his  brethren ; 
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ki  causes  of  greater  moment;  and  the  Council  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  which  sat  every  lawful  day,  between 
the.  end  of  the  morning  and  beginning  of  the  even- 
ing  sacrifice,  and  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  it  is  needless  to  enter  upon  them 
again  in  this  place.*  It  will  be  suflScient,  there- 
fore, now  to  refer  to  the  pentateuph,  as  the  code 
cf  laws  by  which  they  were  guided  in  their  deci- 
sions }  and  to  describe  the  sanctions,  civil  and  ec- 
cdeaUfdical.  bv  which  thev  were  enfiurced. : 


SECT.  IV. 
Civil  Punishments  among  the  Jews. 

X$t,  Inferior— M  restitution,  depriving  them  of  tfieir  beards,  dntroy- 
ing  their  booesy  imprieonment  ivith  varioiu  aggntvatione,  confine 
ineut  in  the  cities  of  refuge,  whipping,  cutting  oflTthe  hands  and 
feet,  putting  out  the  eyes,  sealing  them  up,  fighting  with  wild 
beaata,  slavety,  selling  dbilidren  for  their  paienVs  debt,  Jifce  for  Hke. 
Sd,  Capital— etraaigling,  haogmg,  stoning,  burning,  beheading, 
crucifixion,  dashing  to  pieces,  drowning,  tearing  to  pieoes,  sawing 
asunder,  murdering  in  the  dungeon,  hewing  in  pieces,  braying  in 
a  mortar,  casting  into  a  tower  full  of  ashes*— An  acoonnt  of  eastern 
prisons — ^the  executioners  of  the  law-— and  the  ceremonies  used  b^ 
fore  execution* 

The  civil  punishments  among  the  Jews  were  either 
inferior  or  capital. 

but  brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  (or  Christian  with  Christian,) 
and  that  before  the  unbelievers  (or  heathens)?  (Heb.  ^nd  Tito. 
£xer.  on  1  Cor.  vi.  4.) 

•  On  the  powers  possessed  by  these  difierent  courts,  see  Mishna, 
Traetat.  de  Synedriis,  and  Leusden  s  Philologus  Hebr«o-mixtn», 
dissert.  46. 
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The  inferior  were,  1.  Restitution  tt>T  tbeft,  .in 
^wrtain  pn^rtioiis.  *  9.  Depriving  them  of  their 
beards,^  S.  Destroying  their  houses.*  4.  Im- 
prisonment simply ;  ^  or  aggravated  by  the  dun- 
geon ;*  by  fetters ;'  by  a  wooden  yoke  round  the 
neck.;'  by  the  stocks  ;^  by  hard. labour  ;^  and  by 
die  bread  of  affliction,  and  water  of  affliction:^ 
£.  Ccmfii^ement  in  the  cities  of  refuge  for.  man- 
slaughter, till  the  death  of  the  high  priest^  6. 
Whipping  with  a  scouige  of  three  cords,  and  tibir- 
teen  strokes  for  one  offence,  so  as  to  give  the  cul- 
prit forty  save  one : ""  as  it  is  particularly  described 
in  Fkrt  ii  sect  13,  near  the  end.  7*  Cutting  off 
the  hands  and  feet*"  8.  Putting  out  the  eyes :  "* 
a  custom  very  fiequent  still  in  the  East  In  Per- 
'sia  particularly,  as  I.  am  informed  by  one  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  it  is  no  unusual  practice  for  the 
king  to  punish  a  rebellious  city  or  province,  by  ex- 
acting so  many  pounds  of  eyes,  and  his  executbn- 
ers  accordingly  go  and  scoop  out  from  every  one 
they  meet,  till  they  have  the  weight  required  ^  9< 
Sealing  up  the  eyes.  This  is  alluded  to  in  Is. 
xliv.  18,  where  it  is  said,  that  **  God  hath  shut  up 
the  eyes  :of  idolaters,  that  they  cannot  see.^^.  In 
the  maigin  it.  is  rendered  *'  daubed,"  and  the  ori- 

•  Bxod.  zxii.  1-^.  ^  9  Sam.  z»  4.  «  Bm  ▼!.  11*  D«ii.  u.  6;  i&  9». 
^  Gen.  xlii.  le.  •  Jer.  xzxTili.  6.  '  Geo.  zxxix,  SO.  Judg.  xvi.  2U 
9  Jer.  xxvii.  2;  xx?iii.  IS.     ^  Job  xiii.  27.  Prov.  yii.  82.  Jer.  xx.  % 

*  Judg.  xn.  «ll  k  1  Kings  xxii.  97.  >  Num.  XXxv.  85— 98.  • 
»  8  Cor.  xL  94, 95.  »  Judg.  L  6,  7.  9  Sam.  iv.  19.  9  Mace.  vii.  4. 
o  Judg.  XTi.  91.  1  Sam.  xL  9.  9  Kipgs  xxt.  7.  Ig.  xlii.  7.  Jer. 
xxxix.  7.  P  This  k  abundantly  oonfirmed  in  many  parts  of 
Sir  John  Malcohn's  History  of  Persia*  and  especially  in  toL  ii.  ch. 
%xx,.  p.  19S,  note. 
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ginal  word  HD  tiek  signifies  to  daub,  pbater,  or 
4eal  up.  Strange  though  this  pimkhonent  mi^  i^ 
-pear  to  us,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was 
smietimes  practised  m  the  East*  la  F^trtnig 
with  wild  beasts,  which  was  sometimes  not  mattti, 
as  in  the  case  of  Paul  }^  h^t  oftener  mortal.  11. 
Slavery  till  the  sabbatical  year,  or  till  ccanpensa- 
tioR  Was  mgde  for  theft^  1^  SelKng  diildren  for 
their  &th0rs  debts.^  IS.  TaUio»  or  like  &r  lik«p 
eatiber  IkeraUy,  ^  or  by  compensatian  witibi  maoey. ' 
In  cases  of  bodily  pains,  therefore,  the  Hebrew 
doctors  tayght  that  |:he  party  offimdii^  was  hounfl 
to  give  a  five-fold  satis£aiction.  1.  Thehurt  in  the 
loss  of  the  member.  Q.  The  damage  for  the  loss 
of  labour.  S.  The  damj^e  for  the  pain  or  grief 
occasioned  by  the  wound.  4.  The  damage  &xc  the 
chai^  of  curiqg  it  And  5.  Eor  the  blemish  or 
deformity  it  occasioned/  HjBnce  Mimster,  oil 
Exod.  xxi.  has  rendered  these  five  i>y  the  foUov- 
ing  words :  Damnu^i,  lassio,  dolpr,  medicina,  cao- 
.fiisio.  Such  were  the  inferior  civil  punishments 
among  the  Jews. 

The  capital  civil  punisbments  were  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  Strangling  by  two  jperaons  with  a  haiidkei>- 
chi^:  for  the  six  following  offences:  adultery, 
striking  of  parents,  man-stealing,  old  men  who 
were  notoriously  rebellious  against  the  law,  &lse 
prophets,  and  those  who  prognosticated  future 
eyente  by  using  the  names  of  i^oU^''    ^»  Hangiiig 

•  Harmer's  Obserr.  vol.  ii.  p.  «7T,  Sec  ^  1  Cor.  xv.  82. 
•Exod.  xxi.  9.                 **8  Kings  iv.  1.    Matlh.  xtiii.  85. 

•  Exod.  xxi.  S3 — 26. 

f  Ligbtfoof  8  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Mattb.  ▼.  S8. 
0  Miahna^  Codex  primna  De  Damnia^  cap.  viii.  aect  I. 
^  Miabna^  Tractat.  de  Synedrii^  cap.  x.  aect.  I. 
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the  person  was  dead )  *  or  exposi^  the  holy 
lifter  death  on  a  gibbet^  eithftr  tUl  the  eveni^g,^  w 
till  devoured  by  fowls  and  other  raTenous  bewtSi'' 
We  find  a  punishment  of  this  kind  inflicted  on  the 
beads  of  the  people  who  had  g<me  over  to  BaiU- 
peor»  in  Num.  ;^xv.  4  >  and  on  s^ven  of  Saul's  soi^ 
for  bis  hiavijQg  9lau>  the  Gibeonites/  But  these 
iqppear  to  have  been  as  a  national  expiation^  an4 
were  caUed  *' hanging  them  before  the  Lord.''*, 
8.  Stoning/  which»  having  been  described  alreoidyf 
when  treating  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  tiie 
Sanhedrin,  need  npt  be  repeated  in  this  place*  The 
foUowiiig  nineteen  o£fences  sul^eeted  to  it»  loceflft 
with  a  mother,  or  mother-in-law,  <»r  daughter-Jn- 
law ;  adultery  with  a  betrothed  vir^  j  sodomyt 
bestiality,  blasphemy,  idolatry,  oSBrmg  to  Moloch, 
.  he  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  the  wizard,  the  private 
enticer  to  idolatry,  the  public  withdrawer  to  idoh 
latry^  magicians,  profanets  of  the  sabt>ath,  curoeias 
of  &ther  or  mother^  and  the  dissolute  and  stubborn 
8on.^  4.  JBuraing^— either  by  roasting  in  the  fire, 
a9  i^dekiah  and  Ahab,  by  the  king  of  Bahylon^'' 
or  in  a  furnace/  or  by  pquriipg  melted  lea4  dowfi 
their  throats*  The  following  t^  ofiences  subject- 
ed to  it  The  adkUltery  of  a  priest's  daughter,  in- 
cest with  a  dau^ter,  a  son's  daughter,  a  daughter's 
daughter,  a  wi£^'s  daughter,  a  wife's  daughter's 
daughter,  a  wife's  son'9  daughter,  a  wife's  motheir, 

*  M^  ymL  8ft*    Stiher  vU.  $,  10.  ^  Josh.  x.  96.    JioMfbai, 
Wui,  It.  5.               c  Gen.  xl.  19.  ^  2  Sam.  xxi.  9. 

*  See  some  sensible  obeerTatioiis  on  this  transaction,  in  Staekhoase't 
Hist,  of  the  Bibl<»  hook  y.  ch.  5.    Answer  to  ohjectioos. 

'  Acta  Tii.  59.        c  Mishna,  Tractat  de  Synedriis,  cap.  vii.  sect.  4. 
■^  Jer.  xxix.  S2;  i  Dan.  iii.  23. 
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the  mother  of  her  father,  and  the  mother  of  her 
father-in-law.*  5.  Beheading ''—which  was  the 
punishment  affixed  to  the  two  following  offences, 
'viz.  the  voluntary  man-slayer,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city  who  fell  into  idolatry*  The  same  person 
who  mentioned  to  the  author  of  this  work  the 
scooping  out  so  many  pounds  of  eyes,  as  a  Persian 
punishment,  in  the  case  of  rebellion,  also  added, 
that  for  the  same  offence,  a  p3rramid  of  heads,  of  a 
certain  number  of  feet  diameter,  is  sometimes  ex- 
acted, (like  the  two  heaps  which  Jehu  made  of  the 
heads  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab,  2  Kings  x.  8.) 
and  so  indifferent  are  the  executioners  to  the  dis- 
'  tresses  of  others,  that  they  will  select  a  head  of 
peculiar  appearance,  and  long  beards  to  grace  the 
'Summit  of  the  pyramid.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his 
History  of  Persia,*  says,  that  •*  when  Timour  storm- 
-ed  Isfahan,  it  was  impossible  to  count  the  slain, 
but  an  account  was  taken  of  seventy  thousand 
heads,  which  were  heaped  in  pyramids,  as  monu- 
ments of  savage  revenge."  When  Clavijo  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  same  monarch,  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  in .  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  chief  ornament  of 
Daumghaun,  near  Teheran,  consisted  in  four 
towers,  raised  as  high  as  a  man  could  throw  a  stone, 
and  coihposed  of  human  heads ;  a  layer  of  mud  and 
of  heads  being  placed  alternately.  The  materials 
of  this  structure  were  afforded  by  the  race  of  Tur- 
oomans,  called  there  white  Tartars,  a  people  inha- . 

B  Muhiift^  TractaU  de  Synedriis,  cap.  ix.  sect.  1. 
.    ^  Gen.  zL  19.    S  Sam.  iv.  7.    9  Kings  x.  7.     Matth.  xiv.  B^  11. 
«  Mishna,  TracUt.  de  Synedriis,  cap.  ix.  secU  1. 
*  Vol.  i.  ch.  is: 
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biting  the  eastern  districts  of  Syria  and  western. 
Persia.  Afler  they  had  been  vanquished  in  the 
field,  orders  were  given  for  a  general  hunt  afler 
this  unfortunate  race ;  and  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
sand are  said  to  have  been  sacrificed,  in  order  to 
afford  materials  for  this  savage  erection/*  *  And. 
Hanway,  who  set  out  from  Petersburg,  1st  Sept. 
1749,  carrying  with  him  a  caravan  of  goods  for  the 
Persian  market,  says  that,  <*  on  approaching  Astra- 
bad,  the  first  object  that  greeted  his  eye  was  a 
pyramid  of  heads,  raised  forty  feet  from  the  ground, 
with ,  niches  in  which  the  heads  were  stuck,  prc^ 
jecting.  a  little,  and  with  the  beards  hanging 
down,'*^ 

We  ire  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  Herod,  with 
respect  to  John  the  Baptist,  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  he  gave  the  good 
man's  head  in  a  charger,  to  gratify  the  malice  which 
her  mother  entertained  against  him.''  But  we  have 
several,  instancy  tn  history^  that  such  a  conduct 
was  not  unusual.  Thus,  in  the  above  mentioned 
History  of  Persia,*  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  Seljook» 
king  of  Persia,  in  a  fit  of  intoxicfttion,  ordered  one 
of  his  slaves  to  strike  off  the  head  of  his  queen. 
The  cruel  mandate  was  obeyed,  and  the  head  of 
this  beautiful  but  ambitious  princess  was  presented 
in  a  golden  charger,  to  her  drunken  husband,  as 
he  sat  carousing  with  his  dissolute  companions." 
And  in  Rollings  Ancient  History,""  we  have  some? 
thing  of  the  same  kind  mentioned  of  Artaxerxes 

*  Murray's  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia* 
book  i.  ch.  5.  ^  Murray^  ut  supra,  hook  L  ch.  7. 

e  Matth.  xiv.  10,  11.  «  Vol.  L  ch.  11. 

*  Book  ix.  cb.  iii.  sect.  S. 
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Mnemon,  king  of  Persia,  who>  having  been  insti-' 
gated  against  Tisfiaphem^s,  his  viceroy  in  Asia 
Minor,  by  his  queen  Parysatis,  ordered  his  head  to 
be  given  her,  «as  an  agreeable  present  to  a  princess, 
of  her  violent  and  vindictive  temper.^  Prideaux- 
relates  the  same  thing  in  his  Connexion  A.A«C» 
995,  and  produces  several  other  instances  Thus 
A.A.C.  477,  Hame^tris  the  qiieen,  on  the  birth- 
day of  Xerxes,  asked  him  to  give  her  his  si$te;r4&T 
law  to  be  tortured*  Under  A.  A,C.  448,  Ihe  motilier 
of  Artaxerxes  as^ed  him  for  Icarus,  and  some 
Athenians,  that  she  might  revenge  on  thetti  die 
death  of  her  son  Achaemenides.  And  undeiT  A*  AwC. 
404,  Statira  prevailed  on  Arsaces  to  deliver  up 
Udiasies  to  be  put  to  death,  for  the  part  he  had 
acted  in  the  ruin  of  her  family*  How  invakiafote 
is  that  gospd,  which  discountenances  such  pttiAi 
ties,  and  teaches  personis  of  every  rank  to  cultivate 
equiiy,  mildness,  and  peace!  The  6th  capita^ 
punishment  among  the  Jews  was  crucifixicm.  Per^ 
sons  subjected  to  that  were  first  scoufg^ed;  their 
bands  and  f^et  were  then  nailed  to  a  cross  i  that 
cross  was  erected ;  a  grain  of  myrrh,  or  ftankin^ 
cense,  infused  in  wine,  was  given  to  stupify  them } 
(hence  the  reason  why  our  Saviour  refused  it  j*) 
and  in  that  painful  state  of  suq>ension  they  cionti* 
nued  till  they  died :  when  they  were  either  buried, 
or  left  to  be  the  prey  (rf  birds.  Hence  Hdrace  ^ 
says  of  a  certain  person,  ^  Non  pasces  in  mice 
corvos.**  We  may  add,  that  some  yrere  crucAfed 
with  their  beads  towards  the  earth,  as  Peter  is  said 
to  have  requested,  in  token  of  his  humility.  7*^1 
Dashing  to  pieces  from  a  rock.*    8th,  Drowning, 

Mark  xy.  23.    ^  Lib.  i.  Epist  16.    <^  2  Chron.  xxr.  12.  Lidte  ir.  to. 
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witb  a  weigltt  suspended  from  the  neck.*  9th, 
Torn  to  piecesi,  etdier  by  thorns,^  w  with  saws  and 
harrows  of  iron,*  or  by  wild  beasts.  lOth,  Sawing 
atander,  by  enclosing  thetn  in  a  box,  and  sawing 
them  eitiber  from  bead  to  foot,  or  from  foot  to, 
bead.*  I  have  met  n^th  one  ancient  and  two  mo- 
dem instances  of  this  in  history.  The  first  is  in* 
Dion  Cassius's  Life  of  Trajan,  where  he  tells  us 
that  <<  the  Jews  who  dwelt  about  Cyrene,  under  the 
conduct  of  one  Andrew,  fell  upon  both  Romans 
imd  Greeks,  sawed  many  of  them  in  sunder  from 
th^  crown  of  the  head,''  and  committed  many  other 
crudities.  The  second  is  that  of  the  governor  of 
Misitra,  near  andent  Sparta,  who,  being  bribed  by 
Mahomet  II.  to  surrender  the  citadel;  no  sooner 
put  himsdf  into  the  hands  of  the  sultan,  than  he 
ordered  him  to  be  sawn  througti  the  middle.""  And 
die  third  is  that  of  Conrad  d' Alis  Barthelemy,  a 
monk  of  Monte  Politiano,  in  the  {Nrovince  of  Tus- 
cany, who  was  sawn  in  tw6,  from  the  head  down* 
wards,  in  Giand  Cairo.'  11th,  Murdering  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  prised,  and  casting  a  stone  on  the 
d^ad  body  by  way  of  execration,'  I2th,  Hewing 
111  pieces  wilii  the  sword^  as  Samuel  did  Agag,**  of 
which  we  have  two  reerat  examples*  The  first  in 
Bmbe's  Travds,^  where  he  says  that  ^*  coming 
across  the  market-place,  he  saw  Za  Mariam,  the 
Ras's  doorkeeper,  with  three  men  bound,  one  of 
whom  he  fell  a  hacking  to  pieces  in  his  presence ; 

^  *  liatth.  Xtiii.  6.  ^  Judg.  viii.  16.    S  Sam.  viii.  2. 

c  s  Sam.  zii.  31.  ^  Heb.  id.  37. 

c  Chateaubriand's  Travels^  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  IS. 
t  Ibid.  ToL  ii.  p.  143.  s  Lam.  liL  AS. 

h  1  Sam.  XV.  33.  '  Vol.  ir.  p.  81. 
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and  upon  seeing  him  running  across  the  place,  and 
stopping  his  nose,  he  called  out  to  him  to  stay  till 
he  should  despatch  the  other  two,  for  he  wanted  to 
speak  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  about 
ordinary  business/'    The  second  example  is  in 
Captain  Light's  Travels,  p«  19^.    His  words  are, 
^<  Djezzar  (the  same  who  so  successfully  resisted 
Bonaparte  at  Acre  in  1801)  had  reason  to  suspect 
fraud,  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  officers  of  his. 
seraglio;  and,  as  he  could  not  discover  the  ofiend-. 
ers,  he  had  between  fifty  and  sixiy  of  them  seiz* 
ed,  stripped  naked,  and  laid  on  the  ground ;  and  to 
each  placed  a  couple  of  janissaries,  who  were 
ordered  to  hew  them  in  pieces  with  their  swords.. 
This  execution  was  seen  by  the  relater  (of  the  story, 
to  Captain  Light,)  and  described  with  every  aggra* 
vation  of  horror,  that  may  be  supposed  attached  to 
such  an  event"    13th,   Braying  in  a  mortar  is 
mentioned  in  Prov*  xxvii^  22.    It  seems  to  have 
been  more  than  a  metaphorical  expression,  and  was 
probably  inflicted  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  at- 
present  in  the  east     Thus,  the  Turks  hold  '<  that 
by  their  law,  a  mufH^  or  head  of  die  law,  is  not  to 
be  put  to  death ;  but  yet  if  a  mi^'  were  guilty  of 
high  treason,  or  any  enormous  crime,  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  him  to  plead  the  privil^e  of  the  law ; 
for  he  would  be  degraded,   sent  to  the  seven 
Towers,  and  there  pounded  aUve  in  a  mortar.''* 
And  Baron  de  Tott  tells  us  *<  that  the  Ulewuu^  or 
men  of  the  law,  in  general,  in  Turkey,  are  put  to 
death,  by  being  bruised  in  a  mortar."  ^    The  clas- 
sical scholar  will  instantly  recollect  that  the  same 

*  Complete  System  of  Geography^  toL  ii*  p.  16. 
^  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  28. 
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kind  of  death  was  inflicted  by  Nicocreon^  the  ty- 
rant of  Cyprus,  on  Anaxarchus  the  philoscq^her  at 
Abdera,  and  favourite  o£  Alexander  the  Great;: 
whose  reply  to  the  tyrant  has  inunortalized  his 
name,  ^  Found  as  thou  wilt  the  body  of  Anaxar<* 
chttSy  his  soul  thou  canst  not  hurt"  Lastly,  cast- 
ing persons  into  a  tower  full  of  ashes,  was  the  pun* 
ishment  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  sacrilege  atid 
rebellion.  Antiochus  put  Mendaus  to  death  in 
that  way  at  Berea.*  Darius  Ochus  punished  his 
brother  Sogdianus  thus.  Another  brother  named 
Arsites,  and  Artipfaeus  the  son  of  M^abyzus,  were 
also  thus  put  to  death ;  and  a  similar  death  was  in^ 
flicted  on  Fisuthnes,  the  governor  of  Lydia.^  It 
was  originally  a  Persian  punishment ;  the  first  in- 
vention of  which  is  mentioned  in  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus.*" 

Such  were  the  civil  capital  punishments  in  use 
among  the  Jews*  But  before  leaving  them,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add  somewhat  concerning  their  pri^ 
scms,  the  executioners  of  the  law,  and  the  ceremo^ 
nies  used  in  bringing  o£fenders  to  punishment*    : 

The  ancient  eastern  prisons  were  not  public  and 
separate  buildings,  but  apartments  belcm^ng  to  the 
house  of  the  judge  ;  and  the  jailer  was  hi^  most 
confidential  servant.  Hence  the  royal  .prison,  or 
that  which  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace, 
for  more  honourable  ofienders,  was  in  the  house  of 
Fbtiphar,  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  and  Jeremiah 
was  confined,  first  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  which 
was  in  the  king  ofjnduh^s  house,*'  and  afterwards 
in  the  house  of  Jonatlian  the  scribe.*    A ^^^^^ 

•  2  Maecab.  xiiL  4^  8.        ^  Prid.  Connex.  A.  A.  C.  494,488^  414. 
cLib.ix.cap.9.  <>  Jer.  xxxlL  2.  •  Jer.  xxxvii.  15. 
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tkmaiy  power  wMalsa  gi  veil  to  the  jailer,  to  txeiit 
Ijbem  as  he  pleaiiedy  prov^ed  he  produeed  then 
when  called  for.  If  a  bribe,  therefbrd,  was  given 
by  the  prisoner,  he  might  lodge  iii  the  jailer's  hoiute^ 
and  partake  of  itisi  comforts,  althoi%h  he  were  the 
greatest  miscreioit ;  and  if  one  was  given  by  the 
accuser,  the  prisoner  was  treated  with  ev^y  inhu« 
ixttiiity.*  It  was  this  diaeretiotaary  power  that  Je^ 
femi^  felt,  when  he  was  cast  by  the  princes,  his 
enenfiaes,  **  into  the  dong^n  of  Mdditab,  the  sofr 
of  Hammelech,  which  wa^  in  the  court  of  the  pri^ 
aon^  and  in  which  was  no  water,  but  tbdre,  so  thdt 
he  sunk  in  the  inire,'^^  Few  situations  could  bie^ 
more  deplorable ;  and  unleasEbedmelech  had  |»tteA 
his  caa^  and  obtained  hia  delivaranee,  he  vtkvtst  soon 
have  died.''  As  ^r  the  executioneiisi  of  the  laWi^  ia 
the  common  cases  of  punia;hing  offenders,  they  hfive 
dwaya  id  the  East  been  the  guardis  of  thef  klog. 
Hence,  when  Ah^fo,  kiiig  df  Israel,  relolvied  in  hia 
nige,  to  day  Elisha,  as  if  he  had  been  the  OMiae  of 
aU  the  calamities  that  were  experienced  in  Samaria 
during  the  meg^f  he  seiit  a  man  front  before  hii&i 
fneaniiEig  one  of  his  guard,  to  cut  off  his  head ;  but 
was  happily  prevented  (S  Kingef  vi.  81~^.)  {lerod 
die  tetiirch  sent  one  of  his  air$mmikuirMf^f  orguaf^ 
to  behead  Jdin  the  Baptist."^  And  the  original 
w<Hrda  for  **  Potiphar  and  Arioch  the  e^ptain  df 
the  gnaird,''  in  6en.  xxlix.  1,  and  £>aa«  ii«  14»  lir 
terally  mean  *^  Potiphar  and  Arioch  the  cMef  of 
the  Qxecutionen*'* 

But  let  us  nextnotide  the  ceremoniea  which  were 
generally  observed  by  the  Jews  ill  carrying  the  sen- 

•  Cltrke'i  Harmer>  ch.  ix.  Ob.  84.  ^  Jer.  xzxviii  6. 

<"  lb.  7.  ^  Mark  vi.  87. 
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tboce^  of  the  kw  into  ezecutiott.  In  titt  fintplaeet 
tbe  judges  ub^  the  Utmost  delSMMtkm  dining  the 
trial ;  the  pinnel  iras  setaa  some  h^h  tM^  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  court  ;*  two  nvitneBMi  at  leart^ 
<xnncidiiig  in  their  endence^  were  neeefliar^tocon?' 
vict  him,^  who  laid  tl^eir  hands  on  his  \k&Bid  while 
droning;''  and  when  nenten^e  wm  pronounced^ 
the  jvdge,  laying  his  hands  upon  his  heady  said^ 
<<  Thou  art  guilty ;  thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own 
head*'*  After  sentence,  the  person  was  led  to  the 
place  of  bxecutioni  ^hich  was  always  without  the 
dty ;  accompanied  hy  two  executioners^  a  band  of 
officers,  properly  armed,  to  prevent  ei^er  riot  or 
escape ;  and  a  crier,  whp  went  before  them  pro- 
claiming the  following  words :  ^<  A.  B.  is  going  to 
sufier  such  a  death,  because  he  hatiti  comnutted  audi 
a  crime,  in  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  and  these 
persons,  N«  and  N^  are  witnesses.  If  any  persmi 
kiioweth  any  thing  in  his  favour,  (of  Which  we  haVe 
an  instance  in  the  History  of  Susanna,  verses 
45^  SOy)  let  him  come  and  make  it  known/'  And 
a  person  sAso  was  appointed  to  stand  at  the  door  of 
the  court,  witji  a  handkerchief  in  his  band*  to  wave 
to  another  person  on  horseback^  who  was  statioae4 
at  «ome  distancei  to  bring  the  condemned  persoo 
back  to  the  cour^  if  any  thing  favourable  had  oc-^ 
curred.  Nay,  the  criminal  himself  had  the  piiyi- 
lege  of  returning  to  the  court-house  five  times,  i£ 
he  had  aught  to  plead,  l&at  was  judged  of  conse- 
quence by  the  two  scholars  of  the  wise  men,  who 
were  sent  to  accompany  him  for  thatjpurpose*  BuU 
if  he  had  nothing  to  urge,  and  if  no  exculpatoty 
evidence  appeared,  he  was  besought  to  confess,^ 

»  1  Kings  xju.  9.        ^  DevLU  xix.  IS.       ^  Sumuiii%  ver.  S«»  4D^ 
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Ijiat  he  might  not  die  with  a  tie  in  his  heart,  and 
might  have  his  portion  in  the  woild  to  coihe.^ 
Thej  generally,  also,  gave  him  a  ^*ain  of  myrrh  or 
franldncense  miilgled  in  wine,^  to  render  him  less 
sensU^le  of  pain;  and  when  the  law  had  taken  its 
course,  the  tree  on  which  he  was  hanged,  or  the 
stone  wherewith  he  was  stoned,  or  the  sword  with :. 
which  he  was  beheaded,  or  the  napkin  with  which 
he  was  strangledt  were  generally  buried  with  him, 
that  none  might  say  that  they  had  been  used 'at  his 
execution/  Such  were  the  inferior  and  capital 
civil  punishments  among  the  Jews. 


SECT.  V. 
Ecclesiastical  Punishments  among  the  Jews, 

The  Nonph^  or  Admonitioii,  iti  nature  and  duration.  The  Nedot' 
or  Separation*  The  Herein  or  Cutting  off.  The  Shcmeta  or 
Greater  Excommunication.    A  Copy  of  it. 

Th£ir  ecclesiastical  punishments  admitted  of  va- 
rious degrees,  the  lowest  of  which,  viz, 

1st,  The  Neuphe  M^^U,  or  admonition,  was  al- 
ways private,  and  administered  by  the  minister,  or 
leading  men  in  the  synagogue.  Its  common  term 
of  continuance  was  not  less  than  seven  days,  *  nor 

*  Mifihna^  Tractat.  de  STnedriis,  cap.  vi.  sect  1,  %,  Lightfobra  Heb. 
and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Acts  vii.  51. 

^  Mark  xv*  SS.  LSgbtfoot'a  Heb.  and  Tahn.  Exer.  on  Mattfa.  xvm* 
3.  John  xix.  89. 

<"  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  Acts  vii.  58 ;  viii.  1.  LeusdenV 
HiilbloguB  Hebreo-mixtu8> dissert.  47.  In  the  treatises  in  the  Mishna; 
entitled,  De  Pcenis,  De  Jurcgnrando,  De  ContioverBiarum  Testiilea^ 
tionibus,  De  Capite  Patrum,  De  Judicum  Documentis,  we  have  a 
number  of  particulars  as  to  the  Jewish  manner  of  adminiittering  justice. 

A  Founded  on  Nurnb^  xii.  14. 
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siore than  thirty;  and  it  diftred  fraoi  tiie  next 
liigher  degree^  in  the  following  thii^gs.  The  per* 
•son  admonished  remained  at  heme,  as  oneashamed; 
yet  other  persons  did  not  abstain  from  his  company. 
lAnd  he  needed  no  aAnolution  at  the  e:q»tra*ion 
of  the  term ;  for^  when  he  had  taken  the  reproof  to 
heart,  and  the  time  had  ex{ttred,  he  became  free^ 
In  short»  it  was  a  voluntary  act  of  the  individual; 
ariffing^from  a  conviction  of  his  past  imsconduct^ 
and  the  offence  he  had  given  to  society  and  the 
church.  It  was  submitting  to  the  sentence  of  dw 
83aiagpgue  as  just  and  proper.* 

jidly.  The  Nedui  '^'^^^  or  separation,  was  inflict- 
ed on  him  who  despised  the  admonitioii,  or  had 
been  guilty  of  refusing  to  pay  any  debt,  which  the 
bench  of  three  had  found  him  liable  to,  or  -  bad 
been  guilty  of  any  of  the  twenfy-four  oifences 
which  .are  odiected  by  Dr.  Lighlfoot,^  and  Dr* 
Owea^  out  of  the  Talmud.  It  might  be  pronounc* 
ed  by  any  of  then:  re^gious  assemblies,  but  was 
commonly  executed  by  the  synagogue,  or  rather 
by  the  bench  of  three  attached  to  the  synagogue ; 
who  sent  their  o&cer  to  summcm  him  to  appear  on 
a  certain  day.  Thus,  they  q>pointed  him  the  se^ 
ccmd  day  of  the  week,  or  their  first  courtday ; 
4he  fifth  day  of  the  week,  or  thdr  seccmd  courtp 
day ;  and  the  second  day  of  the  week  following, 
or  their  third  courtly.  And  if  the  matter  was 
about  money  which  he  owed  to  any  member  of  the 
synagogue,  they  allowed  all  the  tiliree  .days  to  rim, 
before  declaring  him  contumacious,  and  thereby 

»  Lighifoot'i  Heb.  and  Talm.  £ser.  1  Cor.  t.  5. 

^  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exerdtationa  on  i  Cor.  v.  5. 

•  Expoiitlon  on  the  Hebrews^  vol.  i.  Sxercit.  Slst. 
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flid^eolMig  him  to  the  Nedui;  but  if  it  yms 
oemiBg  any  of  tli^  tweQly-four  ofienoes^  fomiiQify 
idluded  to,  iixey  inflieted  the  Nedui,  on  his  x^efiis- 
iBg  to  appear  the  first  time ;  for  tjney  jostij 
thought^  that  he  who  had  been  guilty  of  auch 
offlmcesy  riiould  miake  every  haste  ta  express  his 
contrttiaiu  ThQ  time  of  ita  continuance  waa  coo^ 
monly  thirty  days ;  but  if  the  person  neglected  to 
iq>ply  &r  a  remission  at  the  end  of  that  tiooe,  be 
became  virtually  subject  to  the  next  higher  degree 
fif  censure,  akhougfa  it  was  not  alwaj^  iniicted* 
During  the  continuance  of  thia  sentence,  he  waa 
not  prevented  from  hearing  the  law,  or  even  fiom 
teaching  it,  if  a  master  in  Israel,  provided  he  kept 
four  paces  distant  from  otlier  persona.  Nay,  hfe 
might  eyen  go  into  the  temple  to  attend  di^e 
service,  but  he  entered  in  and  came  out  at  die 
oontrary  dcKM»  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  And 
if  he  died  while  under  this  sentence,  they  threw  k 
atone  upon  his  bier,  to  signify  that  hi^  deserved 
atoning/ 

ddly.  The  next  higher  punishment  waa  the 
Merem  cyin,  or  cutting  off  It  waa  an  authoriita- 
tive  and  public  cenaure,  pmnouncied .  by  liie  syna- 
gogue ;  and  was  commonly  inflicted  on  those  who 
despised  the  Nedui,  or  were  gnilty  of  higher  pio- 
yodationa;  and  it  lasted  for  thirty  days;  With 
persona  in  that  situation,  it  was  not  lawful  so  nmck 
as  to  eat* 

.  The  4th,  and  h%hest  degree  of  ecoleaii^stknl 
Reparation,  was  the  Shemeta  MnDI(^,  from  rcdff  ski- 
met^  to  exclude,  expel,  or  cast  out :  meaning  that 
they  were  cast  out  from  the  covenant  of  promise, 

»  Lightfoot's  HelK  ttid  Tiam*  Sxcr*  on  MsUliu  XT*  1. 
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.Md  lim  eommonarealth  of  IsRael ;  and  thst  Ikej 
ahpuld  be  accounted  by  the  Jews  as  an  heathen 
joaa  and  a  publican.  It  was  inflicted  cm  tfaois^ 
ifho  despised  the  Herem,  and  hj  the  gfeater  part 
M  the  J.e 98  was  eatsemed  total  and  final :  the  pw- 
aon  who  fell  under  it,  being  left  to  the  judgment 
of  God»  wi^iiout  hope  of  reconciliatian  with  the 
jduirph.  Hence  it  is  called  in  the  Targum,»  '>'  the 
^luse  and  execration  of  God :''  and  bj  1^^  T^^ 
HiudistB^  ^*  the  anathema  of  die  God  of  Israel/' 

The  above  is  the  arrangem^it  <^  ecdesiastioal 
peosiires  amoi^  the  Jews,  as  givai  by  God^win,^ 
Dn  Owen/  and  Leusden:'  but  Dr.  Ughtfoot* 
jMTanges  them  differently.  For  he  places  the  She- 
jQ^ta  before  tbe  Herem»  making  A^  Shemeta  the 
imne  as  the  lesser  excommmucation ;  and  the  He- 
num  ^  equival^at  to  the  greater 

Dn  Owen  ^ves  from  Buztorff  the  f<»rm  of  the 
gmB^i  excommunicatibn,  which  1  diall  here  fpnui- 
^ribp. 

^  By  ih^  aentence  of  the  Lord  gf  Lords^  let 
.siicb  an  one,  the  son  of  such  an  one,  be  in  anathe- 
VMf  w  accumod  ip  each  houise  of  judgment,  that 
^abave  and  that  bdow ;  (meaning  either  the  Sanhe- 
^hiB  and  in&rior  courts,  or  by  God  and  his  church;) 
in  the  curse  of  the  holy  ones  on  high  ;  in  tbe  cujrse 
of  tile  seraphim  and  ophannim ;  (meaning  the  wheels 
ff  cherubim  in  £zekiel*s  vision  ;)  in  the  curse  of 
the  whole  churph,  firom  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
Let  tiiere  be  upon  him  strokes  great  and  abiding; 

•  K«n;  xxi.  e&    Deut.  vii.  97. 

^  Moses  and  Af  ron^  tK)Qk  t.  fh.  fi. 

c  ExposUioii  of  the  Hebrewfiy  vol.  L  Exercit.  SI. 

^  Philologns  Hebneo-mixtus,  dissert.  60. 

*  Hebrew  and  Talmndical  Exercitations  on  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  xtL  SS. 
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disiaaacs  great  and  tenible  i  let  his  house  be  an  faa^ 
Citation  of  dragons  or  serpents.  Let  his  star  (or 
phnet)  be  dark  in  the  clouds.  Let  him  be  exposed 
to  indignation^  anger,  and  wrath ;  and  let  his  dead 
body  be  cast  to  wild  beasts  and  serpents ;  let  his 
^lemies  and  adversaries  rejoice  over  him ;  and  let 
his  silver  and  gold  be  given  to  others ;  and  let  his 
children  be  cast  at  the  door  of  his  enemies;  and 
let  posterity  be  astonished  at  his  day.  Let  him  be 
accursed  out  of  the  mouth  of  .Aluriron  and  Atha- 
riel  i  from  the  mouth  of  Sandalphon  and  Hadra- 
niel ;  from  the  mouth  of  Ansisiel  and  Fkthiel ; 
from  the  mouth  of  Seraphiel  and  Sagansael ;  from 
the  mouth  of  Michael  and  Gabriel ;  from  the 
mouth  of  Raphiel  and  Mesharethiel.  Let  him  be 
accursed  from  the  mouth  of  Zazabib,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  Havabib,  who  is  the  great  God ;  and 
from  the  month  of  the  seventy  names  of  the  great 
king ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Tzorlak  the  great 
chancellor;  (names  partly  significant  and  partly 
insightficant»  coined  to  strike  a  terror  into  weak 
and  distempered  minds.)  Let  him  be  swallowed 
up  as  Korah  and  his  company,  and  let  his  soul 
depart  with  fear  and  terror.  Let  the  rebuke  of 
the  Lord  slay  him ;  and  let  him  be  strangled  like 
Achitqphd.  Let  his  leprosy  be  as  the  leprosy  of 
Gehazi ;  neither  let  there  be  any  restoration  of  his 
ruin.  Let  not  his  burial  be  in  the  burials  of  Israel ; 
.let  his  wife.be  given  to  strangers ;  and  let  others 
humble  her  in  his  death.  Under  this  curse  let 
such  an  one,  the  son  of  such  an  one,  h^f  with  his 
whde  inheritance.  But  unto  me,  and  all  Israel, 
let  God  extend  his  peace  and  blessing.     Amen.** 
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To  add  to  the  terror  of  the  above  sentence,  they 
usually  accompanied  the  pranoundng  of  it  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets ;  as  the  Targum  says  Barak 
did  in  the  cursing  of  Meroz/  "  He  shematilKed 
him  with  four  hundred  trumpets."^ 

Such^  then,  were  the  different  d^rees  6f  eccte* 
^astical  censure  among  the  Jews.  The  first  of 
which,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  not  be  unfre* 
quent  among  so  large  a  religious  community  as 
that  of  Israel ;  accordingly  our  Liord  recommends 
it  in  Matthew  xviii.  1^.  The  second  is  thought 
to  be  referred  to  in  John  ix.  02,  34,  xii;.  42,  xvi. 
2,  where  the  Jews  determined  to  cast  those  who 
embraced  Christianity  out  of  the  synagogue*  The 
third  is  alluded  to  by  the  apostle  in  1  Con  v*  11. 
And  of  the  fourth  we  have  three  instances:  the 
first  in  Rom.  ix.  9,  where  the  apostle  says  that  he 
could  wish  himself  accursed  from  Christ,  for  his 
brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh  }^  the 

^  Judges  v«  23. 

**  Few  portions  of  Scripture. have  been  more  variously  explained 
than  the  above :  some  making  it  to  signify  that  the  apostle  was  wiR« 
ing  to  he  cut  off  ftom  the  oommunion  of  the  church  ;  others^  thai  he 
could  submit  to  a  suspension/ during  liie^  of  the  Saviour's  gracious 
presence ;  others,  that  he  could  be  consented  to  be  blotted  Out  of  the 
book  of  the  living;  (Exod.  xxxii.  32 ;)  and  others,  that  he  could  even 
bear  to  have  his  name  erased  from  the  LamVs  book  of  life;  ^Phil.  iv. 
3;  Rev.  iii.  6;  xxi.  27;)  which  last  interpretation  is. surely  ex« 
taremely  harsh  and  unnatural,  since  those  in  hell  not  only  endure  tor« 
ments,  but  utter  expressions  that  must  have  been  peculiarly  abhor- 
rent to  the  apostle's  mind^  Perhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated 
.by  a  stricter  attention  to  the  original^  which,  when  literally  rendered, 
runs  thus}  ''For  I  myself  did  wish  (iiiii;^«iw«?  Imperfect  Indicative  Altic) 
to  be  accursed  (fmtffu^,  to  be  under  the  sentence  of  anathema)  horn 
ChiSat^  abo^e  {viryD  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  accarding  to-  the  ffesh. 
None  of  them  equalled  me,  before  my  oonversion,  in  hatred  of  Chriat 
and  his  people.  Considering  Qiristianity  as  dangerous  to  the  re^ 
gious  and  civil  interests  of  my  country,  (John  xi.  4S,)  I  not  ealy 
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second  in  1  Cot.  xvi.  2%  where  those  who  love  not 
the  LcMrd  Jesus  Christ  are  declared  to  be  anathema 
maranatha»  or  under  a  curse,  till  the  Lord  come } 
and  the  third  in  Ezra  x»  7,  8,  where  it  is  said 
that  <*  they  made  a  proclamation  throughout  Ju« 
dah  and  Jerusalem,  unto  ail  the  children  of  the 
captivity,  that  they  should  gather  themsdves  toge* 
ther  unto  Jerusalem  j  and  that  whosoever  would 
not  come  within  three  days,  according  to  the  coun« 
sel  of  the  princes  and  the  elders,  all  his  substance 
should  be  divided,  and  himself  separated  from  the 
congregation  of  those  that  had  been  carried  away.** 
It  will  readily  be  noticed  that  a  double  penaKy 
is  here  threatened  to  the  disobedient;  viz.  that 
they  should  be  separajted  from  the  children  of  the 
captivity^  or  excluded  from  sacred  privileges,  and 
looked  upon  as  heathens }  and  that  their  aubstanoe 
was  to  be  divided  or  confiscated,  which  commonly 
implied  an  application  to  pious  purposes,  or  to  the 
service  of  die  temple,  as  the  apocryphal  book 
1  Esdra^  ix.  4,  explains  it.  Hence  some  have 
made  the  following  distinction  between  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  censure  :  The  admonition  was 
friendly  and  private,  and  lasted  for  seven  days. 
The  Nedui*  or  separation,  was  friendly  and  public ; 


-wished  4o  ]mv»  DdAing  to  do  witk  it  or  iu  tatber^  bat  bntthhig  «nl 
idirefttaHiigs  and  slangliter  against  the  diadples  of  the  Lord,  (Aefti 
ix.  1,)  I  made  hatreok  of  tibe  diurch,  entering  iDlo  eTery  houae>  and 
KaHttg  men  and  ivimneii,  committed  them  to  prisoii.  ( Aeta  tML  a) 
My  eyeik  however^  a»e  now  opened.  I  have  great  heaTineae  and  eon- 
tinnal  aonrow  in  «ny  heart  for  my  brethren^  who  still  are  what  I  onoe 
was.  My  sense  of  the  Talne  of  my  own  soul  makes  me  long  lor 
their  oonrersion,  although  they  persecute  me  in  every  city  ;  and  my 
union  with  them  as  kindred  and  aa  eonntrymen,  indncea  me  to  pray 
tiMt  I  may  be  united  to  them  abo  by  die  ties  of  grace  and  in  the 
bonds  of  die  gospel." 
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the  censure  being  made  known  to  the  congr^a^ 
tion,  and  implying  an  exclusion  from  sealing  ordi- 
nances for  thirty  days.  The  Herem,  or  cutting  off, 
implied  both  an  e^lusion  from  sealing  ordinances, 
and  many  of  the  ordiimiy  civiUtiet  of  life :  and  the 
Shemeta,  or  exclusicrn  with  a  curse,  mcluded  an  utter 
exelusion  from  the  congregation  of  laorad,  Gonfisca*- 
tion  of  property,  and  exposure  ta  death  by  the  vm^ 
ble  interposition  of  God.  It  is  thought  by  some,,  that 
the  apostle  refers  to  this  last  part  of  the  sentence^  or 
death  by  the  band  of  God,  in  1  Cor^  xi^  30,  when  he 
telk  the  Corin^ians  that,  m  consequence  of  thetf 
improper  observance  ci  the  Lord'a  supper,  **  bemhj 
were  weok  aXKt  sickly  among  them,  and  many 
riept,^  or  died  by  the  visitatkn  of  heaven*  And 
perhaps  it  is  to  th]»  iisiUe  judgment  of  God».  in  thtf 
apostc^cal  age,  agmnst  egregious  oflenders,  rather 
than  to  the  unpardonaUe  sia  agaiiist  the  Holy  Qhoat» 
that  the  apostle  John  also  refers  in  Ins  first  Epistle^ 
Y.  l6,  when  he  says,  <*  If  any  man  see  his  farotiiftr 
mn  a  sin,  which  is  not  unta  death,  he  sh^  asli^and 
God  i^U  gire  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto 
death.  But  there  i»  a  sin  mta  death :  I  da  mot 
say  th^t  he  should  pri^  for  it.'^  He  night  paiy 
for  eflfenderai  in  general,  and  even  for  the  ^oiik  of 
those  wha  were  under  this  visible  jtidgnent ;  l)ut 
he  might  not  pray  for  their  restoration  to  he;aHh» 
sdnce  God  was  more  glorified,  and  men  more  aH?ed 
by  its  continuance. 


PART  XL 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

In  the  former  parts  of  this  work  we  have  consider- 
ed the  religion,  learning,  and  laws  of  the  Jews ) 
but  there  are  a  number  of  customs  in  private  life, 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  they  give 
much  insight  into  their  character,  and  serve  as  a 
commentary  on  sacred  scripture.  Our  method  of 
procedure,  however,  in  these  last,  must  be  difierent 
from  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  former  i  for 
besides  relying  on  Jewish  writers,  whose  intimations 
are  few,  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  travellers;  since 
the  customs  of  the  East  have  been  almost  stationary, 
and  the  same  things  are  observable  in  the  present 
day,'  that  were  practised  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs.  It  is  granted,  indeed,  that  this  is  only 
an  approximation  to  the  truth,  but  it  is  the  best 
vwe  have  in  our  present  circumstance^,  and  affi>rds 
the  same  kind  of  pleasure  to  the  mind,  that  collar 
tend  evidence  is  known  to  give  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  light  thrown  is  odon  unexpected,  and  pleases 
both  by  its  variety  and  novelty.  With  these  assist- 
ants, then,  let  us  exhibit  their  customs  in  a  vari- 
ety of  particulars. 

SECT.  1. 
Habitations  qfthe  Jews. 

These  aflfected  by  the  stote  of  society.  Tents  In  pastoral  districts 
described.  Villages  of  stone  in  rocky  situations^  and  mud  in  plains. 
Fenced  cities ;  their  walls^  gates^  locks,  wooden  keys,  bolts/ and 
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*  ban.  '  Private  winier  Koumcs  of  the  Jews ;  of  atonej  brick^  or  mad :  ■ 
manner  of  defending  Aem  from  tbe  weather.  Doors  often  oma« 
men  ted  :  the  hole  at  the  side  for  the  portion  of  the  law.  Houses 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  oonrt  in  the  middle  ;  their  appear- 

*  anoe  plain  lowanls  the  street ;  the  windpws,  lattices;  their  appear- 
ance towards  the  coyrt  beautiful.  Their  chambers^  kiosks,  dee  or 
upper  rooms ;  door  to  the  street  low ;  doors  into  the  court  large. 
Ground  floor  for  the  family  ;  principal  rooms  in  the  second  story ; 
fire*pla«es  in  the  family  rooms  i  hraaers  in  the  public  apairtments. 
Stairs  sometimes  opia^nted  with  yine;  manner  of  ftnishing 
their  principal  rooms.  Way  of  cooling  their  chambers ;  furniture 
of  rooms,  carpets  ;  the  divan.  Chambers  of  the  poor;  dieir  beds. 
The  beds  of  jthe  rich ;  t^ir  mosquito  pets.  Bedchambers  always 
lighted  d^iring  the  night;  often  alluded  ^  in  scripture.  The  mm« 
mer  houses  of  the  Jews  described;  the  roofs,  of  houses  flat,  with 
battlements  ;  their  utility.  The  eastern  naik  of  houses ;  keys  of 
wood  described^  Dr.  Shsw^a  aceount  of  eastern  houses.  Streets 
of  ess|em  cities  dirtv  in  wet,  and  dusty  in  dry  weather;  narrow  ; 
the  reason  why*  Tne  gate  of  the  city  the  most  public  place.  Ba- 
zars ;  Dr.  Russell's  and  Mr.  Kinneir's  account  of  them.    Tolls 

*  erected  «t  the  gate*  No  clocks ;  manner  of  knowing  the  hgiar* 
Pplipe  regulations;  nuisances  removed;  water  brpug^t  by  con<r 
duits,  tanks,  or  reservoirs.  The  pools  of  Solomon  described  ;  Gi- 
hon,  Siloam,  Jacob's  well.     Rights  of  citizenship.    Roads  between 

.  «Uy  and  dty.  Dogs  at  large  without  any  owner;  sererid  tex^  nl? 
luding  to  this.    Description  of  fin  e{»terQ  villa^. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  very  accurate  notion 
pf  the  njiodes  of  living  among  the  ancient  Jews,  for 
yif^  have  very  few  qotices  of  them  in  history  j  but 
yife  may,  perhaps,  arrive  near  the  truth,  by  suppos- 
ing them  to  resemble  those  of  the  present  inhabitr 
ants  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  neighbouring  coun* 
tries.  As  a  number  of  the  Jews  under  the  jifdges 
and  kings  were  shepherds,  their  tents  would  not  be 
unlik^  those  of  the  present  Arabs,  as  described  by 
Sha^y^.*  "  They  are  the  very  same,^  he  observes, 
"  which  the  ancients  called  mapalia,  being  then,  a^ 
they  are  now,   secured  fron)  tlie  weatlier  by  a 

*  Vol.  i.  part  iii.  eh.  3,  sect.  6. 
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covering  of  hait  (Aoih.    The  Aehicto  of  each  tent 
is  of  an  oblong  figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a 
ship  turned  upside  down  ;  however,  they  differ  in 
bigness,  aocording  to  tiie  number  of  people  who 
live  ivji  them,  and  are  accordingly  supported^  some 
with  ooe  pilk^,  others  with  two  or  three,  whilst  a 
curtofn  or  carpet^  let  down  upon  occasion  ffotn 
each  of  these  divisions,  turns  the  whole  into  separ- 
ate apartments*    These  tents  are  kept  firm  and 
steady  by  bracing,  or  stretching  down  their  eaves 
Willi    cords,  tied  to  hooked  wooden  pins,  well 
pointed,  which  they  drive  into  jthe  ground  with  a 
mallesL''    «'  Hie  Arab  tents  in   Palestme,"  adds 
he,  "  are  very  smoky  within,*  and  of  a  black  colour 
without,  for  they  are  covered  with  black  goats^ 
hair  cloth  :"*  and  D^Arvieux  tells  us  that  this  hair 
iilolh  is  MToven  by  women.*    The  Bedouins'  tents 
which  Cbateubriand  saw  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jwdan,  w«re  of  black  lamb  i^ns/    It  seems,  how- 
leyer,  that  the  tents  are  not  all  of  a  black  colour, 
for  l^e  Turkomans  in  Palestine  have  white  tents  ^^ 
and  the  tents  of  the  Turk«  are  green,*  white,  or 
red/    It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  although  Dr* 
Shaw  describes  the  Arab  tents  as  smoky,  it  ifi  not 
the  case  with  those  of  all  the  eastern  nations ;  &r 
3ome  of  tiiem  are  large,  and  have  a  magnificent 
Kining  under  the  outer  covering,  with  diflferent 
articles  of  elegance,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
possessor.      Hence  the  beauty  of  the  Psalmist's 
words,  "  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the 
house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  (spleiidid) 
tents  of  the  wicked***^ 

«  Alluded  to  in  Lam.  v.  10 ;  Psalm  cxix.  83.        *»  Page  ITS. 
c  Travels  in  Greece^  PalesUiK^  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  388. 
^  i>'ArvicuXj  p.  99,  100.  ^  Pocock,  vol.  il.  p.  115. 

/  /Jackson^  p.  75.  s  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10. 
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Tbe  village*  in  Judea  would  naturally  be  of 
atofie,  in  rocky  and  elevated  mtuations  j  but  in  tlie 
plains  they  were  probably  built  with  rnud,  as  3ir 
Robert  Wilson  telh  us  they  are  in  £^gypt  at  this 
day.  <<£ach  hafaitatioo,'*  says  i»e»  ^*is  built  of 
mud»  even  the  tpo^  and  in  shape  resembles  an 
oven:  within  is  only  one  aparbnent,  generally 
about  ten  feet  squats  The  door  does  not  admit 
of  a  man's  entering  upright^  (to  prevent  the  en- 
traooe  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs,  who  are  commonly 
on  horseback,  and,  as  Zephaniah  i.  9,  says,  leap  on, 
or  ra^r  over  the  threshold,)  but  as  the  bottom  is 
dug  out  about  two  feet,  when  in  the  room  an  erect 
posture  is  possible.  A  mat,  some  latge  vessels  to 
hold  W^^ter,  which  it  is  tbe  constant  occupation  of 
the  women  to  fetch,  a  pitcher  made  of  fine  porous 
clay,  found  best  in  Upper  Egypt,  near  Cunei,  and 
in  which  the  water  is  kept  very  coot,  a  rice-pan, 
and  a  coffee-pot,  are  all  the  ornaments  and  uten« 
sib.  Here^  dien,  a  whole  £uniiy  leet  and  £|leep, 
without  any  consideration  of  decency  or  pleaiUi- 
ness,  beii^»  in  regard  to  the  latter,  vnxsp  than  the 
beasts  of  the  fields  who  naturally  respect  their  own 
tenements^^*  For  the  honour  of  the  IsraeUtes,  we 
would  gladly  hope  that,  from  their  superior  institu- 
tions, they  were  also  superior  in  these  respects  to 
the  modern  Egyptians.  We  ought  not  to  forget,  how* 
ever,  that  as  they  had  villages  of  mod  or  clay  in 
low  situations,  an4  of  stone  in  rocky  ones,  so  the 
shqp^erds  were  gregarious  like  their  cattle,  anc) 
.villages  of  tents  were  therefore  seen  in  the  pasr> 
tocal  districts.    They  were  commonly  pitched  in 

*  History  of  the  British  Expedition  into  JSgypt^  Yol.  i.  p.  157, 
11th  Ma7»  IBDl. 
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the  form,  of  a  circle,  like  the  modem  douwars  ; 
and,  by  being  in  one  place  to-day,  and  removed  to 
another  the  next,  they  afforded  Solomon  a  lively 
description  of  the  fleeting  state  of  man.-^<<  One 
generation  or  douwar  (1^^)  passeth  away,  and  ano- 
ther generation  or  douwar  cometh/'  EccL  i.  4.  And 
Isaiah*  h^  the  same  allusion — **  My  age  (the  peo* 
pie  of  my  generation)  is  departed  and  removed  from 
me  as  a  shepherd's  tent'' 

As  for  the  fenced  cities,  they  seem  to  have  been 
provided. with  all  those  means,  which  were  suppos* 
ed  to  make  them  impregnable,  viz.  elevated  situa* 
tion,  thick  and  high  walls,  and  iroa  gates,  and  be* 
fore  liie  invention  of  cannon  they  really  were  so# 
Houses  were  often  built  upon  the  wall,  ^  from  which 
persons  in  danger  were  sometimes  allowed  to  escape, 
as  the  spies  from  Jericho,  and  Paul  from  Damas- 
cus/ It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that 
although  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  eastern  cities 
are  sometunes  very  strong,  the  one  being  stone  be- 
low, and  brick  dried  in  the  sun  above ;  and  the 
other,  like  the  gates  of  Algiers,  gate  within  gate, 
and  the  outer  plated  with  iron,  ^  like  that  mentioned 
in  Acts  xii.  10;  yet  the  locks,  and  keys  of  these 
gates  are  often  of  wood,  of  a  very  simple  construc- 
tion* For  Thevenot,*  when  speaking  pf  Grand 
Cairo,  says,  that  **  all  their  locks  and  keys  are  of 
wbo^l^  and  they  have  none  of  iron ;  no,  not  for 
their  city  gates,  which  may  all  be  easily  opened 
without  a  key.  The  keys  are  bits  of  timber,  with 
little  pieces  of  wire,  that  Uft  up  other  pieces  of, 
wire  which  are  in  the  lock,  and  enter  into  certain 
little  holes,  out  of  which  the  ends  of  wire  that  are 

*  Cb.  xxxviii.  12.  b  Joah.  ii.  15.  eg  Co^  jd.  33, 

•>  ritte,  p.  10.  •  Part  i.  p.  143. 
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in  the  key  having  thrust  tl^m^  the  gate,  is  open/* 
These,  however,  are  only  fer  times  of  peace,  whm 
tlie  gates  are  open  during  the  night ;  *.  for  in  times 
of  war  they  are  not  only  locked,  but  have  wooden 
bars,  which  draw  out  from  holes  in  the  walls  cm 
each  side,  or  great  iron  bars,  which  reach. across, 
the  folding  doors,  ^  to  secure  the  gates  agaiost 
every  violence.  Indeed  Dr.  Russell  tells  us, ""  that, 
owing  to  tlie  great  extension  of  commerce  with 
European  nations,  the  wooden  locks  have  been  ge- 
nerally disused,  except  in  the  bazars,  khanes,.  and 
stables. 

The  walls  of  the  mud  houses  in  the  East  are  com- 
monly built  very  thick,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
excluding  the  heat,  and  rendering .  th^n  more  du« 
rahle/  Mere  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  is  hurt- 
fid  to  such  perishable  materials,  and  therefore  they 
cover  them  with  a  composition  of  one  part  sand, 
two  parts .  wood  ashes,  and  three  parts  lime,  well 
mixed,  and  beaten  with  wooden  mallets  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  incessantly/  This  defends 
the  external  surface  for  a  considerable  time,  but, 
unless  regularly  repaired,  it  becomes  soaked  with 
wet ;  the  hot  winds  crack  it  while  drying,  and  the 
next  shower  that  falls, .  makes  it  separate  from  the 
wall/  It  is  to  the  perishable,  nature  of  .these 
mud  walls  that  the  Psalmist  alluded,^  when  he  said 
that  the  wicked  "  shaU  be  as  a  bowing  waU,  and 
as  a  tottering  fence/'  And  Isaiah  had  the  same 
thing  in  his  eye,  when*"  he  told  the  Jews,  that 
<<  their  iniquity  should  be  to  them  as  a  breach 

•  lUy's  TtSTel^  part  i.  p.  19. 

^  Deut.  iii.  H,  1  Kings  it.  IS.  2  Chron*  viii.  5.  Neh.  y.  3. 
^  Vol.  L  p.  81^  23.  ^  £gmoDt  and  Heyman>  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

•  Shaw,  p.  806.  .  ^  Chardin.      sPb.  bOi-.S- .      ^  Cji/xxx.  jl3. 
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readj  to  tail,  as  a  swdfing  out  in  ao  high  wali» 
whose  brwking  cometh  suddenly  in  an  inst&nf 

One  would  suppose  that  the  doors  of  such  houses 
vmild  faie  plain ;  hut  tliis  is  Hot  always  the  eas^  for 
they  are  often  adorned  with  marble  portals*  cov^^ 
fflid  inlaid  with  great  beauty.'  And  BuxtprflF^  telfa 
us,  that,  afier  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  wise 
men  ei^oined  that  the  Jews  in  all  their  rejoicing 
shouid  have  a  meaaonal  of  destruction,  to  remind 
them  of  the  temple,  and  inspire  them  with  senti- 
ments liike  those  of  David,  when  he  said^''  ^*  If  I 
forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunmtiig«"  Aceordinj^y,  when  any  penon  built 
a  house,  he  was  instructed  to  leave  a  cubit  square^ 
at  least,  vnfinished  near  the  door,  tx>  remind  the  pas- 
sessor  of  die  destruction  of  their  andait  dty,  and  to 
inscribe  it  either  with  the  above  wools  in  Ps.  cxxxvii 
5,  or  with  the  words  pnn'y  ns>  fceier  hherebeuy  the 
memoiial  of  destruction.    And  since  God  hath  said 
in  Deut  vi.  9>  ^*  Thou  ahalt  write  the  words  of  the 
law  on  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates,"* 
there&re  upon  the  gates  of  their  houses,  and  the 
doors  of  liiBir  chambers,  did  they  Ax  a  sheet  of 
poirhment,   which  they  called  nnjc  Memke,  on 
which  was  written  Deut  vi.  4.-©,  xi.  13--fl0,and 
which,  beii^  xoUed  up,  was  put  mto  a  cane  or  box, 
and  fixed  lo,  or  inclosed  in  the  right  h&nd  post  of 
the  door.*  These  the  pious  made  a  motive  topiety^ 
ibr,  by  touching  the  right  hand  post,  on  entenng 
or  leaving  a  room,  ihey  either  saiit  or  seemed  to 
say,  <•  Lord  keep  me  in  my  going  out  and  coming 

•  Maundrell,  p.  12S.     b  Sytiag.  Judaic,  cap,  3U      •  ft.  <rExxWi.  6. 

d  In  a«*tiilwiBiu«' editfoa  of  the  MUbaa,  torn*  i  p.  9,  .&«.  ^  have 
a  copy  eC  the  Meimii  at  fuU  length,  and  a  pUte  «f  the  b«&  In  which 
It  <waa  pat ;  tegether  with  the  traditJDmd  regirfatienacoooeriiiiig  it. 
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ifH  from  tiiift  time  forth  and  fer  fSfetJ^  Their  sy- 
ns^ogues  required  no  such  parchment^  because  they 
trere  not  buHt  to  dwell  ia ;  and^  hj  die  same  rule, 
all  other  houses  not  intended  for  itesideuoe  were 
exempted. 

The  form  of  eastern  houses  of  note  is  remaric- 
Mj  uniform.  It  is  probabk,  therefore,  that  the 
ancient  habitations  of  the  Jews  of  rank  resembled 
the  fallowing  description  by  Dr.  Shaw,  *  in  which 
he  tells  us,  that  **  their  houses  are  commonly  built 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  ah  open  court  in  the 
middle,  having  only  a  small  latticed  window,  or 
baloony,  looking  into  the  street,  whilst  all  the  other 
windows  open  into  their  respective  courts  or  quad'* 
ramgles.  Indeed  all  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
their  houses  is  only  to  be  seen  from  these  courts. 
For,  whilst  a  fountain  is  cooling  the  air,  by  throw- 
ing its  water  to  a  considerable  height,  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  court,  the  court  itself  is  paved  with  mar« 
ble,  and  the  precincts  of  the  court  are  surrounded 
with  a  cloister  (as  the  cava  a^um  of  the  Romans 
was  with  a  peristylium  or  colonnade,)  over  which, 
when  the  house  has  one  or  more  stories,  there  is  a 
gallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the 
cloister,  having  a  ballustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of 
carved  or  latticed  work  going  round  about  it,  to 
prevent  people  from  falling  fit>m  it  into  the  courL" 
The  doctor  gives  us  a  drawing  of  one  of  these 
fronts,  telling  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  only 
entry  into  the  several  apartments  is  by  these  clois- 
ters and  galleries.  With  the  above,  agrees  the  fol- 
lowing account  by  Dr.  Russdl,  in  which,  after  hav- 
ing mentioned  the  quadrangular  form,  he  says,. 

*  Fart  iiL  ch.  3^  sectf  5. 
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*i  that  side  of  it  which  is  towards  the  street  is  ge* 
nerally  plain,  consisting  of  a  low  door,  finished  ac« 
cording  to  the  taste  of  the  possessor,  and  one  or 
more  small  windows,  to  prevent  any  communica- 
tion with  the  women's  apartments.  The  doors  are 
often  double,  and  so  contrived  as  that,  when  open» 
one  cannot  see  into  the  court'**  They  have  also 
benches,  where  the  master  often  sits  for  his  amuse^- 
ment,  receives  visits,  and  despatches  business ;  few 
persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relation,  having  fkr» 
their  admission,  exce{)t  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  ^ 
a  circumstance  alluded  to  in  £zek.  xxxiii.  SO. 
One  of  these  occasions  was  granted  to  Mn  Mac- 
donald  Kinneir  in  the  following  way.  '*In  the 
evening,"  says  he,  **  I  accompanied  my  host,  to 
visit  a  relation  of  his  wife's,  and  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  Armenian  merchants  in  the  city  (of  An- 
gora, in  Asia  Minor)  We  entered  through  a  small 
arched  door,  into  a  square  court,  with  a  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  surrounded  on  evety  side  by  apart^ 
ments  and  balc<Niies  ^  having  a  flight  of  steps  in 
one  comer,  leading  .to  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
it  is  customary  to  sit  afl«r  sunset"  **  With  respect  to 
the  windows  of  the  eastern  houses,  they  are  either 
latticed  in  the  dry  season  with  wood,  metal,  or 
wire,  like  those  mentioned  in  Cant  ii.  9 ;  or  fur- 
nished in  the  wet  season  with  some  semi-transpa- 
rent substance,  to  exclude  the  rain  ;  for  glass  was 
not  then  invented,  and  in  most  places  is  not  yet  in- 
troduced. The  common  substitute  are  oyster  shells, 
paper,  &c.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  eastern 
houses  next  the  street  j  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  an  eastern  city  is  generally  an  uninteresting 

•  Russeirs  Aleppo^  p.  S.  »» Shaw,  p.  807. 

^Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Sec  in  1813,  1814,  p.  69. 
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ol^t^unless  ope  be  permitted  to  enter  the  court, 
where  the  splendour  of  the  edifice  is  alpQe  to  bo 
seen.  Let  us  enjoy,  then,  this  privilege,  and .  visit 
the  inteiior  of  the  building. 

Houses  commonl J  consist  of  a  first  story,  orna- 
mented with  arches,  and  an  upper  story  which  is 
flat  on  the  top,  and  eitlier  terraced  with  hard  plas- 
ter, or  paved  with  stone,  to  prevent  that  "  continual 
dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day,*'  of  which  Solomon 
speaks  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15,  and  to  which  flat  roofs 
are  peculiarly  subject     Before  this  upper  stoiy^ 
and  above  the  arches  which   surround  the  first 
storyt   is  a  colonnade  or  gallery,  called  a  porch 
in  Judges  iii.  23,  which,  if  not  around  the  whole 
court,  at  least  fronts  the.  west     It  is  from  this  gal- 
lery that  their  rooms  and  kiosks  branch  off^  which 
kiosks  are  a  sort  of  wooden  divans,  that  project  a 
little  from  the  other  buildings,  and  hang  rather 
over  the  street     They  are  raised  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  higher  than  the  floors  of  the  rooms  with 
which  they  are  connected ;  and,  by  haying  windows 
in  front,  and  on  each   side,  they  enjoy  a  great 
draught  of  air,  which  makes  them  cool  in  summer; 
the  advantage  chiefly 'intended  by  them/    Besides 
the  first  and  second  stories,  thefe  is  often  a  third, 
which  consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  only,  and  a  ter- 
race,  which  all  communicsfte  with  the  common  gal- 
lery, and  with  the  porch  or  street,  without  disturb- 
ing the  house.     These  upper  rooms,  in  Barbary^ 
are  called  olee,  the  houses  themselves  being  called 
dar  or  beet      And  as  the  TThy  die,  is  of^n  spoken 
of  in  the  Old  Testament,^  and  the  ufn^ofWy  which 

•  Riuaeli's  AIeppo>  page  4.    In  plate  xv.  he  has  giyen  a  represen* 
tation  of  a  kioskj  with  Buch  windpws. 
l>  Judg.  iiL  90—93.  2  Sam.  XTiii.  24.  2  Kings  iv.  10;  ix.  2;  xxiii.  12. 
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corresponds  witit  it,  in  the  New  ;*^  ao  Dr^  Shaw 
supposes  the  places  meant  by  them»  to  have  been 
these  smaller  rooms  npoa  the  roo^  or  third  sfaofy, 
which  were  apart  from  the  rsst  of  the  houae.^ 
When  it  was  formerly  said,  that  the  docHra  of  the 
eastern  houses  are  low,  for  &ar  of  the  Arabs,  the 
meaning  was,  that  the  street  door  was  of  tbtit  de^ 
scription  ;  for  the  doors  into  the  apartments^  around 
the  court,  are  in  general  large,  to  give  a  free  ad* 
mission  to  the  air ;  and  whilst  they  are  provided 
with  folding  doors,  to  shut  them  during  the  night, 
or  in  cold  weather,  they  have  also  veils  to  serve  in 
place  of  these  during  the  day*  The  first  flocr,  in 
these  great  houses^  is  the  ordinary  dwelUng  place 
of  the  family,  their  chief  rooms  being  in  the  second 
story  J  ^  and  several  of  the  family  rooms  have  fire« 
places ;  but  their  public  apartments  are  heated  by 
braziers  of  charcoal,  placed  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
room,  that  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  wanned 
at  a  distance,  may  more  conveniently  draw  near. 
Mr.  de  Guys,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey  throi^h 
Greece,  says,  that  <*  this  is  a  very  anciait  custom 
all  over  the  East.**  The  stair  from  the  first  to  the 
second  story  is  comm<»ily  of 'tlie  usual  form  j  but 
in  houses  of  the  'first  rank,  where  the  apartmrats 
of  the  women  occupy  a  considerable  spacer  Pr. 
Russell  tells  ucs  that  theT  stair  which  leads  to.  them, 
is  sometimes  latticed  with  wood,  along  which  vines 
creep  in  such  abundance,  as  to  cover  the  wbH  i  and 
Harmer  conjectures  that  the  Psalmist  might  allude 
to  this  in  Ps.  cxxviii.  3,  when  he  compares  fi  wife 
to  a  fruitful  vine,  and  his  children  to  olive  plants 

^  Acts  ix.  37 ;  xx.  S,  9.  Lightfoot'a  Heb.  and  TaIti}.  Bxcr.  on  Mark 
ii.  4.  i>Page2U,  &c.  «  Russell,  vol.  i.  p.  IS. 
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around  faia  tabla — On  ascending  the  second  storyt 
each  chamber  has  a  communieation  with  the  com* 
mon  gallery,  but  none  of  them  oonununicate  with 
each  other,  and  ^eir  finishing  ia  coQunonty  as  fol* 
lows.  The  floors  are  either  plastered^  or  covered 
with  painted  tiles ;  the  lower  half  of  the  walla  is 
covered  with  velvet  and  damask  hangings,  and  the 
upper  hal^  and  the  roo^  are  embellished  with  var 
rious  devices  in  wainscot,  inlaid  with  ivory,  .and 
heightened  with  painting  and  gilding.  The  cor** 
ners  are  filled  with  porcelain,  gold  and  silver  toyst 
and  the  rest  of  the  room  with  rich  furniture/ 
Agreeably  to  this.  Dr.  Bussdl  tells  ui|»  page  H^ 
that  **  the  ceilings  of  the  houses  at  Aleppo^  like 
those  mentioned  in  Haggai  i.  4,  are  of  wood,  neat- 
ly painted,  and  sometimes  gilded ;  as  are  also  the 
window^shutters,  the  pannels  of  some  of  theii! 
rooms,  and  the  cupboard  doors,  of  which  they  hav^ 
a  great  number.  These,  taken  together,''  ho 
adds,  ^  have  a  very  agreeable  effect''  We  read 
of  the  ancient  Jewi^  lK>uses  having  the  same  kind 
of  ceiling  in  Jer«  xxii.  14,  where  the  wicked  man 
is  represented  as  saying,  **  I  will  build  me  a  widc^ 
house,  and  large  chambers ;  and  he  cutteth  'oul; 
windows,  and  it  is  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted 
with  vermilion."  As  the  apartments  of  the  women 
of  rank  in  the  East  have  always  been  richly  deco^ 
rated,  perhaps  the  following  account  of  the  Harem  of 
thefairFatimaat  Adnanople,asgivenbyIjadyMAry 
W.  Montague,  may  have  resembled  the  apartments^ 
of  the  Jewish  ladies.  ^^  The  winter  apartment  waa 
wainscotted  with  inlaid  work  of  mc^er  of  pem*!* 
ivory  of  different  colours,  and  olive  wood  :  and  in 

*  Sliawjip.  S09.      HaQW«y,  toI.  L  p.  993. 
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the  rooms  designed  for  summer,  the  walls  are  all 
crusted  with  Japan  china,  the  roofs  gilt,  and  the 
floors  spread  with  the  finest  Persian  carpets/'  *     In 
Egypt  they  have  a  peculiar  way  o£  cooling  their 
chambers,  by  making  them  lofty,  with  a  dome  at 
top,  having  several  windows  to  the  north,  so  con- 
structed as  to  throw  down  the  air  into  the  rooms, 
like  the  wind-sails  of  ships,  which  are  constructed 
of  canvass,  in  the  form  of  an  eGur-trumpet,  to  catch 
the  fresh  air  at  top,  and  throw  it  down  between 
decks.     In  India  they  have  a  difierent  device,  for 
they  use  a  punkoj  or  large  screen,  suspended  from 
the  roof,  which  agitates  the. air  like  a  fan ;  and  not 
unfrequently  they  have  a  wooden  frame,  like  a  harp, 
placed  before  the  door,  and  covered  with  grass, 
which  some  of  the  native  bheesties,  or  water-car- 
riers always  keep  wet,  that  the  air  may  be  cooled 
as  it  enters  the  apartment     The  Rev.  Henry  Mar« 
tyn's  tattie  was  made  of  the  branches  of  the  date 
tree,  and  watered  by  a  Persian  peasant.**  Mr.  John- 
ston tells  us  that  <v  this  last  simple  expedient  makes 
a  difference  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  between 
the    bheesty's,    and  the  European's  side  of  the 
tattie."* 

The  furniture  in  the  upper  rooms  of  persons  c^ 
distinction  commonly  consists  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles, ias  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Shaw.  *  ^  They 
always  cover  the  floors  of  their  houses  with  carpets, 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor  a  range  of 
narrow  beds  or  mattresses  is  often  placed  upon 
these  carpets ;  and  for  their  further  ease  and  con- 
venience, several  velvet  or  damask  bolsters  are 

*  Letter  xxxix.  ^  Memoirs,  p.  SdS,  3d  edit 

c  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  ConstitutioDs,  part 
iii.  sect.  4.        ^  P.  SOO. 
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l^fM^  Hfoa .  these  qarpcrta  or.  xnitttaressf3S-«-indul'^ 
geuces  that  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  stretching 
themselves  upon  couches,  and  by .  the  sewuig  of 
pillows  to  arm-holes,  in  Amos  vi.  4,  and  Ezek.  xiiii 
18,  20/'  Thus  far  the  doctor ;  but  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu's  description  of  a  Turkish  lady's  apart- 
ment will  dirow  more  light  on  the  last  of  theee 
passages.  "  The  rooms,"  says  she,*  "  are  all 
spread  with  Persian  carpets,  and  raised  at  one  end 
of  them  about  two  feet.  This  is  the  sofa,  which  is 
laid  with  a  richer  sort  of  carpet,  and  all  round,  it  a 
sort  of  couch  raised  half  a  foot,  covered  with  rich 
silk,  according  to  the  fancy  or  magnifipence  of  the 
owner.  Round  abput  this:  are  placed,  standing 
against  the  walls,  two  rows  of  cushions,  the  first 
very  large,  and  the  next  little  ones.  These .  seats 
are  so  convenient  and  easy,  that  I  believe^",  adds 
her  ladyship,  '*  I  shall  never  endure  chairs  again 
9B  long  as  I  live."  And  in. another  place  she  thus 
describes  the  fair  Fatima :  /^  On  a  sofa  raised  three 
steps,  and  covered  with  the  finest  Persian,  carpets, 
sat  the  Kahya's  lady,  leaning  on  cushions  of  white 
satip,  embroidered:  she  ordered  cushions  to  be 
given  me,  and  took  care  to  place  me  in  the  corner, 
^hich  is  the  place  of  hwiour."*'  Here,  then,  do 
we -see  that  these  drawing-rooms  of  the  East  are  di- 
vided into  two  parts ;  the  one  on  a  level  with  the 
floor,  and  covered  with  rich  carpets ;  and  th^  other, 
called  the  divan,  raised  about  two  feet, .  and  fur* 
nisbed  with  cushions,  for  the  convenienpe .  of  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house,  and  their  guests. 
Dr.  Russell's  account  of  these  divans  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  f<Hiner,  but  furnishes  us  with. 

•  Vol.  ii.  lett.  32.  *>  Ibid.  lett.  3S. 

VOL.  ir.  Q 


Mikie  additional  pftrtieiil&n.  <<11iey  ate  nOfted 
above  the  floor/^  says  he,  <<  and  spread  with  a  c^« 
pet,  in  winter;  in  summer  with  fine  mats :  along  the 
sides  are  thick  mafctresde^  about  thiee  feet  wid^i 
covered  commonly  with  scarlet  cloth:  and  lai^ 
bolsters  of  brocade,  hard  stutfed  with  cotton,  arie 
set  against  the  walls  (or  rails,  when  so  situated  Ah 
hot  to  tdtich  the  walls),  for  the  convenience  of  leati^ 
ing.''  Heiice  the  propriety  of  the  phrase  in  1  Sam* 
XX.  ^,  ^*  And  the  king,"  vii:.  Saul,  "  sat  upon  his 
seat,  as  at  other  times,  even  upon  a  seat  by  th^ 
wall.''  <>  As  they  use  no  chaors,  it  is  upon  thesd 
th^y  sit,  and  all  the  rooms  are  so  fucnished.'** 
.  It  is  easy  to  sQe,  that  the  above  obseivations  refer 
eniirely  to  the  dwellrngs^of  the  rich.  Those  of  the 
pidorareniore  moderately  fomished.  Their  carpets 
are  of  goat  sktnA  ahd  majts,^  white,  soft  skins.*  Sii* 
John  Chardin"^  tells  us,  that  the  rich  oft^n  combinii 
thesis  two  together,  covterihg  the  ground  first  widl 
pieces  of  fdt,  to  prevent  damp,  and  then  laying  on^ 
or  two  beautiftil  carpets  over  tifiem.  The  bed-ohtun* 
bers  of  persons  in  lower  rank  ate  commonly  lar^e, 
one  of  lliem  fireqnently  eontaimng  a  whole  fitolily ; 
and  the  place  where  they  sdteep,  is  at  the  end  of  tiie 
apartment,  riaisedibuf  or  Ave  ftet  higher  than  it; 
and  sepj^mtied  from  it  by  a  veil:  This  situation  iir 
fi^qnendy  alluded  to  in  Scripture.''  The  conunon 
Arabs  in  Palestinie  have  mats  only,  on  which  tiiey 
sleep,  and  asome  doverietSj  seldom  any  cushion,  a 
stone  serving  them  for  a  bic^bter ;  but  their  princes 

■  p.  4,  note.  b  Chandler,  p.  103,  104,  *  Judilli  xii.  1^4 

^  Tom.  ii.  p.  54.        •  Gen:  xlix.  4.    2  Kings  i.  4,  16.    Ps.  cxxxil  3, 
ft.  tkxyttt.  «    Ainoi  ill.  li 
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Uvet2telrioijnjmd\daverletB  .bLtih.smph'  bxim^  df 
them  verj  IxKiBliiiiU  tejired  twith  ^d  and  sBk^  anU 
.etlicMi  woven. and  cnbriHctefed  noth  flbwers  o£giild 
fyid  silver^  lilfe.thqw  of  tUe  Xud^.  TH^y  ofteh 
fiiie  thiste  wldi  whife  cotteo,  or  ^tiip^  dofeki  to 
jBbik3e  them  nklce:  durable.^  Dr/  Iiii»dl\teUs.iii^ 
llliat  at  Alej^o  .^^  their  beds  consist  of  ^a  oiattreM 
hid  do  tshe  floor  -^  and  over  this  a  sfaeeH  (in  winter 
aciarpet^or  som&  such  woollen  cqvenng,)  a  tfium 
cushion  often  setwig'tiiem  for  a  pillot^  op  bobter^ 
tiieiigh  Bonie  hffve  ^  bolster  aivd  piUowas'we.hairei^^ 
i-<^At  Cbatehambb^  in  Poiitus,  (aftdently  Magno^ 
]polia,)  on  tfte^slratare  of  tbe  Euxine  sea»  carpets  aartl 
tushipna  were  taketar  from,  the  oupboards^  vfcere 
thejT  had  been  latdnp,  and  the  best  apaktmetttt 
^repated  ikxr  Mrv  Macdmaald  Kinneir.''  And.  Ham 
way»  in;  speakii^  <rif  the^  reception  he  met  with  at 
Lahijai^^  in  the.provimoe  of  Ghil&il^  in  I^rsia^  sayi, 
*.  sdon  afier  auppeir^  -the  company  reliffedi  and  bedfa 
wcjre  taksBn  put  x£  iucbe|  made  in  Ae  walls  for  the 
|]torppse,  and)  llud  on.,  the  carpet  Th^taonsiflted 
only  of  two  thick  cotfon  ^piilts,  one  of  -whixHli  was 
iUded  double,  and  served:  as  anmttress^  ^d  \3m 
tythet  a9  a  covecing»  with  ailarge  flalt  pilow  for  tbd 
beaiL'f  ^ .  In  great  hous^  Ithey  have  several  i£  ttoes^ 
mattresses,  and  a  room  on  purpose  for  kee|>ing 
them  i  so  that  it  is.  not  imptob^l^  <^»t  the  room 
in  which  Joash  is  said  to  have  been  concealed,  in 
^  Kings  xi.  %  2  Chron.  xxii.  11,  might  have  been 
bne  of  these. 
It  will  easily  bfe  seeh  from  tWe  above '  Accoutii^ 


•  d'Anrieux,  p.  1 76,  177.  >»  YoL  i.  p.  lUt 

«  Journey  through  Asia  Mlnor^  181S>  1814,  p.  311. 
^  Tnyels^  yol  L  p.  8S4. 
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that  although  a  number  of  individuafa^  in  the  midU 
dling  or  lower  ranks  of  life,  may  sleep  in  the  same 
i^iartment,  they  do  not  sleep  on  the  same  mattress. 
When  the  wise  man,  therefore,  speaks  of  two  lying 
in  one  bed,*  it  must  have  a  reference  to  winter,  for, 
in  the  summer,  the  family  use  a  mattress  for  each, 
on  account  of  the  heat  In  general,  persons  of 
rank  have  their  beds  surrounded  witli  a  net  to  ex- 
clude .  the  mosquitos,  which  is  described  by  Dr. 
Shaw  as  a  **  close  curtain  of  gauze,  or  fine  linen, 
used  all  over  the  East  by  people  of  better  condi- 
tion, to  keep  out  the  flies."''  And  that  they  had 
such  ancientty,  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  it  is  said 
of  Michal,  when  favouring  David's  escape,  in  1 
Sam.  xix.  IS,  that  <'  she  took  an  image,  or  tera^ 
phim,  and  laid  it  in  the  bed,  and  put  the  net  work 
of  goat's  hair  before  its  (the  teraphim's)  pillows." 
This  is  the  literal  translation  as  given  by  Parkhurst.^ 
.When  Judith  had  beheaded  Holofemes  in  his  bed, 
she  pulled  down  the  canopy,  (literally,  the  mosqui- 
tonet,  T^ju^HtniOPf  from  aouM^,  a  gnat  or  mpaquito^) 
wherein  he  did  He,  in  his  drunkenness,  from  the 
pillars  to  which  it  was.  su^ended,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Lord.  "^  And  Horace,  speaking  of  the 
Aoman  sddiers  under  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt, 
says, 

...  lateiqQefligiM(tarpal)  militariJi 

Sol  a^^t  coiu^ttm*  Epod.  is.  IS. 

Mr.  Bates,  in  his  New  and  literal  translation, 
thinks  that  this  was  the  thick  cloth  which  Hazael 
dipped  in  water,  wd  therewith  suffocated  Benha- 
dad/ 

•  Eccles.  iv.  11.  b  p.  ^1.  e  Lex.  Taj. 

*  Judjth  xiii.  9,  U ;  xvi.  19.  •  2  Kings  viii.  15- 
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But  now  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  bed-cham- 
bers <^  the  East,  we  may  add,  that  they  are  never 
dark ;  for  every  inhabited  bed-nxmi  is  lighted  by 
a  lamp,  and  the  poorest  people  woidd  radier  re- 
trench part  of  their  food,  than  nc^ect  it  '  Captain 
light,  who  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  the  H<^y  Land 
A.D.  1814,  thus  describes  them.  <V  They  are 
formed  of  a  small  tum)>ler,  partly.filled  with  wateiv 
on  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  is  poured,  and 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  the  lighted  wick*''* 
The  oil  used  in  Egypt  is  of  di£ferent  kinds,  t  The 
finest  is  from  the  oKve ;  but  liie  common  is  the 
juice  of  a  certain  root,  which  grows  in  the  marshes 
of  that  country,  called  diika  or  sesamum,  and 
looks  a  good  deal  fike  succory.  It  has  a  disagree- 
able smell,  and^a  less  beautiful  light  than  oil  of 
olives.^  The  common  oil  at  Aleppo  is  obtained 
from  the  ricinus.  This  constant  light  in  their 
houses,  during  the  night,  gives  much  force  to  seve^ 
ral  passages  of  Scripture.* 

.  Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  winter 
houses,  or  fixed  habitations  of  the  East ;  but  as 
we  read  both  of  winter  and  summer  houses  in  the 
prophets,  "^  it  is  proper  to  attend  a  littie  to  the  last 
of  these.  Summer  houses  are  commonly  situated 
in  the  country,  and  9xe  resorted  to  in  April  and 
May  on  account  of  their  coolness.  Dr.  Shaw  gives 
the  following  account  of  those  about  Algiers: 
*♦  The  hills  and  valleys  round  abopt  Algiers,** 
says  he,   **  are  all  over  beautified  with  garden^ 

•Pll.  «>  MmiUct,  Lew.  ». 

«  Job  xviii.  6 ;  xxi.  17 ;  xxix.  3.    Ps.  xviiL  SS.    Prov.  xxiy.  20; 
xjcxi.  18.    Jer.  xxv.  10.    Rev.  xviii.  23. 
^  Jer.  xxxvi.  22.    Amot  iii.  15. 
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and  coumtry^aeats^  whither  the.  uihabitiaita  of  bet- 
ttf  fiifihion  retire,  during  the  heat  of  the  .sumBteit 
fl^iseiw  Theyi ace Jitdewhste^hoi^Gai/Aadec^ wiih 
a.Tariefy.of  ftuit'teeefi  aqd  evergreens,  whipfei^  be^ 
itd^rtBe  shade.  !a|id  MUrepaeiat^  aSbtd  Agair^aiH) 
AeH^bifyi  fmspeok:  tpvards  thd  sea..  Tl»  g^debx 
SM  aU  of  them  .we&i  stocked  with  mdotid^.  fitat^ 
and  pobftierfos  of/kiL  Jppds  ^  and^  what  ia  chiefljr 
i»garded  in  diese  hat/dimatps,  each  of  them  esgogn 
a  great  cxanmandof -watfeF/'f  Perhaps  the  ivmyi 
house  which  kuig  Ahak  mac^  was  something  xlf 
tlas  idnd,  only.motie  fifeg^nL^  >  il 

We  have  said  littli^  aa.jret  about  the  raoia^of  die 
eastern  hocuM;.  but 'they  were  ixi  ancient  tfaiei^ 
and  are  still,  alwiiys.flat».eDivered  either  with  tilest 
like  those  nased  by"  the  perscms  who  let  down  the 
man*  sick  of  ibe  palsy;  to'  foe  cured  by  Jesus ; ""  or 
with  a  strottg  kind  tef  jdaster,  and  guarded  on  every 

aide  with  a  low  parapet  w{iU  or  baittlement.  t  Tfas 
terrace  on  the  roof  is  frequwded  its'  much  as  my 
part  of  the  houisle ;  for  on  this,  as  <the.  season 
favours,  they  walk,'  they  eat,  they  sleep,  they,  trant- 
aact  business,^  and  peiform  their  devotions.'  As 
the  windows  also,  which  look  into  the  street,  at^ 
both  small  and  closely,  latticed,  whenever  any  thing 
is  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  the  streets,^  at  any  public 
spectacle,  or  on  any  alarm  of  ci  pubHo  natuife,  every 
one  immediately  hiMens  to  the  house-top  to  satkfy 
his  curiosity.  And  when,  any  oAe  has  occa»i<m  f6 
make  any  thing  public,  the  readiest  and  Jnost  eft 

«  p.  34.  See  the  print  of  an  Arabian  sumraer  house,  in  Views  in 
^SyV^»  f>^<^  original  drawings  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Afndie> 
4akcn  during  his  embassy-to  Constantinople,  by  LuJgi  Mayef. 

^  1  Kings  xxii.  39.  -^  Luke  v.  19.  *  Deut:  icxii.  S. 

®  1  Sam.  ix.  25.  '  Acts  x.-  9. 
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%stual  w»y  of  doing,  it  iat»  to  praclaim  it  from  the 
hfHiK-ti^  to  the  people  in  the  streets  t.  to  which 

our  Lord  alliides  in  Mattb^z.  S7-^ 

The  nidb  of  the  eastern  houses  ace  still  simihr 
tQ;tht)9e:  Which  are:  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  are 
t^  described  by  Sit' JobA  Charidih:  ^^  They  da 
90t  drive  .with  a  haoufier,  th^  aiai^s  that  are  put  in-> 
to. the  eastern  !widhk:,for  th^  wsils  are  too  hwd» 
being  of  bridk  J  or.if  th£$:are'of  day,  too  motdd- 
^riog :  but  they  fix  them  in  the  brick  wcurk/  or 
day*  as  <tfaey  are  huilding.  They  are  large  qails,^ 
with  square  heads  like  dice,  well  made ;  the  ends 
h»UQg  beaat,  ao  os.to  miake  them  like  cramp  irons. 
Xiiffy.cQmm6iily  place  them  at  the  windows  and 
doacS|.  in  oarder  to;  han^.v^ils  and  curtains  upon 
theiu»  when  Ijbey  choose.''^!  It  appears,  from 
l443iiStb-8  Isaiah,''  thf^aniongst  the  Jewa^  they  were 
pot  up  inDiher  fkbces^  biesid^sr  these  mentioned  by 
Gharcfin^  in  iordef .  to  .hang  tip  various  articles  of 
other  kSnds ;  and  we  know  .that  they  are  often  al- 
luded to  iv  the.  Old  Testament  f 
'.\  When  speaking  of' the  gaies  of  cities,  mention 
was  made  of  the  locks  and  keys  of  the  gates  .of 
Grand  Cairo :  but  it  may  be  prqper  to  say  some- 
thing more  .pairticular  jof  the  locks  and  keys  of  pri- 
vate  buildings.  As  tfaecustcnns  of  the  East  have 
been  remarkably  stationary,  the  locks  of  the  Jewish 
bouses  may  have  perhaps  resembled  those  described 
by  Homer,  in  his  Odyssey ;  when  he  says,  that  a 
cord^  with  a  silver  ring;  sared  to  draw  out 


•  Lowth's  Isaiah^  cb.  xxii.  1^  note. 

^  Hanner'B  Ob.  ch.  i.  p.  191.  ^  Chap.  xxii.  23^  note. 

•  ^  £zra  ix.  8.  Is.  xxii.  93,  25.  Ezek.  xv.  3.    Zech.  x.  4.    Ecclus. 
xiv.  84;  xxvS.  2. 
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the  bolt,  which  ftstened  the  fdding  doors  of  the 
bed-chamber  of  Telemachus ;  and  that  a  lock  of  a 
somewhat  similar  construction  secured  the  stoM^ 
house  of  Ulysses.*  Fr<»n  consulting  the  extract 
given  from  Huetius  by  Parkhurst,  (nra)  and  the 
note  by  Lowth  in  his  New  Translation  o£  Isaiab, 
ch.  xxii*  22y  it  appears,  that  the  most  ancient  kinds 
of  keys  were  of  wood,  large,  and  bent  somewturf; 
in  the  form  of  a  hook.  '  Aratus,  to  give  his  reader 
an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  constellaticm  Cadsiopeia, 
compares  it  to  a  key^  whicb  Hiietius  says  answers 
this  description :  the  stars  in  the  north  making  the 
curve  part,  and  the  stars  in  the  south  the  handle. 
Homer^  describelB  the  key  of  Ulysses'  store*house 
as  of  a  large  curvature,  \duch  Eustathiiis  exfdaina 
by  saying  it  was  in  shape  like  a  reap-hook.  Ulys- 
ses' key,  indeed,  was  of  brass,  and  the  handle  ci 
ivory,  but  it  was  a  royal  key ;  the  more  common 
ones  were  probably  of  wood.  We  m^y  easily  coL 
lect  fh>m  this  account,  that  such  keys  would  rather 
be  incommodious  to  carry  in  the  hand,  and  that 
they  could  very  well  lie  on  the  shoulder,  as  Isaiah 
says  in  ch»  xxu.  32. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  east- 
em  houses,  we  may  add  an  extract  from  Dr.  Shaw,"" 
which  may  b^  considered  as  an  epitoitie  of  the 
whole,  "The  geaers^  method,*'  says  he,  "  of 
buildings  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  seems 
to  have  continued  the  same,  from  the  earliest  ages 
down  to  this  time,  without  the  least  alteraticm  or 
improvement.  The  court  is,  for  the  most  part, 
surrounded  with  a  cloister,  over  which^  when  the 
house  has  ope  or  more  stories,  there  is  a  gallery 

»  Odyss.  1.  4H  ;  xxi.  Ui.        ^  Odyss.  xxi.  6.        '^  P.  90T,  dOS. 
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anected.  Fltmi  the  cloisters  mr  gaileiie8»  we  are 
conducted  into  hrge  spaciaiis  chuodier8»  of.  the 
same  length  with  the  oourt^  but  aeldoim  or  never 
eonununicating  with  one  a&otber.  One  of  diem 
fiequently  serves  a  whole  ftmily  :  particuhrly 
when  a;  father  indulges  his  marned  children  to  live 
with  hiniy  or  ^^dien  several  penKms  join  in  ^ 
rent  of  the  same  house*''  This  was  exactly  the 
*pn  n>3,  bit  heber,  or  **  house  of  society/'  mea«> 
iioned  in  Prbv.  xxv.  24»  imd  tnmslatad  so  by  the 
Septuagiht  and  Vulgate^  mmip  icoMg^  domma  c&m^ 
mmmSf  although  om:  version  hath  rendered  it  ^*  a 
wide  house."  **  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  comer 
of  the  house-top»  in  some  temporary  hut  or  kiosk; 
thiin  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  house  of  society, 
parcelled  oiit  aoioog  several  families,  altho%h  the 
4Dooms  should  be  laige  and  commodious."  From 
the  lolnqgcnng  account  of  the  eastern  houses,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed,  that  the  streets  are  very  dusty 
in  dry  weather,  and  dirfy  in  wet :  *  a  circumstance 
which  Zechariah  makes  use  of  to  describe  the  rich* 
£s  of  Tyre.  *^  Tyrus  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust, 
and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets."^  This 
ittconvemence,  however,  with  respect  to  Jerusa- 
lem, was  greatly  obviated  by  the  streets  being 
swept  every  day."*  The  streets  of  eastern  dties, 
(like  the  present  streets  of  Venice,  mentioned  by 
Goethe  in  his  Memoirs,)  are  very  narrow,  that  the 
passengers  may  be  shaded  by  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Indeedi  those 
of  Bagdad  are  so  narrow,  that  two  horsemen  meet* 

•  RuiM  of  Balbec,  p.  1S4, 1S5. 
•     <>  Cb.  is*  3. 

«  Ligbtfoot^  Uiorog.  Decade  on  Mark,  ch.  iii.  w^U  7. 
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ing  cm  .tearodly  pest.''  M  The  straets  of  Bina^ 
ia  the  ]Haoran»  {die  aaeieiit  Auranitia,)  me  all 
wmnaWf  juat  pJewnittiDg  a  loaded: bameL  fa  paas/^^ 
At:B6i]r8a».(the.«]icaeiit  PnKay.iong  the  €apijtBl.af 
1i&&-idiiga'fo£  Byiiiiliiay)  Jituated  at  the  foot  Kif 
Mount rCMj/iin^s,  Aeatracts  are  so  nsnimf  in  aoffae 
ybcei^  tibiaii.aBe  migUt  leap  fbom  one  house  into 
the  Qtiher/  ^  And  Mtl  Hoc^^  who  visited  LodL*- 
nam:iti[ yj8&f  sap  .^^  it  wius  the, viiiast  built' diy' lie 
Jiud  ^n4  Iht  houses Ibein^  conpoaed  of  miid  and 
4Minbooa»  the  atreeta  narroBW^  winding,  almost  im* 
passible^in.  the  dry  aeaaon  iirom  dust  and  heat^  and 
mtbeiainy  aeaaon  fnaak  mire*'''*  *  Shirasand  Tet 
J2iaaui  inOP^r^ia,  Danistacua  in  S3rnl^  Algiers  iai 
^l&isa^  and  anny-  others;  are  in  the  aarne  state.*'*  * 
\  It  i^.generajly  knoivn;  that,  aoaoag  the  Israelitefl^ 
llie  gat^  o£  the  city  was  tibe  ibnun,  or  plaice  of  ge* 
^wral icoiieoutte  $'  the  plaiee  where  the  court  of  jo- 
dioature  was :  eonmonly  held  ;<*  and  the  markeb- 
ploG^  &m  ^all  kinds  of  m^chanidiae.''  Even  at  this 
4sLy^  the  palace  of  Ccnistantinople'  is  called  'l3ie 
JPoiite,  ih  allusion  to  the.ancient  place  of  jndginentc 
bui'th^  macketa,  in  these  countries,  have  beenge> 
4iecaliy  tnknafiarfed  froin  thegate^  to  aome  particiihr 
place,  where  each  kind  of  merchandiae  haa  its.  par^ 
ticular  baaar*    The  following  is  .Pr.  Rnssell'ft  ao- 

*  WDonaW  KinAdr's  Geograph.  Memoir  of  Persia^  1810/p.  ^4. 

'^  Bttdd^ardt^A  Tmyek  in  Syria,'  &&  p.  SSft.  . 

^  McDonald  Kinsdr  a  Vqurpcy  Uu|Qugb  jlaia  Min<»9&c.iii:i8i4, 
isiV^p.  24*. . 

^  Mutray'a  Historical  Acoount  of  tHscovaries  and  Travels  in  Asia, 
hcaca.ek^'&..  .  •.Mtinay,Yol.iiLp.  aa^as,  Sa»140.^ 

f  Prov.  i.  «1  ;  viii.  3. 

c  Deut.  XXV.  7.  Ruth  iv.  1—9. .  2  6a«).  xvi  &  -  8  Clvoii.  )CViii  9. 
Psalm  cxxvu.  S.  Prov.  auiu  99;  xxiv.  7  ;  xxxL  «S.  Lim.  T.  14. 
Amos  V.  15.  h  a  JSJqgs  ^  %,  w.. 
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coiut  of  them:* :  ^*  Tkey  are  pnoperl^  long^  emtr^ 
edf  narrow  streets,  on  each,  side  of  whioh.  are  a 
qomber  of  smal)  abops^  just  sufficient  .to  bak^  the 
tradesman^  and  peibaps  oi)e  or  tnra  mootr  imth  all 
the  coqimoditieB  he  deab  in  about  hun,  tfar  buyer 
heuur :  ohliiEed  to  stand  without^  •  Each  .sesioiate 
bnndi  of  businedk  has  a  separate  basar  aUottodit;^ 
Mr;  Macdonald  Kinaeir^  says,  that  ^f  the  bazar  of 
Shirauz,  the  principal  city  of  the  province  of  Fars, 
v^  P^a».  is .  in  length  about  a  quarter  of  a  mUe, 
madeof  ydk)w  brick,  and  arched  at  the  top,  hav* 
ing  numerojaa  skylights,  which,  with  .its  doqis  a^d 
windows,  always  admit,  sufficient  light  aad  air,' 
whilst  the  sun  and  jain  ^re  jcompletely  excluded. 
This  bazar  i^  allotted  tp  the  didkrent  inidears  of  the 
dty,  all  of  "Vf horn :  have  thobr  assigned  quartets, 
which  they  possesa  under  strict  regulations."  And 
Mandeslo,  who  went  to  Fiersia  in  the  train  of  an 
embassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Hotstei%  l6S8,'Say9 
of  Agra,  that  ^*  the  .streets  were  handsome  and 
i^acioiis ;  and  that  sqme  of  them,  for  mote  than  a 
quarter  of  a  leagMe, .  were  vaulted  above,  for  the 
coaveniehce  of  numeroas  merchants  and  citizeng 
who  1^  their  gojods  there  exposed  under  ooven'*"^ 
The  following  is  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu's  ac^ 
couqt  of  the  bazar  at  ^  Adriano|^e.  **  It  is  hatf  a 
mile  .in  length,  the  roof  arched,  and  extremely 
tuiaL  It  holds  three  hundred  and  sixty<^five  shops, 
furnished  with  all  sorts  of  rich  goods,  exposed  to 
sale^  in  the  same  manner  as*  at  the  New  Exchange 

•  HistorT  of  Aleppb,  p.  5,  6. 
»  Geogxsphicia  Alemoir  of  Peraia,  ISIO^  p.  SS. 
.  /"  Mniray'tiliatflneia  Atsommt  of  JMaewmriM  aad  TkmA  in  Amm, 

book  ii.  ch.  6.  -    .  .i  ^ 
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in  lAmion.  But  the  pavement  is  kept  much  neat- 
ex^  and.  the  shops  are  all  so  clean,  they  seem  just 
new  painted.  Near  it  is  the  sherski,  another  bazar^ 
a  street  a, mile  in.  length,  full  of  shops  of  all  kinds 
of  merchancjize.  It  is  covered  on  the  top  with 
boaids,  to  keep  out  the  rain,  that  merchants  may 
meet  conveniently  in  all  weather."  * .  A  similar  ac- 
count is  given  by  her  of  the  bazar  at  Constantino- 
ple.V 

.  The  fairs  of  Tyre  in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  12,  16,  19, 
33f  were  nothing,  else  than  these  bazars ;  and  it 
appears,  from  Ezra  iv.  19,  20,  viL  24,  that  they 
^ere  in  the  habit  of  collecting  toU,  or  custom,  at 
the  gates  of  certain  cities,  for  articles  brought  for 
sale ;  somewhat  like  the  present  ciqphar  of  the 
Turks.  When  any  nation,  therefore,  obtained  the 
privilege  of  a  street  in  the  city  of  a  neighbouring 
kiug,  as  was  given  by  Benhadad  to  Ahab,  in  the 
city  of  Damascus, «  it  meant  that  they  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  bazar,  covered  and  locked  in  at  either 
end,  to  insure  their  property,  a  mill  for  grinding 
timr  flour»  an  oven  for  baking  it,  a  bath  fi^e  from 
tax  to  the  king,  weights  and  measures  for  wine, 
oil,  and  honey,  free  from  tax  also^  and  the  power 
of  judging  in  th^ir  own  street* 

The  people  of  the  East  having  no  docks,  the 
watchnjeQ  pf  the  cities  give  the  information :  and 
Chardin  says,  that  they  divide  the  day  aiid  night 
into  eight  parts,  the  watchmen  informing  the  in- 
habitants of  the  e?:piration  of  each  of  these,  by  cries 

•  Letter  3*.  b  Letter  41.     .  «  l  Kidgg  »x.  34. 

**  Clarke's  Harme^,  ch.  ix.  oik  77t    See  mwo  sensible  renunrks  on 
tbe  Jewish  bouses  and  funitiare^  in  Fkitry's  Maimers  of  tbe  Anciait 

jsraclites,  ptrt  ii.  cb^K  7. 
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or  drums.  It  wUl  easily  be  seen  how  his  account 
corresponds  with,  and  is  illustrated  by,  the  Indian 
method  of  conqiuting  time,  given  by  an  eye 
and  ear  witness,  when  we  were  qpeaking  of  the 
M^^aiiphita  which  lay  between  the  porch  arid 
the  altar :»  and  how  both  give  ua  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Jewish  watchmen  went 
about  the  streets.  It  appears  that  they  told  the 
hour,  and  had  questions  and_ responses;  to  which 
Isaiah  alludes^  when  he  says,  **  Watchmen,  what 
of  the  night  ?  The  morning  cometh  and  also  the 
night :''  and  Malachi  ii.  12,  when  it  is  threatened^ 
that  God  would  **  cut  off  the  master  and  scholar," 
as  we  have  it  in  our  translation,  but  which  Arias 
Montanus  and  Bishop  Lowth  make  *<  the  watch- 
man and  the  answerer."  ^ 

.  I  shall  next  add  a  few  regulations,  which  were 
considered  as  generally  binding  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Jewish  cities.  Dove-cotes  were  forbidden  to  be 
erected  within  fifty  cubits  of  the  walls,  and  fifty 
cubits  ft'om  each  other.  No  tree  was  allowed  to 
grow  within  twenty-five  cubits  of  the  walls.  No 
threshing-floor  was  permitted  within  fifty  cubits, 
lest  the  chaff  should  offend  the  citizens.  No  dead 
carcasses  or  burial-places  were  allowed  within  fifty 
cubits :  and  no  tan-pits  within  fifty  cubits,  nor  on 
any  other  side  of  the  city  but  the  east.  "^ 

Their  anxiety,  also,  about  procuring  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  was  very  commenda- 
ble :  for  the  Syrian  summer  lasted  long,  and  many 

•  Part  ii.  sect  6.  ^  Isaiah  xxi.  11, 12- 

c  ^eiw  Tvanslatioii  of  Isaiah,  ch.  LdL  6,  note. 
d  Lightfoot's  Chorog.  cent,  of  the  hmd  of  Isrsel,  ch.  xeviii.  Miah- 
na,  Forta  Ultima,  sive  Obdex  Tertius,  De  Damnis,  cap.  ii.  sect.  5,  7, 

s,  ••■   •   •  
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of  Iter  rivulete  then  becdme  dry/    Helice.  the  ttf  110 
of  **  liviiig  fduritaihs  of  watery'*'  (rf  perenntid 
spring^)  fep  which  even  Gqd  is  oompated  in  Jon 
xvii.  13.    Atid  when  these  wi^re  not  ihsvifficiefifc 
abundance»  they^teith^r  inade  pools  for  the.  Tece|^ 
tioit  (^  \^ater  in  the  rainy  season,^  or  cmfducted 
springis,  at  greslt  expeni»e>  from  a  consideradble  dii^ 
tailce.    Tho^  of  the  firi?t,  kind  are  wdl  kib^a  la 
the  EaUt  by  th^  piame  <^  tanks,  and  aire  often  of 
great  extent       They  require  to  be  compacdy 
made,  to  prevent  the  water  from  ei^caping^  else 
tliey  ffisappoint  the  h^opefa  df  those  Vh6  (kpeivd  on 
theiin.    It  is  this  last  circumstance  which  ^wi 
poiiit  to  Jehbvah*^  comptalnt  against  Israel  ft^ 
leaving  him,  and  going  ^ilRjer  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
then.    "  My  people  have  committed  two  e^vils^ 
they  have  forSakeh  ttie,  the  fountain  of  living  Wa- 
ters,'* who  have  always  been  to  tiiem  like  a  perem 
iiial  sprihg,  tieVei*  disappointing  them  when  they 
applied  to  me,  '«*'ahd  hewed  them  out  broken  cis- 
terns, that  k^ii  hold  tto  water ;"  hive  applied  td 
idols,    who,   like  ihipfeifectly  constructed  tanks, 
must  ever  ^isfeppoint  those  who  depend  upon  them.* 
In  the  Mishria,  Eliaiiar  the  son  of  Hircdni  ii  Com- 
pared  to  >  i  dfiterh  coated  With  lime,  which  lost 
not  a  di*op  ;''*. expressive  of  his  eagerness  to  re- 
ceive  and  retain  insfrufetion.    When  Chateaubriand 
was  travelling  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  in  I806, 
he  saw  a  small  tank  admirably  contrived  to  pre- 
serve the  water  from  evaporation..    «  Before  we 
reached  it,"  says  he,  meaning  Ramie  or  Rama, 
"  we  went  out  of  the  road  to  look  at  a  cistern,  a 

• 

•Ja.iLlS.    lUv.vii.  17.  »  j^^eph.  Wo^  iii.  r. 

«  Jer.  ii.  13.  d  Capita  Patrum,  cap.  iL  sect.  8. 
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^t9rkbf  Cdmtantine^f  inMhisr.  .  Ydu  ^  Amm  to 
it  by  twen<y«seveii  steps' :  it  is  Ittiirtj^tliree  feet  ia 
length  and  tfairtj  "broad^  is  oointK)ded  of  t^fent^ 
torn  arches,  and  rec^ves  die  iain*initer  hy  twenty^ 
four  apertures.^  *  They  use  these  teaks  for  &mk\j 
purposes,  for  drink  to  tJieir  cattle  aiid  for  watering 
t&eir  gardens  and  fields*  If  they  were  filled  in 
Judea  by  a  fall  of  rain  in  the  begiiiiiing  of  Febro- 
ary.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  iis*  that  they  were  sore  of  an 
abundadt  harvest,  because  it  filled  the  springs  and 
reservoitB  in  time  to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  Vege- 
tation t  a  circumsitance  so  much  rejoiced  iny  that 
Anios  mentions  it  ch.  rr.  7*  8.  And  Drsi  Podoeke' 
and  Sh^w^  both  remark  the  assiduity  of  t&eihha^ 
bitants  in  canyibg  watar  in  jars,  frc»n  wells^  nverfij 
or  capacious  dstern^,  to  hUly  inclosures  in  the  dry 
season. 

.  But,  besides  supplying  their  cities  and  fields  fibm 
tanks,  or  cisterns,  they  also  brought  yratbr  from 
petetmial  springs,  into  cities  or  tiieir  n^ighbdiri 
hobd^  at  gt^at  expense.  Maundrell^  gives  the  fob 
lowing  account  of  the  pools  of  Solomon :  ^^  On  the 
1st  April,  1696,  we  went  to  see  the  rematkalile 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,,  ihe  first 
OjT  which  was  the  tkmous  fountain,  and  pools)  said  to 
be  king  Solomon's,  and  to  which  he  is  siippteed  to 
allude  in  Cant  iv.  12,  ilccl.  ii.  6.  As  for  the  pools/ 
they  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a  roir  abovd 
ei&ch  others  being  so  disposed,  that;  the  waters  of 
the  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  s^cond^  and 
thofee  of  the  second  into  thie  thu*d.  Their  figure  is 
quadrangiiMt ;  the  breadth  is  the  same  in  attf 

•  Trayeis,  vol.  i.  p/363,  364.  *  P.  335.  c  Vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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atnouiiting  to  about,  ninety  paces :  in  their  l^igth 
there  is  some  difierence  between  them»  the  fiist 
being  about  160  paces  long,  the  second  200,  ttie 
third  230 :  they  are  all  lined  with  wall,  and  plas- 
tered; and  ccmtatn  a  great  depth  of  water."    Such 
is  the  account  which  this  traveller  gives  of  the 
pools  which  were  Solomon's.    Of  the  fountain  he 
thus  speaks :  *' Close  to  the  pools,  is  a  pleasant  cagr 
tie  of  modern  structure,  and  about  14^  paces  from 
it,  is  the  fountain,  from  which  the  pools  chiefly  de^ 
rive  their  waters,  which  the  friars  will  have  to  be 
the  sealed  fountain,  to  which  the  spouse  is  com- 
pared.*    In  confirmation  of  which  opinion,  they 
pretend  a  tradition,  that  king  Solomon  shut  up  these 
springs,  and  kept  die'  door  sealed  with  his  signet, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  .waters  in  their  natural 
freshness  and  purity,  for  his  own  drinking.     And, 
indeed,  this  would  not  have  been  difficult,  as  they 
rise  under  ground,  and  have  no  avenues  to  them, 
but  a  hole  like  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  well,  through 
which  there  is  a  descent  of  about  four  yards,  which 
opens  into  a  vaulted  room,  fifteen  paces  long  and 
eight  broad :  joining  to  this  is  another  room  of  the 
same  form,  but  somewhat  less,  and  both  of  them 
covered  with  handsome  stone  arches,  that  are  very 
ancient    There  are  four  places  at  which  the  water 
rises,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  little  rivulets  into  a 
kind  of  bason,  and  covered  from  thence  by  a  large 
subterraneous  passage  into  the  pools :  but,  before 
it  arrives  at  them,  a  part  of  the  stream  flows  into 
an  aqueduct  of  brick  pipes,  that  carries  it  by  turn- 
ings and  windings  about  the  mountains  to  Jerusa- 
lem.**   On  the  Slst  August,  1814,  when  Captain 

»  Oaat  IT.  19.     • 
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JJ^t  visited  diese  pools  and  aqueduct,  they  were 
empty,  that  being  the  driest  season  of  the  year  ^ 
tod  yfe  are  particularly  told,  that  **  the  communi- 
cation with  Jerusidem,  which  the  aqueduct  once 
had,  is  now  cut  oS."^    - 

.  But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  water  which 
supplied  Jerusalem.  For,  not  to  mention  the  brpok 
Kidron,  which,  though  dry  in  summer,  is  a  consi- 
derable stream  in  winter,  there  were  two  poob  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  called  the  upper  and 
nether  fountains  of  Gihon,  which,  when  united, 
formed  the  waters  of  Gihon,  that,  .after  winding 
round  the  west  and  south  sides  of  Zion,  through 
the  vallies  of  Gihon  and  Hinnom,  emptied  them- 
selves into  the  Kidron.  When  Hezekiah  was  threat- 
ened with  a  siege  by  Sennacherib,  he  stopped  up 
all  the  waters  of  die  fountains  without  the  city,  and 
bi^ought  them  into  the  city  by  a  conduit,  or  subter- 
ran^ips  piassage  cut  through  the  rock.  This  he 
did  in  order  to  distress  the  enemy,  and  to  suf^ly 
the  city  during  the  siege :  and  it  was  reckoned  so 
great  a  work,  that  it  is  mentioned  not  only  in  3 
Kings'  XX.  20,  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  3, 4, 30^  but  by 
the  son  of  Sirach,  in  his  encomium  on  Hezekiah, 
in  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17>  and  by  Tacitus  in  his  history*^ 
Josephus^"  informs  us  that  long  after  He2;ekiah's 
days,  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judea,  un- 
dertook to  bring  a  current  of  water  to  Jerusalein 
with  the  public  money,  £com  the  distance  of  twa 
hundred  furlongs,  (twenty-five  miles,)  but  that 
the  Jews  opposed  the  measure,  as  a  misajpplication 
of  the  money  which  belonged  to  the  Temple.    In 

•  P.  168.  ^  Lib.  ▼.  cap.  IS.  c  Antiq.  xviii.  3. 
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his  Wars  of  the  Jewt^  he  makes  the  distance  fimr 
hundred  furiongs,  and  explaina  the  sacred  treaspm 
to  mean  the  Corban«'  It  appears,  however,  that 
^hile  jevery  method  was  taken  to  supj^y  the  public 
from  wells  and  cisterns,  there  were  several  foun* 
jtains  which  were  private  property  ^  to  which  Solo- 
mon beautiiully  alludes  in  Prov.  v.  16:  "  Drink 
waters  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  running  waters 
out  of  thine  own  well.''  One  of  these  was  the 
well  of  Jacd),  in  the  neighbourhood  g£  Samaria, 
pientioned  in  John  iv«  6,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Maundrell.  **  Having  proceeded  one-third  of 
an  hour  from  Naplosa,  which  is  the  ancient  Sychar, 
we  came  to  Jacob's  well,  famous  for  the  memorable 
conference  of  our  blessed  Savioiu*  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria.  Over  this  well,  there  formerly  stood  a 
large  church,  erected  by  the  empress  Helena,  of 
which  the  remains  of  the  foundation  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  well  is  at  present^  covered  with  an  old 
stone  vault,  into  which  you  <are  let  down  through  a 
very  strait  hole,  and  then,  removing  a  broad  flat 
stone,  you  discover  the  mouth  of  the  well,  which  is 
dug  in  the  firm  rock.    It  is  about  three  yards  in 

•  Book  ii.  9.  We  have  frequent  accounts  of  aqueducts  to  ancient 
dties;  but  few.  If  any^  were  so  long  as  that  which  brohght  water'to 
Carthage;  and  which  is  thus  described  >bj  Lady  Marj  W.  Moniagii. 
''  About  six  miles  from  Tunis^  we. saw  the  remains  of  that  noble 
aqueduct^  which  carried  the  water  to  Carthage,  over  several  high 
tnonntaifis,  the  kngth  of  forty  miles.  Then  are  still  (A.  D.  171S,) 
tnaity  arcbsa  entire.  We  sp^t  two  lioors  viewing  it  with  great  at- 
tention j  but  Mr.  Wortley  assured  me  that  of  Rome  is  lrery  much 
^Inferior  to  it  The  stones  are  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  yet  all  unpo- 
lished, and  so  exactly  fitted  to  each  other,  very  little  cement  has  been 
made  uae  of  la  join  them.  Tet  they  mayprobaUy  stand  a  thousand 
years  longer,  if  art  is  not  made  use  of  to  pull  them  down."<--<^^^ 
4ith.) 

^S4th  March,  1696. 
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diameter,  and  thir1y-£ve  yards  in  dqpth,  five  of 
whicdi  we  found  were  £lled  nvith  wajter/'  As  die 
Sajaumytan  woxnafi  ofc^ects  to  ^ur  Saviour  that  he 
.iuidinothiqg'to  draw  with,  which  such  wells  natu- 
jrally  xeguiced^  we  may  observe^  that  when  there 
waSiHe^jght^Jt^ps,  to  get  down  to  the  reservcMrs 
0r  weUs>  traveliei»»  when  ^the  water  began  to  fai), 
loftea  carried  leathern  buckets^  to  enahle  them  to 
iSDi  the  skins  which  carried  their  water  z  and  that 
jto  the  w^  which  were  not  deep,  there  were  often 
^inall  vessdls  attached,  ibr  the  convenience  of  tra- 
vellers, and  troughs  of  stone  for  the  watering  of 
jeattle.  I  have  been  thus  particular  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  si^plied  cities  with  water,  since 
it  has  been  r^eatedly  observed,  that  in  such  warm 
latituxies  the  existence  ^of  animals  and  of  vegetables 
id€|»ends  upon  it^ 

I  shsdl  next  add  a  few  observations  on  their 
lights  of  citizenship.  .  If  a  man  tarried  in  a  ci^ 
thirty  day^,  he  became  one  of  the  citizens  in  re<- 
speet  of  the  alms  chest  ^  that  is,  those  who  went 
ireun^  required  from  him  alms  for  the  poon  If 
^ix  months,  he  became  a  dtisen  in  respect  of 
diothtqg ;  that  ia,  they  required  him  to  'assist,  not 
'Only  in  supporting,  but  in  dothing  the  ^poor.  If 
nine  months,  he  becanpie  a  citizen  in  respect  of 
ibur}dng';  that  4$,  of  assisting  to  bury  the  2>oq£. 
And  if  twelve  .nM^iith%  he  became  a  citizen  in  r^ 
spect'of  all  .the  tributes  and  taxes  winch  the  other 
citizens  paid.  *  But  if  he  bought  a  house  to  dwell 
in,  he  became  liable  to  these  exactions  immedi- 
ately.'* 

*  lii^itr.  Aeb.  tnd  Tahn.  Szer.  MttCh.  W.  IS. 
b  Miahna,  Porta  ultima,  siTe  Codex  Tertiiu  de  Damnii^  ttp*  i 
sect  5.  ' 
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The  roads  between  city  and  ciiy  were  eight  cu- 
bits wide,  regtilarly  cast  up,  or  formed.     Hence 
•Jeremiah  xviii.  15,  calls  by-paths,  ways  not  cast  up, 
A  private  road  was  four  cubits ;  a  public  road  wias 
sixteen  cubits;*  and  the  roads  to  the  cities  of  re- 
fuge were  thirty-two  cubits.  ^    Josephus  tells  us, 
^hat,  **  with  respect  to  Jerusalem,  Solomon  laid  a 
causeway  of  black  stone  along  the  roads  which  led 
to  it;  both  to  render  them  easy  to  travellers,  and  to 
-manifest  the  grandeur  of  his  riches  and  gbvem- 
Tnent.'*«    Dividing  walls  between  the  courts  of  con- 
tiguous houses,  when  of  impolished  stone,  were  six 
'][>alms  thick,  and  four  cubits  high;  but  if  of  po- 
lished stone,  they  were  only  five  palms/ 
'    In  Ps.  lix.  6,  14,  15,  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  a  sin- 
gular attendant  on  Jewish  cities,  viz.  a  number  of 
dogs  that  had  no  master,  $md  were  allowed  to  roam 
at  large.     It  is  rather  particular,   that  the  same 
practice  prevails  in  the  East  at  this  day.  Le  Bruyn, 
among  others,    gives  the   following   account   of 
this  pubKc  nuisance.     **  Great  numbers,''  says  he, 
♦«  crowd  the  streets.     They  do  not  belong  to  any 
ohe,  but  either  get  their  food  as  they  can,  or  are 
supported  by  the  charitable,  who  give  money  to 
bakers  and  butchers  to  feed  them,  and  even  leave 
legacies  for  that  purpose."*    In  Shaw's  Abridg- 
ment of  Brace's  Travels  into  Abjrftsinia,'  we  are 
told,  that  *^  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  slain  for 

treason,  murder,  and  violence,  on  the  highway,  are 

w 

^,  *  Mtthda^ €odex  Tertiiude  Damnuy  cap.  tL  lect.  7. 

>>  Lightfoot*8  Chorog.  Dec.  prefixed  to  Mark^  ch.  Tiii.  sect  7. 

*  Antiq.  TiiL  7. 

'  Mishna,  Porta  iikima«  si?e  Codex  Tertius  de  Darnnia,  cap.  i. 
iect.  I.    ' 

•Tom.  i.  p.  361, Se«.  '  P.  216. 
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seldom  buried  in  Abyssinia ;  imd  that  the  streets 
of  Grondar^  the  capital^  are  strewed  with  pieces  of 
their  carcasses,  which  bring  the  wild  beasts  in  mul* 
titudes  into  the  city/  as  soon  as  it  b^omiss  dark  ; 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  safe  for  any  one  to  walk  in; 
the  night  The  dogs,**  he  adds,  **  used  to.bru^ 
pieces  of  human  bodies  into  the  house  and  court- 
yard, to  eat  them  in  greater  security/'  And  Cha- 
teaubriand,' when  speaking  of  Gsdata.  near  Con* 
stantinople,  says,  that  ^*  the  almost  total  absence; 
of  women,  the  want  of  wheel  carriages,  and  thQ 
multitude  of  dogs  without  masters,  were  the  three 
distinguishing  characteristics  that  first  struck  him 
in  the  interior  of  that  ci<y/'  The  curse,  there* 
fore,  which  was  denounced  against  the  houses  of 
Jeroboam,  Baasha,  and  Ahab,  kings  of  Israel,  would 
be  literally  fulfilled.  <^  Him  that  dieth  in  the 
city  shall  Uie  dogs  eat,  and  him  that  dieth  on  the 
field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  qK>ken  it"^  And  the  following  judgment  on 
the  Jews,  as  recorded  by  Jeremiah,""  would  be  liter* 
ally  accomplished :  **  I  will  appoint  over  them  four 
kinds,  saith  the  Lord  i  the  sword  to  slay,  and  the 
dog  to  tear,  aind  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  earth,  to  devour  and  destroy/'  As  a 
conclusion  to  our  account  of  the  habitations  of  the 
Jews,  we  shall  add  the  description  of  an  eastern 
village,  as  given  by  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinnein  <<  Ge- 
rizlar  (about  sixty  miles  to  the  east  of  Diarbekr,) 
was  inhabited  by  Christians,  of  the  Chaldean  arid 
Nestorian  sects,  who  treated  us  with  much  atten- 
tion and  kindness.    The  evening  was  delightful, 

•  Travels^  vol.  Lp.  315.  ^  1  Kings  xiv.  11 ;  xvi.  4;  xxl  84, 

<  Jer.  XV.  3. 
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and  it  was  pleasant  to  see'  all  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
rillage,  men;  women,  and  chiildren;  enjoying  lUem- 
selyes  on  the  tops  of  their  respective  bouses;  which 
were  all  upon  a  level  with  each  otiier.  The  meil 
fiiy  extended  on  fiieir  carpets,  smoking  their  long" 
ppes ;  the  women  were  either  employed  in  suck- 
Img tiieir infants,  or  in  pounding  corn;  cfaildren- 
were  squalling  in  one  quarter,  and  dogs  baikiikg^ 
in  aliodier ;  whilst  tiie  melancholy,  but  incessant 
croaking  of  the  stories,  perched  upon  the  chimilley 
tops,fomv^,  altogether,  an  interesting  and  animated* 
picture  of  an  Oriental  village/** 


SECT,  II. 
Marriages  of  the  Jews. 

Sipounng;  copy  of  the  oontnct;  dowry  given  to  the  bride,  laid  out 
in  marriage  dietsee;  custom  at  Aleppo  and  in  Egypt.  Persons  in 
the  £ast  always  mairy  young ;  young  men  to  rirgins ;  widowers  to 
widows.  The  bride  elegantly  dressed;  virgins  married  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week^  and  widows  on  the  fifth:  one  divorced,  or 
a  widow,  could  not  marry  tUl  after  ninety  days.  The  marriager 
procession  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  house  of  the  bride;  the  msc« 
riage  ceremony ;  procession  of  both  parties  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom ;  commonly  in  the  night.  The  songs  and  ceremonies  dur« 
iDg  the  procession ;  marriage  supper ;  office  of  architridinus ;  the 
paranymphi;  the  ahushbenin,  Mmdc  and  dancing  after  aopper.. 
Signs  of  virginity ;  consequences  if  they  appeared  not  Marriage 
feast  lasted  seven  days ;  that  of  a  widow  only  three.  The  bride 
had  commonly  a  slave  given  her  by  her  parents.  Husbands  ex- 
empted from  military  service  for  a  year ;  Alexander  the  Great  did 
this  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  A  large  family  accounted  % 
blessing ;  sterility,  a  curse.  Concubinage  not  reckoned  disgrace* 
fill :  diflferenee  between  a  concubine  and  a  wife ;  Solomon's  concu- 
^  bines  much  exceeded  by  some  eastern  numarchs.  Pdiygamy^  iff 
effects  on  population  and  domestic  happiness.    Divorce ;  copy  of  a 

"  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  &c  in  1813,  1814,  p.  i22. 
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UU^dlvonti  fomslatiAi  HMd  (A  Uiti^  Ct|iy  «rdkoiQc«t 
the  wife's  instuice.  The  juslerintasy  or  Uw  eoDcenuiig,tfae  hro- 
iher^t  widow ;  iU  existence  before  the  giTiog  of  the  kw ;  ceremo* 
nieittickakly  iibuemd;  eeeettumiet  observed  in  cue  of  rcAuel. 
Hie  Adienisii,  Circassiin,  Dnue  sod  Jlnhonedaa  lews  ■imihr  ft^ 
Ae  Jewish.  The  freqneiit  aUusioiis  in  Bcriptare  to  the  mansages 
'   of  the  Jews. 

Ik  the  pentateuch,  the  laws  comceroii^  marriage 
are  particularly  enumerated;  bat  aa  the  trufi- 
tkms  added  much,  to  the  origiiial  statutes^  it  may 
be  necessary  to  consider  these»  in  order  to  undeiv 
•tand  the  manner,  in  which  the  Jews  entered  inte 
tiie  state  of  wedlock. 

Hie  first  thing  then,  deserving  of  notice,  is  their 
eq9omabk    These  were  entered  into  sometimes  at 
an  early  age,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  pre> 
sa^ngtte  chastity  of  their  children;  but  frequent- 
ly from  avaricious  or  ambitious/  motives.     And 
hence  it  happened,  that  several  years  sometimes 
eUqpsed  between  the  espousals  and  the  public  oele* 
bration^    The  marriage  of  Herod  to  Mariamn^ 
was  not  till  four  years  after  the  espousals/    The 
Midma  says,  that  they  allowed  twelve  months  to 
a  virgin,  and  thirty  days  to  a  widow.^    In  gene- 
ral, however,  one,  two,  or  three  months  only,  in^ 
tervened,  in  order  to  settle  preliminaries,  and  to 
prepare  the  articles  which  custom  had  rendered  ne* 
^^essaiy* — As  to  their  manner  of  espousal,  it  was 
different  in  the  different  stages  of  the  Jewish  his? 
tory.     For,  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  if  a  man 
and  woman  agreed  on  marriage,  he  brought  her  to 
his  house,  and  privately  married  her  j  but  after  the 
giving  of  the  law,  she  was  commonly  espoused  be* 

•Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  IS* 

^  Tractate  de  I>otc,  Ltterjsqiie  MatiinonislibiUj  dtp.  vi.  sect.  9. 
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foee  witnesses,  either  by  givmg  her  two  hundred 
zuzim,  equal  to  L.1, 1^.  6^.  ;*  or  by  a  written  con- 
tract: a  copy  of  which,  as  used  aaumg  the  modem 
Jews,  is  given  us  by  Buxtorffi*  ; 

In  ancient  times,  the  bridegroom,  before  he  mar- 
ried, was  obliged  to  make  two  presents,  one  to  his 
betrothed  wife,  and  the  other  to  his  father-in-law. 
Thus  Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  says  to  Jacob,  wbosie 
daughter  he  was  desirous  to  espouse,  ^^ Ask  me  never 
so  much  dowry  and  gifls/'^  the  dowry,  viz*  for  the 
daughter,  and  the  gifls  for  the  &ther-in-law.     In 
1  Sam.  xviii.  S5,  Saul  makes  them  say  to  David,  who, 
by  reason  of  his  poverty,  had  said  that  he  dould  not 
be  son-in-law  to  the  king,  <<  the  king  desireth  not 
any  dowry."    And,  in  both  the  cases,  we  see  that 
the  presents  were  commonly  regulated  by  the  la- 
ther of  the  bride.    This  dowry  given  by  the  bride- 
groom to  the  bride,  or  her  parents,  sounds  rather 
odd  in  our  ears,  where  a  contrary  practice  prevaHs: 
but  it  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  ;"*  and  it 
is  the  practice  to  this  day  in  several  countries  of 
the  East,  where  a  numerous  family  of  daughters^, 
in  place  of  being  an  incumbrance,  is  oflen  a  source 
of  emolument  to  the  parents.    For,  as  the  present 
custom  does  not  now  confine  the  dowry  to  any  spe- 
cific sum,  it  commonly  depends  on  the  ability  of 
the  bridegroom,  or  the  value  he  sets  on  her  charms, 
or  the  honour  of  the  intended  connexion,  or  the 


•  Mtthna*  Traetatde  Date,  Lkeritque  MatrimonialibiMj  cap.  i. 
8.    A  priest's  daughter  always  got  400.    Lightf.  voL  i.  p.  S8S. 

^  Synag.  Judaic  cap.  39.  AU  the  various  ways  of  espousing  may 
be  found  in  ih«  Miabna^  TracUt.  de  Sponsalibos.     «GeD.  xxxiv.  1?. 

d  Homer,  Il.ix.  146;  xi.  243—245.  Odyss.  L  277;  iL  196.  Potter's 
Grecian  Antiq.  book  iv.  ch.  11.  The  money,  or  presents  ao  giT€tt> 
were  by  the  Greeks  called  IiIm.    See  Odyss.  viiL  318,  319. 
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avarice  of  the  parents/  But  the  love  of  pomp,  and 
a  ccMicern  for  the  honour  of  the  bride's  £unily»  often 
counteract  the  influence  of  avarice^  and  lead  them 
to  xestore  to  their  intended  son*in-law  what  he  had 
gkVBtL  Fcff  X)r*  Shaw^  tdls  us»  that  **  the  money 
they  pay.  for  their  brides  is  laid  out,  at  Aleppo^  in 
fundture  for  a  chamber,  in  clothes,  jeweb^  or  or- 
naments of  gcdd  for  the  bride,  whose  father  makes 
some  addition,  according  to  his  circumstances } 
which  things  are  sent  with  great  pomp' to  the  brides 
groom's  house»  three  days  before  the  wedding/f 
Maillet  tells  us,  that  **  the  same  thing  happens  m 
£}gypt  on  the  wedding  day,  when  the  gifts  are  car- 
ried in  grand  procession  before  the  bride,  carpet^ 
cushions,  mattresses,-  coverlets,  dishes^  basons,  jew- 
elsy  trinkets  of  gold,  pearls,  girdles,  plate,  every 
thi^  down  to  the  wooden  sandals,  wrought  with 
mother-of-pearl ;  and,  through  ostentation,  they 
never  fail  to  load  upon  four  or  five  horses  what 
might  easily  be  carried  by  one :  in  like  manner  as 
to  the  jewels,  trinkets,  and  other  things  of  value, 
they  place  in  fifteen  dishes  what  a  single  plate 
would  haye  held."''  And  Burckhardt,  who  visited 
Tiberias  in  1812,  says,  that  '^  the  Jews  there,  at 
their  i^eddings,  traverse  the  city  in  pompous  pro- 
cession, carrying  before  the  bride  the  plate  of  al- 
most all  the  community,  ccHisisting  of  large  dishes, 
cofifee-pots,  cofiee-cups,"  "^  &c«  Young  men,  in 
Samson's  days,  made  a  feast  at  betrotliing;  his 
lasted  seven  days,  during  which  the  company  amu- 
sed themselves  with  riddles  and  other  pastimes** 

«  Gen.  xxziv.  12,  13.    La  Roque,  p.  888.    ^  Vol.  i.  p.  884^  885. 
cfjett-lO.       d  TrsTals  in  Syria  and  Ule  HqIt  Land,  p.  S87. 
•  Judg*  ziv.  10,  18,  17. 
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And  it  wfll  be  remendieied,  diat  the  practke  of 
serning  a  certna  tune  lor  a^^w^ 
Jftcc^  seived  Xaliu 'fourteett'}n9^ 
Xieah/  ^'  The  Bimkxmuniees  in  Cabuli  er^  at 
tills  day,  live  someof  them  t(nth theiF  future  ft&etv 
in-law,  and  earn  their  bride  by  tiieif  servieeB,  like 
Jacob  and  Rachel,  without  ever  see^  the  cisject 
nf .  thdr  wishes."  ^  And  at  Kerek,  at  the  sooth-east 
^nd  of  tiie  Dead  Sea,  <' young  men  without  pro- 
pecfy,  are  obliged  to  serve  the  i^ther  five  or  six 
years,  as  menial  servants^  in  oompensation  for  the 
pnoe  of  the  girL'''' 

.  Bot  we  are  now  approaching  the  time  wh^i  the 
public  celebrati<m  ai  the  manriage  took  place ;  we 
jwist  therefore  attend  to  its  most  striking  f<Hrmai^ 
ities^  Persons^in  the  East  have  always  married  veiy 
young.  Mi^omet  betrothed  htt  fiivourite  wif^ 
Ayesha  when  she  was  six  years  of  i^e,  and  con<> 
summated  the  marriage  when  she  had  compkteA 
her  eighth  year."^  Murray  saj^,  that  ^*  for  a  giri, 
tiie  usual  age  of  marriage,  am<Nig  the  Hindoos^  is 
between  seven  and  nine.  A-marriage  beyond  that 
period  is  considered  as  a  very  late  one.  She  re- 
mains then  for  a  few  years  in  her  £sither's  house,  till 
die  is  considered  fit  to  go  home.^^  Niebuhr,  in  his 
account  of  Arabia,  p.  63,  says  he  had  heard,  that  in 
Persia  girls  are  married  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
that  one  of  them  was  a  mother  at  thirteen.  And 
Dr.  ShawteUs  us,  that  they  are  sometimes  modiers 

.  •  Q&i,  xxix.  27.  *  £lphtBstoiie'8€abii],  book  iS.  chtp.  3. 

«  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  385. 
«  Prideaux,  Life  of  Maliomet,  p-  30. 

•  Hiiwrical  Account  of  IMscoyeriea  and  Traveb  in  Aaia,  book  iL 

ch.  8. 
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•leleven,  gzindmotterff  at  tw^a^^o^  aiid  past 
£idlAfheniBgBt€tattf^*    This  early  aita^soice  into 
tiir  state  of^edlMk  is  cottmonly  ascribed  to  the 
infludQoe  of  GfiiMte»'  in  bringing  the  humaH  frame 
wooaser  to  Amturity ;  biA  may  it  not  also  be  miich  ew* 
ixng  to  ^  d^raded  estate  in  wlueh  i^omen  are  held, 
tlw  cbmipttd  f<tttits  €^  Ih^ir  religion  and  govem*- 
meoty.aad  th«  ^muinial  Ucense  that  is  univei'saUy 
given  to  inordkiate  desire  ?   And  as  for  the  short 
season  of  fertility  ivhtclv  travellers  mention^  this  is  ^ 
peorhstps  occasioned  by  Uieir  entering  so  early  into 
the  state  of  wedlock*    I  am  supported  in  this  opi^ 
nion  by  one  qduedified  to  judge.     '<  May  we  liot  at- 
tribute,^ says  he,  ^  Ae  premature  decay  of  native 
women  in  hot  cKmaXes,  t6  the  long  established  cu»- 
torn  of  eaxiy  marriages  in  iSiat  sex,  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  despotism  of  man,  but  which  has 
DOW  effected  an  actual  degeneracy  in  the  female 
part  of  the  creation  ?**^    The  marriages  in  Scripture 
evidently  militate  against  ihe  •  hypothesis  of  l^ose 
who  would  ascribe  all  to  the  influence  of  climate; 
Lady  Mary  W«  Montagu  tefers  the  early  marriages 
of  the  East  to  prudential  motives.     **  Early  mar- 
rii^esy'^  sfl^s  she,  "  are  considered  necessary,  for 
thejKreservation  of  character ;  for,  among  the  Turks, 
there  is  no  regaining  honourably  a  single  woman  ;*'* 
whii^  also  appears  to  have  been  the  case  among 
tiie  Jews  J-  for  a  continuance  in  virginity,  among 
them,  was  commonly  connected  with  the  person 

•  Tiairels,  p.  S41,  348.  See  also  Shaw's  Abridgment  of  Bnioe's 
Travels,  p.  ^9,  and  Monteaqtueti's  Spirit  of  Laws^  book  zvi.  ch.  d. 

^  The  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitations^ 
by  Mr.  J.  JohastoB,  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy,  part  iii.  sect.  7. 

'  Letters,  toI.  ill.  pi  36.     • 
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being  a  prophetess,  or  devoted  to  God.  Hence 
the  case  of  Jephthah's  daughter/  in  Judges  xL  40, 
of , whom  Iphigenia  is  in  heathen  story  a  transcripL* 
Sdy  We  may  remark  firom  Sir  J<rfm  Chardin,  that  it 
is  a  custom  in  the  East,  for  youths  who  have  never 
been  married^  always  to  marry  virgins ;  andfor  wi« 
dowers,  however  young,  always  to  many  widows.** 
In  the  Sd  place,  on  the  day  of  the  marriage, 
the  bride  was  as  elegantly  dressed  as  her  circum- 
stances would  permit.  For  she  was  led  by  the 
women  into  the  dressing  chamber,  without  her 
veil,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  marriage  songs 
being  sung  before  her  as  she  went  There  she 
was  placed  on  a  beautiful  seat,  where  l&ey  dis- 
posed her  hair  in  ringlets,  (hence  compared  to  the 
long  curled  hair  of  a  flock  of  goats  on  Mount 
Gilead,  in  Cant  iv.  1,)  and  oiHamented  it  with 
ribbons  and  trinkets,  (hence  said  to  resemble  the 
royal  purple  in  Cant  vii.  5.)  They  then  decked 
her  in  her  wedding  attire,  and  veiled  her  like  Re- 
becca, amidst  the  songs  and  rejoicings  of  her  at- 
tendants. Thus  was  she  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for.htt  husband. <^  4th,  A  virgin  vras 
married  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week«  or  Wednes- 
day, that  if  any  doubts  were  entertained  of  her  vir- 
ginity, they  could  be  settled  by  the  counbil  of 
three  on  the  Thursday,  which  was  a  synagogue 
and  court  day ;  and  a  widow  was  married  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  week,  or  Thureday/  5th,  A  wo- 
man  who  was  either  divorced,  or  a  widow,  neither 

•  Adam  8  Geography,  p.  40tf.       b  Ckrke's  Hanner,  ch.  xi.  ob.  8i: 
^  Is.  IxL  10.    Rev.  xxi.  8. 

d  Misbna,  Tracut.  de  Dote,  Ltteriaqne  Matrlmonklibivi,  «ap.  u 
sect.  ].     Buxtorfi;  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  39. 
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married,  nor  w&-  espoused,  till  after  ninety  days, 
that  it  might  be  ascert^ned  whether  she  was  witii 
child  by  her  former  husband ;  and  if  two  heathens, 
who  had  hden  married,  became  prosel3rtes  to  Juda- 
ism, they,  did  not  cohabit  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  that  it  might  be  seen  which  of  their  children 
were  heathens,  and  which  were  Jews.*  6th,  When 
the  hour  of  marriage  arrived,  four  persons  walked 
before  the  bridegroom,  carrying  a  canopy  support* 
ed  by  four  poles,  that  if  the  bride  intended  to  walk 
home  to  the  bridegroom's  house  aifler  the  cere^ 
mony,  she  might  walk  under  it  in  company  with 
her  husband  j^and  in  the  interim,  it  either  stood 
before  the  doo/,  or  was  taken  into  the  court,  around 
which  the  house  was  built^  if  the  marriage  cere-^ 
mony  was  to  be  performed  there ;  all  the  bride's 
party  exclaiming,  l^^ri  THS  Beruh  eba^  Blessed  be 
he  who  Cometh  :  welcoming  thus  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends.^  7th,  During  the  ceremony,  if 
the  father  gave  away  his  daughter,  he  took  her  by , 
the  hand,  as  Raguel  did  Sara,  when  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Tobit,  presented  her  to  the-  bridegroom^ 
and  said,  ^^  Behold,  take  her,  sfber  the  law  of  Mo^ 
ses,  and  lead  her  away;"  blessing  them,  taking 
paper,  writing  an  instrument  of  covenants,  and 
sealing  it*  But  if  the  father  did  not  act  as  the 
cekbrator,  the  bride  stood  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  bridegroom,  in  allusion  to  Ps.  xlv.  9,  and  the 
Rabbi  or  Hezen  of  the  synagogue,  who  acted  as 
celebrator,  took  the  extremity  of  the  n'^'TD  tkelUf 
which  was  about  the  bridegroom's  neck,  and  cover** 

*  Lightfoot's  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exerdt.  on  M^Uh.  L  18,  and  "^n 
1  Cor,  vii.  14. 
»  Boxtorfi;  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  39.  «  Tobit  vlu  13,  14.. 
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pA  with  it  the  head  of  the  bride*  as  itoaz  did  JR^^ 
ch.  iii.  9.  After  vhkh  he  consecrated  ar  cup  <€f 
:wine  with  /the  foUowuig  hlessii^  ^<  Mewed  b? 
thou,  O  Go4  Id^g  of  Israel,  who  hast  created  til)^ 
ftuit  of  the  vine,  who  hast  tumctified  us  by  thy  ftfii- 
y;epts,  and  forbidden  w  to  beguihy  of  incest;  wb« 
hast  prohibited  us  from  bi^trothed  persons,  and  per^* 
nutted  marria^  by  betixrtbing  and  the  Bnptiail 
rite/'  To  which  the  bystanders  replied,  "3lesseii 
be  tliou  who  hast  sanctified  thy  people  Israel  hy 
espousala  and  the  nuptial  riite,'' — and  the  coft 
htmg  thus  blessed,  it  was  given  to  the  two  .cokip* 
tracting  pauties.  The  bridegroom  afterwards  tiJc* 
ing  the  ring,  (a  joaodem  invention  instead  of  tbf 
300  zusim,)  and  putting  it  on  the  finger  df  1^ 
bride,  said*  ^^  Lo,  thou  art  married  to  me  with  this 
ring,  according  to  the  ibrm  of  Moses  and  of  la^ 
raeL" — ^Two  witnesses  were  then  called,  (asidci  I 
suppose,  to  prevent  unnecessary  publicity^  to  hear 
thb  marriage  contract  read ;  and  after  they  retuiiEi»> 
ed,  a  second  cup  of  wine  was  consecrated,  and  di^ 
vided  among  the  guests.*  8th,  Matters  were  next 
so  ordered,  as  to  prepare  for  setting  out  to  lh^ 
house  of  the  bridegroom ;  when,  if  there  was  a 
canopy,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  walked  under 
it ;  (hence  says  the  spouse,  "  his  banner  over  me 
was  love,"  Cant  ii.  4 ;)  but  if  none,  the  bride  and 
her  companions  were  veiled,  ^e,  however,  fitr 
deeper  than  they.  Accordingly  Niebuhr.  gives  up 
a  representation  of  a  nuptial  procession,  where  the 
bride  is  veiled  all  over,  and  attended  by  other  wq- 

^Blkhna,  TraoUt.de  Bote,  LitaiaqiieMfttrimcmiaHbw^  BoaLlorff, 
Synag.  Judaic,  cap.  39.  Basnag^  RdigMm  of  the  J^wi,  book  n^ 
ch.  19.  .  ' 
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Men  in  Gommon  veils,  vbich  didnot  ptevent  Aeir 
eyes  fiom  .being. seen.  Sametimes,  also,  they  used 
a  palanqfoin,  and  were  carried  in  state  icom  the 
ene  bouse  to^the;other ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
to  this^that  David  alhides  in  Ps.  xlv*  18,  when  he 
says,  **  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within^ 
(the  palanquin,  viz.)  her  clothing  is  of  nrrou^t 
gdld.^'  And  to  this  that  Solomon. lefen;,  when  he 
sar)^  of  the  chariot  of  the  bridegroom,  that  '*  its 
wood  wasof  cedar^  its  pillars  of  silver,  its  bottom  of 
gold,  its  covering.of  purple,  and  the  midst  thereof 
paved  with  love,  or  poetical  amorous  inscriptiona 
or  device^,  for  the  ^daughters  of  Jerusalem  ;''f 
somewhat,  perhaps,  like  die  inside  of  the  present 
Turkish  eoaches  mentioned  by  Lady  Mary  Wi 
Montagu.^  9tb,  The  Jewidi  marriage  process 
fiions  were  commonly  in  the  night,  by  torch-light: 
Accordingly  Lightfoot  tells  us,  that  they  carried 
before  them  ten  wooden  staves,  having  each  of 
Ihem  at  top  a  vessel  like  a  dish,  in  which  was  a 
piece  ef  cloth  or  wide,  dipped  in  oil,  to. give  light 
to  the  company/  So  that  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins  was  evidently  a  delineation  of  national  man* 
ners ;  since  they  required,  in  that  case,;  not  only  to 
have  oil  in  their  lamps,  but  to  have  vessels  contaiflu- 
ing  a  quantity  of  oil,  in  order  to  replenish  thei^ 
lamps  from  time  to  *time.  Indeed  we  have  several 
allusions  to  the  -same  custom,  in  various  passages 
of  Scripture.  Thus  the  spouse,  when  speaking  .of 
the  bridegroom,  says,  '^  My  beloved  is  white  and 
ruddy,  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,''  or,  9$ 
the  original  expresses  it,  **  lifted  with  ten  thour 

•  Cant.  iii.  9, 10.  ^  Letien,  toL  L  lett.  96. 

c  Heb.  md  Tilm,  Exer.  on  M«Uh.  xxr.  1. 
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ttnd ;"  thereby  meaning  that  he  dazzled  beholdeni 
as  much  as  a  biidegroom  attended  with  ten  ihoa^ 
sand  lamps.*    And  the  bridegroom  says  of  the 
spouse,  that  she  is  **  terrible  as  an  army  with  baa« 
ners/*  or  literallyt  that  she  is  dazzling  as  women 
shone  upon  with  the  nuptial  lamps^  when  their  rich 
attire  reflected  a  dazzling  lustre.     10th,  As  they 
went  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  every  person  who 
met  them  gave  place  to  the  procession ;  a  cup  oC 
wine  was  carried  before  them ;  and  they  were  aCf 
companied  with  music  and  dancing.  **    Hence  in 
one  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  the  children  at 
th^ir  sport,  when  imitating  a  marriage  .procession, 
said.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
danced.^    The  praises  of  the  bridegroom>were  also 
sung  in  strains  like  those  in   Ruth  iv.  11,  12. 
**  The  Lord  m^ke  the  woman  that  is  come .  into 
thine  house  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah,  which  two 
did  build  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  do  thou  worth* 
ily  in  Ephratah,   and  be  famous  in  Bethlehem. 
And  let  thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez, 
whom  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah,  of  the  seed  which 
the  Lord  shall  give  thee  of  this  young  woman.** 
Whilst  the  praises  of  the  bride  were,  celebrated  in 
the  following  manner:.  ^*  She  hath  no  need  of 
paint,  nor  stibium,  (meaning  antimony,  with  which 
they  painted  the  eyebrows,)  no  plaiting  of  hair, 
nor  any  such  thing,  for  she  is  of  herself  most  beau- 
tiful.**    Money  was  scattered  among  the  crowd,  to 
remind  them,  if  need  required,  that  they  had  been 
present  at  the  wedding ;  and  bfurley  also  was  sown 
before  them,  as  denoting  their  wishes  for  a  numer- 
ous progeny.*    11th,  Having  reached  the  house 

*  Cant.  T.  10.  i»P8.x1t.  15.  cLakeviLSS. 

^  Lightfoot's  Heb.  and  Talm*  Exert  on  John  ii.  1. 
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of  the  bridegroom,  they  sat  down  to  the  marriage 
sapper,  -each  clothed  with  a  wedding  garment;' 
and  etiquette  required  that  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom should  remain  silent,  whilst  the  honours  ot* 
the  table  were  done  by  the  'Architricliiius,  oi-  go- 
vernor of  the  feast.**  This  last  mentioned  'person 
obtained  his  name,  from  his  presiding  over  the 
triclinia  or  couches,  on  which  the  guests  lay ; ""  and 
he  is  supposed  by  Lightfoot,  to  have  been  the  per- 
Boa  who  was  appointed  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the 
eiAertammenti  Bat  besides  him,  tliere  were  two 
t>ther  official  persons,  called  Paranymphi,  or  friends 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  ;*  whose  Hebrew 
name  was  p^tsnc^  SAnshehenm^  and  whose  office 
was  to  be  assisting  to  them  as  man  and  maid,  espe- 
cially at  their  entry  into  the  nuptial  chamber.''  It 
was  to  Samson's  friend,  or  Shushben,  as  the  Chal- 
-dee  paraphrase  explains  it^  Ihat  his  intended  wife 
was  given  by  her  parents/  And  they  are  particu- 
larly mcmtioned  in  the  fdlowing  canon, — <*  A 
bmde,  a  bridegroom,  the  Shu^benin,  and  the 
children  of  the  bride  chamber,  are  freed  from 
keeping  the  feast  of  tabernacles."  *  After  €ie 
feast  was  ended,  mirt^  and  dancing  prevailed,'' 
which  made  J^emiah  •  mention  the  want  of  them: 
as  a  mark  of  desolation  ;^  but  whether  tiie  bride 

>  Matth.  xzii.  11.  ^  Ecdus.  xxzi.  1^  8.    John  ii.  S,  9. 

«  These  couches  were  commonly  in  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  letter 
ffetk  n>^  the  Greek  Pi,  to  aUow  the  serranU  to  get  into  the  mi4i>> 
die,  or  around  the  aides.  Hoice  their  name,  which  means  three 
couches  coi\joined. 

^Johniii.  39.  .        . 

e  XightfiDOt'<s  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  John  ii.  1, 

'  Judges  xiv.  90 ;  xv.  2. 

B  Lightfoot's  Harm.  Four  Evaog.  part  iii.  sect.  U. 

^  Jer.  xxxiiL  11.  i  Ch.  vu.  34  ;  xvi.  0;  xxv.  10,  11. 

VOL.  II,  s 
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apd  bridegroom's  parties  r^nuuned  tqgetherp  or 
^ere  in  separate  apartn^n^,  is  not  sidd :  the  last 
is  most  eonfprmftble  with  the  mamiers  of  tbe  East.* 
And,  perhaps^  the  apartments  were  lighted,  not  unr 
like  those  mentioned  by  Cfaaidin^^when  h?  tells  u% 
that  "  they  baye  comqipply  two  large  ww  t^p^r^^ 
h^A  by  near  relatioi^f  about  the  height  of  a  maii» 
in  th^  apartment  of  the  bri^^rooipy  and  e^e  in  th^ 
arpartm0nt  of  the  bride/' 

When  the  brid^room  retired,  he  spread  his 
$)(irt  ov^r  the  h^i^t  to  testify  the  claiip  whifsb  th^ 
law  bad  given  hiip,  and  sought  for  those  sigRS 
which  the  Mosaic  ippde  n^quired  iw  «ie|l  case^"* 
Tq  us  such  proice4ur«  would  appear  htgMy  inddi- 
cate,  but  it  is  perf^tly  cpnformaUe  wi^  ^e  miM^ 
ners  of  the  £^.  Thus  d'Arvieux  t?Ua  iiSp  *'  that 
the  bridegrocm  and  bride  being  brought^  in  cera- 
mopy,  to  the  plac^  of  puurriag^,  the  mm  and  wor 
iiien  sit  down  to  table  in  di£|erent  huts,  wMi«  the 
marriage  feast  i^  oelehmted ;  that  in  tb^  evening 
th«  bride  is  twic?  presiented  to  the  bridegroom  ; 
that  the  third  tii)fie  he  ca^riM  her  mtq  the  tent» 
Inhere  the  marriage  is  tP  b^  cpnsumsiated ;  and 
that  aft^r  th^  €p|isu«UEiatiQfl,  the  bridegfoom  Wr 

iiirm  (p  his.  friendf^  i^hom  he  had  h^  feapting  Uh 

gethpr,  lyith  mth  a  proof  of  thp  viJ|gii«ty  of  1m 
bride,  as  Moses  supposed  the  Jews  were  wont  to 
prese^-ve  with  pare,  that  in  case  t^he  honp-^r  of  th^ir 
daughters  should  afterwards  be  aspersed,  ihey 
might  be  freed  from  the  reproach ;  which  being 
shown,  the  bridegroom  is  complimented  afresh, 
and  passes  the  rest  of  the  night  in  rejoicing/^'    Dr. 

•  RusseU's  Al^ppo^  vol  ii.  p,  48.  ^  Pcttt,  ippL  ^3-p17. 

c  Hjirmers  Outlines  q»  Solonac^'s  Song/p.  11. 
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Russell*  igay9»  *^  the  tekejos  of  virginity  are  expected 
hy  9U  96Qt8  in  tl)at  country*  but  more  indecently 
exposed  by  tbe  Turks  tb«n  any  other."  And  Sa- 
vary»^  when  eqpeaking  of  tl)e  marriages  of  the 
£gyp*i«n«»  says*  ^  If  they  appear  not,  t^e  hiisbaad 
bw  a  right  to  return  bar  to  her  paratti^  which  is 
accounted  tbe  greateat  disgrace  that  can  happen  to 
a  famUy/'''  Were  ive  tq  suppose  the  words  in 
Cwt*  iv*  1^,  to  refer  to  this  usag^  it  would  give 
them  additional  precision.  ^  A  garden  inclosed 
i»  my  sister,  my  spouse;  a  spring  shut  up,  a 
fountain  sqaied.*'  They  would  express  the  bride- 
groom's public  declaration  of  the  virgin  purity  of 
his  bride.  The  whole  song,  whatever  be  its  spiri- 
tual meaning,  confessedly  alludes  to  the  marriage 
of  the  J^ws. 

I  ought  next  to  remark,  that  the  marriage  feast 
lasted,  in  the  case  of  young  persons,  seven  days,  "^ 
and  that  the  bride  retained  tbe  s^pellation  for  thirty 
days»  after  the  ceremony  ^""^  but  th^t  in  the  case  of 
a  widow  or  a  widower,  the .  marriage  feast  lasted 
only  three  days,'  that  it  was  the  custom  fbi^  the 
father  to  give  his  daughter,  when  leaving  his  house, 
a  female  slave  as  a  ^mpanion,  as  Laban  did  to 
each  of  his  dmi^ters ;  hence  Solomon  accounts 

.    «NaM»nlHi9l«rjrcf  A]epp9«p.llS,B9te. 

^  Letters  on  Egypt^  vol,  Uu  p.  38. 

c  See  the  same  thing  in  Pail^'s  Travels  in  Africa^  chap.  20. 

<*  Gen.  xxix.  27.  Judg.  »▼•  19,  17.  Tobit  xi.  19.  Hence  aeve* 
ml  Qommentatfln*  witb  nncli  bgepmly  Iip4  effei^  feate  ditMed  tbe 
Soi^  of  Sohnnon  into  seven  parts,  to  unit  the  seven  Unys  of  the  mts- 
riage  feast.  See  particularly  Bossuet's  Pnef.  et  Comment,  in  Cant* 
Low4h*8  Leetiiras  on  Hebrew  Poetry:  and  the  Song  of  Sofomen  pirai- 
phrasedi  wilb  a  commentary  and  notes  critical  and  ptaetiotl>  by  aa 
ahonynovs  author,  printed  at  £dinbnigh,  1 776. 

«  LigbtCool*8  tub.  and  Taim.  Kmt.  paMatth.  ix.  U. 

'  Buxtorff,  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  39. 
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those  extremely  poor  who  had  none.*  And  every 
one  knows,  that  marrying  a  wife  exempted  the 
husband  from  military  service  for  a  year  ;^  a^law 
which  was  founded  on  policy,  and  fitvourable  to 
matrimony;  and  which,  it  is  rather  remarkable, 
was.afterwards  practised  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  his  expedition  against  Perma.  For  after  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  and  *^  before  he  went  into 
winter  quarters,  he  ordered  all  of  his  anny,  who 
had  married  that  year,  to  return  to  Macedonia,  and 
spi^nd  the  winter  with  their  wives,  appointing  three 
cairns  over  them  to  lead  them  home,  and  bring 
them  back  at  the  time  appointed."  "^ 

A  large  fiimily,  in  ancient  times,  was  ^ux^onnted 
a  blessing/  Hence  Jair,  one  of  the  Judges,  is 
spoken  of  with  his  thirty  sons.*  Abdon,  another 
of  them,  had  forty  sons.'  Nineteen  of  David's 
sons  are  mentioned,'  besides  those  he  had  by  his 
concubines.  Rehoboam  had  twenty-ei^t  sons  and 
sixty  daughters,  ^^  and  Abijah  twenty-two  sona  and 
sixteen  daughtens.^  Nor  was  this  desire  pecuUar 
to  the  Jews,  for  the  poets  in  praise  of  Priam  men- 
tion his  fifty  sons.  Indeed  perpetual  virginity,  at 
that  time,  was  little  known,  and  looked  upon,  in 
the  same  light  as  sterility ;  and.  the  women  who 
died  unmarried  were  reckoned  unfortunate.  So- 
phocles makes  plectra  and  Iphigenia  bemoan  them- 
selves on  that  account ;  and  that  was  the  occasion 
of  the  repining  of  Jephthah's  daughter.  ^  Hence, 
also,  barrenness  became  a  reproach  to  married  wo- 

.    *  ProT.  xiL  flu  '^  Dent.  zxiv.  S,  ^  Aniav.  lib.  L 

^  Prov.  3L3m.  Ci.  «  Judg.  x.  4.  '  Judg.  xii.  14. 

t'  1  Chron.  iii.  1,  &c.    ^  S  Chron.  xi.  21.  ^  S  Chron.  xiii.  81. 

^  Judg.  xL  -37.    For  Ml  explaaalkm  of  Jephthah's  von^  see  Park* 

hurst *8  Ueb.  Lex.  nbjr. 
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men»  ad  we  see  by  Samudfs  and  John  Bapti^tV 
mother^  and  many  othersv*  It  was  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  a  curse,  and  the  most  pleasing,  express 
mon  of  good. will  to  persons  in  wedlock  was,  that 
they  might  be  the  parents  of  maoy  children*  The 
greatest  number  of  hu^ands  which  we  hear  of  any 
wife  amoi^  them  having  had,  is  the  woman  in  .the 
gospel,  who  had.  seven  husbands  ^^  and  Sara,  Ra- 
gueFs  daughter,  who  had  eight. ""  .  The  reason  why 
they  had  so  many,  is  mentioned  in  their  several  his? 
tories. 

f    It  wiU  be  recollected,  that  the  ancient  Jews  had 
often  more  wives  than  one^  and  hence  the  distinc* 
.tion  which  we  meet  with  in  Scripture,  between  the 
wife  and  the  concubine.     This,  last  term,  however^ 
jamong  the  Hebrews,  did  not  imply  any  thing  im- 
jDoral  or  repioachfuL .  For  Keturah,  whom.  Abra- 
:ham  took  fer  his  nt'M  ashe^  or  wife,  in  Gen.  xxv. 
1,  is,  in  verse. 61I1,  mentioned  as  one  ofhisJS^xyiiP 
phikgeskim,  or  concubines;^    Hagar,  whom  he 
.took  in  Sarah's  lifetime,  being  the  other,  and  who 
is  expressly  styled  his  nc^K  ashcy  or .  wife,  in  Gen. 
jxvi.  S.     So  Bilhah,  who  is  called  Jacob's  concu- 
.bine  in  Gen.  xxxv.  S2,  was  notwithstanding  de- 
.signed  as  his  wife  in  Gen.  xxx.  4f ;  *  and.  both  she 
.and  Zilpah.are  called  his  wives  in  Gen.  xxxvii;  .2. 
'How,  then,  it.may  be  asked,  did  a  man's  concu- 
bine difi^ .  from,  his .  wife  ?  .  She  differed  in  two 
thii^  >  1st,  She  was  not  considered  as  the  princi- 
pal wife  J  and,  2dly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
early  instances  of  Keturah  and  Hagar,*  the  child- 

•ISara.  i.  It.    Lnkei.  25.  *  Matth.  xxi!.  25^. 

c  Tobit  lit.  8;  vii.  10,  11.  *  Compare  1  Chron.  i.  S«. 

*  Gen.  XXV.  5^  6. 
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ten  of  the  concubine  did  not  inherit*  Indeed  the 
dame  distinction  prevails  in  the  East  ia  thift  day^ 
for,  by  tf le  Hindoo  law,  the  children  of  (»>acubine« 
do  not  inherit  In  whatever  light,  however,  the^ 
were  oonsid^ed  as  to  rank  or  inheritance,  their 
fidelity  to  their  husband  was  perfectly  understood  $ 
and  it  if<^  accouliteda heinous ofibnce for m^ per«- 
son  to  attempt  to  alienate  their  affections,  or  vioU 
ate  their  persons.  Hence  the  atroci^  of  Re«iben*s 
conduct  to  Bilhafa,  his  father^s  concubine  }^  and  of 
Absalom's,  in  going  in  unto  his  father's  concubines/ 
It  is  rathet  singular,  that  the  wife  of  Pdeus^  gave 
the  same  advice  to  hra*  son  i^ceniic,  which  Ahito^ 
)Ael  gavd  to  Absalom,  and  with  the  same  suc^es^ 
peace  of  mind  was  ruined^  and  bi6  conduct 
f  down  the  cui«e  of  his  justly  iffhndM  ^BUhBf^ 
ri  Ae  whole  nation  of  Israel  revenged  KhMS- 
on  the  Benjamites^  fbr  counteaandng  di^ 
(nsutfef^  df  the  Levite's  Concubine.''  Every  one 
has  heard  of  tfao  va^t  nomber  of  wives^  and  concu- 
biniBS  in  Solomon's  hanmit  vit.  700  wlves^  prin- 
cesses, and  SOQ  concubines  j '  but  some  modern 
eastern  princes  have  far  exceeded  it  Thus,  sultan 
-Selim  had  neaiiy  £000} '  Achmed,  the  eighth  em- 
peror of  the  Turks^  had  SOOO  ;^  and  Shah  Hussein, 
emperor  of  Persia,  had  a  still  greater  number. 
For  ^  he  ordered,  in  the  year  I701,  a  search  to  be 
mad^  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  domimoDs, 
fbr  all  thd  young  virgins  of  distinguished  beauty ; 

•  Doddridge's  Lebtuite,  fmgmikm  fau.  dtfinilion  49. 

»  Gep.  zxxT.  S3;  xlix.  4.  ^2  Sam.  xvi.  82. 

<>  Homer,  IL  ix.  450—455.        «  Judg.  xU.  1.     /  1  Kii^xL  3. 

t  Habesd's  Present  State4)f  the  Ottoman  JtSmpire^  p*  66. 

^  KnoUes,  Hitt.  of  the  Turks,  p.  1368. 
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and  fiance  tiiM  year  was  called  m  Persia  the  yeav 
of  virgins/*  • 

It  hus  been  loii^  debated  vfaetihar  pdyganr^  be 
more  favciurable  to  poptlatioD  than  monogamyj 
afeid  It  baB  beeii  MlMd  in  its  defence^  tb^  Ahab 
had  70  &&tu  in  SiMaria  i^  that  Piiani^  king  of  Troj* 
had  60  sot)8  and  13  daogbttea;''  that  Artaxerxes 
Mhemon,  king  of  Perma^  h^  three  sobs  by  bis 
^ueen,  and  1X5  by  bis  concnbiiies  ;^  and  that  Mu- 
iey  Abdallah,  by  bi$  ibur  wives  and  many  hundred 
iiMiCttb^ies,  had  70O  scnis^  abk  to  mopnt  a  bof^se* 
liidepeHdeM  ef  daogbters. ''.  But,  althou^^  these 
ere  sin^^  kiMoMes  oi  fecmkbty^  they  do,  not 
establish  the  getierat  point ;  for  the  monopoly  of 
^HdH^idoals  must  ever  occasion  a  elcarcity  pa  the 
wbc^  ^  esfieciaily  wheo  it  is  recollected,  tMt  the 
prop^iion  between  the  sexes  is  only  as  SO  females 
to  dl  mates,  because  these  last  are  more  exposed 
to  war  and  other  accidents/  .  Certain  it  is>  .^at  if 
pelygamy  be  &vourable  to  the  indolgemre  of  sen- 
MsJ  deirire^  it  is  exceedingly  prgudieial .  to  tbe 
itk)ral  chal4tet^«  For  the  standard  of  nlind  is  eic- 
ceedingfy  low  in  those  eoraitries  where  it  prevadb; 
tite  female  i6  degraded  to  be  the  slave  of  the  male; 
-ihe  education  of  children  is  wofuUy  neglected  ; 
endless  jealousies  must  ever  exist  between  persons 
depefident  on  the  will  of  a  master;  and  nomberiess 
attempts  made  at  inflddity»  where  prior  attache 


*  Han  way's  Revolutioiis  of  Persia,  part  vti.  ch.  81. 

*  2  Kings  X.  1.  «  Homer,  H.  vi.  244,  *€*. 

^  Justin,  lib.  X.  cap.  1.  "  Stewart's  Journey  to  MtiqtfMH. 

'  S6e  the'  interesting  results  of  Mr.  Rufdand  of  Berlin,  on  this 
subject,  in  the  Edinbui^b  Christian  Instructor^  for  December  1920, 
p.  Sis— S^. 
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Ments  must  often  inteifere,  and  an  uiinatural  mo- 
nopoly is  wished  to  be  established*" 

Separate  mainteiiancaMy  without  divorce,  are  not 
specified  in  scriptare,  but  they  would  vary  according 
to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  peraons*  The  followr 
ing  are  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  Mi^na,  for  a 
^pooT  man  who  wisl^.to  settle  one  on  his  wiie,  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  ,  '^  Two  cabs  of  wheat,  or  four  of 
barley.  Rabbt  Jose  said,  none  ordered  b$M^ley  but 
Rabbi  Ishmael,  who  Hved  near  Idumea.  And  be-> 
sides  these^  half  a  cab  of  pulse,  half  a  log  of  oil» 
and  a  cab  of  dri0d  figs. .  He  had  also  to  give  her  a 
bed,  with  a  thin  and  thick  mattress,  a  veil,  a  girdliey 
shoes  from  feast  to  feast,  clothes  worth  fifty  aaizes 
yearly,  and  a  little  money  to  buy  wl^it  was  neees* 
'sary."^*  There  is  an  evident  defect  in  the  above 
regulation,  for  the  quantities  of  food  are,  by  fitr  too 
little  for  a  year,  and  it  is  liot  stated  how  often  they 
were  to  be  repeated. 

•■  Divorce  was  not  known  in  the  primitive  agea^ 
except  in  the  case  of  adultery,  by  either^  of  the  .par- 
ties^ and,  under  the  law,  Moses,  allowed  of  it  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts-/  but  by 
the  time  that  our  Saviour  appeared,  it  was  very  fre- 
quent, and  for  the. slightest  ret^ons,  thereby  argu- 
ing a  laxity  of  principle,  and  evidently  leading  to 
profligacy .  of  ccmduct  -  The  following  is  the  copy 
of  a  bill  of  divorce,  as  taken  from  Lightfoot:  ^  "On 
the  day  of  the  week  N,  of  the  month  N,  of  the 
year  of  the  world's  creation  N,  according  to  the 

a  Derham's  Physioo-theoliigyy  book  iv.  ch.  10.    Doddridge's  Leo« 
tunsy  propoution  lix. 
^  Tractat.  de  Dote,  Literlsque  Matrimonialibus,  cap.  v.  sect.  S,  9. 
c  Matth.  3UX.  8. 
*  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Bxercitations  on  Matth.  v.  31. 
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.computatiDQ  by  which  we  we  wont  to  reckon,,  in 
the  proyittce  of  N,  I,  A*  B.,  the  soa  of  A.  B.,  and 
by  what  name  soever  1  am  called,  of  the  city  of  N, 
with  the  greatest  consent  of  my  mind,  and  without 
any  compulsion  urging  me,  have  put  away,  dia- 
missed,  «id  expelled  thee ;  thee,  I  say,  C.  D.^  the 
daughter  of  C.  D.,  by  what  namie  soever  thou  art 
(Called,  of  the  city  of  N,  who  heretofore  wert  my 
wife ;  hut  now  I  have  dismissed  thee ;  thee,  I  say, 
;C.  D*,  the  daughter  of  C.  D.,  by  what  name  soevea: 
thou  art  .called,  of  the  city  of  N,  so  that  thou  art 
free,  and  in  thine  own  power  to  marry  whosoever 
;Shall  please  thcqe;  and  let  no  man  hinder  thee  from 
.thia  day  forward,  even  for  ever.  Thou  art  free^ 
.therefore,  for  any  man,  and  let  this  be  to  thee  a 
.bill  of  rejection  from  me,  letters,  of  divorce,  and  a 
schedule  of  expulsion,  according  to  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses and  of  Israel. 

R£UB£N,  the  son  of  Jacob,  witness* 
.  Eleazer,  the  son  of  GUead,  witness/' 
We  have  a  copy  of  a  bill  of  the  same  kind  in 
Buxtorf!^ "  and  nearly  in  the  same  words ;   it  is 
.therefore  needless  to  transcribe  it,  but  I  m^y  add 
the  several  formalities  with  which  it  was  delivered. 
Bills  of  divorce  were  given   either  privately  or 
.publicly.     When  given  p^vately,  the  bill  was  seal- 
ed with  the .  husband's  seal,  smd  delivered  before 
.two.witnesses^  into  the  hand  of  the  wife,  either  by 
.himself  or  by  some  person  deputed  by  him,  or  th^e 
.  wife  might  depute  some  person,  to  receive  it ; .  and 
when  dismissed,  she  might,  if  she  pleased,  carry 

'  *  Syni^.  Judaic,  cap.  40.  In.  Sureohutnu's  editkm  of  the  Mi&hiu, 
part  iii.  page  SS4^  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  hill  of  divorce  which  Ahraham 
Wolphius  at  Amsterdam  gave  to  his  wife  Rehecca^  on  the  Ilth  day 
of  Chisleu,  A.M.  5451,  or  A.D.  1450.  It  is  almost  verbatim  like 
that  in  the  text. 
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the  biH  to  the  sanbedrifi  to  be  enrolled  for  preset^ 
Tttiiott,  as  an  evidenee  of  ^e  transaction^  *  Bat 
tHien  the  divorce  was  public,  the  steps  Wefe  more 
numerous ;  for  they  chose  first  some  private  placet 
to  which  the  Rabbi,  who  conddCted  the  bitdiness^ 
resorted ;  together  with  two  other  RaUrfs^  called 
at  the  expense  of  the  pursuer  as*  aibitenf ;  the 
scribe  who  wrote  the  biUy  and  two  Witnesses^  who 
saw  it  writtOT,  and  were  to  witness  the  deUvery. 
If  these  were  satisfied  that  there  were  legal  grounds 
for  divorce,  then  they,  together  With  the  husband 
and  wife,  went  to  the  door  of  the  sjrnagdgue,  where, 
ttfter  morning  prayers,  the  presiding  Rabbi  thus 
addressed  the  husband :  Art  thou  N.  about  to  de- 
liver this  bill  of  divorce  of  thy  own  free  wfll  ?*— 
Yes.— Perhaps  thou  hast  bound  thyself  by  some 
oath  or  vow  to  give  it  her  ?— *No.— If  thou  art 
bound  by  any  oath,  vow,  or  anathema,  I  absolve 
thee,— I  never  made  any  thing  of  the  kind. — ^Per- 
haps thou  hast  received  something  for  this  libel : 
if  it  repent  thee,  revoke  it,  and  I  wiH  find  a  reme- 
dy.«=— I  received  nothing.  I  do  not  repent— Dicfet 
thou  ever  say  any  thing  which  might  affect  this 
Kbel,  and  render  it  void  ?— -No.— After  these  ques- 
tions, the  presiding  Rabbi,  having  read  the  bill, 
turned  ia  the  scribe  who  wrote  it,  and  said,  Thou 
scribe,  didst  thou  write  this  writing  i^— Yes.— Didst 
d)ou  write  it  at  the  itlsrtance  of  the  hiMfband  and  the 
wife  ?— Yes.*— Did  the  husband  say  this  to  thee  be- 
fore witnesses  ?— Yes.-^Dost  thou  acknowledge 
this  to  be  the  same  copy  that  wto  written  by  thee? 
—Yes. — ^Then,  turning  to  the  two  witnesses,  he 
asked  each  of  them,  separately,  concerning  their 

>  Lightfoot's  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Mattb.  w,  31. 
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i^gnatctrt^s.  Which  ibingd  being  done^  fae  ttinuiil 
to  the  wife  And  asked  het,  if  nh^  wotdd  Ut^  the 
bill  of  divorce  wilfingly  ?  To  which,  if  the  afi^Mt- 
ed,  he  then  desired  her  to  rtretdi  diit  her  hancbi 
he  himself  delivering  the  writing  to  the  fafOiftmd^ 
in  order  to  be  given  to  her,  in  the  fdllowfaig  Wortlsi 
•^  Behold  the  bill  of  thy  divorce.  Redetve  this  bill 
of  thy  divorce.  By  this  be  thou  divorced  from 
me,  and  free  to  give  thyself  to  toy  othw.**  Th^ 
witnesses  before  medtioned  were  desired  f o  notice 
particularly,  this  part  of  the  transaction,  that  if 
there  should  be  occasion,  ihey  might  give  tbeit* 
evidence^  The  writing  was  again  delivered  to  the 
Rabbi,  who  read  it  aloud  iii  the  hearing  at  the 
people,  Who  hstd  come  out  of  the  synagogue,  dnd 
he  then  addressed  them  in  the  following  words ! 
**  Behold  Rabbi  M.  and  Rabbi  N<  (meaning  (iie 
two  arbiters,)  and  the  others^  who  are  citizens  of  N, 
have  decerned,  under  the  psid  of  anathema,  and  t 
also  decern^  that  none  hencefbrth  come  fcMward 
to^  object  to  this  bin  of  divorce,  uidess  it  be  at  pre-> 
.  si^nt,  when  they  may  come  forth  and  de6lat«/'  If 
Ifone  objected^  the  judgment  was  final,  and  1^ 
Rabbi  who  presided^  g^ve  the  libel  a  tear  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  which  was  called  **  the  rent  of  the 
house  of  judgment  ;*'  kept  it  is  bis  possession  for 
the  cfiv<^ed  wtfe's  interest }  enjoined  her  not  to 
marry  for  three  months,  that  it  might  be  setfn  wbe^ 
ther  she  was  with  child ;  and  then  dismissed  th« 
parties.  ■ 

Such  was  the  divorce,  when  the  husband  was 
the  complainer ;  but  the  wife  might  sue  as  wdl  as 
the  husband,  if  she  thought  herself  aggrieved ;  and 

*  Buxtorff^  ^ynag.  Judde.  cap.  40. 
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especially' if  ahe  disli)ced  the  person  to  whoia  «he 
ha4J^^  espoused  at  an  .ear}y  age^  by  her  parents^. 
The  foUowiag  is  a  copy  of.  the  writing  used  ia  her 
case, '  as  given  by  Maimonideifs..  **  In  the  day  N» 
of  the  week  N,  of  the  year  N,  A.  B.,  the  daughter 
of  C*  D.,  came  before  us  and .  said.  My  rinother  or 
my  brethren  deceived  me,  an^d  wedded  me,  or  be-i 
Ixolhed  me, .  when  I  was  a  young  maid^  to  E.  F.„ 
the  son. of  £«  F, ;  but  I  now  reveal  my  mind  h^ 
fore  you,  that  I  will  not  have  him,  so  that  he.  is 
free,  and  in  his  own  power  to  marry  whomsoever 
it  shall  please  him,''  &c/ 

Signed  as  the  former  bill  of  divorce. 
.  Josephus  furnishes  us  with  three  inst^ces .  of 
divorce  by  wives,  which  proceeded  from  less  ho- 
nourable njiptives  than  those  above  mentioned* 
The  first  is  that  of  Salom^  the  sister  of  Herod^ 
who,  having  quarrelled  with  Costobarus  her  huik 
band,  sent  him  a  bill  of  divorce.^  The  second  is  that 
of  Herodias,  who,  afler  she  had  a  daughter  by. her 
husbuid,  Herod  Philip,  divorced  herself  from  I4sn^ 
that  she  might  marry  his  half  brother,  Herod  Anti-  . 
pas,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee. ""  And  the  third  is 
that.of  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  Agrippa,  who  gave  a 
bijU  of  divorce  to  her  husband .  Azizus,  king. of 
Empsa,  that  she  might  marry  Felix,  the.  procurator 
fif  Judea/.  In  all  the^  instances,,  ambition  was  the 
ruling  principle;  and.  before  it,  the  lo^e  of  husband 
and  children,  a  sense  of  character,  and  a  regard  for 
religion,  were  weak  and  unavailing/ 

*  Quoted  by  Lightfoot  in  his  Heb.  and  Talm.  Bxer.  on  1  Car.  vii.  IIX 
to  Antiq.  xv.  7.  c  Antiq;  xviii.  6.  d  Antiq.  xx.  7. 

•  The  Treatise  De  Dirortiis,  in  the  Mishna,  enters  rery  ftilly  into 
the  reasons  of  divorce,  and  the  form  of  the  bill,  or  writing. 
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The  only  other  drcumstance  connected  with  the 
Jewish  forms  of  marriage,  is  that  which  regarded 
the  brother's  widow,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
€^  Jus  Leviratusn  We  have  the  law  concerning  it 
in  Deut  xxv.  5 — 10.  It  enjoins  the  brother  of 
die  deceased  to  take  his  widow,  and  rear  up  seed 
tmto  his  brother,  (to  perpetuate  his  name  and  to 
iieir  his  effects ;  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in 
Matth,  xxii.  25.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
case  of  Ruth  iii.  IS,  id,  iv.  5,  10,  that  the  law 
extended  &rther  than  the  husband's  brother,  nanie- 
ly,  to  such  kinsman  as  bad  the  right  of  redemption. 
And  it  is  also  plain,  from  Genesis  xxxviii.  8,  that 
the  custom  of  marrying  the  deceased  brother's 
wife,  was  far  more  atident  than  the  Mosaic  law. 
It  was  under  that  law,  however,  that  it  became 
doubly  binding,  for  it  connected  the  love  of  pre- 
serving a  brother's  name,  with  the  preservation  of 
property,  in  the  several  families  and  several  tribes. 
The  name  given  to  it  by  the  Jews  was  C3W  I  bum, 
or  **  the  husband's  brother ;"  and  it  required  no 
betrothing,  foi  he  acquired  his  sister-in-law  by  a 
divine  right  9  neither  were  there  any  ceremonies  as 
-at  ordinary  marriages;  only,  all  the  effects  and 
claims  of  the  deceased  were  delivered  up  to  him, 
for  the  behoof  of  the  child  who  should  be  account- 
ed his  heir ;  yet  she  was  allowed  to  marry  none, 
•till  three  months  after  her  husband's  death,  that  it 
nagfat  appear  to  all  that  there  was  no  child.*-—. 
Such  was  the  practice  in  ancient  times,  but  it  is 
not  now  insisted  on;  that  is  to  say,  they  go  through 
the  form,  but  they  do  not  oblige  the  sui-viving  bro- 
ther to  marry  the  widow.     The  practice  of  the 

-     -         •  Hiihiia>  Traetat  de  Levintu,  cap.  iv.  sect  10. 
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Jewfip  in  Buxbxp9  time,  wa3  &3  foUowa,  On  the 
preoeding  eveoiog;  aibr  eveoiog  prayeits  lit  th^  aj^ 
iiagy)giie«  one  of  the  Aaibbi$  ww  cbosen  to  prasids^ 
nod  two  odiers  to  9fimt  him  as  judgei9.  Next 
mormn^t  after  prayeis,  these  with  the  levir,  the 
widow^  and  two  witnesMs,  met  ftt  a  oertniA  pl%ea 
and  tbs  prending  Rabbi  asked,  whether  ibe  bm- 
band  had  been  dead  three  months  ?  Whether  she 
was  the  wiia  of  the  levir'a  brother  ?  Whether  the 
deceased  and  he  were  of  the  same  father  ?  And 
^whether  the  widow  had  reajched  her  twelfth  jear  ? 
On  a)l  which  points  bting  satiafied,  he  proceeded 
to  asl^  Whether  the  levir  waa  wiUinj^  to  marry  her« 
or  wished  to  be  separated  ?  Whedier  he  acted  will- 
ingly or  by  cMotroint  ?  And  being  alao  sacii^ed  m 
to  thtee^  especially  as  to  the  brother's  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  Uw«^*Jbte  comn^nded  the  widow 
to  keep  the  qcnttle  in  her  mouth  ttU  farther  ordera. 
A  shoe  was  tiben  brought ;  it  waa  put  upon  t]w 
jright  fbot  of  tlie  levxr  i  and  the  woman  stei^khig 
liorwardt  repeated  the  following  words  \  ^^  My  1^ 
vir  refuses  to  raise  up  the  name  of  his  brother  in 
Israel.  He  doea  not  choose  to  wed  me  according 
to  the  law  of  the  levir/'  The  levir  having  ataeiib- 
ed  to  her  aocusationi  she  loosed  the  tbang  of  tbe 
ehoe ;  pulled  it  f)rom  his  foo^  and  cast  it  to  the 
ground ;  at  the  same  time  (not  spitting  in  his  fbce) 
but  q[)itting  on  the  ground  before  his  &ce,  she  dii»- 
^ctly  repeated  three  times  the  following  worda : 
^<  So  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  who  does  not  wish 
to  build  up  the  house  of  his  brotlier,  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  in  Israel,-^^he  house  of  him  that 
hath  his  shoe  loosed  y**  afler  which  the  judges  and 
spectators  all  repeated^  "  The  shw  i»  looted."  The 
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judge  th^q  asked  the  sbo^  to  be  kept  aa  an  avir 
d^nce  of  the  traiuffK^on  j  the  widpw  received  a 
writiaj^  from  the  judge  to  the  same  effect,  a  eopy  of 
which  i3  given  by  >iaimonide9>  and  U^e  partiea 
were  dismissed/  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
the  Athenians  appear  to  have  adopted  the  spirit  of 
this  law  of  the  ievir  ^  for  '*  no  heiress  could  mfliry 
out  qf  hei*  kindred,  but  resigned  up  herself  and  her 
fortune  to  her  nearest  relation,  who  was  obliged  to 
fnarry  her/'^  And  among  the  modem  eastern  Jia^ 
tions,  we  still  meet  with  the  law  or  custom  of  mar* 
Tyivg  the  brother's  widow.  Thus  Olearius''  in^ 
forms  us,  concerning  the  Cirea^iaWf  that,  '^  Whw 
a  nun  dies  without  issue,  his  brother  is  ohligied  to 
many  th?  iiridow,  to  raisQ  up  s^od  to  him/'  The 
Hon.  Mr,  Elphinstone  ^  says,  that  ^^  among  the  Af* 
ghltun^,  as  among  the  Jews,  it  is  thought  iiKwn^ 
bent  on  the  brother  of  the  deceased  to  marry  hjfi 
widow  i  and  it  is  a  mortal  afiront  to  the  b^Qther, 
for  ai^  other  person  to  marry  her  withput  hi^  QQU^ 
3eiit  The  widow,  however,  js  not  compell^  to 
take  a  husband  against  her  will/'  M*  Voi^ey*  eb* 
serves,  thai;  '<  the  Druzes  retain,  to  a  certain  de« 
grcQ,  the  custom  of  the  JEJobrews,  which  directed  a 
man  tq  marry  his  brother's  widow ;  but  this  is  not 
pecuUaj  to  th*m,  fpr  they  have  iim,  as  well  as  wawv 
Other  cystoms  of  th^it  ancient  p^ple^^  in  cofiiiH<>« 


»  Buxtorff^  Synaf.  Jodfuc  cap.  41^  4^^  B^sn^ig^^  Hdig*  nf 
book  V.  ch.  19.  In  the  treatise  in  the  Mishna,  De  Leviratu^  we  hare 
all  the  cases  mentioned^  which  could  make  the  transaction  legale  or 
illegal. 

^  Teiwnt.  Phormio,  Act  1^  Sc  8 ;  and  Potter's  Grecian  Antiq.  vol. 
L  p.  159. 

^  Travels  into  Persi>^  p.  417.        ^  History  of  Cabul,  book  ii.  ch.  3. 

*  Travels  into  Sjria,  vol.  tl.  p.  7i. 
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•  •  •         < 

with  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  with  the  Ara- 
bians in  general.*'  But  Niebuhr*  says,  "  It  does; 
indeed,  'happen  among  the  Mahometans  that  a  man 
marries  his  brother's  widow,  but  she  has  no  right  to 
compel  him  so  to  do."  So  far,  then,  respecting  the 
levirate. 

'  *  One  cannot  survey  the  Jewish  espousals,  mar- 
riages, and  divorce,  without  reflecting  on  the  fre- 
quent political  and  spiritual  allusions  that  are  made 
to  them  in  Scripture.  Thus  Israel  is  said  to  have 
been  married  to  the  Lord,  Is.  Ixii.  4,  5 ;  liv.  5: 
Committing  idolatry,  by  fdilowing  j^er  the  gods  of 
fhe  heathen,  was  considered  as  adultery,  and  a 
breach  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel, 
Jen  iiil  6-^.  God's  reproofs  to  thein  for  their  in- 
fidelity, were  sharpened  by  the  recollection  of  their . 
marriage  relation  with  hite,  Jer.  ii.  2,'^;  iii.  14. 
THie  state  of  believers,  in  this  worid,  is  compared; 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  to  the  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  betrothing  and  the  marriage  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  ^.  And  heaven  is  spoken  of  as  the  place  where 
the  marriage  •  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  where  the 
saints  shall  be  hiappy  with  Christ  for  ever.  Rev.  xix: 
7 ;  xxi.  2 — 4.  Perhaps  even  the  law  of  the  levi- 
rate, although  not  so  applied  by  the  inspired  writ- 
ers, may  serve  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  the  pious 
a  hymn  of  gratitude  to  that  elder  brother,  who,  on 
the  moral  death  of  oiu-  progenitor,  espoused  the 
church,  and  obtained  for  himself  a  glorious  name. 

*  DescriptioD  of  Arabia,  p.  61. 
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SECT.  III. 

*  * 

Children  of  the  Jews. 

Reasons  why  so  mueb  desired ;  ceremonies  at  the  birth ;  ehrcamdsion ; 
.  die  persons  present ;  their  different  offices ;  prayer  on  the  occaaon. 
Circumcision  of  sick  children  deferred  for  a  time.  Children  dying 
before  the  eighth  day,  how  disposed  of ;  a  feast  commonly  after  cir- 
cumcision. The  case  of  bastards  and  daughters ;  origin  and  uses  of 
drcumcision.  Probable  reasons  for  fixing  on  the  eighth  day.  Why 
it  was  omitted  in  the  wilderness.  Treatment  of  children  while  mi« 
nors  as  to  food^  clothing,  6cc ;  children  much  attached  to  their  mo« 
ther,  and  why ;  singular  manner  of  catrying  them.    The  nature  of 

•  their  education.  The  degree  they  acquired  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ; 
coujd  choose  their  tutors  at  fourteen ;  the  solemn  cereooony  then 
used ;  different  ages  at  which  they  could  marry,  and  attend  the 
pasBOver.  The  birthright  of  the  eldest ;  in  what  It  consisted.  Park« 

'    hurst's  reflection  on  it* 

Children  were  much  coveted  by  the  Jews,  both 
from  that  desire  of  ofispring  which  is  natural  to 
man,  and  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Jewish  nation ;  for  the  inheritances  in  the  tribes 
depended  on  it }  and  the  family  of  David,  in  parti- 
cular, was  promised  the  honour  of  being  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Messiah.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  the 
Jewish  matrons  for  a  numerous  ofi&pring.  It  mul- 
tiplied their  chances  for  being  the  mother  of  our 
Lord. 

1.  Trenitment  at  the  birth. — We  are  strangers  to 
most  of  the  domestic  regulations  of  the  ancient 
Jews;  but  Buxtorff*"  informs  us,  that  after  the 
days  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  fa^ 
ther  of  the  family,  or  some  person  eminent  for  piety, 
at  the  hour  of  delivery,  to  write  above  the  door, 

*  De  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  4. 
VOL.  11.  T 
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around  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  apartment, 
and  on  the  bed,  words  of  the  following  import : 
**  Adam,  Eve,  but  begone  Lilith/*  The  meaning 
of  which  is  explained  by  them  to  be,  "  If  a  son, 
may  he  live  till  he  marry  a  wife  like  Eve  ;  or,  if  a 
dai^hter,  may  she  live  till  she  marry  a  husband  like 
Adam  ;  but  may  neither  be  unequally  yoked,''  as 
they  pretend  Adam  was  with  Lilith  before  he  got 
Eve.  Were  I  to  form  a  conjecture,  I  would  rather 
eay  that  it  meant,  **  May  he,  if  a  son,  be  healthy 
like  Adam,  and  if  a  daughter,  be  beautiful  like 
Eve  ;  but,  whatever  it  be,  may  it  not  be  consigned 
to  darkness,  (as  LiUth  signifies)  by  an  untimely 
death.*'  A  Christian  midwife  was  expressly  for- 
bidden, lest  she  might  injure  the  mother  or  child/ 
And  a  Rabbi,  or  some  other  person  skilled  in  the 
law,  read  the  20th,  S8th,  91st,  or  102d  Psalm, 
which  he  concluded  with  a  prayer,  entreating  of 
God  a  happy  delivery.  If  the  child  chanced  to  be 
a  son,  they  made  great  rejoicings  ;  but  if  a  daugh- 
ter, she  was  received  with  gratitude,  but  not  with 
exultation.  Infants  newly  born  were  washed  iii 
water,  anointed  with  oil,  rubbed  with  salt,  at  least 
in  part,  swaddled  with  a  long  bandage  round  the 
middle,  and  wrapped  in  some  comfortable  cloth- 
ing.** These  were  requisite,  even  in  a  mild  latitude, 
to  promote  insensible  perspiration,  and  prevent  the 
pain  which  a  free  exposure  to  the  external  air  oc- 
casions J  for  the  cries  of  new-bom  children  are  un- 
derstood to  be  occasioned,  partly  by  the  new  course 
which  the  blood  forces  for  itself  through  the  lungs, 
and  partly  by  the  pressure  and  difference  of  tem- 
perature in  the  new  atmosphere. 

•  Maiinonides  dc  Idololatriaj  cap.  ix.  aect.  13.        ^  Esek.  x?i.  4,  9. 
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e.  Circumcisum  qf. — On  the  eighth  day  from 
tlie  birth,  whatever  day  of  the  week  that  was,  they 
invariably  performed  the  rite  of  circumcision4 
Three  stools  were  set  in  the  house,  or.  sometimes 
in  the  synagogue ;  one  for  the  person  who  held  the 
child ;  one  for  the  operator,  whose  official  name 
was  m^l,  or  the  cutter  off ;  and  one  for  Elias,  whp 
was  supposed  to  be  spiritually  present,  as  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  divine  law/  The  attendants  wer^ 
commonly  ten  in  number,  some  of  whom  carried 
torches  of  twelve  wicks,  to  represent  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel ;  and  others  a  knife  for  the  opera* 
tion,  a  cup  of  red  wine  to  act  as  a  styptic,  a  basii^ 
of  sand,  into  which  to  throw  the  prepuce,  a  basin 
of  olive  oil  to  anoint  the  part,  and  a  towel  and 
water*  When  every  thing  was  ready,  the  female 
employed  by  the  mother,  brought  the  child  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment  or  synagogue,  and  gave  it  to 
him  who  was  appointed  to  hold  it  during  the  ope* 
ration,  who,  on  entering,  was  hailed  by  the  com^ 
pany  in  the  following  words  :  **  Blessed  be  he  who 
comes/*  When  the  operation  was  finished,  the 
operator  said,  **  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  who 
has  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts,  and  given  us  the 
law  of  circumcision/'  To  which  the  father  replied, 
"  Who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts,  and  hath 
commanded  us  to  enter  the  child  into  the  covenant 
of  Abraham  our  father  ;'*  and  the  bystanders 
added,  **  As  thou  hast  made  this  child  enter,  as 
thou  hfist  received  him  into  the  covenant  of 
Abraham  our  father,  cause  also  that  he  may  en- 
ter into  the  law  of  Moses,  into  matrimony,  and 
into  good  works/*  The  operator  having  washed, 
received  a  cup  of  wine,  consecrated  it  with  the 

*  Lightf.  Harm,  of  Four  Evang.  part  il.  sect.  12. 
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usual  benediction,  and  added  for  the  child  the-  fol- 
lowing prayer :  **  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  strengthen  t^s  child,  and  preserve  him  to 
his  parents.  May  his  name  be  among  the  people 
of  Israel,  (here  he,  or  the  father,  or  mother,  or 
neighbours,  gave  him  his  name/)  Let  his  father, 
who  begot  him,  rejoice  and  be  glad";  let  his  mother 
ddight  in  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  according  as  it  is 
written,*  *  Thy  father  and  thy  mother  shall  be  glad, 
and  she  that  bare  tfiee  shall  rejoice/  And  as  it  is 
said  by  the  prophet,*  *  When  I  passed  by  thee,  and 
saw  thee  polluted  in  thine  own  blood,  I  said  unto 
thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood.  Live  j  yea,  I 
said  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Live/  ** 
Here  he  dipped  his  finger  in  the  basin  where  the 
blood  was,  and  touched  the  child's  face  two  or 
three  times,  with  the  hope  that,  according  to  the 
prophet,  he  might  live  so  much  longer  in  the  blood 
of  circumcision  ;  adding,  "Da\ddalso  says,*  *  He 
hath  remembered  his  covenant  for  ever,  his  word 
which  he  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations/  ** 
He  then  prayed  to  God  that  all  those  niiight  be  safe, 
who  confirmed  the  covenant,  ^nd  wished  long  life 
to  the  parents  and  the  child  ;  after  which  a  cup  of 
wine  was  given  to  all  present,  and  the  child  con- 
veyed to  his  mother/  Basnage'  adds  several  other 
circumstances,  which  evidently  show  that  th^y  dif- 
fer somewhat  in  different  countries. 

It:  has  been  said,  that  the  name  was  commonly 
given  to  the  child  on  the  eighth  day:  it  was  not 
always,  however,  ^ven  then,  for  it  was  sonxetimes 

•  Ruth  iv.  17.  J  Sara.  Ur.  21.  Luke  i.  S9.  *  FroT.  xxiii,  2*. 
c  Bzek.  xvi.  6.  «»  Ps.  cv.  8.  •  Buxtorff,  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  4. 
f  History  and  Beligion  of  the  Jews,  book  v.  chap.  8. 
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imposed  at  the  birth,  as  in  the  case  of  Ruth*  and 
Phinehas's  yrife.^  And  Homer  telb  U8»  diat  the 
birth  was  the  customary  time  amongst  the  Greeks, 
for  giving  names  to  their  chSdren,''  of  which  he  gives 
an  instance  in  Amaeus,  who  was  so  nadied  by  his 
mother/  Children  who  were  sick,  were  not  cirr 
cumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  but  the  rite  was  de- 
ferred till  seven  days  after  their  recovery :  and  if 
one,  two,  or  three  children  c^  a  family  died,  in 
consequence  of  the  operation,  they  deferred  the 
circumcision  of  the  rest  till  they  came  of  age,  that 
they  might  take  the  responsibUity  on  themselves, 
which  some  of  them,  in  the  latter  period  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  never  did,  and  yet  were  account- 
ed Israelites/  Children  dying  before  the  eighth 
day,  were  circumcised  in  the  cemetery,  on .  the  lid 
of  the  coffin,  and  names  given  to  them,  that  they 
might  be  known  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just ; 
but  no  prayers  were  offered  up  on  the  occasion/ 
Whether  the  rite  had  been  performed  at  home,  or 
in  the  synagogue,  a  feast  was  commonly  prepared 
for  ten  at  the  least,  that  is,  for  those  who  assisted, 
and  for  any  others  whom  the  parents  chose  ; 
when  a  blessing  was  asked  over  the  victuals,  a  suit- 
able  discourse  was  delivered,  and  the  feast  con- 
cluded with  much  hilarity.  Bastards,  and  children 
'born  in  adultery,  were  circumcised,  but  with  the 
omission  of  a  part  of  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
never  in  the  synagogue.  In  the  case  of  daughters 
there  were  few  rejoicings  and  ceremonies.  The 
minister  of  the  synagogue,  a  month  after  the  birth, 

»  Ch.  iv,  17.  b  1  Sam.  iv.  81.  «  Odyss.  viii.  550^554. 

^  OdysB.  xviii.  5,  6.  ®  Lightfoot's  Heb.  and  Talm.  £xer.  qa  ^ 

.    1  Cor.  Til.  19.  '  Buxtorff^  Synag.  Jud.;cap.  4.  - 
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pronounced  a  benediction  on  the  infant,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  synagogue^  and  gave  her  her  name. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the 
origin  and  uses  of  this  singular  rite  of  the  Jewish 
church.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  circumci- 
sion was  never  known  till  it  was  appointed  by  God 
to  Abraham :  but  Spencei*  is  disposed  radier  to 
conclude,  that  Abraham  had  it  posterior  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  God  only  applied  it  in  his  case 
to  a  new  purpose.  It  appears  more  natural,  how- 
eveVf  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  derived  it  from 
the  Jews  or  Ishmaelites,  although  we  cannot  ex- 
plain the  way  in  which  it  obtained  a  footing  among 
them ;  for  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  their 
historical  records^  which  are  thousands  of  years 
later  than  those  of  Moses  ;  and  Sir  John  Marsham 
has  shown  that  several  of  their  traditions  are  evi- 
dently the  result  of  national  vanity.^    The  uses  of 

■  De  L^bu8  Hebrsorntn  Ritualibus^  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

^  See  alio  Brace'aTraTelBiiito  Abyssinia,  voL  ▼.  p.  86,  &c*  Sd  edit. 
In  the  late  Dr.  Fiodlay  of  Glasgow's  Vindication  of  the  sacred  books 
and  of  Josephus  from  the  misrepresentations  and  cavils  of  Voltaire, 
l»art  ii.  sec  SI,  there  is  an  excellent  disquisition  on  the  subject,  whe- 
ther the  Jews  receired  the  practice  of  circumcision  from  the  Bgyp- 
tians :  in  which  he  quotes  the  passages  in  Herodotus,  (lib.  ii.  cap. 
104,  edit.  Steph.  p.  US,)  Diodorus  Siculus,  (lib.  i.  p.  84,  edit. 
lUiodom.)  Strabo,  (lib.  xvL  p.  760,  761,)  Celsus  as  quoted  by  Ori- 
gen,  (Advers.  Cel&  lib.  v.  p.  259,)  and  Julian  as  quoted  by  CyriU, 
XAdvers.  Julian,  lik  x.  p.  254,)  on  which  the  argument  rests;  shows 
their  extreme  incorrectness  as  to  the  Jewish  history  in  general ;  and 
infers  firom  thence  the  little  weight  that  ought  to  be  placed  on  their 
testimony  in  thia  particular;  eapecially  as  Herodotus  did  pot  flourish 
till  about  a  thousand  years  after  Abndiam  had  received  the  rite ;  and 
the  oldest  of  the  other  four,  not  till  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years 
after  that  event.  He  adduces  presumption  to  the  contrary  from  Ta- 
citus, Hist.  lib.  V.  cap.  6,  who  says  that  the  Jews  **  appointed  circum- 
cision, that  they  might  be  known  by  the  difference,"  which  would  not 
hare  been  the  case,  had  it  been  common  among  the  Egyptians;  and 
gives  positive  proof  from  Artapanus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  (Pr»- 
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circumcisicm  iirere  various.     It  was  the  initiatory 
sign  .of  the  covenant  of  peculiarity,  by  which  they 
became  GocPs  pecutiar  people ;  it  bound  them  to 
the  .observance  of  the  whole  law,  mof*al,  ceremomal, 
and  juidicial ;  it  distinguished  prosd3rtes  of  righle^ 
owness  from  those  of  the  gate;  and  was  a  sign  of 
the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  or  the  putting  away 
t)ie  filth  of  the  fleshZ-^But  if  it  was  a  sign,  it  was. 
also  a  seal :  for  it  sealed  the  veracity  of  the  divine, 
promise,  as  to  a  numerous  offspring,  and  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  it  sealed  their  own  solemn  determination  to 
live  as  God's  peculiar  people ;  and  it  was  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith.     Should  it  be  inquired 
why  God  appointed  the  Sth  day  fc»*  the  stated  observ- 
ance of  the  Jewish  rite,  I  answer,  1st,  That  wounds. 

par.  Eyang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  27,)  that  the  Egyptians  received  it  from  the 
Jews,  in  the  following  words :  ''  The  Ethiopians  borrowed  it  from 
the  Jews,  tlmmgh  their  veneration  fc»T  Moses,  instead  of  learning  it, 
at  H^Nidotas  fandedy  from  the  Egyptians :  yea,  all  priests  everywhai^ 
derived  it  from  the  Jews."  Shoidd  it  be  said,  that  the  Ethiopians  re* 
ceiving  circumcision  from  the  Jews,  does  not  prove  that  the  £gyp-« 
tians  received  it,  Dr»  Findlay  adduces  a  quotation  IVom  IHodoruS' 
Siculvi^  to  prove  that  the  Ethnypians  supported  their  pvetensiDiis  to 
the  Egyptians  being  a  colony  from  them,  by  this,  among  other  aigu- 
ments,  *'  that  their  customs  and  usages  in  general  were  copied  from  ' 
thnrs;  they  who  left  their  abode  with  them  to  settle  in  Egypt,  havw  * 
ing  retained  their  original  and  paternal  rit^"  (Lilx  Mi.  ^  176.)    ift 
short,  after  refuting  the. arguments  adduced  from  false  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  (Josh.  v.  9,  Jer.  ix.  25,  26,)  the  silence  of  Philo,  (De 
Gkcumcis.  p.  810,)  and  the  neglect  of  Josephus  to  contradict  f\ero-r  > 
dolo^  when  epeaking  of  circumcision,  (Advera.  Apion.  lib.  il.  pap.  9^ 
he  shows,  that  circumcision  as  practised  hy  the  Egyptians,  not  on  the 
eighth  day  like  the  Jews,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  like  the  Arabs, 
seems  not  to  have  been  general  among  that  people,  but  confined  to  - 
the  priesthood,  and  to  those  Egyptians. and  foreigners  who  wid|f4'^ 
be  initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  of  which  priests  were  the  hierO" 
phants,  and  the  rite  of  circumcision  an  indispensable  prerequisite. 

«  Lev.  xxvi.  41.    Deut.  xxx.  6.    Jer.  iv.  4;  ix.  26.    Ezek.  J^Uv.  7* 
Acts  vii.  51.   Bom.  ii.  29,  SO.    Col.  ii.  11. 
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in  children  are  less  dangerous  than  in  persons  far- 
ther advanced*  when  the  humours  beccmie  more 
gross,  and  the  passions  have,  more  influence.    Sd». 
That  it  was  proper  to  fix  on  a  certain  given  day,  to 
prevent  delay,  or. ultimate  neglect.    It  would  seem 
that  God  foresaw  this,  since  he  threatened  the  con- 
temners of  his  law  with  death.     And  Sd,  By  de- 
laying it  till  the  8th  day,  it  was  an  evident  token, 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  observance  of  it  essen- : 
tial  to  salvation,  since  so  many  children  die  before, 
that  time.    Spencer  thinks  that  the  reason  why  cir- 
cumcision was  not  observed  in  the  wilderness,  was 
because,  they  had  enough  besides  to  distinguish 
them  then  as  the  people  of  God :  but  that  when 
they  reached  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  when  that- 
peculiar  state  of  things  was  about  to  cease,  they 
were  then  ordered  to  renew  the  rite.* 

3.  Treatment  while  minors.  When  circumstan- 
ces admit,  mothers  are  certainly,  the  best  nurses  of 
their  children ;  and  in  Judea  the  practice  seems  to 
have  beqn  general  j  their  manners,  md  the  state  of 
society,  rendering  that  a  pleasure,  which,  in  a  more 
polished  and  thoughtless  age,  has  been  counted  an 
incumbrance.  Hence  we  find  but  three  nurses 
mtotioned  in  Scripture :  viz.  Rebekah's,^  Mephi- 
bosheth^s,*  and  she  who  nursed  Joash,  king  of  Ju- 
dah/  As  to  the  length  of  time  employed  in  giving 
suck,  it  is  not  particularly  mentioned.  The  Mishna 
says  eighteen  months,  or  two  years  ;•  and  several 
authors  have  protracted  it  to  three  years  /  but  this  is 
certainly  against  nature,  which  teaches  that  the  qua* 

•  De  Leg.  Heb.  Rit.  lib.  L  cap.  5.  sect.  1.  ^  Gen.  xatir.  59. 

«  8  Sam.  iv.  4.     d  2  Rings  xi.  «.     •  Tractat  de  Divortiis^  cap.  Yii. 
icct.  6.        '2  Maccab.  vii.  27.  Park'i  Travels,  ch.  xx. 
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Uty  6f  the  noumhment  is  deteriorated  before  that 
time ;  and  it  can  onlybedictated  by  necessily,  or  when 
a  multitude  of  children  are  considered  a  burden*  A 
Jewish  child  was  forbidden  to  be  given  out  to  one  of 
a  difierent  religion  to  nurse,  lest  it  might  acquire 
an  attachment  to  heathenism,  or  Christianity  i"  and 
Jewish  motliers  were  forbidden  to  fast^  or  ne^ect 
their  persons,  lest  they  might  injure  the  health  of 
their  children.  As  for  the  redemption  of  the  first- 
bom,  that  was  particularly  treated  of  in  the  section 
which  enumerates  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
priesthood.  But  I  may  add,  that,  at  the  weanii^ 
of  children,  there  was  conunonly  a  feast,  in  tokei^ 
of  gratitude,  at  which  the  family  and  neighbours 
made  merry. 

.  In  countries  where  polygamy  prevails,  children 
are  always  more  attached  to  the  mother  than  to 
the  father.  She  forms  the  centre  around  which 
they  revolve,  and  by  which  they  are  attracted. 
Hence,  an  insult  to  a  mother  is  the  grossest  in- 
sult :  and,  to  prevent  confusion,  the  diildren  are 
often  named  by  their  mother,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  children  by  the  other  wives.  Thus^ 
Abishai,  Joab,  and  Asahel  are  called  the  sons  of 
^eruiah,  David's  sister :  ^  and  the  names  of  the 
mothers  of  tlie  kings  are  nientioned  for  the  same 
reason.  Their  manner  of  carrying  children  in- 
the  East  is  rather  singular :  for  though  in  infancy 
they  are  sometimes  carried  in  the  arm,  and  those 
who  cannot  support  themselves,  are  carried  on  the 
shoulder,""  Sir  John  Chardin  tells  us,  that  *' it  is 
£he  general  custom  in  the' East,  to  carry  them 

*  Mishna^  Tractat  de  Cultu  Peregrino,  cap.  ii.  sect.  1. 

^  1  Chron.  il,  15, 16.   2  Sara.  xvi.  10.    «  Rttssell's  Aleppo^  vol.  i.  p.  441 . 
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astiide  upon  the  hip,  with  the  arms  round  the 
body/  Hence  Isaiah,^  when  prophesying  of  tlie 
happiness  of  the  Gentiles  under  the  gospel,  says» 
*^  then  shall  ye  suck ;  ye  shall  be  borne  upon  her 
sides,  and  be  dandled  on  her  knees/' 

Children  were  enjoined,  by  the  traditions,  to 
have  their  heads  covered,  of  whatever  sex,  till  the 
age  of  thirteen;  after  which,  girls  continued  co* 
vered,  but  boys  went  with  the  head  bare,  and  the 
feet  covered.  When  they  could  speak  dbtinctly, 
they  were  taught  by  their  parents,  b»  their  natural 
instructors,  select  sentences  from  the  law,  such 
as  Deut.  vi.  4,  xxxiii.  4  ;  and  were  enjoined  to  re^ 
frain  £rom  associating  with  those  of  a  different  re- 
ligion. At  a  proper  age,  they  were  sent  to  school : 
but  we  know  very  little  ot  the  nature  of  these  in- 
stitutions. The  elements  of  knowledge^  at  that 
time,  nuiit  hne  been  very  limited.  Printing  had 
Q0t  tibien  lent  its  aid  to  multiply  books ;  nor  had 
the  Arabic  figures  simplified  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
from  a  written  copy  in  the  school ;  the  writing  of 
them  either  on  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  on  vellum,  or  on 
sand ;  the  getting  by  heart  some  select  portions ; 
and  a  very  simple  notation  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  used  as  %ure8,  were  all  that  children 
were  commonly  taught.*  But  whether  their  read* 
ing  was  with  or  without  the  pcnnts,  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine.  Those  who  wish  for  far- 
ther informatiofi,  msiy  consult  Drs.  Robertson'a 
and  Wilson's  Hebrew  Grammars.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  they  commonly  acquired  a  new  degree, 

*  Lowth  on  Is.  Ix.  4^  note.  ^  I«dah  Ix?i.  IS. 
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ioflicative  botii  of  their  progress  in  learnings  and 
their  moral  cliaracter.   They  were  then  called  **  the 
sons  of  the  commandment,*^  because  thenceforth 
bound  to  observe  the  law,  and  allowed  to  study 
the  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  precepts,  partly  ne* 
gative,  partly  positive,  which  were  collected  from 
iU    At  the  beginning  of  their  fourteenth  year^ 
they  were  capable  of  choosing  their  own  tutors, 
and  of  acting  legally  in  the  disposal  of  property* 
But  as  that  was  an  important  season,  it  was  usually 
attended  with  the  following  foimalities.     The  fa- 
ther called  ten  men  of  respectabiUty,  told  them  the 
age  and  proficiency  of  his  son,  and  the  anxious  de« 
sire  which  he  had  to  be  henceforth  freed  from  all 
respcmsibility.     He  then,  in  their  presence,  and  im 
the  presence  of  his  son,  ofiered  up  a  prayer  to  God, 
expressive  of  his  thanks,  that  he  wse  freed  from 
the  burden  of  his  son's  education,  and  his  earnest 
desire,  that  hia  son  might  reach  a  good  old  age, 
full  of  faith  and  good  works.    This  rite  was  surely 
far  more  impressive,  than  that  used  by  the  R^ 
ni^xis,  at  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  and  ad« 
dressed  to  nobler  principles — ^the  principle  of  gra- 
titude, and  the  love  of  piety.     When  fifteen  years 
of  age,  they  were  taught  to  dispute  on  questions 
in  the  Gemara,  but  seldom  read  in  the  prophets, 
which  may  account  for  their  ignorance  of  the  Mes- 
siah.    At  eighteen,  the  males  could  marry,  and 
the  females  when  they  were  twelve  and  a  day; 
till  which  time  they  were  called  httle  maids :  but 
'that  very  day,  they  became  young  women/    At 
twenty  complete,  the  young  men  were  their  own 
masters,  and  could  do  every  thing  on  their  own  ac- 

•  Lightfoot'8  Heb.  and  Talm.  Excr.  on  Mark  v.  23. 
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count'  In  the  Mishna,  the  life  of  man  is  thus  di- 
vided. "  A  son  of  five  years  old,  to  the  law.  A 
son  often  years,  to  the  Mishna«  A  son  of  thirteen 
years,  to  the  precepts,  A  son  of  fifteen  years,  ta 
the  Talmud,  (of  which  the  Gemara  was  a  part) 
A  son  of  eighteen,  to  marriage.  A  son  of  twenty, 
to.  acquire  riches.  A  son  of  thirty,  to  strength.  A 
son  of  forty,  to  prudence.  A  son  of  fifty,  to  give 
advice.  A  son  of  sixty,  to  old  age.  A  son  of 
seventy,  to  grey  hairs.  A  son  of  ninety,  to  a  pit, 
(as  ready  to  stumble  into  it)  And  a  son  of  a 
hundred,  is  as  if  dead,  and  departed  from  the  pre- 
sent Ufe."** 

Hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  about  their  teach- 
ing their  children  a  trade ;  but  that  was  universally 
the  case,  whatever  their  rank  or  condition  might 
be ;  that,  in  a  reverse  of  circumstances,  they  might 
be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Thus  our  Saviour 
was  a  carpenter ;  several  of  the  apostles  were  fisher- 
men ;  Paul  was  a  tent-maker.  Some  of  the  emi- 
nently wise  men  of  Israel  had  been  cutters  of  wood. 
Rabban  Jochanan  ben  Zaccai,  vice-president  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  was  a  merchant  And  the  following 
extract  from  the  Talmud,  will  show  that  the  pracr 
tice  was  general :  "  What  is  a  father  commanded 
to  do  to  hi9  son  ?  To  circumcise  him  ;  to  redeem 
him ;  to  teach  him  the  law ;  to  teach  him  a  trade ; 
and  to  take  him  a  wife.  Rabbi  Judah  saith.  He 
who  teacheth .  not  his  son  a  trade,  does  as  if  he 
taught  him  to  be  a  thief.  And  Rabban  Gamaliel 
saith,  He  who  hatli  a  trade  in  his  hand,  is  like  a 
vineyard  that  is  fenced."  "^    It  is  nowhere  said,  at 

•  •  Buxtorff,  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  4.      «>  Capita  Patrum,  cap.  v.  sect.  «I. 
c  Lightf.  Harm,  of  N.  T.  Acta,  ch.  xviii. 
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what  particular  age  they  were  admitted  to  the  pass^ 
over.  The  general  rule  on  the  subject  was,  when 
they  could  ascend  Moriah  with  a  hold  of  their  fa- 
ther's hand ;  and  we  know  that  our  Saviour  at- 
tended when  only  twelve  years  of  age ;  or,  when 
he  uncovered  his  head,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
'  "  the  son  of  the  commandment/*  Perhaps  this 
was  as  soon  as  was  generally  convenient,  since 
many  had  to  come  from  a  considerable  distance ; 
and  it  may  afford  to  us,  who  are  Christians,  an  ar- 
gument for  early  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

4.  Bir^right  of  the  eldest  This  consisted  of 
the  following  particulars  :  1 .  A  double  portion  of 
the  father's  effects,  which  was  particularly  denot- 
ed by  the  term  ni5D,  bekere,  or  "  the  first-bom,"* 
and  was  founded  in  reason;  since  the  head  and 
representative  of  the  family  needed  somewhat  con- 
^derable  to  support  the  honour  of  the  family,  and 
enable  him  to  assist  the  younger  children,  if  they 
required  it  2.  A  pre-eminence  or  authority  over 
his  brethren,  ^  to  supply  the  place  of  the  common 
parent,  when  he  should  be  no  more ;  for  to  him 
would  they  look,  as  the  judge  for  settling  internal 
dilSerences,  and  the  leader  to  redress  external 
wrongs.  8.  The  first-bom  usually  presided  as  the 
priest  of  the  family,  at  the  family  sacrifices,  before 
the  appointment  of  the  Levittcal  priesthood.  And 
4.  To  them  was  attached  the  illustrious  promise  of 
being  the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  true, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  David  had 
exclusively  that  honour,  and  that  a  cloud  of  un- 

>  1  Chron.  v.  1,  9,  compared  with  Beut.  xxi.  17.  See  also  Mish- 
Ba>  Codex  Tertius  de  Damnis,  cap.  viii.  sect  5.  Tractat.  de  Priroo- 
genitts,  cap.  viii.  sect.  9.  ^  Geu.  xxvii.  29 ;  xlix.  3,  4^  8. 
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certainty  hung  over  the  individual  family,  who 
should  ultimately  be  preferred)  but  these  would 
create  the  greater  interest.  And  if  we  were  to 
suppose,  that  the  heir  m  Une  to  the  crown,  actually 
became  the  supposed  father,  or  real  moth^  of  our 
Lord,  it  would  show  us  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  to  how  low  a  state,  the  once  illustrious  Ganily  • 
of  David  had  sunk. — I  may  add,  in  the  words  of 
Parkhurst,  that  "  the  first-born  in  the  holy  line, 
reckoning  from  the  father,  with  their  peculiar 
rights,  were  evident  types  of  him,  who  was  to  be 
the  first-bom  among  many  brethren,*  and  in  all 
things  to  have  the  pre-eminence.' 


*>i) 


SECT.  IV. 
The  Dress  of  the  Jews. 

]st>  Of  the  Men.  Hair  blacky  worn  shorty  except  when  in  mourning. 
The  weight  of  Absalom's  hair  considered.  The  beard  worn  long  ; 
raxors ;  anointing  with  oil.  The  bonnet  or  covering  for  the  head. 
The  cethneth  or  tunic.  The  telith  or  coat ;  abelme  oi  hyke  ;  gir« 
die  with  its  purse ;  cloak  or  mantle  ;  shoes  and  sandals ;  phylac- 
teries ;  scrip ;  staff.-^9d^  Of  the  Women.  Lower  ranks  very  sim- 
ple ;  higher  very  expensive.  Plaiting  the  hair^  elegant  head-draaa- 
es^  painting  the  eyes  with  alkahol;  nose  jewels;  ear-iinga;  veil; 
necklaces  and  chains  of  gold :  bracelets  ;  nails  stained  with  alhen- 
nah ;  shifts ;  zone  round  the  breast ;  linen  vests ;  gown^  or  upper 
robe ;  girdle  about  the  middle ;  drawers ;  tinkling  ornaments  on 
the  legs ;  sandals ;  travelling  veils ;  cloaks  or  bumooses ;  perAinw 
boxes ;  handkerchiefs ;  hand-mirrors ;  large  wardrobes  in  families  ; 
fashionable  colours ;  remarks. 

Ist,  Of  the  Men. 

The  hair  of  the  Jews,  like  that  of  the  eastern  peo- 
ple in  genera],  was  almost  universally  black,  so 

•  Rom.  viii.  29.  <>  Col.  i.  16. 
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that  an  old  man,  with  a  white  head,  among  per- 
sons younger  in  years,  resembled  the  almond  tree, 
which  is  in  full  blossom  in  February,  when  all  the 
others  are  dark  and  leafless.  It  was  this  circum^ 
stance  which  enraged  Herod  against  his  son  Alex- 
ander, because  an  eunuch  on  tlie  rack  had  said  of 
him,  that  he  ridiculed  his  father,  and  asserted, 
**  that  in  order  to  cover  his  great  age,  he  coloured 
his  hair  black/'  The  assertion  was  false,  but  it 
shows  us  the  contrast  between  youth  and  old  age ; 
and  the  probability  that  there  were  some,  who  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  their  age  by  that  mean  arti- 
fice.* The  hair  of  the  men  was  anciently  worn 
short,"*  but  those  who  were  effeminate  wore  it  long,* 
Uke  Absalom,  the  weight  of  whose  hair*'  has  puz- 
zled .  many  commentators ;  for  it  is  said  to  have 
weighed  200  shekels,  at  the  time  of  each  yearly 
cutting,  which,  at  9dwts.  and  3  grains  each,  would 
be  no  less  than  7lbs.  7oz.  and  5dwts.  troy.  But 
Michaelis*  makes  the  shekel  only  9S|  grains,  Paris 
weight,  or  74;^  grains  troy,  so  that  the  200  shekels, 
according  to  him,  would  be  2lbs.  6oz.  ]9dwts. 
troy,  which,  after  all,  was  a  great  weight  of  hair 
to  be  cut  from  any  person's  head  yearly ;  and 
therefore  Harmer,  in  his  Observations, '  explains  it 
in  tiiree  ways^     1st,  That  the  hair  was  loaded  with 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  xt!.  8.    Maimonides  de  Iddolatrii^  cap.  xii.  sect* 
9*    Martial  notices  the  same  thing  in  the  following  lines  c 

Mentiris  juirenem  tinctis,  Lentine^  capillis. 
Tarn  sttbito  oorvus,  qui  modo  cygnus  eras. 

Epigr.  48, 
^  Lightfoot's  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  14. 
«  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  3.  ^  2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 

*  Supplement  to  Heb.  Lex.  p.  367. 
'Ch.  xi.Ob.  ^1^  Clarke's  edition. 
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trinkets  like  the  ladies,  which  is  no  explaoatioDy 
for  according  to  this  it  might  have  been  SOOO  she- 
kels. Or,  2dly,  That  the  Hebrew  numeral  ^,  which 
stands  for  SOO,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  \ 
which  stands  for  SO,  by  the  head  of  it  being  either 
faintly  vmtten  or  obliterated ;  in  which  case  it 
would  have  weighed  ISoz.  ISdwts.  ISgrs.  troy, 
according  to  Bishop  Cumberland,  and  according 
to  Micbaelis,  only  4oz.  1  Sdwts.  23grs.  troy  \  the 
first  of  which  would  have  been  accounted  an  ex- 
traordinary, head  of  hair,  but  the  last  nothing  un- 
common, since  a  very  good  head  is  reckoned 
i^bout  5oz.  But  should  the  integrity  of  the  He- 
brew text  be  maintained,  Harmer  has  a  3d  solu- 
tion, viz.  That  the  word  <<  to  poll'*  means  literally 
'*  to  shave,"  as  mourners  shaved  their  heads, .  like 
Job,''  or  as  those  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  dis- 
tress, when  they  presented  themselves  to  the  king, 
like  Joseph.  **  If,  then,  by  "  the  end  of  the  dajrs," 
which  is  the  original  expression,  we  were  to  un- 
derstand, not  <'  the  end  of  the  year,"  but  the  end 
pf  the  time  that  Absalom  remained  at  his  own 
house,  without  seeing  the  king's  face,  which  was 
two  years ;  the  shaving  of  his  head  would  express 
a  angle  action,  viz.  the  preparing  himself  to  ap^ 
pear  before  the  king.  Should  it  be  objected,  that 
the  difficulty  remains  unremoved,  since  it  is  said 
that  he  polled  his  hair  "  because  it  was  heavy  ;•* 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  word  translated 
**  heavy''. also  means  **  honour,"  and,  as  such,  is 
rendered  in  Prov.  xxvi.  1.  The  whole,  therefore, 
of  the  verse,  according  to  Harmer,  may  be  thus 
translated :  "  And  when  he  shaved  his  head,  for 

•  Ch.  i.  so.  b  Gen,  xli.  14. 
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it  was  at  the  end  of  the  days  (of  his  disgrace  with 
the  king)  that  he  shaved  it,  because  it  was  an  hon- 
our to  him  (to  see  the  king's  face),  therefore  he 
shaved  it,  and  he  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head  at 
200  shekels,  after  the  king's  weight."— But  it  may 
be  urged  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  200 
shekels  were  uncommonly  great,  as  the  growtli 
even  of  two  years.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
remove  the  difficulty  a  little  by  observing,  that  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  young  men,  in  ancient 
times,  to  wear  their  hair  till  they  came  of  age,  and. 
theii  to  cut  it,  and  devote  it  to  some  deity.""  Might, 
not  the  Jews  have  had  such  a  custom,  but  without 
its  idolatry?  And  might  not  the  words  in  question 
refer  to  that  time?  Should  this  supposition  be 
admitted ;  the  cutting  of  Absalom's  hair,  mention- 
ed by  the  historian,  will  neither  allude  to  a  yearly, 
cutting,  on  account  of  its  weight  y  nor  to  a  cutting 
after  two  years,  when  about  to  enter  the  king's 
presence ;  but  to  the  time  when  he  arrived  at  man^ 
hood,  and  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  which,  among 
the  Jews,  was  when  20  complete.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  words  will  bear  the  following  mean-* 
ing :  **  And  when  he  polled  his  head,  for  it  wa^  at 
the  end  of  the  days  (of  his  minority)  that  he  polled 
it,  because  it  was  an  honour  to  him  (to  leave  th^ 
youth,  and  to  be  numbered  with  the  men),  there* 
fore  he  polled  it ;  and  he  weighed  the  hair  of  his 
head  at  200  shekels,  after  the  king's  weight."  Tha 
singularity,  according  to  this  interpretation,  did 
not  lie  in  his  cutting  his  hair,  for  it  was  a  conlmon 
practice  on  aniving  at  manhood^,  but  in  th^  large- 

^  Pollux^  lib. '  iii.  cap.  6.    Langhorne's  Plutarch^  improved  by 
WraDgham:  Life  of  Theseus. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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ness  of  the  quantity  on  Ihe  odcasion.  He  elzcelfed 
every  one  in  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  in  the 
abundance  and  length  of  his  hair. — ^This  interpre- 
tation do^s  not  militate  against  his  having  long 
hair  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  for  his  rebellhm  did 
not  happen  till  he  was  forly  years  of  age,*  and^ 
consequently,  when  the  hair  of  this  efieminate  and 
imprudent  man  had  sufficient  time  to  grow. 

i^ould  the  above  solution  of  Afaealom's  hair 
having  been  cut  on  his  arrival  at  manhood,  ^be 
looked  upon  as  probable,  it  will  eiq)lain  to  us,  "with 
more  than  ordinary  forc&,  the  spcnise's  description 
of  her  beloved,  **  as  of  one  under  minority,  since,  in 
tiie  East,  they  marry  uncommonly  young.  '*  My 
beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chiefest  among 
ten  thousand ;  .bis  head  is  as  .the  most  fine  gold ; 
bis  locks  are  bushy,  and  black  as  a  raven/'  In 
short,  she  continues,  in  glowing  language,  to  give 
a  natural  description  of  one  whose  youthful  charms 
had  won  her  heart,  who  was  approaching  ms^ority^ 
but  'had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  virile  tonsure* 
So  much,  then,  as  to  the  bslir  of  the  Jews*  It  was, 
likothat  of  the  other  eastern  nations,  generally  of 
a.  dark  colour,  hanging  in  long  ringlets,  till  their 
Arrival  ^t  imaiihood,  and  worn  short  through  tlie 
ittt  of  life.  The  only  exceptions  to  which  rule, 
were  tlxMe  who  afl^ted  effeminacy ;  and  thoae 
wfaotn  Josephus  describes,  as  driving  the  chariots 
q£  king  Solomon.;  who  were  *'  young  men  in  the 
most  delightful  flower  of  their  age,  and  eminent 
fer  their  stature,  being  far  taller  than  dther  men. 
'These  had  very  long  hair  hanging  down,  and  ware 
clothed  in  garments  of  Tyrian  purple.    They  had 

■  2  Sam.  XT.  7.  b  Cant.  t.  11— 1«. 
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also  dust  of  gold  every  day  sprinkled  on  their  hair, 
(like  Euphorbus  the  Trojan,  in  Homer's  Iliad, 
xviL  5^,)  so  that  their  heads  sparkled,  with  the  re^ 
flection  of  the  sunbeams  from  the  gold/"  It  is 
probable,  that  all  this  is  imaginary  as  to  Solomon's 
chsyioteers,  but  Josephus  would  certainly  describe 
them  in  consistency  with  the  costume  of  the  Jews. 
But  if  the  hair  of  the  head  was  worn  short,  it 
wafi  the  honour  of  the  beard  to  be  long  and  thick. 
Indeed,  this  mark  of  virility  was  held  by  them  in 
the  highest  veneration ;  whOst  an  insult  to  the 
beard  was  reckoned  unpardonable.  Thus  Joab 
took  Amasa  by  the  beard  to  kiss  him  j  ^  for  when 
particular  friends  met,  they  embraced  each  otheiv 
and  kissed  the  beard.  And  Hanun,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  by  cutting  off  the  beards  of  David's 
ambassadors,  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  insult,  *" 
Niebuhr^  gives  a  modqm  mstance  of  the  same  kind 
of  insult.  This  respect  for  the  beard  was  not  pe- 
<{uliar,  however,  to  the  Jews,  but  was  common  to 
all  the  eastern  nations.  Thus  in  the  Iliad,  when 
Thetis  supplicates  Jupiter,  she  is  represented  as 
taking  him  by  the  beard  with  her  right  hand;* 
and  Dolon  does  the  same  by  the  beard  of  Diomed.' 
PUny  mentions  it,  as  the  general  custom  of  the 
Greeks,  to  touch  the  beard  of  those  they  suppli- 
cated;' and  Herodotus  gives  us  to  understand, 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  all  nations,  except  the 
Egyptians.*"  At  Rome,  the  beard  was  held  in 
great  honour.  And,  in  modem  times,  every  na- 
tion  in  the  East  is  extremely  partial  to  this  vener- 

*  Antiq.  yiiL  7.  ^  SSam.  xx.  9.  .    <:.9  9v^  <•  ^9  ^' 
d  Voy.  L'AiMe,  p.  875.        «  II.  i.  501.  '  II.  x.  4^14. 

•  Hist.  N«t.  lib.  xi.  ccp.  S5.  ^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  36. 
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able  incumbrance.  Thus  Thevenot  tells  us,  that 
"  the  Turks  greatly  esteem  a  man  who  has  a  fine 
beard ;  that  it  is  a  great  affront  to  take  a  man  by 
his  beard,  unless  to  kiss  it  ^  and  that  they  swear 
by  the  beard/**  Chateaubriand  mentions  the  same 
thing/  and  D'Arvieux  gives  a  remarHable  inst^ce 
of  an  Arab,  who^  having  suffered  a  wound  in  his 
jaw,  chose  to  hazard  his  life,  rather  than  allow  the 
surgeon  to  remove  it.*'  In  the  Scriptures,  we  find 
razors  mentioned,  with  which  they  trimmed  their 
beards ;  and  shaved  certain  parts  of  their  heads,  in 
much  the  same  manner,  perhaps,  that  the  natives 
of  the  East  do  at  this  day,  who  shave  all  except 
one  lock*  For  the  anointing  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  beard  with  oil,  and  trimming  and  combing 
them,  make  an  essential  part  of  their  daily  dress ; 
whilst  neglecting  them  is  considered  as  expressive 
of  sorrow.  The  use  of  oil,  as  an  article  of  dress, 
was  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Moses,  who  anointed 
Aaron,  and  the  other  priests,  with  oil  of  a  particu- 
lar kind ;  ^  and  mentions  it  as  a  common  part  of 
dress  in  Deut.  xxviii.  40.  Hence  Solomon  says,' 
that  *f  ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart.*' 
Hasselquist  tells  us, '  that  the  odoriferous  oils  now 
iii  use  in  Judea,  and  its  neighboiirhood,  are  made 
by  steeping  the  flowers  of  tuberose,  jessamine,  nar- 
cissus, &c.  in  oil :  but  the  ointment  which  was 
poured  on  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  was  of  spike- 
nard.* 

In  the  land  of  Judea,  a  covering  for  the  head 
was  indispensable,  and  accordingly  bonnets  or  tur- 

*  Tom.  i.  p,  5Ti  b  TnY^  vol.  ii.  p.  M. 
c  Tom.  iL  p.  S14.  <>  Exod.  XXX.  31. - 

•  Prov.  xxvii.  9.        '  P.  988.        «  Made  xiv.  3.    John  xii.  3. 
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bans,  plain  and  ornamented,  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  the  one  as  the  dress  of  the  common 
ranks,  and  the  other  of  the  rich.  Indeed,  bonnets 
or  turbans  are  the  common  covering  over  all  the 
East  i  so  that  Dr.  Shaw's  description  of  that  part 
of  dress  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  far  from  ' 
what  was  used  among  the  ancient  Jews.  **  The 
Moors  and  Turks,'*  says  he,  "  in  Barbary,  Mrith 
some  of  the  principal  Arabs,  wear  upon  the  head 
a  small  hemispherical  cap  of  scarlet  cloth.  The 
turban,  for  so  they  call  a  long  narrow  web  of  linen, 
silk,  or  muslin,  is  folded  round  the  bottom  of  these 
caps,  and  very  properly  distinguishes,  by  the  num- 
ber and  fashion  of  these  folds,  the  several  orders 
and  degrees  of  soldiers,  and  sometimes  of  citizens, 
one  from  another."  ■  The  word  expressive  of  this 
kind  of  head-dress  is  frieqiieutly  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  and  in  Ezekiel  xxiii.  15,  the  web 
around  the  turbans  of  the  Chaldeans  was  red  or 
pui-ple ;  but  by  being  found  in  Job  xxix.  14,  it  is 
a  proof  that  it  was  in  use,  so  early  as  the  days  of 
that  patriarch.  So  much,  then,  for  the  care  which 
the  Jews  took  of  the  head  and  beard. 

The  first  part  of  dress  for  their  bodies  was  a 
skirt,  which  lightf bot  says  was  of  wool.  This,  in 
the  Talmudical  writings,  is  called  *1tDj;  h^  p**^, 
beluk  shel  omer,  or  a  garment  smooth,  loose,  and 
collected  round  the  body  in  a  narrow  compass, 
thereby  intimating  its  fineness  and  pliancy.^  Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us,  that  ^*  the  shirts  of  the  Arabs  are 
still  of  wool,  but  that  in  Palestine  and  Barbary, 
those  who  are  in  easy  circumstances  have  them  of 
linen,  cotton,  or  gause,  whilst  the  poor  in  these 

^  r.  226.  ^  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  £xer.  Luke  ix.  3. 
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countries  have  no  shirts  at  all/'*  The  ddpatt  of 
thek  dress  for  the  body  was  the  n^ns  keteneU  or 
tunic,  which  .  resembled  a  vest  with  arms.  The 
titties  which  are  worn  at  this  day,  in  the  East,  are 
sometimes  very  beautiful.  The  summer  tunics  of 
the  Arabs,  who  live  near  Judea,  are  often  white, 
edged  widi  blue,  and  bespangled  with  gcdd,  some- 
what like  that  alluded  to  in  Cant.  v.  14.  But  in 
spring  and  autumn,  the  vests  of  well-dressed  peo- 
ple are  not  unfrequently  lined  with  short-haired 
furs,  as  sable,  ermine,  squirrel,  &c.  The  3d  part 
of  their,  dress  for  the  body  was  the  coat^  or  long 
robe  of  linen  or  cotton,  called  n^^D  thelit^  which 
signifies  spotted  like  a  young  kid  ;^  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  eastern  dresses,  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  beautiful  calicoes  which  they  wear. 
Ldghtfoot  says  the  thelit  was  made  of  sindon  or 
linen,  with  woollen  fringes,  according  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  law  in  Deut  xxii.  IS ;  and  as  noti- 
ced by  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  Phaiisees  in 
Matth.  xxiii.  5,  where  he  says,  "  they  enlarged 
the  borders  of  their  garments."  The  common 
name  for  these  fringes  was  T\Xt^  tsitsit^  a  word 
which  signifies  "  flowers,  or  a  flower-like  fringe,'' 
and  they  were  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites,  as  we 
are  ^Id  in  Num.  xv.  39,  "  that  they  might  look 
upon  them,  and  remember  all  the  commandments 
of  Jehovah,  and  do  them."*  The  modem  Jews 
have  leA;  off  these,  and  conform  to  the  customs  of 
the  countries  where  they  reside  ;  but  they  are  said 
to  preserve,  under  their  clothes,  a  square  piece  of 

«  P.  «28.  b  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  Luke  ix.  3. 

c  Those  who  widi  to  see  more  about  them,  may  cmisult  Buxtorff, 
Synag.  Jud.  cap.  9. 
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ttJoS,  lath  four  strings  and.  fringes  banging  9X  tbe 
ccuroeiB,  in  place  of  the  tsitsit*  Tlie  4itii  part  of 
liieir  dress  for  the  body  was  the  t^yV  ^kfikfm^ 
It  resembled  the  hyke  o£  the  KalK)rlea»  and  Alite 
in  A£noa»  and  the  Levant,  and  is  thu»  descd^bed 
fay  Dr.  Shaw:  <<  These  hykes,  or  blankets  as  we 
i^ould  caJl  then^  are  of  different  sizea^  «id  of  dil^ 
fereiri;  qualities  and  Bnenesa^  The  usual  si^  of 
them  is  six  yarda  long,  and  five  or  six  i^gt  broa^ 
serving  tiie  Kabyle  and  Arab  as  a  complete  dreas 
in  the  day  y  and  aa  they  sleep^in  their  raiment^  aa 
the  Israelites  did  of  oU,''  it  served  likewiae  for  his 
bed  und  ooveriug  by  night  The  plaid  of  the 
'Highlander  of  Scotland  is  the  very  sane/"'  The 
{)r.  says  nothing  partioubo' about  their  manner  of 
wearing  it,  except  by  a  ^eiference  io  the  ancient 
dress  of  Gatedonia;  but  Bishop  Pococke  (ia  more 
minute.  ^  It  is  almost  a  general  custom,''  saya 
he,  M  among  the  Arabs,  and  Mahomedan  natives 
of  Egypt,  to  wear  a  large  blanket,  either  vdute  or 
brown,  and  in  summer  a  blue  iind  white  cotton 
sheet:  putting  <me  comer  before,  over  the  left 
shoulder,  they  bring  it  behind,  and  under  the  aright 
arm,  and  so  over  their  bodies,  Rowing  it  behind 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  ao  the  right  arm  is  left 
bare  for  action/'*  The  5th  part  of  dress  f(nr  thp 
body  iifas  the  j'tit^K^;'  which,  consisting  ol*a  piece 
of  dodi  doubled,  and  sewed  along  the  edges,  was 
more  convenient  for  carrying  a  quantity  of  money 
than  a  purse,  because  the  money  being  distributed 

*  Basnage^  Relig.  of  Jews,  b.  5.  ch.  1 5. 

^  £xod.  xjiii^  26,  27.     1  Kings  zi.  29,  SO.     Ps.  civ.  2. 
<:  Deut.  xxiv.  13.  ^  Page  224,  224- 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  190.        f  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  Luke  ix.  S. 
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•  round  the  body,  in  the  folds  of  the  girdle,  the 
iweightof  it  was  not  so  much  felt.'  The  present 
eastern  purses,  as  described  by  Dr.  Shaw,  are  as 
"follow:  **  They  are  a  part  of  the  girdle,  which  is 
made  to  fold  several  times  about  the  body,  one 
•end  of  which  being  made  to  double  back,  and 
sewed  along  the  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse, 
agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the  ^i^  in  the 
Scriptures."^  The  length  of  the  girdle  was  not 
uniform,  for  sometimes  it  went  once  .round  the 
body,  and  sometimes  more ;  but  it  was  ver}'  use- 
ful for  two  purposes,  viz.  to  strengthen  the  loins, 
and  to  prevent  the  feet  from  being  entangled  by 
the  long  robe  or  hyke,  which  was  folded  round 
the  body.  The  6th  part  of  the  dress  for  the  body, 
^was  the  cloak  or  mantle,  *"  This  seems  to  have 
been  an  elegant  part  of  dress,  and  worn  over  the 
•rest  The  ancient  mantles,  like  the  modem  bur- 
nooses,  were  frequently  either  made*  of,  or  adorned 
with  skins,. furs,  ermine,  &c.  The  word, is  applied 
to  Elijah's  hairy  garment,  *^ .  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  bumoo^e. either  lined  with  fur  or  formed  of 
skin.  And  in  Micah  ii.  8,  we  find  the  Israelites 
reproached  with  puUing  off  the  robe  or  burnoose, 
-with  the  garment  or  hyke.  Indeed  Parkhurst 
(^"IH)  thinks  that  the  burnoose,  or  upper  garment, 
received  its  Hebrew  name,  from  its .  being  more 
showy  than  the  hyke,  as  it  is  among  the  Moors. in 
Barbary  to  this  day. 

Shoes  or  sandals  were .  the  dress  for  the  feet ; 
for  none  of  the  ancient  nations  wore  breeches  or 

"  Macknight's  Harm.  sect.  40.  »»  Page  227. 

c  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  Luke  ix.  3. 
^  1  Kings  xix.  13. 
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Stockings^  the  hyke  answering  the  purpo^  of  fe- 
moralia,  and  the  legs  being  commonly  bare.     The 
sandal  was  a  piece  of  strong  leather,  or  wood, 
fastened  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  .with  strings,  which 
they  tied  round  the  ancle  and  leg.     These  strings 
are  called  shoe  latchets  in  Scripture,  and  are  com- 
monly to  be  seen  on  the  antique  statues  and  me- 
dals.   They  were  known  even  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, for  in  his  conversation  with  the  king  of  So- 
dom, after  the  overthrow  of  the  kings,  when  urged 
to  take  the  booty  of  these  kings  as. his  reward,  he 
generously  declined,  and  said,  he  would  not  take 
even  a  shoe  latchet,  lest  the  king  of  Sodom  should 
say  he  made  Abraliam  rich.*"    The  shoes  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  sandals,  for  they  were  a  kind  of 
short  boot  which  covered  the  foot  and  part  of  the 
leg,  and  were  a  more  delicate  piece  of  dress  than 
the  sandal.^     In  conformity  with  this  are  the  words 
of  Rauwolif,  who  teUs  us  that  the  Arabs^  of  the 
desert,  when  not  able  to  buy  shoes,  take  necks  of 
undressed  skins  instead  of  them,  and  put  them 
about  their  feet,  with  the  hair  outwards,  and  so 
tie  or  lace  them  up.""    Sandals  are  the  common 
dress  of  the  poor  at  present  in  the  East ;  but  the 
rich  use  socks,  and  slippers  of  red  or  yellow  mo- 
rocco ;  yellow,  according  to  Thevenot,  being  the 
ordinary  colour,  red  the  more  magnificent.^    And 
it  appears  from  Scripture,  that  they  laid  aside  their 
shoes  or  sandals,  when  they  approached  God  in 
acts  -  of  worship  :  a  practice  to  which  Juvenal  al- 
ludes, when,  in  speaking  of  the  Jews  in  his  time, 

3  Gen.  xiv.  23.  ^  Macknight's  Harm.  sect.  40. 

*■  Page  167.  ^  Part  i.  p.  30. 
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he  says»  that  ''  their  kings  keep  dieir  solemn  sab- 
baths barefootecL'''' 

There  is  still  another  part  of  dress  which  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  and  these  were  their  S^^^an 
tepheUm^  or  phylaeteriu.  They  were  diracribed 
when  treating  of  the  dress  <^  the  high  priest,  and 
a  picture  of  a  person  praying  with  them  may  be 
seen  in  Spencer,^  who  entefa  fully^  into  their  fonn 
and  ose.  Some  learned  men  have  taxed  llie  Jevs 
widi  superstition,  for  explauiing  Hlerally  the  pas* 
sages  in  Exod.  xiii  16,  and  Dent.  vi.  8,  xL  18, 
which  refer  to  them ;  but  if  Deut  tu  8,  be  not  a 
positive  literal  command,  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
one  in  the  law.  There  is  no  doubt  but  these  oi^ 
ward  signs^  like  aU  the  other  1^^  ceremomesb  had 
an  inward  and  spiritual  meaning ;  and  what  mean, 
ing  is  so  natural,  as  that  binding  portions  of  the 
law  upon  their  hands,  should  remind  them  of  per*- 
forming  it ;  and  ^at  binding  them  between  their 
eyes,  should  denote  the  constant  regard  they  on^t 
to  have  to  it?  Our  blessed  Saviour,  in  Mattb. 
xxiii.  5,  finds  no  fault  with  the  Pharisees,  for  wear- 
ing these  phylacteries,  any  more  than  he  does  for 
wearing  fringes  to  their  garments,  (which  was  ano^ 
ther  positive  injunction  of  the  law.  Num.  xv. 
98 — 40,  and  to  which  we  learn  from  Matth.  ix. 
90,  xiv.  8Q^  that  Christ  himself  conformed,)  bnt  he 
blames  them  for  making  the  one  broad,  and  the 
other  large,  to  be  seen  of  men. 

»These  were  the  ordinary  parts  of  dress  for  the 
men,  when  going  about  their  usual  employments ; 
but  when  they  set  out  on  a  journey,  they  had 

a  Observant  ubi  feste  mero  pede  sabbata  reges-    Sat.  vi.  158. 
^  De  Lcgibiu  Hebr.  Ritualibus^  torn.  ii.  sub  finem. 
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something  additional.— -Thus,  in  a  country  where  ' 
there  were  no  regular  inns,  it  was  necessary  for 
every  traveller  to  carry  his  own  provisions,  or,  at 
least,  the  materials  for  preparing  them,  in  a  scrip, 
(V>DTin,  turemil,  ^^Of)  or  bag,  which  they  either 
tied  to  their  back,  or  su^ended  from  their  neck/ 
And,  besides  the  scrip,  they  had  also  a  staf^  as  a 
necessary  appendage.  Chardin  says,  that  it  is  a 
custom  almost  everywhere  in  the  East,  to  carry  a 
staff  in  the  hand  i  and  mentions  particularly,  that 
each  of  die  Persepolitans  had  one.  Of  which  last 
remark^  the  author  of  this  work  is  qualified  to 
judge,  having  seen  a  piece  of  black  marble,  which 
was  taken  from  the  grand  staircase  of  the  once 
splendid  palace  of  Jemsheed,  at  Persepolis :  on 
which  are  two  male  figures  in  basso  relievo,  of 
about  three  fourths  length,  with  caps  roimd  and 
flat;  beards  and  hair  in  regular  rows  of  short 
curls,  like  wigs }  and  coats  without  capes,  the  one 
loose  and  plaited  in  the  skirts,  like  the  fashion  half 
a  century  agd;  the  other  plain,  afid  fastened  to 
the  body  by  a  belt  The  figures  are  eighteen 
inches  high;  the  one  holding  a  staff  upwards, 
and  the  other  a  staff  iii  a  walking  posture.  The 
ornaments  in  the  staircase  from  which  this  piece 
of  marble  was  taken,  are  considered  very  ancient. 
Sir  John  Malcolm^  ^  and  many  other  travellers, 
have  given  us  an  account  of  them.  Every  classi- 
cal scholar  will  immediately  recollect,  that  Perse* 
poUs  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  mistress  Thais,  A.A.C.  320,  but  the  final  ruin 
of  it  is  attributed  to  Sumeanah-u-Dowlah,  A.  D. 
982. 

«  1  Sam.  xyii.  40.  *>  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  ch.  7. 
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Having  said  thus  much  of  the  dress  of  th^e  men, 
let  us  next  attend  to, 

2.  The  Dress  (if  the  WofHen. 

The  dress  of  those  in  the  lower  ranks,  was  pro- 
bably very  coarse  and  simple :  but  we  are  unable 
to  ascertain  it,  at  this  distance  of  time.  As  the 
dresses  of  the  E^st,  however,  like  their  other  cus* 
toms,  have  been  very  stationary,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  following  extract  from  Niebuhr,*  may 
somewhat  resemble  the  ancient  dress  of  the  poorer 
Jews.  "  The  whole  dress/*  says  he,  "  of  a  woman 
of  low  rank  in  Arabia,  consists  of  drawers,  and  a 
very  long  shift  of  blue  linen,  wrought  by  a  needle 
with  some  ornaments  of  a  different  colour,  and  a 
veil.*'  And  Thevenot  describes  the  dress  of  those 
between  Egypt  and  Sinai,  as  consisting  of  the  same 
materials :  ^ .  but  the  people  of  rank  and  fashion 
spared  no  cost,  in  the  adorning  of  their  persons. 

One  of  their  principal  cares  was  the  decorating 
of  their  hair,  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  col- 
our, as  is  the  case  with  those  in  the  East.  It 
was  \trorn  long,""  and  either  hang  in  ringlets 
down  the  back,  plaited  with  ribbons  and  trinkets, 
or  was  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Hence  the  welUset  hair  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  iii. 
34,  and  the  reproofs  by  St  Paul,**  and  St  Peter,* 
against  those  who  were  vain  of  this  part  of  dress. 
Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  tells  us,  that  the  hair  of 
the  Turkish  ladies  is  still  worn  in  this  manner, 
"  hanging  at  full  length  behind,  divided  into  tress- 

«  Arable,  p.  57.  »»  Part  i.  p.  173.  c  1  Cor.  xi.  J  5. 

^  i  Tim.  ii.  9,  e  i  Epistle,  iii.  3. 
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es,  braided  with  pearls  or  ribbons  ;  that  she  never 
anywhere  else  saw  such  fine  heads  of  hair  j  and 
that,  in  one  lady's  hair,  she  counted  a  hundred 
and  ten  of  these  tresses,  all  natural/""  Russell 
tells  us,  that  the  ladies  at  Aleppo  adorned  their 
hair  with  flowers  according  to  the  season.^  And 
the  editor  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  when  examin* 
ing  some  mummies,  in  the  Palmyrine  sepulchres, 
found  the  hair  of  a  female,  plaited  exactly  afler  the 
manner  commonly  used  by  the  Arabian  and  Moorish 
women  at  present:  viz.  collected  into  a  knot  at 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  plaited  with  ribbons. 
I  may  add  from  Captain  Light's  Travels,^  that 
*'  their  hair  is  always  anointed  with  oil  of  cassia^ 
of  which  every  village  has  a  small  plantation" — ^a 
practice  which  may  explain  to  us  why  the  royal 
garments  are  said  by  the  Psalmist  to  have  smelled 
of  cassia.  "^  Sometimes  they  wore  elegant  head- 
dresses, in  the  form  of  tiaras  or  turbans;  These 
are  called  <<  hoods''  in  Isaiah  iii.  23,  but  rendered 
turbans  by  Bishop  Lowth.  In  Prov.  i.  9)  they  are 
called  ornaments  of  grace.  And  in  Ezekiel  xvi. 
12,  '<  beautiful  crowns  for  the  head."  So  that,  as 
the  eastern  ladies  have  ever  been  uncommonly 
fond  of  dress,  it  was  perhaps  to  these  head-dresses, 
that  the  jewel  on  the  forehead,  mentioned  in  Ezek; 
xvi.  12,  was  attached ;  and  from  them,  also,  might 
have  been  suspended  those  rows  of  jewels  men- 
tioned in  Cant.  i.  10,  which  adorned  the  cheeks  of 
the  spouse.  For  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu''  men- 
tions the  Sultana  Haiiten,  as  wearing  round  her 
talpoche,  or  headdress,  four  strings  of  pearly  the 

*  Vol.  11.  Lett.  99.  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  106^  969.  c  P.  90. 

A  Pb.  xW.  8.  •  VoL  ii.  Lett.  39. 
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finest  and  whitest  in  the  world.  And  Olearius,  as 
cited  by  Haxmer,  in  his  Outlines  of  a  New  Com- 
mentary on  Solomon's  Song,  says,  that  the  Persian 
ladies  wear  two  or  three  rows  of  pear!  round  tiie 
head,  b^^inning  on  the  forehead,  and  descen(fing 
down  the  cheeks,  and  under  the  chin,  so  that  their 
faces  seem  to  be  set  in  pearls. 

But,  in  considering  the  methods  which  were 
taken  by  the  Jewish  ladies  to  render  themselves 
beautiful,  we  should  not  overlook  the  painting  of 
the  eyes,  which,  especially  by  candle-light,  gave 
them  a  wonderful  gracefulness.  This  is  often  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture,*"  and  is  thus  described  by 
modern  writers :  "  Great  eyes,"  says  Sandys,**  **•  are 
in  principal  repute  among  the  Turkish  women, 
and  of  those,  the  blacker  they  be,  the  more  amiable : 
insomuch,  that,  with  a  fine  long  pencil,  they  put 
between  the  eyelids  and  the  eye  a  certain  black 
powder,  made  of  a  mineral  brought  from  the  king- 
dom  of  Fez,  and  called  Alchole,  which,- by  the  not 
disagreeable  staining  of  the  lids,  doth  better  set 
forth  the  whiteness  of  the  eye  :  and,  though  it  be 
troublesome  for  a  time,  yet  it  comforteth  the  sight, 
and  repeUeth  ill  humours.^'  ^  None  of  those 
Moorish  ladies,'^  says  Dr.  Shaw,^  '<  take  them- 
selves to  be  completely  dressed,  till  they  have  tinged 
the  hair,  and  edges  of  the  eyelids  with  uilrkahol^  .the 
powder  of  lead-ore.  The  operation  is  performed^ 
by  dipping  first  into  the  powder  a  small  wooden 
bodkiti,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and  then  draw- 
ing it  afterwards  through  the  eyelids,  over  the  ball 
of  the  eye.''     The  above  writers  clearly  show  us 

^  2  Kings  ix.  SO.  Jer.  W.  30.  Eiek.  xxiti.  40,  &«. 
»»  P.  S5.  «  P.  899. 
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wii^t  is  meant  hy  pauitiog  tiie  eyes ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing  quotation  from  Savaiy,*  will  make  us  ac- 
quainted mth  the  mamier  in  which  the  stibium  was 
prepared.     '*  Cohel  is  a  preparation  of  burnt  tin» 
wkh  gall  nuts,  which  the  Turkish  women  use  for 
blackening  and  lengthening  their  eyebrows  ;**  whidi 
coheU  I  may  remarii,  is  the  very  word  ahnost,  (^d 
ibia4)  which  is  used  in  Scripture  for  this  open^ 
tiiOD.    Dr.  Clarke  calls  it  a  black  powder  made  of 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony.  And  Dr.  Russell^  gives 
us  an  account  both  of  the  operation,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  powder  is  prepared.     **  Upon  the 
psinciple/'  says  he,  **  o£  iitrengthening  the  sight, 
as  weU  as  an  ornament,  it  is  become  a  general 
practice  among  the  women,  to  black  the  inside  of 
their  eyelids,  by  applying  a  powder  called  Ismed^ 
which  appears  to  be  a  rich  lead  ore,  prepared  by 
roasting  it  in  a  quince,  apple,  or  truffle,  and  then 
levigated  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  on  a  marble 
stone.    Their  jnethod  of  applykig  the  powder  is 
by  a  cylindsical  pi^e  of  silver, .  steel,  or  ivory, 
about  two  inches  long,  made  very  smooth,  smd 
about  the  sise  of  a. common  probe :  this  they  wet 
withwater,  in- order  that  the  powder  may  stick  to 
it,  and  applying  .the  middle  part  horizontally  to  the 
eye,  they  shut  the  eyelids  upon  it,  and  so  drawing 
it  through  between  them,  it  blacks  the  inside,  leav- 
ing a  narrow  black  ring  all  round  the  edge.'*''  This 

•  Letters  on  Egypt,  lett.  11.  ^  History  of  Aleppo,  p.  102. 

■  These  remarks  explain  the  conduct  of  the  Sicarii,  or  robbers  who 
infested  Jndea,  a  short  time  before  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  of  whom  Josephus  says  that  "  they  devoured  what  spoils 
they  had  taken,  together  with  their  blood,  and  indulged  themselves  in 
feminine- wantonness — deeking  their  hair,  putting  on  women's  gar- 
ments, besmearing  themselves  all  over  with  ointments,  painting  under 
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custom  of  painting  the  eyes,  however,  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jews,  but  common  to  other  eastern 
nations,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  authors 
quoted  below/ 

The  nose-jewels  are  the  next  thing  remarkable 
in  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  ladies.  They  are  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture,^  and  still  continue  to  be 
used  by  the  females  of  the  East  Sir  John  Char- 
din,  as  quoted  by  Harmer,""  tells  us  that  **  it  is  the 
custom,  in  almost  all  the  East,  for  the  women  to 
wear  rings  in  their  noses,  in  the  left  nostril,  which 
is  bored  low  down  in  the  middle.  These  rin^  are 
of  gold,  and  have  commonly  two  pearls  and  one 
ruby  between,  placed  in  the  ring.  I  never  saw," 
says  he,  '*  a  girl  or  young  woman  in  Arabia,  or  in 
all  Persia,  who  did  not  wear  a  ring  after  this  man- 
ner in  her  nostril.''  Thus  far  Cbardin.  Captain 
Light  ^  says  that  those  of  the  poor  are  of  bcxie  or 
metal ;  and  they  who  have  seen  any  Indian  paint- 
ings, will  have  observed  that  the  same  practice  of 
having  ornaments  for  the  nose,  universally  prevails 
among  the  Hindoos. 

As  for  the  ear-rings^''  they  have  always  been  a 
very  general  part  of  dress.  Sir  John  Chardin's  ac- 
count of  them  is  as  follows :  ^^  Some  of  the  eastern 
ear-rings  are  small,  and  go  so  close  to  the  ear  as 

their  eyes  to  appear  very  comely :  but,  while  their  faces  looked  like 
the  faces  of  women,  they  killed  with  their  right  hands;  and  while 
their  gait  was  effeminate,  they  presently  attacked  men,  and  drawing 
their  swords  from  under  their  finely  dyed  dokes,  they  run  every  body 
through  whom  they  met  with.**    War,  iv.  9. 

»  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  6.  Juvenal,  ii.  92.  Xenophon,  Cyropcd. 
lib.  i.  p.  15,  edit.  Hutch.  8vo.  Clemens  Alexand.  Paed.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 
Herodian,  lib.  v.  cap.  16. 

b  Is.  iii.  21.  Gen.  xxiv.  47,  &c.  ^  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 
A  P.  96.  «  Is.  iii.  20.    Ezek.  xvi.  12. 
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that  there  is  no  vacuity  between  them.  Others 
are  so  l^ige^  that  you  miay  put  IJie  fore-^ger  be^ 
tween,  adorned  untba  roby,  and  a  pearl  on  eadi 
side  cif  it,  strung  on  the  ring.''  As'  there  are  two 
w(Mndki  used  for  this  ornament  in  die  Old  Testa- 
ment, Farkhursli  makes  the  first  of  these  kinds, 
mentioned  by  Chardm,  to  be  the  ^^Vf  ogil^  on  ac- 
count  of  hs  drcular'  form ;  and  the  seccmd  the  C3?},' 
neTsem^  from  its  artificial  structure.  Cbardin  says, 
that  be  *  had  seten  some  of  these  laigeir  ear«ringa 
witb  figures  on  them,  ind  Grange  characters,  which 
he  behe^red  to  be  taKsanns.  .  Pechaps  the  ear-ring^ 
of  Jacob's  fimlily,  which  he  buried  wi^  the  strange 
gods  at  Bethel,''  were  of  that  kind^ 

The  last  ornament  for  the  bead  wa»  the  tfU^ 
which,  however  laid  aside  when  in  the  facmse,  and 
ajdiong  their  iemale  friends,  was  always  used  when 
they  went  abroad,  or  appeared  in  the  presence  of 
the  men.  Hence,  to  appear  witliQUt  a  veil,  Yfw 
considered  as  the  mark  of  a.  pet^dcm  of 'worthless 
character.  Niehubr  ^  tells  ua,  that  **  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  dress  oTthe  won^en  in  the 
East  still  seems  to  be  the  veil,  with  which  lliey  cx^ 
ver  th^  *&ce»  when  a  man  approaches  them ;'' 
and;  in  his  twenty-third  plate.  No.  48^  he  presents 
usr  with  the  head  of  a  female,  whose  face  is  partly 
visible  through  a  thin  transparent  veil. .  Other  tra^ 
vellers  give  us  similar  accounts  of  this  part  ^ 

dress. 

,  . ..  •        .  > 

Hitherto  we  have  consideied  the  oraaoi^t^cDq^i 
nected  with  the  head  ^  let  u»  next  attend  to  tboM 
wUch  were  pecuUar  to  tlie!  neck.*^Tliey  consisted 
either  of  pearls  and  emeralds  s^ung  on  a  thread,  or 

*GeiL  zxxv.  4.  .     ^      b  Arable,  p.  1S4. 
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of  ehakis  4^  gold.  The  prophet  Ezeldel,  xvL  11; 
ealls  thon  therefbre  '*  chaii^  on  the  nefkJ*  Sok^ 
moil  describes  the  spouae,  as  having'  her  neek 
**  beilutiM  with  chaita&  of  gold,"  pesurl*  or  emerald^ 
for  ^  gold'*  is  the  supplement  of  our  tranalatorB  :* 
one  of  whidhi  even  rayii^ed  hia  heart^  And^  as 
the  eastern  n^cldaces  were  often  very  valuable,  we 
may  see  the  fcnrce  of  Abnham's:  words  to  the  king 
of  SodcHn,  when  he  said  to  him,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  kings,  that  he  would  not  take  *^  frouL  a  tfaceail 
even  to  a  shoe  latched  lest  he  diould  say  that  he 
mdde  Abraham  rich  :"  "^  neaning  that  he  would 
not  take,  from  the  most  valuable,  to  the  most  tr^ 
Hug  part  of  the  spoil;  from  the  thread  which 
strung  the  peail  or  emerald  necklace,  to  the  thong 
which  bound  the  sandal  to  the  foot.  Necklaces  of 
pearl>  emerald,  and  gold,  are  still  much  ui^^  m 
the  East,  ^nd  may  serve  to  illustrate  Scriptwe. 
Thus,  La(fy  M«  W«  Mont^gu^  when  describing  the 
diresB  of  theTuvkist^  Sultana  Hafiten,  says,  **rouni> 
her  ned^  she  wore  three  chains^  which  reached  to 
hep  knees }  ott3  of  large  pearls,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  hung  a  fine  coloured  emerald,  as  big  as  a 
iurk^'s  egg ;  anpther  consisting  of  flOO  emeralds 
close  jojined  together,^  of  the  most  lively  green,  per* 
fectly  matched,  every  one  as  large  as  a  hal£<»t>wn 
piece,  and  as*  thick  as  three  crown  pieces,  and  ano* 
ther  ef  small  emeralds  perfectly  round^"^  The  fe- 
male Arab,  of  whom  Niebuhr  gives  us  a  print,^ 
had  three  strings  of  pearls  hanging  at  her  neck. 
Judith,  when  she  was  deinrous  of  charming  Hoto- 
femes,'  did  not  forget  her  chains.     Ai^  in  Stew- 

•  Cant.  i.  10.  ^  Cant.  iv.  0.  ^  Gen.  xir.  23. 

<^  Leiten,  roL  ii.  ktt,  30.        •  Voyage,  torn.  i.  p«  249..  ^  '  Ch.  x.  4. 
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art^s  Jonrney  to  Mequmez,  the  maids  of  the  Moc»"- 
ish  emperor's  palace  are  described  with  goIdclKiinbi 
aboat  their  necks. 

\  After  the  ornaments  fbr  the  neck  we  may  notice 
the  ornaments  for  the  hands.  The  arms  of  the 
Jewish  ladies,  like  those  of  the  modern  eastern- 
ladies,  were  commonly  bare  when  in  the  house, 
biit  <MTiamented  with  bracelets.*  These  bracelet^ 
however,  were  not  peculiar  to  the  females  ;  fw  we 
find  the  Amalekite  bringing  to  David,  Saul's  crown 
aiid  bracelet-''  And  tlie  hands  of  the  bridegroom, 
in  Cant  v.  14,  are  compared  to  gold  rings  set  with 
the  beryl,  or  having  bracelets  of  gold  set  with  hetyh 
But  though  they  wene  sometimes  worn  by  men  of 
higher  rank,  they  were  the^  common  appendages  of 
the  women^  and  consisted  either  of  cliains  of  gold^ 
6r  strings  of  pearl,  or  of  precious  stones.  In  Indiatn 
paintings,  the  arms,  both  above  and  below  the  A^ 
bow,  are  adorned  with  these  chains. 

But  if  they  ornamented  their  arms  with  brace* 
lets,  they  also  stained  their  nails,  and  sometimes 
their  hands  and  feet  with  the  *W>  kepkery  Cyprus, 
or  AUhennah.  (Lawsonia  in^tnis*)  It  occurs  in 
Catit  i.  14,  iv-  13,  but  is  translated  "  camphire,*^ 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  perfume  rather  than  as  a  dye. 
Dr.  Shaw*s  account  of  this  plant  is  as  foHows : 
•^  TThs  beautiful  odoriferous  plant,  if  it  is  not  an- 
nually, cut  and  kept  low,  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  putting  out  its  little  flowers  in  clusters,  whicb 
yield  a  mo^  grateful  smell  like  camphcH*,  and  may 
therefore  be  alluded  to  in  Cant.  i.  14.^ — The  leaves 
6f  this  plant,  afler  they  are.  dried  and  powdered,  are 

.     -  «.l8.  Hi.  li^.    Ezek.  xiL  \U  b  2  ean.i.  10,    <  , 
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disposed  of  to  good  advantage  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  For  with  this,  all  the  Afri- 
can ladies  that  can  purchase  it,  tinge  their  lips, 
hair,  hands,  and  feet,  rendering  them  thereby  of  a 
tawny  saffiron  colour,  which  with  them  is  reckoned 
a  great  beauty.***  Russell  mentions  the  same  prac- 
tice, of  dyeing  the  feet  and  hands  with  hennah,  as 
general  among  all  sects  and  conditions  at  Aleppo.^ 
Niebuhr  tells  us,  that  **  the  women  in  some  parts 
of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  have  the  same  custom.'**, 
And  Hasselquifit  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
the  practice :  "  The  al-henna,'*  says  he,  "  grows 
in  ladia^  and  in  Upper  Egypt,  flowering  from  May 
till  August;  the  leaves  are  pulverized,  and  made 
into  a  paste  with  water ;  they  bind  this  paste  on 
the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  op  all 
night}  this  gives  them  a  deep  yellow,  which  is 
greatly  admired  by  the  eastern  nations ;  the  colour 
lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks,  before  there  is  occa- 
sion to  renew  it  The  custom  is^so  ancient  in 
Egypt,"  adds  he,  "  that  I  have  seen  the  nails  of 
mummies  dyed  in  this  manner.  The  powder  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  yearly,  and  may  be 
reckoned  a  ^valuable  commodity.'"^  Such  are  the 
accounts  which  are  given  us  of  the  henna,  or  al- 
henna :  and  as  this  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
native  of  Palestine,  but  of  India  and  Egypt,  it 
seems  mentioned  in  Cant^  u  14«  as  a  curiosity 
growing  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi.  Parkhurst 
thinks  it  probable  (yO  III.)  that  the  Jews  might 
be  acquainted  with  its  uses  as  a  dye  or  tinge,  be- 
fore they  had  experienced  its  odoriferous  virtue ; 
and  might,  from  its  dyeing  quality,  have  given  it 

^P.llS,\H.       i»P.  103.        <  Antbie,  p.  ^,  SS.        ^  P.  94S. 
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the  name  of  kepher.  It  would  appear  that  stain-' 
ing  the  Hails,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  mark'  of  free-' 
dom  and  joj.  For,  in  Dent.  xxi.  12,  in- the  injunc- 
tion concerning  the  female  slave,  which  the  vietoi^ 
chose  to  take  to  wife,  it  is  said,  that  shfe  shall  pare 
her  nails,  or,  literally,  she  shall  make  her  nails  ( 
that  is,  stain  them.  And  Mephibosbeth,  during 
Da\id's  absence  from  Jerusalem,  is  said,  not  to 
have  dressed,  literally,  not  to  have  stained  bis  feet.* 
Bruce  says  that  the  henna  is  used  both  as  m  oma-. 
inent  and  an  astringent,  to  keep  them  dry  from 
sweat        '  I  ,      : 

Many  of  the  poor  in  Palestine  at  this  day  wear' 
ho  ski/Uf  but  those  in  easier  circumstances  do,  and 
they  sire  commonly  of  linen,  cotton,  or  gauze,  but 
those  of  the  Arabs  are  of  woollen  *  Lady  Mary 
W.  Montagu,  who  dressed  in  the  Turkish  manner 
when  at  AdrianoplCi  say^  *^  My  smoke  is  of  a  fine 
white  gauze,  edged  with  embroidery.  It  has  widie 
sleeves,  hanging  half  way  down  the  arm,  and  is 
closed  at  the  hedc  with  a  diamond  button ;  but 
the  shape  and  colour  of  the  bosoiin  is  very;  well 
to  be  distinguished  through  it^""  'This  under 
garment  was  anciently  called  j^D,  Sedin^  ^  and  is 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13}  Proy.  xkxL  24; 
Around  the  breasts  they  had  also  a  kind  of  fascia 
pectondis,  or  zone^  compressing  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  make  them  appear  plump  and  round. 
It  is  mentioned  in  l^cod.  xxxv.  22,  where  it  is  ren^ 
dered  <<' tablets,''  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  of 
gold,  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  explain, 
if  we  had  not  known,  that  tl^e  ladies  jl;i  |t)e  East 
use  such  cases,  but  so  pliable,  as  to  favour  every 

*  2  Sua.  xix.  Si.  ^  Shaw,  p.  988.  ""  Letter  S9. 
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motion  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  poor  are  g^ 
nerally  of  wood,  flexibly  wiroisght*  But^  besides 
these  zones,  the  Jewish  ladies  had  ^Iso  fine  lioen^^^ 
or  fine  linen  vests,  as  Lowth  renders  jtlie  wordji 
wl^ch  sat  close  to  the  body  like  the  **  ^antery"  oif 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu/  which  was  '^  ^  waistcoat 
made^  close  to  the  shape,*'  and  perhaps  also  some^ 
^Qies  as  elegant  as  hers,  which  was  white  ayd  gol4 
damaskv 

T^e  ,gawn  or  upper  robe  of  the  Jewish  womein 
yaried  much,  according  to  their  station,  Thu^  in 
the  case  of  Ruth''  it  must  have  been  of  a  consii 
derable  size,  in  order  to  hpld  so  much  barley.  Acr 
cordiogly.  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  it  no  other  than  the 
hyke  \  the  finer  sort  pf  which,  as  still  worn  by  th^ 
ladies,  and  persons  of  distinction  among  the  Arabs^ 
be  takes  to  answer  the  titT^,  or  peplu^  gf  tifp 
Oreeks.  In  the  Indian  paintiqgs  particularly^  the 
thin  and  beautifully  flowered  ga.uze,  which  ap7 
pears  over  a  thick  dark,  coloured  slip,  gives  us  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  chapgeable  suits  of  apparel| 
embroidered  robes,  and  transparent  garmentS| 
which  are  spokeii  .of  by  our  tran^tors,  and  Bishpg 
Lowth,  in  their  explanation  of  Is.  iii.  22,  Ezekiel 
xvi.  10  J  without  having  recourse  to  those^  whicl| 
were  w)fq  by  the  Lacede^ipnian  and  Coap  couf:- 
tezans*'' 

.  Girdles  ^XQ  frequently  .mentioned  in  Scriptural 
.a,s  a  p^  of  female  dress,  and  those  of  the  highef 
ranks  )»rere  elegantly  embroidered*  Th^  were  fa$; 
tened  by  a  clasip  of  v.9xious  mat^ials,  according  to 

•  MicbttTlr,  Hcr<m's  edit  vol.  fi.  p/S4t.       '       »  Ts.  ili.  23. 
*.  « Vol.  il.  p. !«,  «Ch.4ii«15.         *  ^ 

«  PluUrch,  Vita  Nijmie.    Horace^  Lib.  i.  Sat.  2,  vers.  101. 
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the  rank  md  tsfite  of  the  wjeifeirer.  in  the  desciii^^/ 
(ion  of  ihe  spouse^  in  C^nt^  viL  %  the  dasps  fXher 
girdle  were  so  foriQed,  as  to  look  like  a  gdhlet  fflledl 
vith  liquor>  or  mixed  urine ;  as  it  might  faaXy  be 
madie  to  d(S  by  a  |»roper  disposition  of  the  preiciqu^ 
stones.*  3eautifid  girdles  still  make  a  prominent- 
^ture*  in  the  dress  of  die  eastern  ladiesip  fbr  Dr>: 
Chanfdler,^  when  deseribiiig  t^  dress  crf^a  Onsetohr 
lady,  says,  ^  A  rich  jsone^vicooipasses  her  waisi:,  and' 
jis  fastened  before  by  clasps  of  silver  gilded^  or  v(i 
gold  set  with  precious  stones.''  In  Rnssdi's  Natiiml^ 
History  of  AJ^po,  p.  101,  is  a  print  of  a  Turkic  ^ 
lady,  whose  clasp  lodks  like  three  artificial  ilo««irs> 
of  precious  stones,.  And  Niebuhr''  presents  n^r 
ill  tab.  ^,  with  a  Grecian  lady  of  Alexandm,  i^*^ 
JEgypt,  the  clasp  of  wh^^e  giitUe  resembles  itmqr 
little  <mX  shieAds,  having  a  flower  it)  the  jDsddl^. 

In  the  East  the  ladies  wear  dfwi00r^y  and  the' 
same  deems  to  have  been  the  case  formerly,  fk>r 
Harmer,  ift/hit^  Outline  of  a  Commientary  on  Sedo**. 
mon's  Songy  di.  v\i.  3,  ^considers  )the  word,  ^hich: 
is  rendi^€(d  ^Vi<H9ts,"  as  more  pwporiy  meittniig^r 
that  concealed  dress  or  eoveriiig  for  the  legs,  whfek 
is  still  worn  by  the  Mooridi  and  Tuiidah.  W(mifi4 
of  rank*  l^et  a  female,  however,  be  the  coofimeiN 
taMr  h^e.  ^'  The  first  part  of  my  <]ress,?  itoyat 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagt,^  «'  is  a  pair  of  dswMtiL^ 
very  full)  that  reaches  to  my  shoes,  and  canceiiii^ 
thief  legs  An^  mor6  4[nodefttly  thM  yikur  p^tticoat^p 
They  are  <c^  a  thiii  tm^dhva:^  damask,  htW9^^ 

t  r 

,  I 

•  •  •  •  .      .  »  .       .         ,       ,♦ 

'  »  ilansisr'aOilliielutf kaeiiiCattttMbta^ 
i^bcre  see  anore.      ' 

^  Travels  in  6r^^^  p.  \23,  12i 

c.ytty90k'eiiilrfl}>ie>ifiiii.Lp.  13^  ^  Vol  a..LiCUdft.  > 
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vfi&k  silver  flowers.  Over  .my  dntvens  hadg^^my 
smock,  of  fine  white  .silk  gau^e,  edged  mtk  em- 
broideiy/?  . 

Wbenuthe  drawers  were  not  so  k>^g  ^  ber  J%(|y- 
stnp  desf nbes.them,  the  legs  we^  ornameot^  with . 
rings  or  chains  of  gdd»  which  Me  csUed./'  tbe  c^^ 
nansenta  for  ihe  leg^'  in  Is.  iii.  SO.    I^liny,'^  loeo- . 
dons  jthe  compedes,  or  fetters  pf  silirer,  ^hich  were  • 
wom  by  women  of  the  lower  ranks  among  tl^e  Ror. 
ttmn&    Niebubr. speaks  of  the  great  rings,  which 
the  poor,  and  tke.  danoing  women  m  BgypW  tod 
an  Arabian  woman  of  thp  de^iert,  w^oce  ronq;^ 
tiieir  Icgs.^  I>r.  Shaw»  in  his  Travels,  p«  ^l,  men? 
tjons  the  ^haekles,  or  tinkling,  ornaments  f^  the 
&et,  as  a  part  of  the  constant  dress  pf  the;  Moorish, 
women*  And  Stewart,  in  his  Journey  to  Meqpinez, 
says,  that  ^'  the:  Moorish  women,  in  those  parts^ 
haw  bracelets  about  tib^  wx»  and  i^gs/'    l^hilst 
Ranwdff  tells  us,  that  f  th^.  Arab.wc^nen,  whpm^ 
he  saw  in  bis  goixig  down  the  Enphiatj^  j^oije  riqgs 
about  4i)eir  legs  and  hands,  and  soni^times  a  gnod. 
many  together,  which,  in  their  Pepping,  slipped  up 
and  down,  and  w  made  ^  great  noise/'    To  all; 
diese  we  may  add  the  testxmony  of  Chardin,  that. 
^'iu  Persia  and  Arabia,  they  wear  rings,  about  theiir^ 
ancles,  which  are  fuU.of  little  bells.    Tb^a^e  the 
diildcen,  and  young  giris,  take  a  particular  plea-i 
wue  ita  giving  motion,  with  which  .view  they  wvMk. 
quick  1'!  which  wwds  of  Cbardio  expWin  I/s.  iiL  16, 
whiece  iti^  mdp  thiat  they  valjk:.  <^  mincing  as  they 
go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet.*' 

But  whilst  the  legs  were  omamaited  with,  riags 
and  bells,  the  feet  aJso  were  commonly  ornamented' 

i  «   .         .         • »    •     • 

u  Nat.  lib«  xxjeUL  cap.  19l         >  Tom.  i.  p.  tSS,  li^  IM.' 
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with  samdals.  Hence^  the  bridegroom,  when  speak*' 
ing  of  >th<s  spoti$e)  in  Cant.  vii.  1,  says  **  How 
beatttiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes  (or  sandals,)  O 
prinoe's  daughter!^  fVom  which  we  learn,  that 
tbese  were,  anciently,  an  eminent  part  of  eastern 
female -finery.  So  Judith,  ch.  x,  4,  when  she  pro- 
posed to  charm  Holoferaes,  took  her  sandals  (irw^ 
ictkiu)  upon  her  feet ;  and  in  ch.  xvi.  9,  it  is  said 
that  her  «andals  ravished  his  eyes.  Homer  also,  iii 
the  brief  description  which  be  gives  of  Juno's  dress, 
when  she  intended  to  captivate  Jupiter,  does  not 
omit  to  mention  her  sapdak.*  And  in  modem 
times.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  when  describmg  her 
Turkish  dress,  "^  says,  *'  my  shoes  are  of  white  kid 
leather,  embroidered  with  gold  ;*'  and  of  the  fair 
Fatima,  ^  she  observes  that  "  her  sKppers  were 
white  sajtin,  finely  embroidered.^'  On  the  ancient 
sandals  there  appears,  ho^i^ver,  to  have  been  somC" 
thing  more  than  embroidery.  For  they  rather' 
seem  to  have  resembled  the  sandals  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  frequently  make  a  tinkling  noise,  by  reason 
of  the  ornaments  which  are  attached  to  them ; 
since  we  read  of  tinkling  ornaments  for  the  feet,* 
as  well  as  of  rings  on  the  legs.  In  Ezek.  xvi.  10,' 
mekitioa'  is  made  of  sandals  ^badgers'  skins,  which 
ware  accounted  a  luxury.  When  tanned,  fhey  re- 
semble Turkey  leather,  and  were  probably  used  as 
a  substitute.  Mr.  Harmer  tells  us,  that  they  are 
less  exposed  to^crack  than  most  kinds  of  leather, 
and  are  more  durable.^ 

Thus  have-  we  attended  to  those '  parts  of  the 
house  dress,  which  may  be  considered  as  common, 

*  II.  xiv.  186.        OLett  29,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  .  c  Letter  33.    j 

<>  Is.  iii.  IS.  «  Obaerr.  ch.  11,  ofo.  43,  Clarke's  edit. 
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but  there  Were  several  other  which  "were  bocasidn-^- 
s^ly  lidded.  It  was  their  usual  practice,  for  in<- 
srtUBce,  when  they  went  abroad,  to  Wear  somediiDg 
to  cpyer  all  l^e  face,  exce|>t  the  eyes,  imd  that  hid. 
Ilie  wh(de  dress  of  the  head :  this  is  translated 
^^  mantles,''  in  Is.  iiL  22*  It  consisted  of  ^  large 
veil,  and  in  cold  weather  of  a  burnoose,  €x  cloak. 
And  when  they  sat  in  the  houses  pdrfume  boxes 
were  almost  their  .constant  companions.  Soioe  of 
theses  in  present  use,  ar^  as  large  as  the  band ;  the 
common  ones  are  of  gold ;  the  others  are  covered 
with  jewdB.  They  are  iuU  of  holes,  «nd  flled 
with  a  bl&ck  paste,  very  light,  made  of  knusk  and 
amber,  but  of  a  veiy  strong  smdU/  It  is  t/b  these 
that  the  spouse  alludes,  when  she  says.  Cant  i.  Id,. 
**  A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  weU-bek>ved  unto  me  i 
he  shall  .lie  all  night  betwixt  my  hrtasts ;''  fiir  n 
bundle,  or  smaU  casket  of  myrrh,  is  the  same  part 
of  dress  as  the  perfume  boxes  of  the  andent  east«> 
9fH  ladies,  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  gold 
chain,  so  bs  to  fall  down  upon  the  breast,  as  Idw  a&r 
the  girdle.  In  this  pcnnt  of  view  the  words  mieaii, 
that  he  was  dear  to  her  as  the  caakM  x>f  myrvh, 
which  remained  always  in  her  bosom*^  *  ;  . 

But  if  they  used  perfume  boxes  to  destroy  the 
effects  of  a  profuse  perspiration,. so  d&itfa^  almoa^ 
always  a^ear  with  a  handkeitdiief^  at  least  .we 
may  conjecture  thiis,  from  the  universality  of  the 
present  practice,  ^r  Jcdftn  Cbaidin'' .  tisUa  us,,  thai 
**  the  fashion  of  wearing  wrdu^bit  haiidlBerchiirfa,  da 
general  ^n  Arabia;  Syria,  Palostine,  and^enertily 

^  «  Complete  System' of  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  175.'  '^ 

*  Outlines  of  a  New  Commentory  oil  Solomon's  Song,  p,  105,  &a 

*  MS.  vol.  vi.  quoted  hy  Hvrmer. 
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in  all  the  Tm^ish.  empire.  Tliey  are  wroi%b| 
With  the  needle,  and  it  is  the  amusement  of  thd 
fair  sex  to  make  them  for  thdr  relations  or  fiivou<» 
rites.  They  have  them  almost  constantly  in  theii 
hands,  in  these  warm  countries,  to  .wipe  off  sweat." 
This  custom  of  using  handkerchiefs  is  as  aacient 
as  it  is  Universal ;  for  Niebuhr,  when  exomkiin^ 
the  antiquities  of  the  island  Elephanta,  near  Bomi 
bay,  says,  ^^  in  many  places  the  handkerchief,  st&H 
used  thrcmgh  all  India,  is  observable  in  the  band^ 
of  the  inferior  figures."  • 

Anotlier  accompaniment  of  female  dress  liras  th* 
hand  mirror.  We  find  the  first  meUtion  of  them  in 
£xod.  xxxviii.  8w  They  were  evidently  specula^  or 
metallic  mirrors  ;  for  Moses  made  the  foot  of  >the 
laveit,  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  taberaade.  Bishidp 
Lowth  tells  us,  that  he  had  a  metalline  mirror, 
found  in  Hercolaneum,  which  was  not  above  thre4) 
inches  square.^  And  we  are  informed  by  l)r« 
Shaw,  p.  S41,  that  looking-glasses  are  still  part  of 
th^  dress  of  the  Moorish  women  in  Barbaiy  ;  that 
they  hang  them  constantly  upon  their  breasts  j  and 
that  Ikbey  do  Hot  lay  diem  aside  even  in  the  mic^ 
of  theii^  diost  laborious  employments.  The  docMi 
does  not  tell  us  i^what  inetal  they  are  compost  ^ 
but  Chardin  says  they  are  of  Bteel,  and  fyt  fht 
most  part  convex.  .  Perhaps  the  geiierali4;y  of  thbse 
used  by  the  Jewish  women  were  of  this  metal  j,  for 
we  find  the  sky  in  J6b  xxxvii.  18,  compared  to  f 
inolten  looking-glass,  or  to  a  specuhim  of  po*^ 
lished  steel;   Having  thus  attended  to  the  different 

*  Heron  a  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  399.  .       ^  Notes  on  Is.  ch.  viii.  )•  ; 
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parts  of  female  dress,  we  may  conclude  die  sutigect 
by  remaking,  that  we  have  an  instance  of  a  full 
diressed  woman,  in  Judith,  when  she  went  to  at* 
tract  the  notice  of  Holofemes/ 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all,  that  the 
fashion  of  the  dresses  of  both  sexes  among  the 
Jews  was  very  stationary,  and,  therefore,  that  ward- 
robes were  accounted  family  riches,^  and  descend- 
ed from  generation  to  generation.  This  accounts 
fiNT  the  ease  with  which  Jehu's  mandate  was  obeyed, 
when  he  ordered  400  vestments  for  the  priests  of 
Baal,  that  none  might  escape.  "^  And  the  classic 
schdar  will  instantly  recollect  the  5000  chlamydes 
or  cloaks,  which  Lucullus  could  iumish  to  those 
who  asked  fainl/ 

Ev^ry  age  also  hath  had  its  fitvourite  colour, 
some  being  accounted  more  distinctive  of  rank 
than  others.  Thus  blue*  or  purple,  as  having  a 
shade  of  blue,'  was  anciently  accounted  honour- 
able  ;  whereas  bliie  is  now  the  common  colour, .  of 
the  lower  ranks  in  the  East.^  The  reason  is,  that 
the  ancient  purple  was  obtained  from  the  murex,  a 
species  of  shell-fish,  particularly  described  by  Pliny,'' 
v^ry  rare,  and  only  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tyre ;  hence  the  Tyrian  purple,  which 
could  only  be  purchased  by  emperors,  and  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold ;  whereas  the  present  blue 
colour  is  procured  from  indigo.    The  scarlet  and 

•  Judith  X.  S^  i ;  zli.  15.  For  farther  infomati^Dy  oooralt  Bishop 
Lowth't  new  tranaktion  of  Isaiah,  ch.  iii.  18 — 84;  Fleuiy's  Mannen 
flf  Che  aaciiDt  landites,  part  iL  ch.  6 ;  .and  Schroederi  CommeiitarMB 
philolopoo-criticus  de  Vestitu  Mulienlni  Hebrcaruin. 

^  Matth.  vi.  19—91.  e  53  Kings  x.  92. 

^  Hor.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  6.         «  £aek.  xxiu.  6.       '  Acu  xvi.  14. 

f  Hasadqnlst,  p.  244, 1^45.       ^  Hist.  Nat.  Hb.  ix.  cap.  36. 
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crimson  of  the  ancients  were  different  from  the  pur- 
ple ;  for  these  were  produced  from  a  worm  or  in* 
sect»  which  grew  in  a  coccus  or  excrescence  of  a 
shrub  of  the  ilex  kind,*  like  the  cochineal  worm  in 
the  opuntia  of  America.^  There  is  a  shrub  of  this 
kindi  says  Lrowth,  on  Is.  i.  18,  that  grows  in  Pro- 
vence and  Languedoc^  and  produces  the  like  in- 
sect,  called  the  kermes  oak,  from  kermez,  the  Ara- 
bic word  for  this  colour  i  whence  our  word  crim- 
son is  derived* — Mr.  Bruce»  when  at  Tyre,  on  his 
way  to  the  source  of  the  Nile,  tried  to  cJbtain  some 
of  these  fishes,  from  which  the  ancient  purple  waa 
said  to  have  been  made,  but  could  find  none,  aifler 
diligent  fishing ;  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
whole  is  fabulous,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  con- 
ceal their  knowledge  of  cochineal. 

Before  finishing  the  article,  I  shall  add  a  few 
short  notices.  Woollen  garments  were  not  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Jews."^  John  the  Baptist's 
garment  was  a  coarse  cloth  of  camePs  hair,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  two  dervishes  which  Captain 
Light  saw  in  Egypt ;  who  had  a  cloak  of  that  ma- 
terial, thrown  over  their  shoulders,  and  tied  in  front 
to  their  breast,  with  a  girdle  of  skin  round  their 
loins."*  Bishop  Pococke,  when  describing  tlie  dresses 
of  Egypt,  says,  that  when  riding  they  drop  their 
upper  garment  around  them  on  the  saddle  j*  and 
La  Roque  telh  us,  that  the  riding  dress  of  the 
Arabs  is  a  piece  of  cloth  doubled  for  a  cloak,  and 
sewed  at  the  edges  like  a  sack,  leaving  a  hole  at  the 
corners  for  the  arms,  and  the  fore  part  is  cut  open, 
^nd  a  place  cut  out  for  the  neck.    Small  boots  of 

»  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.      >»  See  UUoa't  Vojage,  b.  t.  ch.  9. 
«  £idi.  zUt.  17>  18.        <*  Traveli,  p.  135.        •  VoL  i.  p.  190. 
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yellow  mofocco,  without  stockings,  cover  the  legs.* 
^ese  may,  perhaps,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  Israeli 
Ttish  horsemen.  And  as  Daniel'  and  the  Jews 
Kved  long  in  Babylon,  Herodotus's  account  of  the 
'Babylonian  dress  may  serve  to  explain  a  passage  of 
Scripture.  Thus  he  tells  us,*"  that  in  his  ttme^ 
which  was  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  events 
Recorded  iti'Dan.  chap.  iii.  the  dress  of  the  Baby- 
lonians consisted  of  a  tuiiic  of  linen,  reaching  down 
to  the  feet,  over  this  another  tunic  of  wooHeo,  and 
over  all  a  white  short  cloak  or  mantle,  and  that  oii 
their  heads  they  wore  turbans.  This  Parkhurst 
aj^lies.  Lex.  ^*^,  to  the  explanation  of  Dan.  iii. 
21.  "  Then  these  three  men  were  bound  in  their 
cloaks,  their  turbans,  and  their  upp^  woollen  tu^ 
nics,  and  their  under  linen  tunics.*^  And  as,  ac^ 
tording  to  this  interpretation,  outer  garments  are 
particularly  described,  we  see  the  propriety  with 
which  it  is  observed  in  verse  27>  that  these  were 
not  changed  by  the  fire. 

SECT.  V. 
Entertainments  of  the  Jews. 

Funiitine  of  ao  eastern  kitchen.  Fire-plsoei ;  fuel,  dther  wood, 
gv«i88vOf  dried  cow*duiig,  Bn«d»  bow.  btke^  leaTened,  toasted> 
Tettunony  of  trayeUers.  Public  ovens,  their  way  of  sending  bread 
to  them.  £astem  bread  not  good  above  a  day.  Their  better  kind 
of  cakes  ;  their  cracknels.  Bread  their  principal  food,  eaten  with 
o9,  &C; ;  wheat,  parched,  com,  baiiey,  beans,  savnier  fimitsi,  roots; 
miU^    Butter,  how  made  by  them ;  butter-milk  a  luxury ;  leban,^ 

.  how  prepared ;  cheeses  of  the  £ast,  how  made ;  not  good.  The  ge-> 
neral  diet  at  Aleppo,  and  of  the  Arabs.    An  eastern  breakfast,  din* 

ner,  and  supper.    They  use  no  spoons ;  are  care(ul  how  they  drink 

•    -  .... 

.  •  Piige  508,  «09.  *  Lib.  r.  cap.  195. 
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"wa|ber;luiTe  wine  at  table;  their  ^ine  often  mlHldy;,  tbe  c'mi^ 
liearer's  office ;  banqueting  cups.  Manner  of  sitting  at  meat,  Pub« 
lie  feasts :  portions  sent  to  those  who  could  not  attend ;  men  and 
women  sat  often  at  different  tables :  the  In^roents  given  to  the 
poor.  Peoji^  in  the  East  visit  a£^  supper^  as  well  4s  tlyrough  ttke 
day.  The  earliest  aooounts  of  a  grace  at  meat.  Mpdem  Jews  very 
particular  as  to  their  food ;  have  butchers  with  certificates  that 
they  kill  according  to  law ;  two  kinds  of  dishes ;  their  way  of  eafi 
wg ;  their  bread,  and  manner  of  baking. 

The  furniture  of  a  Jewish  kitchen  cannot  now  be 
easily  ascertained  ;,  but  that  of  the  common  people 
was  perhaps  not  unlike  the  furniture  of  the  pre- 
sent Arabs,  which  consists  of  the  following  articles, 
1st,  Hair  sacks,  trunks,  and  baskets,,  all  covered 
with  skin,  in  which  they  keep  their  kettles  and 
pots,  great  wooden  bowls,  hand-mills,  and  pitchers/ 
2d,  Skins  for  keeping  water,  which  are  made  by 
cutting  off  tlie  head  and  feet  of  a  he-goat  or  kid^ 
drawing  out  the  carcass  without  opening  the  belly^ 
sewing  up  the  holes,  and  tying  them  round  the 
neck  when  full.     Thus  do  they  resemble  the  goat- 
skin bottles  of  Horner,^  and  the  dubbars  of  India ; 
and  as  they  are  often  blackened  by  the  smoke  of 
their  tents,  the  Psalmist  alludes  to  them  when  he 
says/  that  he  was  "  become  as  a  bottle  in  the 
dmoke***    3d,  Vessels  made  of  clay,  and  even  of 
dried  cow-dung ;''  but  those  of  the  emirs  or  chiefs 
are  of  wood,  beautifully  painted ;  or  of  Copper^ 
neatly  tinned.  •    4th,  Earthen  jars  or  pitchers,  both 
for  carrying  water,  and  preserving  com  from  worms 
and  insects ;  which  might  readily  have  supplied 

•  La  Roqne,  p.  176, 176.    Shaw,  p.  231.  ^  II.  xli.  tie. 

.  c  Ps.  cxiz.  83.  , 

<i  Mishna,  Tractat.  de  Tentoriis,  cap.  v.  sect.  5;  vi.  sect.  1.     De 
LolMn«  MaovvRiy  eajK  f.  sect  2i 

«  La  Roque^pb- 11/12.  • 
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Gideon  with  the  number  mentioned  in  Judges  vii. 
16,  19,  20.  Every  thing  almost  is  kept  by  the 
Arab»  in  ddns  to  keep  it  cooU  preserve  it  from  in- 
sects, and  defend  it  from  dust,  whidi  is  there 
so  fine,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  no.  chest  can 

e;i^clude  it*. 

The  fire-places,  in  the  eastern'  houses,  are  either 
on  the  hearth,  or  formed  of  two  or  three  stones  set 
ovef  an  a^h-pit,  on  which  are  placed  their  pots  and 
kettles. — ^But  ^e  o\ight  particularly  to  remark  their 
scarcity  of  fuel.     There  is  ho '  mention  made  of 
mineral  coal  in  Jiidea ;  and  wood,  in  a  closely  peo- 
pled and  minutely  divided  country,  could  not  be 
abundant.    At  tlie  present  day  there  are  few  plan- 
tations, from  a  different  cause,  the  insecurity  of 
property  and  of  life.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  required  little  fuel,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year ;  yet  the  preparing  of  vic- 
tuals, and  the  warming  of  apartn^ents  in  the  winter 
season,  necessarily  required  a  considerable  quan- 
tity.   Hence  the  methods  which  were  often  resort- 
ed to  for  supplying  it,  by  collecting  the  prunings 
of  vines,  *  brushwood,  stubble,  grass,  ^  stalks   of 
flowers,  bones  of  animals,  ^  and  cow-dung.  Indeed,^ 
that  is  the  practice  of  tliese  countries  iat  the  pre- 
sent  day.     For  Dr.  Russell  tells  us,  that,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  wood,  they  use  wood  and  charcoal 
in  their  rooms ;  but  heat  their  public  baths  with 
cow-dung  and  the  parings  of  fruit  •    And  Pitts 
tells  us,  that,  at  Grand  Cairo,  they  commonly  warm 
their  ovens  with  dried  horse  and  cow-dung,  or 
mire  from  the  streets ;  what  wood  they  have,  be- 

«  Harmer,  Ob.  vol.  i.  p.  iss.     »» J^xek.  xf.  4.   .  «  Malth.  fL  SO. .  i 
*  E2ek.  xxiv.  6,  lo.  «  VoL  i.  p.  S8.  . 
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iiig  brought  from  parts  adjmning  to  the  Black  S«^ 
and  sold  by  weight  at  a  liigh  price.  *    The  Ar^bs 
•use.  dried  cow-dung  in  baking  their  bread ;  and 
D'Arvieux  complains  that  their  bread  smelt  of  it«  ^ 
They  carefiilly,  therefore,  collect  in  these  couiv- 
'tries,  both  sheep,  and  cow,  and  camel-dung }  and 
carrying  them  without  their  cities,  as  Dr.  Russell 
informs  us,  lay  them  in  large  heaps  to  dry,  where 
they  become  very  offensive  ;  and  then  build  them 
into  stacks,  and  thatch  them.     Sir  John  Chardin 
confirms  these  remarks,  by  telling  us,  that  the 
eastern  people,  in  general,  always  use  dried  cow- 
:dung  for  baking  bread,  boiling  pots,  and  dressing 
all  the  kinds  of  victuals  that  are  easily  cooked, 
owing  to  the  general  scarcity  of  wood.     The  Hin- 
/doos  use  it  for  another  reason,  namely,  to  drive 
away  gnats,  mosquitos,  &c.  by  its  smell,  and  that 
no  insect  may  be  destroyed,  and  thereby  no  oflfence 
•given  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration^     Henqe, 
.  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  cart-loads  of  dried  cow- 
dung  are  brought  for  sale. — This  usage  of  cow, 
'  and  even  of  human  dung,  in  the  dressing  pf  vic- 
tuals, serves  to  explain  some  texts  of  Scripture  i-r^ 
Thus,  in  I  Sam.  iL  8,  it  is  said,  that  God  **  liflketh 
•  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill  (or  place  where 
that  fuel  was  kept,  and  which  was  conunonly  the 
meanest  part  of  the  house,)  to  set  him  among 
princes.''     And  in  Ezekiel  iv.  1^  it  hath  often 
been  the  subject  of  ridicule  an\ong  infidels,  that 
.  God  commanded  the  prophet  to  eat  bread  ma4c 
of  human  dung  ;  whereas  he  only  enjoined  him  to 
:  bake  it  with  that  disagreeable  kind  of  fuel,  ^  to 
•«how  the  Israelites  the  straits  to  which  they  would 

»P.  104.  «»P.  193,  194. 
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be  reduced  in  the  siege ;  and  which,  wlien  he  ob- 
jected against,  he  was  allowed  to  exchange  for 
dried  cow-dung,  or  the  ordinary  kind  of  fuel.  *— * 
This  dried  dung  is  ccmimonly  reserved  by  the 
pe<^e  of  the  East  as  their  store ;  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  save  it,  they  employ,  when  they  can 
procure  tliem,  thorns,  ^  vine-twigs,  whose  ashes 
they  collect  for  washing  their  liiien,  furze,  grass, 
withered  stalks  of  herbs  and  flowers,  and  whatever 
is  thrown  into  the  dust-hole,  or  into  the  street. ' 
Hence  the  allusion  of  our  Saviour  in  Matth.  vi. 
SO,  when  he  says  of  the  grass,  that  it  is  collected, 
dried,  and  cast  into  the  oven,  to  assist  in  dressing 
their  victuals. 

In  ccmsidering  the  cookery  of  the  East,  the  first 
thing  naturally  to  be  attended  to  is  their  bread. 
This  is  commonly  baked  in  a  wooden  bowl  or 
kneading  trough,  as  it  is  called  in  Exod.  viii.  3, 
and  xii.  34,  in  which  the  dough  is  mixed  with  lea- 
ven, ^  formed  sometimes  of  the  lees*  of  wine,  used 
as  yeast,  but  commonly  of  dough,  kept  until  it  be- 
comes sour;  which  it  does,  when  a  part  of  the 
former  day's  baking  is  reserved  to  be  leaven  for 
the  present  * — After  it  is  leavened  and  formed  in- 
to loaves,  the  most  ancient  way  of  baking,  of  wUch 
we  have  any  account,  is  that  by  Sarah  £or  the  an- 
gels, in  Gen.  xviii.  6,  when  she  baked  them  ^*  upon 
the  hearth ;"  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  East  Rauwolff  observes  that  **  they 
frequently  baked  bread,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 

»  Esek.  iv.  15.  See  also  A  Vindication  of  the  Sacred  Books  and 
of  Joaepbui,  against  Voltaire,  by  the  late  Dr.  FindUy  of  Glasgow : 
Fart  ii  sect.  S.       b  j^i  ^9.      c  Clarke's  Harmed  cb.  iy.  ob..SD. 

^  Shaw,  pref.  xi.  xii.  and  Trav.  p.  1231. 

*  Clarke's  Harmer,  cb.  it.  ob.  15. 
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on  the  ground  heated  for  that  purpose  by  fire } 
CQvering  their  cakes  of  bread  with  ashes  and  coals, 
and  turning  them  several  times,  till  they  were 
enough/'  *  Busbequius  mentions  the  baking  of 
bread  under  the  coals,  by  the  women  of  Bulgaria 
in  Turkey,  as  an  usual  practice  in  his  time.  ^ — ^And, 
not  to  multiply  testimonies  of  a  fact  so  well  known, 
I  shall  only  furtlier  add  the  account  of  Niebuhr^  * 
«*  The  Arabs  of  the  desert,*'  says  be,  «  sometimes 
put  a  ball  of  paste  upon  coals  of  lighted  wood,  or 
upon  camePs-dung  dried ;  they  cover  it  carefully 
with  this  fire,  in  order  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
penetrated  by  it;  they  afterwards  take  off  tli^ 
ashes,  and  eat  it  hot"  Ray^  says  that  the  loaf  is 
commonly  about  an  inch  thick.— But,  although 
this  be  the  most  ancient  way,  it  is  far  from  being 
the  only  one  in  which  the  easterns  bake  their 
bread.  For  sometimes  they  bake  it  in  a  Ta-jen,  or 
shallow  earthen  vessel,  Uke  a  frying-pan,*  probably 
alluded  to  in  Lev.  ii.  7 ;  sometimes  on  small  con* 
vex  plates  of  iron  or  copper,-  which  they  keep  for 
the  purpose,  and  on  which  the  bread  is  thin  like 
skins,'  alluded  to  perhaps  in  Lev.  ii.  5 ;  and  some* 
times  around  the  outside  of  a  great  stone  pitcher, 
properly  heated,  on  which  they  pour  a  thin  paste 
of  meal  and  water,  which  is  baked  in  an  instant 
by  evaporating  the  moisture.'  Farkhurst  thinks 
this  alluded  to  in  Exod.  xvi.  31.  Sometimes,  also, 
they  bake  it  in  an  oven  in  the  ground,  four  or  five 
feet  deep,  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  well  plaster- 
ed with  mortar,  against  whoae  sides,  when  heated, 

*  Harm.  Ob.  vol.  L  p.  889.        ^  De  Legit.  Ture.  epist.  i.  p.  48^ 
«  Descript  de  F Aiabie^  p.  4«.    ^  CoUeetioii  of  Tnvds^  p.  Ii9, 150. 
«  81iaw>  p.  S31.  '  Pococke,  yoI.  ii.  p.  99.  f  P'Arrieiiz,  p^  Its,  193. 
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they  place  the  bread,  which  is  commonly  long,  and 

.not  thicker  than  the  finger,  where  it  is  baked  in  a 

moment  ;•  and  sometimes  they  use  an  oven  about 

fifteen  inches  wide  at  top,  and  gradually  growing 

wider  towards  the  bottom,  against  the  inner  sides  of 

^  which,  when  heated  with  wood,  and  perfectly  cleared 

of  smoke,  by  having  nothing  but  embers  below,  they 

fix  the  cakes,  by  wetting  that  side  of  them  which  is  to 

adhere  to  the  oven,  and  watching  them  till  they  are 

ready,  lest  they  should  fall  down  among  the  embers. 

'  In  this  way,  they  can  keep  three  or  four  of  these 

in  the  oven  at  one  time ;  and  they  preserve  their 

•  arms  from  being  scorched,  by  dipping  them  every 

•  time  in  water.  ^    Not  unfrequently,  also,  they  bake 
their  bread  in  a  public  oven,  to  save  fuel,  alluded 

;  to  in  Lev.  xxvi.  @6  ;  and  when  that  plan  13  adopt- 
ed, the  women  prepare  the  dough  at  home ;  the 
baker  sends  his  boys  to  give  notice,  that  he  is  ready 
'  to  receive  it ;  those  who  have  it  ready,  knock  at 
the  inside  of  their  doors  to  make  the  boys  hear ; 
'  and,  on  their  approach,  open  their  doors  a  little, 
'  and  hide  their  faces  while  giving  it ;  and  after  it  is 
baked  it  is  returned  with  the   same  fonnalities. "" 
.  We  read  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  of  a  bakers*  street  be- 
ing in  Jerusalem.— The  common  eastern  cakes  are 
small,  thin,   and  moist;    hence   the  reason  why 
:  three  are  said  to  have  been  required  for  a  single 
.person,  in  Luke  xi.  5.    And  they  need  to  be  eaten 
5  new,  since,  if  older  than  a  day,  they  are  almost 
'good  for  nothing ;  which  was  the  reason  why  the 
^person  asking  had  none  of  his  own,  and  therefore 
applied  to  a  neighbour  who,  having  children,  might 

>  Clarke's  Haraier,  chap.  iv.  ob.  II. 

^  JackMti'B  Jouniey  to  India,  p*  SO,  «  Pitts,  p.  65, 
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have  re^vecl  some  for  their  use»  md  tberdiy  have 
to  supply  his  necessity.  But  besides  these  commoa 
cakfSi  they  have  a  better  and  richer  kind^  made 
with  the  yolks  of  egg^,  and  mixed  and  sprinkled 
with  sesamum,  coriander,  and  wild  safirQn/  They 
have  also  ru^ks,  aqd  biscuits  for  travelling,  which 
will  keep  a  long  time.^  The  word  traQslat^d  cjnadc- 
n^ls,  in  I  l^ii^gs  xiy.  3,  is  undi^rstood  by  Harmer 
to  inean,  either  sn^all  biscuits  full  pf  hole^  like  a 
honeyrcpmb,  by  means  of  eggs,  or  a  solution  of 
sQ^p ;  or  els^  that  kind  of  bread  which  is  ppob-^ 
tedf  or  s^e^ed  oyer  witl)  yariQus  seed^. 

Bread  bo^  was  and  i^  the  principal  iS^iod  ff£ 
the  eastern  nations^  Dr?  Sha\^  observes,''  that  they 
**  are  great  eaters  of  bread  ;  it  being  coi^puted, 
that  three  persons  in  four  Uye  entirely  upoq  it,  or 
else  upon  such  con^posit^pns  i^  ar^  made  pf  bariey 
or  wheat  flour."  And  Nid>uhr'^  tells  u^  *'  tbafe 
the  principal  nourishment  of  the  orientals  in  gener 
ral,  is  fresh  baked  bread,  and  that  therefore  they 
take  especial  care  not  to  want  meal  wb^  they  tra- 
vel in  the  desert"  Their  bread  is  sometimes  eateo 
by  itself;  sometinies  dipped  in  cirika  pil  by  the 
poor,  or  in  oil. of  olives  by  tbe  ri.ch;*  and  9PiUe-i 
times  it  is  eaten  with  sa}U  or  summer  SiaYQryt  dried* 
powdered,  and  n^ixed  with  sftjt/  Whi^n  they  use 
their  bread  at  mea}s,  they  brefJ$:  it,  «nd  dip  it  it) 
oil,  vinegar,  rpb,  hatted  milk,  honey,  &c, ;«  or  prer 
sent  it  in  a  wooden  bowl,  broken  and  i^ixed  with 
some  of  tlie  ^pve  ingredients.  ^  Accordingly,  m 
Ruth  ii.  1^,  we  find  Boaz's  reapers  dipjHiig  th^ 
bread  in  vinegar. 

•  Ray's  Travels,  p.  95.        ^  Ru?8ell,  vol.  i.  p.  1|6.        «  P.  230, 

*  Arable,  torn.  i.  p.  188.        •  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  p.  H. 

'  AasaeU,  vol.  i.  p.  176.  «  Shaw,  p.  232.    >»  Pococke,  vol.  i.  p.  tlS? 
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But  besides  bread,  the  people  of  the  East  have 
many  other  articles  of  food.  Thus,  in  2  Sam.  xviL 
9Sf  29f  £zek.  iv.  9}  we  read  of  sheep,  flour  or 
meal,  wheat,  barley,  something  that  was  parched, 
beans,  lentils,  butter,  honey,  millet,  fitches,  and 
something  belonging  to  kine ;  and  in  1  Chnnu  xiL 
40,  we  have  figs,  ndsins,  wine,  oil,  &c. :  let  us  no- 
tice a  Uttle  the  principal  of  these.  Wheat  is  vari- 
ously prepared  for  use.  Sometimes  it  appears  as 
bread,  and  sometimes  as  burgle,  at  which  time  it  is 
dried,  bruised  in  a  mill  so  as  to  take  off*  the  husk, 
boiled  like  rice  into  a  pillaw,  made  into  balls,  with 
meat  and  spices,  provincially  called  cubby ;  and 
these  balls  fried  or  boiled  as  ihey  like  best.'  Parch- 
ed com  is  also  a  part  of  their  food  ;^  but  Dr.  Rus- 
sell thinks  it  should  be  parched  barley ;  for  they 
steep,  parch,  and  grind  barley  in  quantities,  laying 
it  up  for  future  use  ;  but  they  use  com  in  smaU 
quantities  every  day ;  keeping  it  in  chests,  called 
ambers,  at  Aleppo,  which,  have  a  small  opening  at 
bottom  to  take  it  out }  although  the  general  way  is 
in  earthen  pots  or  jars,  and  not  in  -sacks,  chests,  or 
barrels,  on  account  of  insects. ""  The  flour  of  parch- 
ed barley  is  used  by  the  Moors,  in  West  Bi^bary, 
for  food  when  on  a  journey.  Their  zumeet  is  bar- 
ley flour  mixed  with  honey,  butter,  and  spices. 
Their  tumeet  is  prepared  with  origan  oil ;  and 
their  limereea  is  barley  flour  mixed  with  water,  as 
a  cooling  and  refreshing  draught*  Beans  boiled, 
and  stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  are  the  favourite 
food  of  persons  of  distinction.     They  are  also  pre- 

•RuimII,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 

»» Josh.  ▼.  II.    Ruth  ii.  14.    1  Sam.  xvii.  17.    2  Sam.  xviL  28. 

^  Clarke's  Harmer^  ch.  !▼.  ob.  24. 
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seflted  parched,  but  in  that  state  they  never  form  a 
dish  by  themselves,  but  are  strewed  singly  as  a 
garnish  over  other  dishes :  *  and  they  accompany 
cheese  after  their  meals,  as  part  of  the  dessert,  m* 
stead  of  preserves,  cicebs,  hazel  nuts,  &c/  Melons, 
cucumbers,  and  onions,  are  the  common  food 
.of  the  £g3^tians  in  summer.  MaiUet  says,  that 
the  Egyptian  onions  are  sweeter  than  any  other  in 
the  woiid*  Endive  or  succoiy  is  a  common  food 
of  the  poor.  Purslane  is  also  common*  R<miaii 
lettuces  begin  to  be  in  season  in  November,  and 
continue  till  April  -:  they  have  a  sugar  Jike  tasted 
and  are  so  agreeable  as  .  to  be  eaten  without 
salt,  oil,  and  vinegar.  Radishes,  carrots,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  vine  are  also  eaten ;  and  a  plant  that 
gfows  near  the  mountains,  the  pith  of  which  is  used 
ipr  food. by  the  Arabs  when  dried.  They  use  also 
the  lotusf,  whether  we  understand  by  it  the  colo- 
cassia,  or  the  water  lily,  or  something  different  from 
both.  Leeks  are  much  eaten  in  ^^gypt ;  and  gar-» 
lie,  although  eaten,  is  imported  from  the  islands  of 
the  Archipdago.  The  Copts  in  Egypt,  of  the 
middlii^  and  lower  ranks,  sit  down  to  bread,  raw 
pQion^f  and  a  seed  pounded  ^d  put  iiitooiL  which 
ftbey  call  seiich,  produced  by  the  herb  simsim,  or 
seaamum,  into  which  they  dip  their  bread  ;*  aii4 
the  better  sort  add  salted  cheese. 

Gk>ats'  milk  makes  a  great  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
^last,  from  the  beginnii^  of  April  tiU  {September^ 
and  CQWS*  milk  th^  rest  of  the  year ;  but  it  is  not 
good  when  used  sweet,  fiom  its.  tastily  a£  garlic, 
by  their  being  often  fed  frpm  the  produce  of  the 

*  Shaw,  p.  140.  *»  Ray's  Travels,  torn.  i.  p.  68, 

^Pococke,  ToL  i.  p*  183. 
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gardens.  But  every  prtparadoii  df'n^  is  m  mi* 
versal  requesfe-^-thetr  butteiv— their  battisr-iinlk~« 
their  lebra,  or  coagulated  sour  rnilk^  and  their 
cheese.  Dr.  Chandler,  when  in  llhe  Levant^  saw 
milk  churned  by  a  man's  treading  on  a  skin  whidt 
cmitained  it;  which  may  account  for  SotoMoii^s 
words  in  Proverbs  xxx.  SS,  ^^  The  pressing  of 
milk  bringeth  &rth  butter;''  and  for  Job's  woids, 
when  he  says,  ohap.  xxxix.  6,  ^  I  washed  my 
steps  in  butter."  But  the  common  manner  of 
draming  is  like  that  menticmed  by  Dr.  Shaw,* 
where  the  cream  is  put  into  a  g(Mdfs  skin,  turned 
inside  out,  and  hung  between  two  poles  of  a  tent 
or  house,  where  it  is  agitated  in  one  uniform  direc* 
tion,  so  as  soon  to  occasion  a  sqiaration  between 
die  butter  and  milk.  Stewart,  in  his  Journey  to 
Mequinea,  and  Hasselquist,^  in  his  Travds,  say  the 
game  thing.  Indeed,  this  last  person  is  circum- 
stantiid  as  to  the  Holy  Land ;  for,  when  speaking 
of  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  which  he  found  not 
hr  from  Tiberias,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where 
Christ  ddivered  his  sermon,  he  says^  *^  they  made 
butter  in  a  leather  bag,  bung  on  three  poles,  erect* 
ed  for  the  purpose^  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and 
drawn  to  and  fro  by  two  women."  It  is  easy  to 
suppose,  liiat  the  butter  qbtained  in  that  way  could 
not  be  very  good,  and  accordingly  D'Arvieux* 
says,  that  it  genei^ly  tastes  of  taOow  from  the  sldn. 
We  are  also  informed  by  Shaw,"*  that  it  requues 
to  be  freed  from  hairs,  and  other  impurities,  by 
boiling  it  with  salt,  and  straiding  it  through  a  cloth, 
after  which  it  is  pat  into  jars,  and  preserved  for 
use.     Fresh  butter,  he  adds,  soon  grows  sour  and 

•P.  168.  ^P.lS9.  <"  P.  900, 201.  ^  P.  169. 
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raiicid,  from  the  heat  of  the  dimate..  /BMtef«Mlkl 
is  a  luxury,  Bnd  the  chi^f  dessert  among  the  Moors;- 
and  when  they  speak  of.  the  extraordiaary  agree* 
ableness  of  any  thing,  they  compare  it  tobutter* 
qolkr*    It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Jael  gave  il< 
tf6  JSisera.^.  Dr.  RusseU,  however,  thinka  tbat^  it 
was  rather  their  leban,  or  coagulated  sour  milky 
which  she  brought  to  that  general :  for  altboiEigb 
they  sometimes  drink  sweet  milk,  and  take  mu^ 
pleasure  in  butter«milk,  yet  their  chief  drink  is  kf^- 
ban,  or  c6agdated  sour  milk.    This  &vourite  bek^ 
verage  is  commonly  prepared  by  puttkig  tiie  Ji}i^ 
of  a  certain  herb  into  it^  when  it  curdles,  to  mtffce 
it  soui^,  and  consequently  more  refreshing;  md* 
tb^  either  drink  it  alone,  or  pour  it  upon  their 
pillaw,  or  boiled  rice.    Sour  curds  (kaimae)  atfid 
coarse  bread,  toasted  on  the  coals,  were  give»  io* 
D^.  Chandler  near  Smyrna.*    The  cheeses  of  the 
East  are  white,  and  of  a  bad  taste.    Their  coca*' 
mon  runnet  is  either  butter-nulk/  or  a  decootioD 
of  the  .great«headed  thistle,  or  wild  articbbbe*^' 
Their  cheeses  rardy  weigh  above  two  or  tiiree^ 
pounds,  and  in  shape  and  mze  are  like  our  pi0n»y/ 
loaves.    One  would  imagine^  that  theanciei^tj!^- 
ish  cheeses  were  of  the  isame  shape ;  for  thoe  same : 
word  signifies  «'  a  hill,'*  which  in  Job  x.  10,  is 
translated  a  <«  cheese ;"  and  the  Septoagint  trans- 
late Mthe  high  hills,'Vin  Ps.  IxviiL  Id,  16,  by  ai 
word  which  signifies  **  cheese^like  hiJUs^'''    The^ 
vats,  in  whkh  the  eastern  cheeses  are  made^  -aie. 
fcmned  either  of  rushes,  oc  of  the  dwaif  paints  it 

*  Stewart's  Journey  to  Me9uioez.         *  Jiidgei  v,  ^,        «  P.  1^. 
"I  La  Aoqoe^  p.  sob.  •  Shaw^  pw  16S.  ^&baw,p.  ]6^. 
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ji  ao  wonder,  th^  tibat  Sandjrs  tells  U9»  that  after 
all  their  pi^asmg  their  chee&fes  are  very  soft/ 

Having  said  thus  much  of  some  of  the  leading 
articles  of  food^  let  us  next  see  how  they  appeared 
at  table*  The  food  of  the  pommon  people  of  Aleppo, 
in  winter,  like  those  of  EJgypt,  formerly  mentioned, 
19  vety  plain,  and  consists  oi  bread,  dibbs,  (or  the 
jliice  of  grapes  thiclfened  to  the  consistence  of  ho- 
iiey,)  lel|aQ»  (or  coagulated  sour  milk,)  bntter,  rice, 
and  a  very  little  mutton.  In  summer  they  subsist 
ichieiy  pn  rice,  bread,  cheese,  and  fruits.^  De  la. 
Rpque  gives  the  same  account  of  the  common 
AralMi,  and  adds,  that  *^  roasted  meat  is  alniost  pe« 
cuUar  to  the  tables  of  their  emirs  or  princes,  and 
Iambi  ^tewed  whole,  and  stuffed  with  bread,  flour, 
i)liiittofi«fat,  raisins,  salt,  pepper,  saffix>n,  mint,  and 
other  aromatic  herb&"^  Thevenot  speaks  of  whole 
lambs  and  sheep  being  roasted  in  ovens,  >f  hicb  are 
open  at  top,  and  into  whidi  they  let  down  the  meat 
in  an  earthen  pan/  He  mentions  abo  another  way. 
used  by  the  Armenians,  who,  after  flaying  the  ani- 
mal, wrap  it  in  its  skin,  and  cover  it  with  coals, 
where  it  roasts  thoroughly  without  being  burnt. 

The  people  of  the  East  have  always  been  in  the 
practice  of  rising  early,  commonly  with  the  dawn, 
that  they  may  have  leisure  to  rest  or  sleep  in  the. 
middle  of  the  day ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  op, 
they  take  breakfast.  This  consists  of  bread,  fiied 
egga»  cheese,  honey,  and  leban,  or  coagulated  sour 
milk  i*  but  sometimes  they  begin  with  grapes,  and 
other  fruits  fresh  gathered,  and  then  have  fi>r 

•  P.  57.    «» Russell,  voL  i.  p.  1 74.    «  Ch.  xiv.  p.  197.  «>  Part  ii.  p.  95. 
•  lliutell,  vol.  i.  p.  16S.    D'Arvieux^  p.  84.   Pocecke,  vol.  L  p.  ST. 
Clirle,  voL  ai.  p.  419, 4to«dk. 
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breakiast,  bread,  coffee,  and  good  wines,  particu-^ 
larly  one  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  called  muscadel/ 
-^About  1 1  o'clock,  forenoon,  in  winter,  they  dine, 
and  rather  earKer  in  dummer^  '^  A  piece  of  red 
doth,  cut  in  a  round  form,  is  spread  upon  the  di- 
van, under  the  table,  to  prevent  it  from  being  soil- 
ed, and  a  long  piece  of  silk  cloth  is  laid  round,  to 
cover  the  knees  of  such  as  sit  at  table  ^  but  the 
table  itself  has  no  covering,  except  the  victuals. 
Pickles,  salads,  small  basons  of  leban,  bread,  and 
spoons,  (which  are  a  modem  refinement,  and  £ur 
fix>m  general,)  are  disposed  in  proper  order  round 
the  edges.  The  middle  is  for  the  dishes,  which, 
among  the  great,  are  brought  in  one  by  one,  and 
after  each  person  has  eaten  a  little,  they  are  chang- 
ed.'' This  is  Dr.  Russell's  account  of  the  custom 
at  Aleppo,^  and  it  bears  a  considerable  likeness  to 
the  Jewish  tables  mentioned  by  Lightfoot*^  For 
he  says,  that  two-thirds  of  them  were  spread  vdtha 
cloth,  and  one-third  left  bare  for  the  dishes  and 
herbs ;  and  that  they  were  hai^  up  in  some  aale 
place  by  a  ring,  to  prevent  defilement  As  they 
had  no  table-cloths,  it  is  probable  that  liiey  were 
wiped  with  a  sponge,  like  the  royal  table  at  Ithaca*' 
The  Arabs  resemble  diose  of  Aleppo,  in  having  no 
taste  in  their  meals,  for  they  set  before  their  guests 
all  they  have,  however  discordant,  eggs,  honey, 
curds,  pillaw,  or  boiled  rice,  broth,  beans,  sour 
cream,  soup,  fiesh,  &c. ;  and,  like  the  dishes  at 
Aleppo,  they  are  not  produced  at  once,  but  in  suc- 
cession. The  Sultana  Hafiten  gave  Lady  Maiy  W. 
Montagu  a  dinner  at  G>nstantinople   <*  of  fifty 

*  Chandkr,  p.  18.        <>  VoL  i.  p.  179. 

^  Hebrew  and  Talaiiidieal  Esceiciutaoiu  on  John  xiii.  tS. 

^  Odjm^  X3L  158. 
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disheq  of  meat,  which^  after  th^r  fii^hion^'*  iaj9 
she,  '<  were  placed  qd  the  table,  but  one  at  le^  time» 
^d  was  extremely  tedious.*'*  la  general,  how- 
ever, tbebro^i  is  broi^^t  w  fifst,  tb^  piUaw,  qv 
boiled  liee,  last,  and  all  the  other  dishes  betwieen 
them.  Stowed  mea|9  are  serv^  up  in  gpurdfl 
with  different  $aMces;  and  ppttage,  as  it  is  palled 
in  Scriptura,  19  made  by  bpiling  meat  cut  intp  smaU 
pieces,  with  rice,  flour,  and  parsley ;  and  sonetini^ 
it  consiflts  gf  herbs  and  meal  alone,  for  they  eat  Ut- 
tie  anjtmal  ibod  in  the  East.^  And  when  they  in- 
tend tP  honour  any  person,  the  master  sends  Imx  a 
larger  pqrtion,  eicactly  in  the  same  way  as  Joseph 
did  jBei\)amin.^  It  appears,  indeed,  that  such  a. 
practice  was  general  in  the  East :  for,  in  the  Odys* 
aey,  (iv.  65,)  Menelaus  gave  the  rpyal  pprtion, 
of  the  choicest  chines,  to  each  favoured  friend  ^ . 
Ulysses,  when  at  the  court  of  Alcinous,  king  pf 
Phfl^ia,  carved  from  the  chine  an  honqrary  part 
ft>r  the  bard,  who  had  been  mtertainiiig  th^m  i^  and 
himself  rec^ved  it,  when  di^mised  at  the  cottage 
of  Eumaeus,  for  teilii]^  that  faithful  servant  tidings 
of  his  master* ""  Sir  John  Chardin  gives  an  account 
of  a  feast  at  Tifflis,  the  chief  city  of  Georgia,  whidi 
ccmsi^ted  of  three  courses,  of  about  sixty  {iishes 
each.  The  first  course  was  wholly  made  up  of  pre- 
parations of  rice,  in  which  njeat  or  other  thUigs 
were  ipixed,  sp  as  to  giye  the  rice  different  colours 
and  flavour ;  the  yellow  was  prepared  with  sugar, 
cinnamon,  and  9afiron ;  the  red  with  pomegranate 
juice;  but  the  white  was  the  most  natural^  and 
agreeable.  Their  pillaw,  we  are  jbold  also,  is  some- 
times seasoned  with  fennel,  juice  of  cherries  or  mul- 


*  Letter  39.  ^  La  Roque^  p.  199.  «Oen.  xlfiLSi. 

<^Ody88.viii.  475.  •  Odfss.  ziv.  487. 
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4>erries,  and  tamarinds,  and  is  prepared  with  1)utter, 
meat,  &c.  in  many  different  ways.  In  general  it 
«ay  be  observed,  that  all  the  made  up  dishes  of  the 
-easterns  are  literally  a  savoury  meat,*  or  highly 
spiced.  For  Dr.  Russell  tells  us,  that  *^  they  are 
either  greasy  with  fitt  or  butter  ;  pretty  well  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  spices ;  many  of  them  made 
sour  with  verjuice,  pomegranate,  or  lemon  juice ; 
-and  bnion  and  garlic  often  complete  the  seas<Miing:*' 
whilst  others  are  seasoned  with  sweet-meats  ;  and 
a  whole  lamb,  stu£fed  with  rice,  almonds,  raisins, 
pistachios,  and  stewed,  is  accounted  a  favourite 
dish/'« 

*  This  strong  kind  of  food  reminds  us  of  the  mar- 
row and  fatness  mentioned  in  Scripture;  both  as 
natural  descriptions  of  what  the  Israelites  were 
fond  of,  and  figurative  expressions  for  what  was 
•tender  and  delicious.*^ — I  might  add,  that  the  Tro- 
jans were  fond  of  the  same  things ;  for  Andro- 
mache, when  lamenting  the  fate  of  Astyanax,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  Hector,  contrasts  his  pre- 
sent state  with  the  time,  ^'  when  upon  his  fiither^s 
knees,  he  was  wont  to  eat  marrow  and  the  fat  cf 
sheep."*  But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
Jews  were  prohibited  from  eating  both  fat  and 
Mood  :^ — I  reply,  that  the  Jews  had  two  words  to 
express  fat,  ^*W  heleb,  and  JOW  shumen.  The 
first  was  the  fat  which  was  separate  from  the 
-fibres  ;  the  second  that  which  was  intermixed  with 
them.  The  first  was  offered,  and  forbidden ;  the 
•second  not  offered,  and  eaten.  That  fat  which 
ivas  forbidden,  is  mentioned  in  different  ways  in 

« icien.  xxvii.  4.        ^  Vol.  i.  p;  115.        «  Russell,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
'  Job  xxi.  94 ;  xxxfi.  16.    Ps.  bdii  5*    Jer.  xxxi.  14. 
•  II.  xxu.  50a.  ^  Lerit.  iu,  1 7. 
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Scripture.  1st,  As  the  fat  which  covereth  the  ill- 
wsirds,*  or  that  webwork  which  presents  itself  first 
to  the  eye,  on  opening  the  belly  of  a  cow  or  sheep. 
Sdf  As  the  fat  which  was  upon  the  inwards,  ^  ad«> 
hering  to  the  intesljines,  but  easily  removed  from 
them.  Maimonides  confines  it  to  what  was  on  the 
beginning  of  them  next  the  ventriculum ;  ^'  thisi,'' 
says  he,  '*  ought  to  be  torn  ofi^,  and  this  is  the  fat 
adberiDg  to  the  small  intestines,  which  was  for- 
bidden.'^  Sd^  The  fat  which  was  on  the  kidneys 
by  the  flanks/  And  4th,  The  fat  which  was  on 
the  rump/  These,  therefore,  distinctly  define 
those  kinds  of  fat  in  animals  which  should  not  be 
eaten ;  so  that  all  the  rest  were  allowed,  viz.  what- 
ever adhered  to  the  other  parts,  or  was  intermixed 
with  them.*  Josephus  says,  that  Moses  forbade 
only  the  fat  of  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep,  including 
the  young  of  each,  founding  his  authority  on  Lev. 
vii.  25  ;  and  the  modem  Jews  observe  this  custom, 
imagming  themselves  at  liberty  to  eat  the  fat  of 
every  other.  As  for  the  fat  of  those  beasts  which 
died  of  themselves,  or  were  torn  by  wild  beasts^ 
although  forbidden  as  food,  it  might  be  used  in  any 
other  way.'  The  prohibition  of  blood  rested  on  a 
difierent  foundation;  being  intended  to  preserve 
their  reverence  for  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  shed 
his  blood  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sLos  of  the 
world.' 

It  will  easily  be  seen,  that  the  eastern  din- 
ners  we  have  been  describing,  were  given  on 
public  occasions,  and  by  opulent  individuals.  The 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Chsir 

•  Lev.  iii.  9,  li.        b  jb.  m.  3,  9.        «  lb.  iii.  10.        *  lb.  iii.  ft. 

•  Ikenii  BhaerU  Theolog.  tom.  ii.  cUaiert  4. 

'  Ler.  vii.  S3— 85.  «  lb.  xviL  10—12. 
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toattbriaiid  usually  dined  at  Jerusalem,  in  Oetdb«ar 
1806,  will  give  lis  more  insight  into  their  private 
manners.  "  I  scarcely  ever  dined,'*  says  he,  «*  be- 
fore dark,  on  my  return  from,  my  excursions* 
Lentil  soup,  dressed  with  oil,  was  the  first  diab« 
Then  came  veal,  stewed  with  cucumbers  or  onions } 
broiled  kid  or  mutton  boiled  with  rice.  Beef  is 
never  eaten  here  ;  and  buffido's  flesh  has  a  strong 
taste.  Of  roast,  I  had  pigeons,  and  sometimes  par* 
tridges  of  the  white  species,  called  partridges  of 
the  desert.  Game  is  very  common  in  the  plain  of 
Rama,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Judea :  it  consists 
of  paritridges,  woodcocks,  hares,  wild  boars,  and 
antdopes.  The  quail  of  Arabia,  which  fad  the 
Israelites,  is  almost  unknown  in  Jerusalem ;  though 
it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  valley  of  Jordan. 
The  only  vegetables  ever  brought  to  my  table 
were  lentils,  beans,  cucumbers,  and  cmions.  The 
wine  of  Jerusalem  is  excellent :  it  has  the  colour 
and  taste  of  the  wines  of  RoussiUon.  It  is  siiU 
furnished  by  the  hills  of  Engaddi,  near  Bethldhem. 
As  to  fruits,  I  ate,  as  at  Jaffii,  laige  grapes,  datee^ 
pomegranates,  water  melons,  apples,  and  %s  of 
the  second  season;  those  of  the  sycamore,  or 
Pharaoh's  %  tree,  were  over.  The  bread  made  at 
the  convent  was  good  and  well  tasted.  * 

In  general  they  sup  about  five  o'clock  in  winter, 
and  six  in  summer.^  Captain  Light  makes  it 
eighty  and  their  supper  very  much  resembles 
their  dinner.  Accordingly  Pococke  says^  that  **  in 
the  supper  sent  him  by  an  Egyptian  aga,  along 
with  the  pillaw  or  boiled  rice,  he  had  goafs  flesh 

•  Tnvels  in  Greece,  Palestine,  &c.  yol.  ii.  p.  131,  ISS. 
»  Russell,  yol.  1.  p.  160.  <"  Travels,  p.  ISO. 
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belled,  and  it^ell  peppered,  hot  bread,  atid  a  soup 
inade  of  barley,  witii  the  husk  taken  off,  like  rice.  J^ 
-  fVom  the  above  account  of  eastern  dishes,  it.  will 
esMy  be  seen,  that  the  higher  classes  ei^cially 
live»  if  not  elegandyt  At  least  very  profusely,  eating 
their  thick  meats  with  the  thumb  and  two  fore 
ingerd,  and  their  milk  and  pottage,  by  dipping 
bread  into  it  When  they  drink  water  at  table,  it 
is  oc^monly  out  of  cups,  shells,  or  horns  ;^  but  if 
ftom  a  river,  they  take  it  from  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  if  from  a  pitcher  or  gourd,  they  suck  it 
through  their  sleeve,  for  fear  of  leeches.  At  table 
their  water  is  often  acidulated  with  sherbet*  of 
which  they  have  various  kinds }  but  the  most  com- 
mon is  from  lemons,  thickened  to  the  consistence 
4€  a  syrup.  Wine,  among  the  modem  inhabitants 
^Palestine,  is  publicly  prohibited  by  the  Koran, 
t>ut  privately  indulged  in.  Anciently,  however, 
there  was  no  restraint,  for  it  was  thou^t  to  re)oice 
the  heart  of  God  and  man ;  was  kept  in  leathern 
Jbottles,  as  our  Saviour  remarks ; ""  and  was  cooled 
then,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  snow  of  Mount  Libanus, 
whith  is  annually  carried  two  or  three  days  jour- 
:iiey  covered  with  straw.*  Hence  the  words  of 
^Skdomon,  in  Prov.  xxv.  13,  «  As  the  cold  of  snow 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  so  is  a  faithful  messenger  to 
those  who  send  him,  for  he  refiresheth  the  soul  of 
Us  masters ;"  evidently  alluding  to  their  custocn 
o£  cooling  wine ;  for  it  is  considered  by  Solomon 
as  a  gratiiyii^  thing,  which  is  true,  when  applied 

•  Vol.  L  ]K  in,  ISS.  b  ciAilte't  Htfmer,  ch.  ir.  ob.  37. 

^  «  Mat^.  ix.  ]  7.  Uomer  neatiqiit  wine  bang  brought  in  a  gffat't 
■kin,  (n.  iii.  «7»;  Odyss.  ri.  78;  ix.  196,  «12;)  and  Uerodotos 
xnentiona  skins  filled  with  wine.    (Ub.  ii,  l«i.) 

^  GoftU  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  I09S. 
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to  that  practice  in  the  heat  of  a  Syrian  liarvest ; 
but  it  would  have  been  quite  the  reverse,  had 
snow  fallen  actually  in  harvest,  which  it  never 
does.  Jeremiah  hath  a  reference  to  the  same 
thing,  when  he  says  in  ch.  xviii.  14,  **  Will  a  man 
leave  the  snows  of  Lebanon?  or  shall  the  cold 
flowing  waters  diat  come  from  another  place  be 
forsaken  ?  Because  my  people  have  forgotten  me," 
It  appears  from  Xenophon,  that  the  Greeks  had 
the  same  practice  of  cooling  their  wines ;  for  in 
that  beautiful  passage  generally  known  by  The 
choice  of  Hercoles,  Virtue  says  to  Pleasure,  "  You 
provide  expensive  wines,  and  run  about  in  summer 
to  procure  snow.*** 

.  From  their  modern  tnethod  of  keeping  wine  in 
the  East,  not  in  casks,  but  in  flaggons  or  jars,  it  is 
commonly  thick  and  muddy ;  ^  and  the  same  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  in  ancient  times :  for 
we  read  in  Is.  xxv.  6,  of  **  wine  on  the  lees  well 
refined,**  and  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
Amos  vi.  6,  .of  omit  isvKtfffAiifoiff  or  filtered  wine, 
which  is  tlie  method  taken  at  present  to  render  it 
pure,  viz.  by  straining  it  through  a  cloth. «— In 
great  houses  there  was  commonly  a  cup-bearer, 
who  took  charge  of  the  wine,  and  poured  it  out 
to  the  guests ;  ^  but  in  ordinary  life,  every  one  had 
a  cup  of  wine  placed  before  him,  to  partake  of 
when  he  pleased.  The  author  of  this  work  has 
seen  four  of  Tippoo's  banqueting  cups ;  they  were 
of  pure  gold^  of  the  size  and  shape  of  small  tea- 
cups, and,  from  the  stationary  nature  of  eastern 

*  Memorab.  Socrat.  lib.  u.  cap.  L  lect  80. 
b  D'Arvieux^  p.  197>  198.  «  Harm.  Ob.  yd.  i.  p.  878^  &c. 

^Gen-xl.  9,  n.    Neb.  i.  11. 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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customs^  nughty  perhaps,  resemble  the  batiquefiilg 
cups  of  king  Ahasuerus,  <xr  sc^ie  of  the  kings  df 
Judah  or  of  Israel. 

In  Cant.  viii.  2»  we  read  of  **  spiced  or  perfumed 
wine  of  the  juice  o£  the  pomegranate,"  widi  which 
the  spouse  wished  to  treat  the  bridegroom.  This 
Was  different  from  the  intoxicating  draught  of  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh,  which  was  given  to  malefac- 
tors immediately  before  execution,  to  render  them 
insensible;  and  rather  resembled  the  medicated 
wines  of  the  East,  which  they  take  a  pleasure  in 
compounding.  Thus  Chateaubriand,  when  at 
Adiens,  tells  us,  that  **  in  almost  all  Greece,  it  is 
more  or  less  the  custom  to  infuse  the  cones  of  the 
pine  in  the  wine-vats,  and  this  communicates  to 
the  Uqupr  a  bitter  and  aromatic  taste^  to  which 
it  is  some  time  before  you  become  habituated.*** 
Hie- modern  Greeks  and  Egyptians  use  sugar,  made 
widi  the  sweet-scented  violet,  in  their  sherbets^ 
especially  when  they  intend  to  ent^tain  their 
guests  in  an  elegant  manner;  and  the  grandees 
sometimes  add  ambergris,  as  the  highest  pitch  of 
luxury  and  indulgence.  ^  From  the  juice  of  the 
pomegranate  being  mentioned  by  the  qnmse,  we 
have  ground  to  believe  that  the  most  highly  esteem^ 
ed  wine,  at  the  court  of  Solomon,  was  of  that  de- 
scription*-r-1'heBe  wines^  however,  wer6  only  used 
on  extraordinary  occasions^  Their  cM^dinary  be^ 
verage  was  wine^  pure,  without  any  admixture  even 
of  water.  Thus  Tlievenot  says  oi  the  Persians, 
that  they  drank  their  wine  pure,  like  the  pec^Ie 
of  the  Levant,  taking  a  large  draught  of  water  now 
and  then  to  abate  its  strength ;  ^  and  accordii^ly 

*  Travels^  rol.  i.  p.  194.     b  Haaielqviet,  {h  9A4.      *  Aui  it.  «b.  tO. 
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tto  «ivltei3;^^  of  wtn^  is  »Oftic«d  is  {^i.  i,  ^,  w 

letting  at  m«Jp  tUl  oew  the  Qn4  qf  tb^  times  pf 
the  OW  T^Btftnwnt,  ^pp^AFS  tp  hftve  b§e»  u^iveIB«|<> 

H^bc#  it  iPi  justly  repiMked  by  PhUo,  tb»t  Joseph 
<^  AiM}e  ]Ms  bretlvw  sit  cIqwu  woordipg  to  their 
«g«a  ;  fijr  mm  w«q  not  th^n  accustomed  tQ  ti?  op 
bf^s  ftt  mt^rtiwwignts.'  Tb^  H^brfiKT  wprd  ^Iwi^y* 
wed  ifl  W*  iM^i,  ^  slt,^  never  79V  fk^elk^  or  wy 

9th^  wwd  whiffh  signifies  Uf  Uq  dovi^  i  w4.  i^e 
S^ptuagiut  alwfty»  render  it  by  ««^^»  never  by 

.  mwit^mtf    Wei  b^ve  the  first  indicgllai^  9^  th^ 

cfejijigQ^  ppptw*,  fl-pm  sitting  to  lying,  ip  4mQa 

vit  4,  «id  ia  ti|«  tpQcrj^b^  wHti?^,    It  is  s^id  of 

Juditb/  in  tbe  cpinnion  veralpn,  tbat  •♦  hep  xmA 

bid  spft  slcinei  pn  the  grownd  for  |ier,  oyer  9gi^nst 
Kpilo^p^i^  tbat  sbe  paigbt  sit  apd  eat  upon  them  i^ 
bi)t  tbe  priginal  meansfy  ^*  th^t  she  might  eat,  ^yiog 
nppn  thiem/'     (si^  f^  ^4ifi9  xartuCKijni^difip  #r  ofifw.}- 

And  ia  Tpbttii.  h  the  origiiial  wpr^s  ^w««»  «'w 

9^1^)^  sbpidd  iiot  bftV?  be^n  ]«iider^4  "  I  $at^"  b^t 
<^  Ijfty  dpwn  tp  ^at,"  Jp  pur  Saviour's  day?,  tbp 
i^IiffiQg  posture  at  meals  h^  become  univers^. 
^vesy  tiinQ,  therefore,  tbat  sitting  at  meiut  is  mp^q- 
^pned  i^  ^^  New  Testament,  it  oqght  tp  hi^ve 
been  risqdered  ^*  lyiag^"  to  make  \t  accprd  w^th  Htm 
uqiversa)  practice/ 

Tb?  people  oj^  the  East  put  off  their  saadals  at 
tbeir  qiefdsy  delight  to  have  their  tables  decorated 
witb  tb^  flowers  of  the  seitson,   ^d  have  their 

•  Lib.  de  Joiepho.    ^  Eiod.  zxadL  6.  1  Sun.  zz.  5.  Esther  iiL  15. 
FvoT.  xxiii.  I.  Cant.  i.  IS.  Ezek.  zliv.  3.  «  Chap.  ziL  U. 

^  Dr.  Casapbdl  on  the  CkMipeb,  dinerft.  fiiL  p«t  S. 
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Bpartments  often  filled  with  perfume.  At  the 
courts  of  their  chiefs,  also,  they  have  two  kinds  of 
feasts ;  the  one  private,  as  being  the  ordinary  enter- 
tainment of  the  king ;  the  other  public,  on  stated 
days,  called  majilis  in  Barbary.  In  the  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  the  same  thing  seems  to  have 
obtained:  for  David,  at  the  new  moons,  sat  at 
Saul's  table,*  and  Mephibosheth  at  David's,^  which 
accounts  for  the  command  of  David  to  Ziba,  the 
servant  of  Mephibosheth,  to  bring  the  produce  of 
his  master's  lands  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  support  of 
his  master  at  other  times*^ — ^On  these  days  of  feast- 
ing they  had  distinguishing  dresses^  a  circumstance 
alluded  to  in  EccL  ix.  7,  8.  And  in  Ecclus.  xxxiL 
1—^,  xlix.  1,  we  read  of  a  master  of  a  feast  being  ap<- 
pointed  not  only  to  weddings,  as  in  John  ii.  8,  but 
to  common  entertainments^  who  was  crowned  with 
flowers,  presided  at  the  feast,  and  enlivened  the 
meeting  with  concerts  of  music.  Isaiah,  in  allud* 
ing  to  this,  says  of  the  Jews,  that  **  they  had  the 
harp  and  the  viol,  said  the  tabret  and  the  pipe,  and 
wine  at  their  feasts.**  *  But  Amos  gives  the  most 
complete  picture  of  a  luxurious  entertainment  in 
chap.  vi.  4 — 6,  when  he  says,  that  ^  they  lie  upon 
beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves  upon  their 
couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and 
the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall ;  that  they 
chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  invent  to  them- 
selves instruments  of  music,  like  David ;  that  they 
drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with 
the  chief  ointment ;  but  they  are  not  grieved  for 
the  affliction  of  Joseph/' 

•  1  Satn.  XX.  95. .  t>.  9  Sam-  ix.  IS.     ^  8  Sam.  ix.  .10.    ^  Chap.  T.  18. 
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In  former  times^  pprtums  were  sent  to  those 
who  were  absent ;  *  and  it  should  ever  be  recdfeotf 
edy  that  the  men  and  the  women  in  higher  lif^  had 
separate  tables,^  as  is  the  case  in  the  East  at.  thet 
present  day/  One  of  the  i^estipns  which  was  put 
to  an  European  of  high  rank  in  India,  by  a  Raaee, 
or  native  princess,  was,  whether  she  had  been  rightly 
infimned,  when  she  was  tdd  that  the  wives  of  the 
Europeans  ate  with  their  husbands  ?  And  when  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  expressed  the 
greatest  astonishment.  The  following  extract  frcHu 
Bufckhardt  will  show  that  it  descends  even  to  the 
lower  ranks.  *<  I  found  the  same  custom  prevail 
here,''  (meaning  at  Wady  Osh,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,)  **  which  I  ob* 
served  in  my  journey  through  the  northern  parts 
of  Arabia  Petrsea.  When  meat  is  served  up,  it  is 
the  duty  pf  one  of  the  guests  to  demand  a  portion 
for  the  women,  by  qafling  out,  *  Lafam  el  Ferash, 
meat  for  the  apartmoit  of  the  women ;'  and  a  part 
6f  it  is  then  either  set  aside,  or  he  is  answered  t^at 
this  has  been  ab-eady  done/'  ^ 

The  custom  also  of  the  Arabs,  who  never  pre^ 
serve  fragments  of  their  meals,  but  invite  the  poor 
to  partake  of  them;^  may  explain  to  us  the  reason 
why  Tobit  sent  for  the  poor  to  partake  of  his  dii^ 
ner^'  and  why  the  poor,  the  maimed,  and  the 
blind,  were  invited  to  the  rich  man's  supper,  iq 
Luke  xiv.  SI.        ' 

>  Neh.  viii.  10, 18.    £stber  ix.  S3.  ^  £gtber  i.  9. 

^  Murray's -Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia, 
Vwk  ii.  chap.  8. 
4  TrsTeb  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  4Sf,  4»6. 
*  Pooocke,  ?ol*  i*  p*  ^7.  '  Chap^  ii.  s, 
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Hie  ilidtt  ancient  example  that  is,  perhlip8,  to 

he  Met  wiA  of  a  giace^  6r  shott  prbyer  befttna 

iaeit^  ii  at  ibt  featt  whidi  Ptokny  Hiiladelphlia 

gg^e  io  the  t^ent]M;wo  interpreters  i  and  it  i« 

tims  neakiGtied  by  Josaphus :  ^  When  they  wera 

thw  Utt  doN/ra^  be  (viz»  iNicanoi^  who  had  been 

ifli^odDted  by  PtdesLy)  bade  Dorodsiew  attend  to 

1^  tfaoae  who  #em  «to<iie  to  him  fram  Jude«,  after 

tins  maonfar  fiieijr^iised  to  be  miniitered  unto ia thait 

eiHi  tmmtrys^    For  which  tuuite  he  sent  away  tlratr 

saored  bstalda*  and  those  who  dew  the  sacrifioe^ 

aod  <the  TCSt  who  nsbd  ix>  say  i^raoe ;  buttsalfedta 

4ne  of  these  who  were  ^me  to  him,  whose  naaia 

WW  Elelttau^  who  was  a)>riest,  and  de»fed  him  ta 

say  i;iBoe»  who  then  itodd  in  the  midst  of  them  and 

fdnyedi  ^  that  all  prosperity  mig^t  attend  the  loh^* 

mid  those  who  were  his  subjects^'    HtM/i^jk  in 

Bodamatien  was  made  hy  the  whole  celiapanyi  and 

when  that  was  over  they  began  to  sufk''  *"    T3ie 

noKt  example  we  have  is  the  practice  of  tlie  IBfr* 

Maes,  both  before  and  after  meat»  in  Jes^hta's 

Jewish  War }  ^  and  ffuio,  in  his  book  en  a  oaa»> 

temphitive  life,  givto  a  similar  account  ^  a  ortUgi- 

ous  sect,  stricter  even  than  the  Esseaea.    Erem 

the  Mishna  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  foisas  ^ 

•thanksgivii^,  not  only  at  the  eating  of  the  pasik 

over,  but  b^ore  and  after  meals,  mud  even  on  the 

introduction  of  many  of  the  didhes.  And  Ari8teu% 

as  quoted  by  Rabbi  Eleazer,  says,  V  Moses  com* 

manded  that  when  the  Jews  began  their  meals,  the 

company  should  immediately  join  in  sacrifice,  or 

prayer.**     The  duty  of  Christians  on  this  subject  is 

enforced,  not  only  by  the  reason  of  the  M(ag$  and 

•  AnUq.  xiL  2.     ,  «» Lib.  ii.  cip.  S. 
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4he  practice  of  tii0  GreekSf  Roinans»  and  Jews,  but 
by  the  examj^  of  our  Saviour  in  Mark  viiL6| 
John  vi.  11,  S9,  juid  of  Paul  in  Acts  xxvn.  85.  In  the 
end  of  the  6fth  hook  of  the  Apostolioal  CowtitOr 
tioos,  is  a  form  of  grace .  w  prayer  fiir  ChrietUm^ 
which  seeiQs  to  have  been  intended  for  both  befiwe 
and  after  meat 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  probable  mattf 
ner  in  which  the  ancient  Jews  prepared  tibeir  food» 
I  shall  add  fyom  Bu^torff,  that  of  tiie  modem  Jews* 
in  those  countries,  especially,  where  they  are  moit 
populous«*^They  are  very  particular,  he  informs 
us,  not  only  in  die  selection  of  the  articles  of  fopdt 
but  in  the  manner  of  preparing  them*    As  to  th? 
seleetioQ  pf  food,  those  beasts  only  are  eaten*  which 
have  the  hoof  divided,  and  chew  the  cud,  as  <aen 
and  sheep ;  6shes  which  have  im  and  scales,  &c> 
They  do  not  eat  the  &t  of  the  inwards  and  kid* 
neys ;  have  it  book  wkh  dkections  for  killings  .a04 
the  butdier  who  can  kill  according  to  them,  gets  9, 
certificate  from  a  Babbi,  as  to  Hs  qui^fication  for 
the  busines;9,  which  commonly  procures  him  niudi 
eiiq>]0ymant    The  certi^cate  is  as  follows :  '*  To^ 
ds^  (in  such  a  n^Mith  and  year)  [  saw  and  exan^in* 
ed  the  excellent  and  remarkable  N,  the  son  of  N, 
and  found  him  skilled  in  the  art  of  killing,  both  by 
word  and  hand  ;  therefore  I  permit  him  to  kill  and 
examine  cattle ;  and  whatsoever  he  hath  killed  and 
examined,  may  be  freely  eaten,  on  this  condition, 
that  for  a  year  to  come,  he  shall  once  every  week 
peruse  diligently  the  directions  for  killing  and  exa«- 
mining ;  the  second  year  once  a  month ;  and  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  hi*^  life  once  every  three  months 
only.    Attested  by  Rabbi  M/'    In  examining  the 
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&ult8  of  cattle^  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
liiDgs ;  and  if  the  butcher  be  found  negKgent,  he 
18  admonished  the  first  time,  and  his  certiiicate 
taken  from  him  the  second.*  With  respect  to  their 
manner  of  preparing  their  victuals,  their  ciilinaiy 
utensils  are  either  bought  new,  or,  if  of  metsd  or 
stone,  at  second  hand,  they  undergo  the  purifica^ 
tion  of  fire  and  water.*    They  have  two  kinds  of 
vessels  for  the  kitchen  and  table,  the  one  for  flesh, 
and  the  other  for  preparations  of  milk.    The  ves- 
sels for  milk  have  three  distinct  marks,  because 
Moses  hath  thrice  said,  **  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother's  milk.*'    Sometimes,  however, 
they  write  the  words  S*?n  heleb,  milk,  and   1^3 
heshetf  flesh,  to  show  the  distinction.      They  have 
also  two  knives  to  each,  the  one  for  flesh,  and  the 
other  for  cheese  and  fish :  if  they  use  the  one  in- 
stead of  the  other  by  mistake,  if  undergoes  a  strict 
purification.     Preparations  of  flesh,  and  prepara- 
ti<His  of  milk,  are  not  cooked  together  on  the  same 
fire,  nor  brought  to  table  at  the  same  time,  and 
they  have  distinct  table-cloths  for  each.     He  who 
eats  of  flesh,  or  of  broth  made  of  flesh,  ought  not 
to  eat  cheese  for  an  hour  after,  and  those  who  af- 
fect piety  abstain  for  six  hours  ;    but  if  he  eat 
cheese  first,   he  may  eat  flesh  immediately  after. 
If  fat  fall  into  a  dish  of  milk,  it  becomes  unclean  j 
but  flesh  may  be  ever  so  fat,  and  yet  eaten.    The 
eggs  of  clean  birds  only  are  eaten.     Flesh  and  fish 
are  not  brought  to  table  at  the  same  time ;  they 
even  wash  the  mouth  between  them,  or  eat  fruit, 
or  a  crust  of  bread.  No  milk  which  has  been  drawn 
by  a  Christian,  or  cheese  or  butter  tiiat  has  been 

»  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  36.  ^  Num.  xxxi.  S3. 
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mide  by  wie,  is  permitted ;  and  they  refrain  from 
drinking  from  a  covered  well,  for  fear  of  poison- 
ous animals/  With  respect  to  their  pieparation  of 
bread,  we  may  remark,  that  as  it  is  said  in  Num. 
XV.  20,  «  Ye  shall  <^er  up  a  cake  of  the  first  of 
your  dough  for  a  heave  offering,"  therefore  at 
every  baking  they  separate  a  portion  called  i^ 
hel^f  which,  as  they  cannot  now  oflfer  to  the 
Lofd,  they  throw  i;ito  the  fire.  The  size  of  a  grain 
of  barley  is  sufficient ;  hut  the  wise  men  had  fixed 
upon  the  40th  part  for  private  families,  and  the 
48th  for  bakers/  These  last  proportions,  how- 
ever, are  considered  to  have  been  binding  only 
while  the  temple  stood,  and  the  priesthood  required 
maintenance ;  for  a  small  portion  now  is  reckoned 
sufficient,  and  they  even  find  no  difficulty,  in  some 
countries,  of  eating  bread  which  hath  been  baked 
by  Christians.''  Indeed,  when  we  inquire  into  the 
customs  of  modem  Jews,  we  find  them  much  af- 
fected by  local  circumstances;  for  the  Jews  in 
Germany  have  usages  different  from  those  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  places. 

SECT.  VI. 
Bank  and  Employments  iff  the  Jewish  Women. 

The  state  of  women  before  Christianity  very  degrading.  Condition 
of  Jewish  women  in  pastoral,  agricuIturaJ,  and  commercial  situa- 
tions. Grinding  com  every  rooming ;  managing  the  cdnoems  of  the 
family ;  feeding  cattle ;  carrying  water  ;  working  with  the  needle  ; 
spinning;  weaving;  tapestry. 

In  times  prior  to  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  the 
state  of  women  among  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 

•  S^nag.  JudaiiB.  cap.  S3.  ^  Miahna,  Tractat.  de  Plaoentft 

6epanuid&,  cap.  ii.  sect.  7.  «  Synag.  Judaic  cap.  34. 
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PeniM8>  Greeks,  and  lU^hanSy  was  mudi  below 
what  it  ou^  to  have  been.    They  were  too  often 
the  filavea  of  men's  pleasures,  or  the  drudges  of 
their  families*    Some  individuals,  indeed,  distm- 
guished  themselves  by  their  superior  talents  j  but 
it  is  mortifying  to  observe,  that  the  most  celebntt- 
ed  of  these  were  women  of  no  character,  who  pio- 
stituted  themselves  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  or 
avarice.    In  the  land  o£  Judea,  the  female  charac- 
ter appears  to  have  been  somewhat  more  exalted* 
Their  purer  religion  had  taught  that  people  that 
women  were  rational  and  immortal,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  dieir  love  and  confidence  (  yet 
there  were  sev^al  circumstances  which  tended 
to  counteract  the  natui^l  operation  of  these  bene- 
volent principles.    For  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
were  more  regarded  than  the  divine  institute ;  di- 
vorce was  obtained  for  the  most  friv<^ous  reasons ; 
^md  the  general  practice  of  pdygamy,  by  render- 
ing women  the  appendages  to  rank,  or  the  instru- 
^nents  c^  pleasure,  tended  to  degrade  them  in  the 
scale  of  society.     It  was  reserved  for  the  gospei  to 
do  .them  complete  justice,  by  restoring  the  primi- 
tive institution  of  marriage ;  by  teaching  the  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes  as  to  moral  worth ;  and  by  consi- 
dering  bolii  as  candidates  for  a  blessed  and  glori- 
ous immortality.     From  that  time,  therefore,  we 
can  trace  a  growing  amelioration' in  their  condition, 
in  every  nation  where  tlie  gospel  has  been  iutro- 
tluced ;  and  are  led  to  wish  for  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity,  as  the  triumph  of  virtue  and 
piety  over  oppression. 

The  land  of  Judea  was  divided  andenlJy  into 
pasturage,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  each 
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V  9f  these  gtve  a  different  shftde  to  the  female  xim^ 

I  racter.    In  the  paatoral  diitricts»  even  Aoafe  of 

I  the  highett  rank  disdained  not  to  tend  their  flocks, 

I  and  conversed  ireely  with  men  without  tiieir  veils. 

[  Rachel  was  feeding  her  Other's  sheep  when  met 

[  bj  Jacob }  *  and  die  daughters  of  the  priest  of 

Midian  were  employed  in  the  same  way,  when 

met  by  Mosea.^    In  the  agricultural  districts,  the 

lower  <;lasBes  generally  mixed  in  the  (^rations  of 

the  fl^,  but  the  higher  orders  were  more  reserved* 

Astd  in  iA^e%  where  conapnerce  prevailed,  they  had 

net  only  separate  apsitments,  but  were  more  re^ 

ttK)Ved  from  piU>lic  view,  whilst  the  apartments  of 

tfie  wives  of  the  j^eat  seem  to  have  resembled  the 

modem  harems. 

In  tracing  the  employments  of  the  Jewish  wo- 
men^  we  may  begin  wiUi  remarking  that  the  first 
business  of  the  wives  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  mean« 
est  female  slaves  of  the  rich,  every  morning  at  day« 
break,  was  (Uke  the  twelve  female  slaves  of  Fene^ 
lope,  Odyss.  xx.  107»)  to  grind  the  daily  portion 
of  tmm,  for  meal  for  the  family,  in  the  hand-mill ; 
a  business  which  those  in  the  same  condition  per« 
form  in  the  East  at  this  day,  as  we  have  more  than 
ence  had  occasion  to  notice.  This  grinding  of  <:om 
by  females  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Xhua,  when  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  were  destroyed, 
it  is  remarked  that  the  calami^  extended  **  from 
the  first-bom  of  Pharaoh  who  sat  on  the  throne^ 
even  unto  the  first4>om  of  the  maid-servant  who 
was  behind  the  mill/' ""  And  when  Christ  foretold 
t^  destmction  of  Jerusalem,  he  said^"*  that  **  two 

•  GetL  xxtx.  9.  ^  EKod.  ii.  16.  ^  Exod«  xi.  A 

^  Mttth.  xziT.  41.  Luke  xvii.  35. 
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women  should  be  grinding  at  the  mili,  the  one 
taken  and  the  other  left :"  which  last  circumstance 
i»  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Clarke :  <<  As  the  open- 
tkm  b^an,   one  of  the  women,  with  her  right 
hand,  pushed  the  handle  to  the  woman  opposite, 
who  again  sent  it  to  her  companion,  thus  commu- 
nicating a  rotatory  and  very  rapid  motion  to  the 
i^pei"  stone,  their  left  hands  bdng  all  the  while 
anployed  in  su]^Iying  fresh  com,  as  fast  as  the 
bran  and  flour  escaped  from  the  sides  of  die 
machine  :'*' — Let  me  also  add,  that  the  Scrip- 
tiires  notice  the  silence  of  the  hand-mills  at  day- 
break, throughout  the  Jewish  cities,  as  a  mark  of 
desolation.     Thus,  in  Jer.  xxv.  10,  it  is  said,  <*  I 
will  take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the 
voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and 
tlie  voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of  the  millstones^ 
and  the  light  of  the  candle ;  and  this  whole  land 
shall  be  a  desolation  and  an  astonishment.'*    And 
in  Rev.  xviii»  2S,  when  the  destructicm  of  Babylon 
is  foretold,   the  same  images  are  made   use  ofi 
^  Tlie  sound  c£  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more 
at  all  in  thee ;  and  the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine 
no  m<»*e  at  all  in   thee ;    and  the   voice  of  the 
bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  shall  be  heard  no 
more  at  all  in  thee.*' 

.  But,  leaving  this  their  early  task,  let  us  go  on  to 
remark,  that  the  cares  of  the  family  naturally  occu- 
pied the  Hebrew  females  through  the  rest  of 
the  day.  This  is,  indeed,  the  present  employ- 
ment of  the  eastern  women.  The  rich  may 
indulge  in  idleness  ;  but  the  wives  of  the  poor 
provide  food  for  the  family,  cut  fuel,  and  fetch 

*  Travels^  part  ii.  chap.  11. 
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ifTater  $  which  last  <^ce  may  point  out  to  us  the 
degrading  punishment  iniicted  by  Jodiua  on 
the  Gibeonites/  For  the  not  receiving  them  as 
dilies  was  bad  ;  the  disarming  those  who  had  been 
warriors,  and  reducing  them  to  the  employment 
of  women,  was  worse ;  but  the  condemning  their 
posterity  to  the  same  fiervile  employment,  was 
worst  of  all.  It  was  just  now  said,  that  the  water 
needed  by  the  families  of  the  Jews  waa  brought  by 
the  women  ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Homer  mentions  the  same  custom  as  prevailing 
among  the  Phseacians,  Lestrigons,  cmd  Ithacans.^ 
In  the  first  of  which  passages,  Tccg6t¥iKfh*^-if»jNii  Mbhrw 
irxpwfrij  **  a  youthful  virgin  bearing  a  pitcher,"  might  • 
serve  for  a  description  of  Rebekah,  in  Genesis 
xxiv.  15,  16.  In  the  second,  we  find  even  a  king's 
daughter  employed  in  the  business  of  drawing 
water ;  whilst,  in  the  third,  no  fewer  than  twenty 
virgins  repair  to  the  public  well,  to  fetch  water  for 
washing  the  sacrifice  to  Apollo»  Nor  was  this 
merely  an  ancient  custom,  for  the  same  thing  is 
done  by  the  eastern  females  at  this  day.  Thus  Dr. 
Shaw,""  when  speaking  of  the  occupations  of  the 
Moorish  women  in  Barbary,  sajrs,  **  To  finish  the 
day,  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even  at  the  time 
that  the  women  go  out  to  draw  water,  ^  they  still 
fit  themselves  with  a  pitcher  or  goat's  skin,  and  ty- 
ing their  sucking  children  behind  them,  trudge  it 
in  this  manner  two  or  three  miles  to  fetch  water/' 
But  though  the  chief  time  of  carrying  water  be  the 
evening,  it  is  not  the  only  time ;  for  they  do  it 


•  Josh.  ix.  523.  ^  Odyss.  Tii.  20;  x.  105,  106;  xz.  15S. 

c  Travels^  p.  421.  ^  Genesis  xxiv.  II. 
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iearly  ia  the  moroing  al&o^  none  stirring  out  n^^ifi 
tbe  sun  is  high,  except  from  neceaaity ;  *  wd  wbMi 
they  go,  they  haye  th^ir  eoF-rings,  nose  jeweb»  aii4 
oraaments  for  their  wrista  and  andea.  Indeed  they 
never  appear  in  public  without  these  appendages  pf 
female  dreas.^    I  may  add,  that  Rebekah'a  pitohar 
was  an  earthen  yeaael,  for  so  the  original  word  ^p 
ked^  signifies ;  and  if  such,  it  perhaps  resembled 
those  which  Dn  Chandler  saw  used  by  the  womea 
in  Asia  Minor.     •*  The  women,'*  says  he,  "  resort 
to  the  fountains  by  their  houses,  each  with  a  large 
two-han(jU$d  earthen  jar  on  the  back,  or  thrown 
over  the  shoulder  for  water."'' 

As  he  mentions  this  when  speaking  of  another  of 
Iheir  domestic  employments,  that  of  wa9hing  th^ 
clothes  of  the  family*  J  shall  transcribe  the  passage : 
**  Although  the  women,**  says  he,  "  live  very  re- 
tired^  this  operation  is  performed  in  public,,  at  the 
fountains  by  the  houaea,  or  by  river  sides,  where 
they  have  their  &ces  veiled,  and  commonly  in  great 
numbers  tcigether."    In  Europe  this  operation  is 
considered  a  menial  employment,  but  it  was  not  sp 
anciently.  For  Nauaicaa^  the  daughter  of  Alcinoua, 
the  king  of  Phasaciay  went  to  those  cisterns  at  a  dis- 
tance f^om  the  city,  where  the  damsels  were  won|; 
to  wash  their  garments,  to  wash  her  brother's  robea 
and  her  own^  as  preparatory  to  her  marriage.'^  And 
even  at  the  preaotit  day,  such  employments  are  not 
uBuaual  among  ladies  of  rank  in  the  £ast    For 
Volney,  in  his  Travels  through  Syria,  when  de- 
scribing tiie  mannerp  of  the  Druaea  on  Mount  Le^ 
banon,  says,  that  <<  the  women,  those  even  of  the 

•  Chardin,  MQ.  yoL  yl.  quoted  by  Hann^. 
t»  Clttlce's  Haimcr,  cfa.  It.  ob.  ai.        <  Page  91.        ^  Odysa.  vi.  as. 
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Sheiks,  make  the  bread,  roast  the  cofiee,  wash  the 
linen,  cook  the  victuals,  and  perform  all  domestic 
offices."  We  read  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  of  their  using 
nitre,  or  the  natrum  of  the  ancients,  -which  was  a 
nuneral  alkali ;  and  soap,  or  berith,  as  it  is  in  the 
original,  in  these  abstersive  processes.  In  Job  ix. 
90^  this  last-mentioned  substance  is  rendered  snow« 
water,  and  is  implied  to  cleansing.  The-  word,  in<^ 
deed,  signifies  ^  a  purifier  i"  and  M.  de  Goguet 
imagines  it  to  be  **  the  saltwort,*'  a  plant  very  c<»n- 
mon  m  Syri^  Judea,  Egypt,  and  Arabia;  They 
bum  it,  he  ^s^  and  pour  water  upon  the  ashes. 
This  water  becomes  impregnated  with  a  very  strong 
Uxivial  salt,  proper  for  taking  stains  or  impurities 
out  of  wool  or  cloth/'*  Perhaps  it  meant  not  one 
particular  ^ant  only,  but  the  salt  derived  from  the 
ashes  of  all  those  vegetables  in  general,  which,  by 
being  burnt,  produce  potash. 

Working  with  the  needle  was  another  of  th^r 
female  employments.  And  so  early  as  the  time 
when  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  we  find 
them  employed  in  ornamenting  the  hangings  ctf*  die 
tabernacle,  and  the  garments  of  the  priests,  with 
devices  of  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet,  <«  a  ground 
of  fine  white  twined  linen.^  It  would  appear  tiiat 
the  eastern  needle-work  was  very  fine,  and  of  great 
value ;  for  the  mother  of  Sisera ""  is  represented, 
as  hoping  that  her  son  had  obtained  from  the 
conquered  Israelites  **  a  prey  of  divers  oc^ours 
ef  needle- work ;  of  divers  ccdours  of  needle-work 
on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that 
take  the   spoil/'     And  in  PsaUn  xlv.   14,  the 

•  Origin  of  Lawa,  vol.  L  book  ii.  cb.  2. 
»£sNLxgnri<36.  zxfiiLSS.  «#U(Ig.  iv.SO. 
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king's  daughter  is  said  to  be  brought  unto  the 
king  in  raiment  of  needle- work.  Indeed  this  is  the 
frequent  emplo}anent  of  the  ladies  of  the  East  at 
the  present  day,  for  we  often  read  of  beautiful  spe* 
cimens  of  their  work.  Thus  Chardin  mentions, 
th^t  they  take  a  pleasure  in  ornamenting  handkeur* 
chiefs  with  the  needle,  which  they  either  wear 
themselves,  or  give  in  presents  to  their  relations  and 
friends."  And  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu,  in  her 
Letters,^,  says,  that  "  they  still  pass  much  of  their 
time  in  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded 
by  their  maids.*'  Whilst  Mr.  de  Guys,  in  his  Sen- 
timental Journey  through  Greece,  remarks,  that 
**  embroidery  is  the  constant  employment  of  the 
Greek  women ;  those  who  follow  it  for  a  living, 
being  employed  in  it  from  morning  to  night,  as  are 
iJso  their  daughters  and  slaves.  I  have  a  living 
picture,"  he  adds,  "  of  this  kind  constantly  before 
my  eyes.  The  lamp  of  a  pretty  neighbour  of  mine, 
who  follows  that  trade,  is  always  lighted  before 
day  ;  and  her  young  assistants  are  all  at  work  be- 
times in  the  morning." 

Spinning  was  another  of  the  employments  of  the 
Jewish  women.  For  even  so  early  as  the  making 
of  the  tabernacle,  all  the  women  who  were  wise- 
ihearted  did  spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought 
what  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  of  purple,  and  of 
scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen,  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  that  sacred  tent;*"  which  shows  that  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Egypt  this  and  the  other 
arts  mentioned  in  Exodus,  in  which  country,  it  is 
probable,  they  had  long  flourished.  Solomon,  when 
describing  the  good  housewife,  in  Prov.  xxxi.  19> 

•  MS.  ToL  yi.  ^  Vol.  ii.  letter  SO.  «  Ezod.  xxxf.  9S. 
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9^i  that  .'^  she  la^  her  faandB  to  the  spiadle^  Sind 
t^es  hold  (^the  dirtsff  ;^^  and  Chateaubriand  saw  a 
ttumber  thus  emplayed.    For  he  tells  iis^  that  <<  th€? 
wdmsn  of  Zea,  the  ancient  Ceos,  generally  assem*:- 
ble  in  companies  to  tpin  silk^  and  they  sedt  them^ 
aelyes^on  the  edge  of  the  terraees^  at  the  top  of  the 
hoasea,  that  they  may  drop  tixe  i^indltif  t6  the 
street,  and  draw  it  up  agaiui  as  they  wind  the- 
thread.''^    It  is  impossibk  for  us  to  ascertain  ex^ 
actly  the  forms  of  the  amcient  implements  of  arty 
for  we  have  only  a  few  notices  given  of  them  id 
Scripture;  but  every  one  who  has  seen  eastern^ 
pointings  by  native  artists^  must  have  been  stru(ik 
^ith  their  simplidty }  and  mu^  have  felt  persoad-*? 
ed,  that  however  muok  iSke  order  of  castes  ia  Hink* 
(Jostan  hath  tended  to  degrade  the  moral  chaiacter 
gS  that  nnmerous  peqfile»  it  hath  much  improved) 
tlieir  manufactures,  by  the  subdivision  of  labomy 
and  the  transmissioQ  of  trades  from  father  to  sDn#' 
In  the  present  cade  diey  are  ample  and  fluitsblet> 
and  might  not  he  unlike  to  those  of  the.  aapjeal) 
JewStf 

Weaviqgwu  smother  fenunine  employment,  and^; 
like. spinning^. it  was.a  very? ancient  one*.  Eor  it.  'm 
mentioned  in  £xodd  xssvi  3S,  that  God  filled  somei 
with  wisdom,  to. weave  the  curtains  cf.  the  taberM 
nade^andit  is :ofben  alluded  to  in.  other  parts  o£ 
Scripture^  In  general  this  art  is  understood  to  faavier 
been  practised  by  the  women,  and  the .  following 
are  the.  ai^uments.  which  may.  be  adduced  :>  Ist^ 

*  The  pktuxe  of  the ,  industrious  wife  gtven  by  Viigil^  .JEn.  Tiii^ 
407^  &C.  liears  bo  great  a  resemblanoe  to  that  by  Solomon^  that  it 
mi^t  almost  jmm^  for  a  pojetical  imitatioii  of  it*. 

^  Trayela  Uk  Greece^  Palest(iie«  &c  to]#.  i.  p.  274.*  r  \ 

VOL.  lU  2  A 
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When  Smnson  was  accused  by  Ddiiah,  for  cobceil^ 
ing  from  her  vrh^re  hi»  great  strength  Uty»  be  said, 
that  if  ahe  wove  the  seven  lodes  of  his  head  with 
the  web,  he  would  become  like  other  men ;  and  it 
is  addedf  that  she  fastened  them  with  the  pin^ 
which  intimates  that  women  then  wrought  at  the 
loom/    8dly,  It  is  well  known  that  among  the  an- 
oient  Greeks^  weaving  was  the  employment  of  the 
women.    Thus  Homer  describes  Helen  as  seated 
at  her  loom  ;^  and  Penelope^s  web  is  proverbial** 
9dly»  It  is  known  that»  at  present,  weaving  is  com- 
monly the  employment  of  the  women  in  tlie  Sast. 
Thus  Dr«  Shaw  informs  us^  that  **  carpets  are  made 
in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  in  great  numbers;  and 
of  all  sizes,  but  coarser  than  in  Turkey.    Their 
chief  manufacture,  however,  is  the  making  ofbykes, 
or  blankets.    The  women  are  employed  in  thia 
work,  (as  Andromache  and  Penelope  were  of  oLd,^ 
who  do  not  use  the  buttle,  but  conduct  every  thread 
of  the  woof  with  their  fingers."  ^    And  in  the  In* 
diaii  paintinga,  which  the  author  of  this  work  hath 
seen,  as  descriptive  of  their  castes,  trades,  customs^ 
&C.  by  native  artists,  the  women  were  represented 
aa  sitting  with  a  loom  before  them,  and  conduct* 
iflg  the  woof  through  the  threads  of  the  wafp  ia 
the  very  manner  Dr.  Shaw  describes.    It  was  this 
last  circumstance,  of  their  using  their  fingers  in 
ptace  of  a  shuttle,  which  ma^  Mr.  Uarmerdoubi 
whetiier  the  passage  in  Job  was  rightly  translated^ 
which  says*  ^*  My  days  are  swifler  than  a  weaver^ 
shuttle;''  he  rather  supposing  that  it  should  be» 
♦*  My  days  are  swifter  than  the  fingers  of  a  weaver^ 

•  J«dg.  xvi.  IS,  14.  b  11.  ill.  !«. 

c  OdysB.  u.  94 ;  vi.  92,  S06.  *  Page  S94.         •  Ch.  vii.  «. 
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wbea  puijnQg  and  repassing  TvpMy  thraug^  the 
threads^*'  TtiB  matter  itsdf  is  of  small  ooii«eM 
^lience»  since  the  meaning  in  botti  cases  is  the 
Same )  onlj  I  maj  observe,  that  although  shuttlei 
are  not  used  at  present  in  the  East,  ^y  were  xb 
Qse  in  Homer's  time,  for  the  mi^i;,  or  shuttle^  was 
employed  b^  the  ancient  Greeks/  Of  all  their  qse^ 
dmens  in  the  art  of  weaving,  however,  their  ta^ 
pestry  was  the  most  beautiful.  Perhaps  the  origi* 
tial  kind  was  composed  of  pieces  of  cldtb,  of  differ* 
ent  colours,  sewed  together,  so  as  to  imitate  figursa 
of  men,  animals,  and  vegetables :  but  the  most  ele^ 
^nt  were  wrought  in  the  loom,  and  reck<»ned  of 
great  value.  Thus  the  dissolute  woman,  in  order 
to  captivate  unwary  youth,  is  represented  ^  as  havsi*' 
ing  her  bed  decked  with  coveiings  cf  tapestry ; 
and  the  virtuous  wife,  in  the  same  book,*  is  said 
to  have  made  hersdf  coverings  of  tiie  same  stuff  j^ 
evidendy  showing,  that  productions  of  that  kind 
were  in  great  request  The  modem  tapestry  was 
borrowed  from  the  Saracens,  who,  it  is  likely,  re- 
ceived  it  from  ages  &rther  remote.  So  that,  making 
some  allowance  for  modem  improvements,  the  pre- 
sent tapestry  of  France  and  of  England  may  not  be 
unUke  to  that  of  Jodea.  I  ought  to  add,  that  tapes- 
try, formed  of  pieces  of  cloth,  is  still  made  in  the 
£«st:  for  Sir  John  Chardin^  tells  us,  that  <<taiLt 
Ors,  besides  their  ordinary  work,  make  cushions, 
veils  for  doors,  and  pth^  pieces  of  furniture  off^t, 
in  mosaic  vitark,  which  r^M^sents  just  what  tbfty 
please ;  and  this  is  done  so  neatly,  that  a  man  migfit 
suppose  the  %ures  w^e  painted^  instead  i^b^sg 

«  ILxxii  440,  448.  Odyis;  ?.fS,  ^  froy.  ju.  16. 

«  Ploy,  zxxi  99,  <>  Voy.  tone  ii.  jk  S5. 
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a.kind  of  itikud  work,  hock  as  'dose  ad  you  will,'* 
wys  be,  "  the  joioings  canuot  b^  stgen."  We,  may 
ccbcliide  the  section  with  the  following  passage 
from  the  Mishna.  'VThe^e  are  the  works  which  a 
wife  shall  do  fpr  her  husbdnd.  She  shsJl.  grind  hia 
corn>.  bake  his  bread,  wash  his  clothes,  bake  for  the 
fainily,  suckle  his  child,  make  his  bed,  aod  spin  hi% 
wOoK  If  she  bring  one  slave  to  him,  slie  shall  be 
iexempted  from  grinding,. bakiqg  for  her  husband, 
and  washing.  If  two,  she  shall  not  bake  for  the 
family*  nor  suckle  his  child,  (by  which  I  under- 
stand, that. although  she  suckled  it,  she  was  to  hsLve, 
one' to  relieve  her  from  the  drudgery  of  keeping  it) 
If  three,  she  shall  not  make  his  bed,  nor  work  ia 
wool.  And  if  four,  she  shall  sit  in  her  chair* 
Rabbi  £leazer  says,  althoiiigh  she  bring  a  hun-. 
dred  slaves,  they  make  her  work  in  wool,  because 
idleness  gives  occasion  to  luxury.*** 


SECT.  Vll- 


Jewish  Manner  of  Travelimg* 


Sfayodiioii  ff  their  dnss ;  tfever  tnvelled  la  the.hoit  of  the  dij  Uol 
from  necessity ;  saluted  no  person  when  in  haste  i  feet  washed  when 
they  entered  a  house.  Kode  on  asses,  horses^  mules,  camels,  and 
dromedaries  *,  had  no  stitrnps ;  used  hirans  snd  eounes ;  ^vender 
tethBuranuilala;  prQ!TiaioBs€nrthfkttfletv«iB;  artielaiofcQiivspteDaB 
and  commerce.  Skins  for  water;  every  article  oairied  in  skins. 
Bistance  measured  hy  hours ;  wells  the  commpn  resting-places ; 
these  often  Infealedhy  robbers;  noinn6;khane^or  earavanMftya.- 

*  Tractat.  de  Dote,  LiterisqueMatrimonialibus^  cap.  y.  sect.  5. 
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Ctr^ytos ;  mnsner  itf  trtvefiiog  { wmetimas  mery  otimerbas,.  Siofl^ 
.    ttwrdicdii^  sUte;  luid  U^e  4«st  allayed  with  vAter;  h«rtM]Qgn^ 

aent  before  them,  and  pioueera  to  level  the  ro^ds.  Custo^if  ol^ 
'    ferred  by  the  modern  Jews  on  a  journey, 

» 

,  ^ 

1,  Whbk  any  of  tiie  Jews  travelled  on  fobt,  tbejr 
commonly  tudi^ec)  up  their  long  upper  robe 'with 
Iheir  ^rdle,  90  »st  to  leave  the  teg  and  knee  bare  $ 
luul  a  3cnp  round  thetr  neck  fbr  their  provimons,  a 
staff  in  their  hand,  •  and  shoes  or  sandab  on  their 
feet^  and  when  they  were  going  to  a  <&tance» 
they  ai^o  carried  a  change  of  raiment,  and  some- 
time ^  jv  or  skin  bottle  filled  with  water/  But 
when  our  Saviour  sent  his  apostles  to  preach  the 
gospel  through  the  cities  of  Judea,  he  forbade  them 
to  take,  any  of  these,  as  thdr  itinerancy  was  not  to 
be  of  long  continuance,  and  the  labourer  was  wor« 
thy  of  his  hire>^  It  was  also  a  custom  with  those 
on  a  journey,  never  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
unless  in  cases  pf  necessity,  since  the  violence  of 
the  sun's  rays  generally  invited  to  rest  and  sl^ep ; 
neither  ^d  they,  when  m  haste,  aalute  any  who 
met  them,  sitiee  the  e^fStem  forms  of  salufiEitiQii  are 

3 

often :  tedious.  Heiiee  £liaba*s  injunction  b>  Me 
servant  .Gebajsi^  to  salute  no  mah  by  the  way,  wheri 
he  ran  to  lay  his  master's  staffcm  the  face  of  the 
Shunamite'a  dead  sotu  till  himsdf  should  arfive/ 
And  when  they  reached  their  lodging  for  tke  ni^t^ 
it  was  usu^l  for '  the  master  .of  the  hcxhe  \to  givef 
them  "water •to'  wftsh  their  feeU^  Thus  Sir  Jofatr 
ChaSrdin  telk  us/  *that  ^*  the  8wea|;  aind  dusi^  which! 

r  *  ,  -  •  m 

a  Gen.  xxi.  1 4.  ^  Luke  ix.  3.  «  S  Kings  iv.  S9. 

^  Gen.. xviii.  4.  ^udg.  i&\.au  Lvke  Tiili4.  . . '  ' 

*  MS.  vol.  vi.  jquotod  by.  Harmer.    See  also  Sbavr  a  Travelii  iiage 
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penetrate  idl  kinds  of  eoveiings  for  tiie  feet,  pro- 
duce a  filth  there,  vhich  excites  a  very  troublesome 
itching;  and  though  the  eastern  people  are  ex- 
tremely careful  to  preserve  the  body  clean,  it  is 
more  for  refreshment  than  cleanliness,  tiiat  they 
wash  their  &et  at  the  end  of  a  journey/^    In  the 
houses  of  the  great,  this  office  is  performed  by  seru 
vants  or  slaves;  and  among  the  Jews,  the  vessd 
Bmplo3red  <*  contained  from  tWQ  logs  to  ten/'*  One 
naturally  recollects  the  condescension  of  Jesus^ 
when  be  washed  the  ffeet  of  his  disciples.^    The 
angularity  of  a  superior  washing  the  feet  of  infeii- 
ors  would  make  it  more  impressive.   But  travellers 
had  not  always  friends,  with  whom  to  lodge,  in  the 
places  to  which  they  went ;  and  therefore  it  was  usual 
forthem  to  waitattlie  gate  of  the  city,  or  in  the  street, 
till  ^ome  person  invited  them^  as  the  angels  were  by 
Jjotf"^  and  the  Levite  by  the  old  maik^    Indeed^ 
something  like  this  is  experienced  in^  the  East  at  this 
day;  for  Fark^  tells  us,  that  '*  as.  there  ^e  no 
public  bouses  ia  Africa,  it  is  cnstpmarj^  for  sMui^ 
gers  to  stand  at  the  Bentang,  or  some  other  place 
ef  public  resort,  till  they  are  invited  to  a  lodgings 
by : some  of  the  inhabitants*"    And  Volney,  when 
describing  the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon,  saye, 
^.  Whosoiever  presents  himself  at  their  door,  in  the 
quality  of  a  m^pliant  or  traveHer,  ia  sure  to  be  en- 
tertained with  lodging  and  food^  in  the  most  gen<- 
erous  and  unaffected  manner.  >   I  often  saw/'  ^says 
he,  '*  the  lowest  peasants  give  the  last  morsel  of 
bread  they  had  in  their  houses,  to  the  hungry  tra- 

«  Ughtfoot'k  Hcb.  Md  TAkn.  fixer,  oil  John  xiii.  ^. 

^  Jolin.  xiii^  6. '  ^Geo.-xiau^ 

^  Judges  xix.  15—81.  •  TravelB  in  Africa^  ch.  4. 
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V^r :  and  when  it  ^vte  obfiarved  to  tkem  tiint 
^y  wiinjted  prudence,  their  answer  was,  '  QoA  is 
i3>6ral  atld  great;  and  all  men  are  bretilrto/ 
'^Tiwte  are  thereifore  no  inqs  in  their  country,  any 
ittore  than  in  the  rest  of  Turkey."  BurckhArdt, 
^en  trayeUiiig  in  the  same  counfa^y  of  the  Druses^ 
glvtsi  a  aifnilar  $cc6ont/  We  may  add,  that  in 
tnany  situBtidn9»  it  was  account^  dangeroils  to  b6 
exposed  to  the  dews  of  the  night,  but  not  tlwsyn ; 
iht  at  certain  reasons  of  the  yesu*,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  doiiig  so,  without  inccmvenienoe.  Thus 
die  sheph^ds  of  Bethlehem  watched  their  fl6cks 
t>y  night )  and  travellers  have  frequently  made  tfafe 
earth  their  bed,  and  the  panopy  of  heaven  their 
covering.  Accordingly  Dr,  Shaw  tells  us,''  that 
^*  in  his  jouriley  between  CMro  and  Mount  Strnkf 
the  heavens  ^ere  thcftr  covering  every  ni^t ;  the 
^Baiid>  with  A  6ai^6t  «^read;^er  ft^  their  bed ;  add 
A  <:^ange  of  raiment,  made  up  iAt(>  a  buAdle,  their 
pillow  }  and  that^  althotigh-  wet  to  the  skin  ever^ 
Bight  by  the  dew,  there  Was  tioi  the  least  dangeh' 
^  Wh^  the  Jewd  mveO^din^itatbt  styles  ihef 
iiad  ettiier  assies,  or  horsfei^,  dr'nHites,  or  cat^eli,  dt 
dromediffies*  -Thfu^  Abrahaitt,  Bedaam^  Adt^^ 
the  daughter  of  Caleb,  and  one  infinitely  grater 
liian  all  of  these,  Ti3»  our  blessted  Lwd,  rode  upo^ 
asses/  But  white  asses  seem  to  have  beeumMt 
in  request,  and  a  mark  of  superior  rank^  fdr  thd 
judges  are  said  to  have  rode  on  them/  As  for  hor9$^ 
;tbey  lU'e  very  freqxieoiJy  ixieiitiion^d.  ixi.  Sooptiin» 
flko  were  ofteh  tised  a^'  means  of  cmtefp 


c  €kir.  xixii.  3.    Num.  xtn.  itl\    JoA.  tv.  18.    Matth.  nd.  f- 
^  Jttdg.  ?« 10. 


fioqe.    Iliu9»  aoiqe  pf  the  potts  thMr^epp  sent  hy 
4ha,i9qenis,  t^  def^^ttl^e  4ecr0e  of  Haiafui  ugainqt 
the  Je^^s,  rode  upftn  anules.*    Tb^  Jew§  -w^ne  to 
l^e  bfOMght  bac]^  :^  th4r  qm^  lam^  (^  mules,  ^ 
The  ^srs^eli^es  whp  retiirqied  from  t]ye  captivity  h94 
245  of  th^tn/    ^  rate  of  th^ip  ^a^  b^oDght  year 
by  y^ar  to  If^ing  j^lpmon ;  ^  aod  they  were  an  aftir 
clie  of  traffic  in  tl)e  fair^  of  Tqgarmahj  ii^  the  J^je^ar 
ef  Asis^  *  b^ing  consjderfkl  more  sure-ioo(ed  ibju 
hojT^es/    Cancels  were  very.  JU|merQu»  in  th§  flast 
T'he  Hagarite£f»  ^ud  thja|r  n^ghbo^r9»  whpm  th^ 
two  ,tribej^  and  a  h,4f  §ubdae{l»  ^ad  ^p^OOO*^    Jc)b^ 
M.  an  individual,   had  8000.^      A^4  ?yery,  oii^ 
l^nows  how  generally  they,  w^re  used^  ei^edally 
in  long  joumies,  a8  meatus  pf  copyeyitig  individual 
and  families.  ^    Th?: .  cofnfnon  r^e.  ^t  whiph  tk^y 
tn^vel  is  apout  jt^ty  qsjij^  a  4ayi  at  the  irfite  pf 
Jtl^rteen  hoprs  to  ^e.d^yi.or  two  ^d  ^  thijcd  inihw 
flij.hourj  j^4  the  r^^pn  pf;  their  slpiyne^  is  pa^ljr 
opc^ipned  by.thpir  being  ijojide^*  apd  gp^pg  ia 
company,  y^hofe;  iti^y  \)rait  fpr  ea^h  ol^PTi  ^^ 
partly/  because  th^iy  are  perpetually  nibbling  at 
eyery  thing  they  pan  find  in  their  Mfay^,  as  fopdTrt- 
Ppt^hen::9peed  w^  at  any  tii^te  teq^ired  by  tb^ 
anci^nts^  they  comq^only  preferred  the  droinedah 
rie9»:  whi^iji  travelled  at  the  rat^  of  a  I^iuidred  Vfn^ 

I  ^OMll.  Tiii.  10.  f  I^  IxvL  90,  '         '       <vBzra  ii.  $6.  ' 

^  The  foUowinff  extract  from  Captain  Lisht's  Travels  into  the 
fi6ly-Land,  1814^  wOl  show  the  manner  in  which  the  people  in  the 
JBM«  (4«eii>ttak«  UN  of  tlUi^  htffdjl'  *Ui<iAli|**i  '^  The  wa^  ill  i/biA 
the  wp9)en  And  ffld  iqef^  a|B  ca^if^  ^  J^^if^leiB  i«  lin^i^^ ; «  wiicfoBr  . 
baaket  with  seats  is  attached  to  each  side  of  the  mulej  and  the  tra- 
v^l^  {urraiiged  in  paira.  J  [havf  i(*en  fciv  peraon3>Qii  we  mule." 
Pag[e  14^.  g  i,Chr6n.  v-  «I. '  .  h  cfc.  La.^ . 

*  Gen.  xxi?.  lo ;  xxxi.  35. 
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a  4iyi  «ad  w«re  ther^re  used  by  the  poats.  who 
;^^  aeot  by  Ahawerus.  * 

We  have  nO  acpoimt  of  the  manner  in  which 
th^sQ  wioMl^  '  were  accoutced  in  the  tanes  of 
Sbripliiiire,'  biit  it  wa^  probably  much  in  die  aam^ 
mfkj  as  is  done  in  the  East:  bt  the  present  day,  for 
tW  ci^rfiems  k^f  the  l^i  are  remaricebly  staiacaiary; 
}  B^ay  n^tipe»  then»  that  they*  sometimes  hdeod 
|i$4es»  horsesy  and  liOAiles,  iirithout  any  covering;  ex^ 
cept  that  the  wonten  wear  a  veil,  and  have  ^  mail 
on  foot  to  drive  the  amfnal^^  lUce  the  Shniwrnite^^f 

•  •  • 

7hey  have  qo  stirrup$  t^  their  teddfes^  Chateaubri« 
^4  afi^Miqgst  oth^r$,  tisUiog  m^  tttat  in  ridhig  on 
Jior^s  from  Jaflfo  or  ijloppa  i^  tTeflusalem,  ''pads 
served  then^  ff«  saddlep^  and  cordsi  instead  lof  stir^ 
fups/'"!  And  when  they  ride  on  camels*  they  havb 
a  hi^fin^  pr  piece  of  doth,  aboirt  six  ells  long^ 
)vhiph  is  lai4  i^on  the  wood^  saddle^  to  ioake  tlft 
s^mor&:ea8y»  and  whifih  serves:  as  a  mattress  l»i 
}ie  OQt  while  th^y  rest  .during  tht.  night,  thdr*  wial« 
l^  fifj^yf^ng  th^  purpose  of  bdsters.^  Xl^ese 
^e.  the  ways  ip  which  ijthey  ride  when  siiQgle ;  biit 
wh^  they  travel  with. their  fannlies,  t^yhkute 
lai^^  o^ief*.  bas|c^ets»  conliashonly  called  domies,  S]is4 
p^nd^  from  the  sides  of  the  ^meb,  and  covered 
^ith  a  i  clpth,  to  exclude,  the  sun  and  nda,  ioto 
3V^ch  they  put  the  Women  and  ohiUben/  . : 
.  .l^h^  pppviaiona  for  a  jouriaieyf;4reiidyfartot^  ac» 
Cf>r^ing  to  qirctiip^tanceb^  butijithey  in»^  .all.bb 
i^infurehended  under  the^ibut  foUawul^^  Ml3.vpc»» 
yepder  tai>4;Mtfc?r:for  ^le  .j<i[umsds^^\pri(iyisk>ns!iiNr 

« .£»th«  viH,  ID.  .      ^  Pocpoke,  ToU  L  p,  191.        ^  2.  Kings  If.  jS4. 
<*  Travels^  vol^  i.  p;  ^IS*   , .  •  La  Roqu«^  p^  isr^/  '.  ' 

'  i\aaa^.  Qb.  yoL;^  p.  i44#    Russeirs  Aleppo^' p.  S9» . 
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fested  by  the  Arabs,  who  lurk  near  them  to  rob 
the  unwary  traveller ;  ■  and  hence  Jer.  iii.  g,  *^  In 
the  ways  hast  thou  sat  for  them,  as  the  Arabian  in 
the  wilderness.-  These  descendants  of  Ishmael 
aore  indeed  a  singular  nation ;  for  although  they 
rob  travellers,  where  they  chance  to  meet  themi 
yet  if  these  strangers  commit  themselves  to  them 
through  tlie  night,  they  will  treat  them  most  hos- 
pitably. Accordingly  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that  tra- 
vellers take  advantage  of  this  feature  in  their  char^ 
acter;  for  they  commonly,  in  the  temperate  season 
of  tiie  year,  arise  at  break  of  day,  set  forward  miit 
the  sun,  and  travel  till  the  middle  of  the  aflernoon; 
wheii  they  begin  to  look  out  for  an  encampment 
of  Arabs  to  receive  hpspitality.  ^  This  time  of  the 
afternoon  is  accordingly  expressed  in  Judges  xix. 
9,  by  saying,  that  *^  the  day  groweth  to  an  end,** 
or  in  the  original,  that  ^^  it  is  pitching  time  of  day.'' 
In  the  hofc  season,  however,  they  frequently  travel 
in  the  night,  pitch  in  the  forenoon;  and  proceed  in 
the  ^Aemoofi. 

.  We  should  notice  ^farther  on  thi3  subject,  that 
even  in.  the  eastern  cities,  they  have  nothing  that 
corresponds  with  the  inns  oi*  the  more  civiBzed 
parts  of  £uFope4'  Persons  of  note,  indeed,  find  ac- 
oontunodotion  every  where,  but  travellers  of  lesd 
conmderation  ptit  up,  for  the  night,  in  an  unfurnish'-^ 
edi  house,  often  not  water«tight ;  with  only  an  out^ 
door,  wfaioh  is  shut  during  the  night  to  prevent 
iJusSb,  and  caUed  in  these  cibuntries  a  caravansaray, 
kfaan^  simsera,  or  itianzil;  There  they  either  pre^ 
pare  their  own  ^Mnoviftons^^  ^  redeive  a^supply  fifdm^ 
J .  .  .         .  .    • . .  •    •     [ 
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the  A&k  of  the  place/    Ifernier's  account  of  the 
.ioaravansarays  in  the  Mogul  esiipi?e  is  as  fellows  i 
^'  They  are  like  great  banis^  where  huodreda  of  men 
9re  found  pell-meU  together,  ^th  their  horses^ 
mule^  and  camels  3  where,  one  i^*  stifled  with  heat 
in  summer,  and  starved  with  cold  in  winter.^^   But 
the  inconveniencies  arising  fram  uncomfortable  ca«t 
ravansarays  are  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
dangers,  to  which  travellers  aie  often  exposed  6tmn 
wild  heasts».iQ  the  unfireqnented  parts  of  the  coun*^ 
try.    These  set  upon  them  in  the  night,  and  f»ny 
off  men  or  animals  as  they  can  lay  h<4d  of  them :  to 
prevent  ^hich,  those  who  travel  ar^  foiced  either 
to  .keep  constant  watch,  or.  sui^ound  themselves  by 
a  large  fire..    Tenreiro  gives  us  an  account  of  this 
last  !kind  of  defence,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  em* 
hassy  which  was  sent  by  the  Partugueae  govemof 
of  India  to  the  Persian  court  in  15S0,  he  says,  that 
y  in  several  parts,  of  the  road.  Very  alamoing  9C* 
counts  were  received  of  the  dangers  f0  be  appre^^ 
handed  from  wild  beasts ;  but  the  eeabassy,  by  keep* 
iiig  thenpselves  ni^ghtly  endowed  withki  a  drble  of 
large  fires,  escaped  even  the  sight  ^  thesie  formi<» 
dable  visitantsi'' ""    May  not  JehoVab  have  alluded 
to  this,  when  in  Zech.  iL  5,  he  says  €Oscerlufl(g  Je* 
rusalem,  *^  I  wiU  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round 
about ;  and  the  glory  in  the  midst  oih&f*'*  *^  My  at' 
tributes  shall  surround  her,  like  the  travellers*  fire. 
My  presence*  like  the  shechimA,  shaU  render  her 
illustrious/'    .  -  * 

■        •  ■ 

^  La  Roqae^  p.  67.    Niebuhr^  torn.  i.  p.  Sli. 
'   ^  Mumy's  Historica]  Accotmt  of  Discoveries  and  Travel^  in  Asia, 

c  Murray^  book  i.  cb.  8.       . 
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Hitherito  we  have  dpdken  only  of  individuals,  or 
small  eompatiies,  travelling  in  the  East ;  but  they 
Mmetinies  travel  in  large  numbers^  called  caravans, 
which  are  formed  far  the  purposes  either  of  com- 
merce  or  religion.     The  mercantile  caravans  have 
a  certain  route,  according  to  the  particular  views  o£ 
the  persons  who  compose  them«    Before  the  wajr 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  disco- 
vered, immense  caravans  travelled  annually  from 
India  to  Egypt,  with  the  produce  of  the  East,  to  be 
tremqwrted  across  die  Mediterranean  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe }  and  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  East«is  carried 
9n  by  caravans.    But  as  there  are  caravans  formed 
for.  commerce,  so  there  are  also  several  which  are 
regularly  formed  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  Thus 
four  go  annually  to  Mecca ;  the  first  of  which  ia 
fram  Damascus,  composed  of  the  pilgrims  of  Eu- 
rope and  Aflia  j  the  second  from  Cairo,  for  the  Ma- 
hometans of  Barbary  ]  the  third  from  Zibith,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  those  of  Arabia 
and  India  meet;  and  the  fourth  from  Babylon, 
wiiere  the  Persians  assemble.     The  reason  of  their 
travelling  in  such  numbers,  is  for  defence  against 
the  Arabs,  and  other  robbers  who  waylay  them, 
iod  endeavour  to  despoil  them  of  a  part  of  their 
weaMu    And  as  they  commonly  require  some  time 
to  collect,  so  it  is  customary  for  the  merchants  to 
send  their  goods  to  some  place  of  rendezvous,  to 
be  ready  against  the  time  of  departing.*    Nor  do 
they  travel  at  random  when  they  set  out,  for  they 
commonly  travel  four  qamels  abreast  j  and  are  di- 
vided into  cottars  or  companies,  which  have  their 

•  Clarke's  Hann^r^  ch.  t.  ob.  4>  6. 
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peouliiir  atiindards,  fom^  of  itoo  worJk,  like  a  ^nitep 
on  tile  t<9  of  a  pole^  ^oee  shape  through  the  day» 
and  flame  through  the  i%fat,  when  filled  with  fueU 
dorect  the  marchaats  or  pilgriiiis  to  what  cooapaay 
they  belong/  Thesecaravanft  are  'sometimes  vefy . 
numeroua.  That  ^om  E^rpt  to  Mecea«  in  l6S7f 
consisted  o£  100,000  soula^  acoording  to  MaiUet^ 
and  nearly  as  many  camels.  Thecamels  and  hoirsea. 
hftve  often  bells  suspended  from  their  necks,  and: 
the  road  is  not  unfrequently  Ix^^uiled  by  songs^mdi 
music.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  eastern  mammr. 
of  travelling,  that  Laban  complained  of.  Jacob,  that, 
he  had  stolen  away  so  privately,  as  to  deny  him 
the  pleasure  of  sending  him  away  with  mirth,  and 
with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp.'' 
-  The  most  ancient  commercial  caravan  that  we* 
mad' of  in  Scripture,  was  that  which  purchased  Jo*. 
Mfh  of  hisbretltfen;''  where,  although  only  two. 
companies  appear  in  our  translation,  there  are  iixte» 
in  the  cMriginal,  viz.  the  Ishmaelites,  or  descendants 
of  Irinnael,  ia  verse  25 ;  the  Midianites,  (Q'tfno 
Medmimy)  or  desc^idants  of  Midian,  the  fourth^ 
sbn  of  Abraham  by  Ketiirah,  in  verse  2S;  and  the* 
Medanites,  (B^^*123  Medemm^  in  verse  d6^  (impro* 
perly  rendered  Midianitea  in  our  version,  )desGend-^^ 
ed  from  Medan,  the  third  son  of  Abraham  by  Ke« 
lurah,^  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Midian. 
Thus  their  caravan  consisted  oX,  three  distinct  com* 
panted;  and  tiieir  merchandize  was  s^cery,  balm^ 
and  myrrh.-~We  read,  long  afterwards,  of  the  la*^ 
hour  of  Egypt,  and  the  merchandize  oi  Ethiopia^^ 
and  of  thQ  Sdbeans  coming  to  Judea.*    Many  ca« 


>j 


*  Hanner's  Ob.  voL  i.  p.  478,  &c    Hasselquist,  p.  77 — S3. 
^  Gen.  xxxi.  97.    <^ Oen.  xxxvli*  t5^  &e.    ^  QfK.  xxv.  2.   « Is.  zlr.  1 4. 
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mvans  with  merchandize  wMtako  to  Tyrt,  during 
the  period  of  her  gWy,  as  the  general  mart  of  na^ 
tibo8;*  and  in  many  pas&ages  of  Sicripture,  do  y/r^ 
read  of  merchants  travelfing  from  place  to  place  to 
dispose  of  their-merchandize^-^As  for  religious  ea«> 
rayans  or  companies,  we  have  none  mentioned  U^ 
Str^ture  that  exactly  resemble  the  caravtina  to 
Mecca ;  but  we  have  several  examples  of  rnidti-^ 
tudes  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  Tbu». 
the  Israelites,  in  their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Ca^j 
naan»  had  all  the  regularity  of  a  caravan ;  and  die 
«Fews  which  returned  from  Babylon,  under  Eizra  and. 
Nehemiah,  would  naturally  take  precaiitiona,  topre-r 
aerve  order  among  such  a  multitude. 

It  seldom  happens  that  eastern  monarcfas  make 
long  journeys,  the  influence  of  the  climate,  and  im- 
memorial usage,  keeping  them  commonly  retired  vol 
their  palaces ;  but,  when  they  do  go  abroadi  it  ia. 
witli  great  magnificence ;  and  in  former  times,  har^ 
biogers  were  sent  to  prepare  aU  things  for  their  re*^ 
ception,  and  pioneers  to  open  passes,  level  inequa*, 
lities,  and  remove  every  inq>ediment«  Diodorui^a. 
account  of  Semiramis's  marches  into  Media  and- 
Perma  will  give  us  a  distinct  idea  of  the  prepanu-. 
tion  of  the  way,  for  a  royal  expedition*  "  In  her. 
march  to  £cbatane,  she  came  to  the  Zarcean  moun-. 
tain,  which  extendmg  many  furlongs,  and  being  full 
of  craggy  precipices  and  deep  hoUows,  could  not 
be  passed  without  taking  a  great  cornpaas  about.^ 
Beingft  therefore,  desirous  of  leaving  an  everlaatii^. 
memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as  of  shorteniog  th^. 
way,  she  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  digge4  down,^ 
and  the  hollows  to  be  filled  up  ^  and,  at  a  great  ex- 

•  Esek.  xxtii.  9,  Ste, 
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^-pmi^  9be  m^e  a  sfaoit^  'M»d  ojpre  expecjitiotis 
,  roa4f  which,  to  this  d^y»  is  called  &oai  her  the  to^d 
.  of  Semiramis.     Afterward  $h^  w^nt  into  Per9i|it 
and  all  the  Qther  ^untri^s  pf  Asi^i*  subject  to  her 
.  dominion ;  au4  vf^ereyer  she  went,  she  ordered  ^ 
.  moimtaiq^  and  precipices  to  be  leyeljed ;  turned 
:  causeways  in  the  pk4ii  country,  aii4»  at  a  igr^t 
expfeni^  made  th^  road^  passable/'    Long  aftfr 
i.Sepiitami^  Josephus/  when  speakiiig  of  Titii3,  ^ays, 
V  tM^  'Mhere  went  before  him,  th§  establijshipeqt  of 
^Jbe  king,  ^d  ajl.thp  artpy,  aipQrig  whom  wef« 
/(oJo^oioi)  th0  pioneers;-'  literally  jthe  makers  ok.te- 
:  vellef  s  of  roads.     It  must  be  obvious  to  every  oq^, 
.  that  this  gives  a  be^piuty  and  force  to  Is.  xl.  3»  i, 
«  The  ycHpe  of  one  prying  in  the  wild|?me«s,  pif- 
,p4re  ye  die  way  of  the  I/>rd,  make  straight  in  thie 
desert  nt  highway  for  our  God.     ^yery  yalley  shall 
,  be  e:s;alte()i  and  every  mountain  ^d  hi|l  shaU  be 
.made  low^  ^nd  th^  cropl^e4  §h»U  be  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  plain/'     Th^  WPi'ds  are  de- 
scriptive of  John  the  J(^pti§t»  as  tl^e  harbinger  of 
the  Messiah,  the  king  of  Zion,  before  whose  pre- 
sence and  religion  every  difficulty  was  to  disappear. 
In  the  absence  of  more  particular  information 
concerning  the  manner  gf  travelling  ampng  the  an- 
cieiit  Jews,  1  shall  add  the  customs  of  the  modern 
,  Jews  when  taking  a  jonrn^y.     They  make  a  vale- 
dictory supper  the  night  before.   When  gone,  their 
'remaining  relations  sweep  not  the  house  for  an 
.hour,  to  distinguish  the  undertaking  a  joi^rney  frpm 
,  their  manner  df  carrying  out  the  de^^  and  when 
the  travellers  feach  iihe  fourth  milestone,  they  turn 
round  and  say,  "  Let  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  our 

f  Bello;  vi.  6. 
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God,  aildthe  God  of  oar  fathers,  to  1^  jbM  <94tf 
'Mtd  oatjuie  me  to  returnto  my  house  jn  peAoe ;  to 
.  protect  me  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  b£ 

him  who  lays  snares  in  the  way,  -  Take  me  to  my 
'  destined  place,  and  make  me  return  home  in  peace» 

•  fyr  ihdu  art  the  God  who  hearest  prdyen  Kemed 
be  thou  who  hearest  prayer/'  They  are  enjoined 
to  avoid  no  tolls,  to  defhtud  no  person,  to  tiirow 

•ti^emselves  unnecessarily  into  no  danger,  as  if  God 
Were  to  work  a  miracle  in  their  behalf,  and  never  to 

'  conceal  that  they  are  Jews,  And,  to  idiow  their 
jealousy  d  Christians,  it  is  recmninended  that  when 
Walktng  with  one  who  has  a  sword,  they  shall  kee|i 
on  his  right  hand,  to  see  when  he  draws  it;  and 
with  one  who  has  a  spear,  they  shall  wdk  on  the 
1^  for  the  same  reason ;  that  in  going  up  a  lull, 
the  Jew  shall  precede  the  Christian,  and  in  coming 
down,  he  shall  fellow,  becanse  the  highest  was 

•  thought  to  have  the  advantage  ;  although  it  is  evi* 
dent,  that,  in  ascending,  the  danger  lay  in  beii^ 
wounded  before  he  was  aware/ 


SECT.  VUI- 
Jewish  Marks  ^ffonour  and  Disgrace. 


I.  MaritB  of  honour  which  vervtnto  paid  to  their  rottters.  Slavoi, 
their  prioo;  thdr  «abioh«iTe  attitvdc  ;  washed  the  handa  of  their 
master ;  lerred  him  before  they  ate  themaelves  ;  aerrants  of  difier- 
ent  ranks ;  eunuchs  ;  singing  men  and  singing  women.  S.  Maria 
of  respect  paid  hy  inferiors  in  general  to  superiors.  Bbwhigllie 
head;  taewipgtfaehnea;  bowing  to  the  ground ;  hiistav  ib« hnd, 
or  what  came  j&om  it ;  gitin^  them  the  chief  eeat ;  mahiqg  jeady 
presents  i  allaying  the  dust  before  them  when  travelling  ;  spread* 


Buxtorff>6yDag.  Judaic  cap.  43. 
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•>*iig  liitir  ga^itawtits.    A  uptat,  «r  lattps,  indicated  the  tent  of  « 

cl^rf*    S.  Madu  of.  vei|>ect  among  eqnala.    The  Mkaiy  or  nlntft* 

tion ;  eastern  salutationa  took  up  much  time  ;  their  way  of  salutiiig 

'  when  at  a  distance^  and  when  at  hand ;  kissing ;  falling  ot  tht 

.  neek ;  taking  hold  of  the  heard.    Manner  of  conducting  vlalta  J 

these  held  iq  the  court  in  sununer,  and  houa#  in  winter.    The  oq^ 

tectamment  at  an  eastern  visit;  sprinkling  with  rose-water;  per* 

'  Aiming  the  guests;  their  signs  of  mirth.    4.  Marks  of  honour  paid 

,  CO  inferloiBi   thoaa  to  piindpal   oi&ocrs;   Jot^  ;    Monteeai] 

'  ttengaaof  raupent;  pnrplo  robe;  gold  hiiokle  and  dliap;  ak^  04 

the  dioulder  a  mark  of  office  ;  explanation  of  a  horn  as  an  emhl^ni 

'  of  dignity  and  power;  breaking  a  ohain  a  mark  of  freedom.    ^ 

'  Marks  of  disgrace.    Cutting  off  the.  beard;  plucking  off  the  hair; 

spitting  in  Ibe  face;  ehit»ping  the  blinds^  hiising>  and  waggiag  ^ 

head;  gnashing  the  teeth  ;  speaking  evil  of  on^'s  mother. 

Ik  every  country  there  hath  always  been  a  distinc* 
tion  of  ranks ;  and  certain  marks  have  been  esta- 
blished to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  respect  whidh 
an  inferior  hath  for  a  superior,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  honour  which  a  person  of  rank  wishes  to  con- 
fer on  humble  merit  In  the  East,  these  marks 
have  been  long  established,  being  the  same  almost 
how  that  fliey  were  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  so  that  they  serve  as  a  commentai^  on 
this  part  of  the  Jewish  customs. 
•  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  shall  divide  our 
observations  into  four  parts.  1st,  Those  which  ser- 
vants, or  rather  slaves,  paid  to  their -masta^.  Sd, 
Those  which  inferiors,  in  general,  paid  to  super!* 
ors.  3d,  Those  which  equals  showed  to  each  other  { 
and  4th,  Those  marks  of  honour,  which  pers(Mis  of 
rank  were  wont  to  pay  to  those  in  a  humbler  sta^f. 
tion,  ' 

1st,  As  for  the  conduct  of  servants  or  slaves  to 
their  masters,  it  was  most  submissive ;  and  arose 
from  their  own  peculiar,  situation,  and  the  general 
state  of  society.    For  servants,  among  the  Jews, 
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w&e  either  8trangei9»  meaning  by  that  term  per-^ 
sons  of  other  nations,  who  had  been  taken  in  wdr» 
pr  bougb|;  with  money,  s^nd  therefore  accounted 
property/  Or  they  were  the  children  pf  strangers^ 
who  had  been  bom  in  their  master's  house/  and 
jvere  consequently  in  the  saipe  situatioa  as  th^ir 
parents.^  Or  they  were  IJebrews  who,  being  poor^ 
had  sold  themselves  for  seven  years ;  or  were  sold 
by  their  creditors  to  pay  their  debts ;  or  by  th^ir 
parents  from  necessity/  Lightfooti  tells  us  frc»n 
Maimonides,  that  <<  die  stated  price  of  a  slave, 
whethei*  old  or  young,  male  or  female,  was  thirty 
selaas  or  sl^ekels  of  gqod  silver,  whether  he  watf 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  qr  only  worth  a  pei^ny,*^ 
But  If,  is  easy  to  see  th^^t  the  BUt^d  wo^ld  vary 
much  ff:opi  the  real  price ;  since  pi^cha^ers  would 
be  guided  often  by  tl^e  ^e,  beauty,  ai^d  qtiUty  of 
the  person  bought*  This  sum  of  |:}iirty  sl^elc^^^  was 
the  price  of  a  slave,  as  stated  in  the  law  \  and  in 
>Sechariah  xi.  1%  13,  it  is  expressly  prophepi^d^  as 
(h^  $un|  which  Judas  should  receive  for  betraying 
his  master.! 

.  The  implicit  qbedieqce  qf  eastern  servants  has 
been  frequently  remarked  by  travellers.— Thus  Dr. 
Pococke  says,  that  at  a  visit  in  Egypt,  "  every 
thing  ^a^  done  with  the  greatest  decency,  and  the 
most  profound  silence ;  the  slaves  or  servants  stand* 
ipg  at  the  bottofn  qf  the  ropm,  with  their  hand$^ 
joined  before  them^  ^atphiqg  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention every  motion  of  their  master,  who  cpm- 

-  f  Lev.  xxy.  4*,  45.  *  Gen.  xiv.  14. 

«  LeT.  XXV.  4^— 55.    Matth.  xviii.  85. 
*  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament^  sect.  Si- 
«  Compare  Matth.  xxyt  15;  xxvii.  3^10. 
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taanded  them  by  signs,"*  Savaiy  says,  **  The 
daves,  Mdth  their  hands  crossed  on  their  breast; 
wait  in  silence  at  the  end  of  the  apartment ;  and^ 
M^ith  their  looks  fixed  on  their  nlaster,  they  try  td 
anticifjlate  hk  least  wish.**^  And  Dr.  Russlell  give^ 
us  two  prints,  in  one  of  which  stands  a  ndaie  ser^ 
vant,  atteridin^  dn  a  Tiirk  of  dignity,  in  that  dress, 
and  fatimble  submissive  attitude,  in  which  they  arc! 
^cuiltomed  t6  wait  oil  their  masters ;  and,  in  the 
other,  a  feniale  servant  is,  in  like  manner,  waiting 
on. her  mistress.*  How  beautiflilly,'  therefore,  d^ 
these  extracts  explain  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  2^ 
^*  Behold;  a^  th^  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the 
harid  of  tiieir  masters,  and  asr  the  cfyes  of  a  maideH 
tinto  the  hand  df  her  niistress;  so  our  eyes  wait  upon 
the  Lord  our  God,  until  that  he  have  mercy  upon: 

Amdng  thd  several  duties  of  deifvants  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  that  of  pouring  water  on  their  mas^ 
iers'  hands  is  particularly  noticed.-^Thus,  £U« 
dhah^s  being  the  attendant  or  servant  of  EUjah,'is 
expressed  by^  his  pouring  water  on  that  prophet's 
hands.*  Indeed  the  custom  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Jews,  for  we  find  the  same  office  performed  by 
servants,  in  the  days  of  Homer.-  Thus,  Asphalion, 
the  male  slavd  of  Menelaus,  pours  watfer  on  the 
hands  of  his  master  and  the  other  guests ;'  and,  in 
Vilridus  parts  of  the  Odyssey,  female  slaves  are 
employed  in  the  same  office.'  This  custom  of 
pouring  water  on  the  hands  of  superiors  is  stall  the 


^•«  Ne«rlHiir]r*s  Goli  toL  xlL  ff-  68.       ^  Latterv  oq  EgTpti  p^  tS^ 
c  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  p.  lOl.  *  Ps.  cxxiii.  «. 

«  9  kings  in.  11.  ^  Odyss.  iv.  916- 

t  Odyss.  i.  1S6 ;  Iv.  58;  yii.  179 ;  x.  350  )  zv.  135;  xvii.  91.  - 
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pr^tice;  of  the  £d«t.  For  Mn  Haawtys*  ^wImni 
^peakttig  of  a  Persian  eupper,  s(iy8»  *<  Supper  hoig^g 
jiroMght  in*  a  seiivant  presented  a  basin  of  water^ 
apd  a  napkin  hung  over  bis  shoulders  i  be  went  to 
^yery  one  in  the  company^  and  poured  water  o« 
th^r  bands  to  wash." 

The  humanity  which  is  now  shown  to  servants, 
in  Christian  countries,  would  maJke  it  appear  hars2ft» 
to  desire  a  servant,  when  coming  tired  from  the 
fieldi  to  wait  upon  bis  master  while  he  dined,  be« 
lore  himself  had  taken  any  refreshment    And  yet 
this  13  not  inconsistent  with  eastern  usages  for  ous 
)uord  supposes  such  a  cas^  in  Luke  xvii*  7**^« 
^*  Which  of  you,"  says  he,   "  having  a  servant 
plowing  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  Uyi 
fod  by,  when  he  is  come  from  the  fiel4  Go  and 
frit  down  to  meat?  and  will  not  rather  say  unto 
|dm,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and  gird  i 

thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eat^  and  drunk- 
en; and  afterward  thou  ahalt  eat  and  drink  P  Dotl^ 
tie  tiunk  that  servant  because  he  did  the  thin^ 
$hat  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not" 
,  In  the  houaes  of  the  great  among  the  Jews» 
tbf  re  were  many  servants,  and  each  had  a  distinot 
o^ce,  with  whtQh  none  of  his  fellow-servanta  in- 
U{rfer«|^,  and  consequently,  for  the  discbarge  o£ 
^hich  he  waa  accountable.— But  of  all  the  »^rvant§ 
in  thie  courts  of  kings,  during  the  last  period  o^ 
ibe  ^icripture  history,  the  eunuchs  appear  to  have 
bwn  the  most  confidential  ;^  they  had  no  distinct 
family  interest,  and  the  employment  of  them  pre-* 
vented  that  jeakmsy  which  waa  often  the  cause,  of 
great  evils  in  easteim  courts.     They  commonly. 
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therefbie,  gttdrded  the  beds  of  the  eastern,  despotsy^ 
tb^tr  tri^asuresy  and  theif  wives. — ^In  the  housed  of 
the  great,  also,  there  were  compaiuea  of  tAufpikg 
men  and  dingiiig  women.  Solomoti  speaks  of  them 
in  EccL  iu  8 ;  and  when  describing  the  effecta  of 
<^  ^e,^  be  tells  us  that  **  all  the  daughters  oC 
i^usic  shall  then  be  brought  low:''  meaniiigi  thai. 
s^d  persons,^  from  deafness,  and  the  general  de« 
cline  of  their  senses  and  &culties^  take  Httle  pleiu 
sure  in  music. — Accordingly,  Barzillai,  the  frienxl. 
of  Davidf  when  urged  to  leave  the  place  of  his  na^* 
tivtty,  and  spend  the  evenii^  o£  his  days  at, the. 
court  of  that  monarch,  made  this  beautifbl  reply  :^ 
**  How  long  have  I  to  live,  that  I  should  go  up^ 
with  the  king  unto  Jerusalem  ?  I  am  this  day  fcmr* 
score  years  old ;  and  can  I  discern  between  good 
and  evil?  Can  thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat,  o^: 
what  I  drink  ?  Can  I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of 
dnging  men  and  singing  women  ?  Wherelbre  th^a 
s|ioidd  thy  servant  be  yet  a  burden  unto  my  lord 
the  king?*'  Mr.  Parik.*"  speaks  of  these  singh^ 
men,  as  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  A&ica.  And 
Pr«  Clarke^  in  hia  Travels^  rqpeatedly  notices .  the. 
almehs,  or  singings  women  of  Egypt''  Whilat. 
^v^y  one  converaant  with  Hindoo  customs  mtiat 
know,  tiuit  women  of  the  same  descrqitidn  are 
comottoa  in  Hindoatan. 

;  ^  As  lor  th^  aoarks  of  respect  which  w^e  paid 
l^  mferiors  atv^oi^  the  Jews  to  their  si^eiiors, . 
they  were  as  follow.    The  first  and  most  common 

•Ecci.xfii.4^  I'tSinll.xix.SiiyaS. 

«  TraTels  in  Africa,  cBap^  iv.  vLxU. 

«  There  it  m  ^rter  of  these  ahnehs  fai  It%i'  Maftt'tf  ^nm^  in 
B^gyj^  And  ftv  di»ikatiif«of  <tll»dnice»  af  the  aiiMeltt  jN^  MfLm« 
opK  866  Lady  Maiy  W.  M onmgt'ff  Letten^  kittiF 88^  -''•^ 
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yt^fk  ^  low  inclination  of  the  heady  with  the  haods^ 
{iMed  on  the  breast ;'  atid  when  the  perscm  wa» 
itineb  their  superior*  or  when  thefy  had  a  petition 
to  dsk  of  him,  they  either  bowed  the  knee,^^  or- 
bowed  theiknselves  to  the  ground,^  Or  kissed  his 
hand,   his.  feet,  6t  the  hem  of  his  garment^  "^  or 
caught  him  by  the  feet*    It  was  customary,  abot, 
for  inferiors  to  testify  their  respect,   by  kissing^, 
whatever  was  delivered  to  them  from  a  superior, 
and  putting  it  to  their  forehead/    And  it  is  to. 
tilis  that  Pharaoh  alludes^  ^  when  he  says  concern- 
ing Joseph,  "  According  to  thy  word  shall  aU  my. 
people  be  ruled— or  kiss,'*  thereby  intimating,  that* 
they  should  receive  his  orders  with  the  profoundest^ 
respect. 

Were  an  inferior  in  Britain,  to  come  with  a  pre^^ 
^nt  to  a  superiot,  when  he  s^sked  a  &vour,  it^ 
would  be  construed  as^  an  insult }  but  it  is  otlier^ 
Wise  understood  in  the  Ea^t.    Thud  Mautidr^^. 
teB*  U8,  *<^it  is  accounted  uticivil^  to  visit  in  Syria, 
Without  an  offering  iii  band.     All  great  men^  ex^ 
peet  it,  as  a  kind  of  tribute  ich  their  charact^  and 
authority ;  and  look  upon  themselves  as  affi*<^nted,~ 
and  even  defrauded,    when-  this  compKment  is^ 
omitiedi    Even  in  familiar  visits  amongst  inferiors, 
you  will  aeldom  see  them  come  without  bringing,  a. 
flower,  or  an  orange,  or  some  other  token  of  ire- 
qaiect,  to  the  person  visited ;  the  Ttu'ks^   in  this 
point,   keeping  up  the  anctent  oriental  custom,' 

«  Gen.  jdiii.  «8.  «  Gen.  xli.  43, 

«  Gen,  adiL.6.    MatUi.  XTiii.  26,  29.  d  Luke  vii.  3S»  4^. 

•  Mbtth.  xxvui.  9.    Joseph.  W«r^  iii.  7. , 
./'FoooQke^Tol.i.p.  II^ISS.  .  c^Gen.  xlL  40. 

^  Tnyeli,  p.  ««.    See  al80  Mum/B  Historical  Account  of  OiaeiK 
rsries  and  Travels  in  Asia,  vol,  iii.  p.  49>  69.    . 
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Mnted  1  Sam;  ix.  7,  8*  '<  If  we  go,'^  dayb  St^ 
•^^  wllat  shall  ire  bring  the  num.  of  God  ?  There  ia 
not  a  present-^^md  the  servant  answered  8AvA 
again,  and  said.  Behold  I  bare  here  at  hand,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  thekel  of  silver,  that  will  I  give  to 
Ae  man  to  tell  its  om*  waj ;"  whieh  words,  adds 
MaundrdU,  are  uiiquestulnably  to  be  underatoddi 
in  oonfbnnity  to  this  eastern  enstom,  as  rdating  to 
a  token  of  reepeet,  add  not  a  price  of  divination;" 
In  MaL  i.  8^.  we  hear  Ood  reproving  Israel,  by  afi 
■ttliosicoi  to  thia  custom,  ia  th^  following  woiids : 
*'  If  ye  offer  the  bUdd  for  sacrifice,  is  it  nbt  eifik? 
and  if  ye  oflfer  die  lame  and  sick,  k  it  not  evil  ? 
ofifer  it  now  unto  thy  governor^  will  he  be  pleasctt 
with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person  ?  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hostfi/*^-'-So  generali  indeed,  are.  these  presentsi 
4hat  when  one  invites  a.  superior  to  a  feasts  it.  is 
said  by  Chardia  to  be  usual  to  make  him  a  preaeat 
lifter  it»  and  frequently  before  it>  as  an  acknowle<%!* 
ment  of  the  trouble  he  has  taken*  At  such  enters 
tainments  tlie  chief  seat  is  coriunonljr  given  hm:} 
and,  whilst  he  remitins.  in  the  house,  as  the  eomw. 
of  the  room  is  the  honourable  plaee,^  bemg  thi^ 
place  where  the  principal  divan  is;>  so  tiie.  comer 
of  the  divan  ia  the  principal  seat,*"  into  whieh  he; is 
set,  if  he  be  much  the  superior  of  die  mast^sf:  0C 
the  house  ^  or  he  is  placed  on.  bis  r^t  hand,  if 
unly  a  little  liiore  elevated,  in  tank  or  office.  I>r; 
PoGOcke  idsD  tells  us,  that  it  is  accounted  a  very 
humble  posture  in.  an  inferior,  when  in  the  prer 
sence  of  his  superior,  to  mt  so,  as  that,  the  qiodt 
muscular  part  of  his  body  shall  rest  mi.  hii  heels.? 
One  would  think  it  strange  for  superiors  to  exact 

•  Poooeke,  vol.  i.  p.  172.  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  lot>  «ts.      - 
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jpccaents  Aditx  thar  inferiors^  bat  tbis  ii  (sometime^ 
done  in  the  East  ^  and  tribntacy  ponces^  of  tfaose 
mho  wish  to  be  diooght  in  frienifeMp  with  pnncei^ 
snake  a  point  of  aeading  them  presettts^  eidmr 
yearly  or  occaaionally*  It  is  to  tUs  part  of  eaatwa 
usage  that  reference  is  made  in  £  Chroti*  is*  23^ 
iUj  when  it  is  said  that»  «'  All  the  kii^  of  Ihe 
laafth  sought  the  presence  of  SolonKm»  to  hear  hia 
Vrisdom,  that  6(xi  had  pnt  in  hia  heart :  and  tii^ 
htaaght  every  man  his  preseoat;  vessels  of  aiiver* 
and  vessels  of  gold^  and  raiment^  harness^  and 
l^piees,  horses  and  mtdes,  a  rate  year  by  year.'' 

It  aeldom  happens  that  pnnoes  travel  &r  from 
tbeir  palace,  but  on  such  occasiona  it  is  usual  ta 
have  persons  preceding  them,  whose  office  it  is  ta 
adlay  the  dust  with  wata,  which  in  those  stihry 
dimatta  is  'accounted  a  luxury.  AcoocdisigLy,  Dr. 
£bcocke  tells  us»  *  that  at  Cairo,  according  to  an 
HQcient  custom  of  the  state,  a  man  went  befon^ 
and  iqxinkled  water  on  the  ground,  to  allay  lbs 
doitr  before  him  who  was  to  be  greatfy  honoored, 
«r  treated  like  a  prince.  And  Sir  Thomas  Uoct 
when  on  an  embassy  from  the  Coart  of  £i^land 
to  the  Mogul,  in  161S,  says,  that  when  that  ittus^ 
tfious  person  travelled,  ^  runners  with  water,,  or 
ifkins,  made  a  continual  shower  before  hun/^*  If 
this  was  done  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  D»9id,  it 
wiA  explain  Skimei'a  behaviour,''  aod  give  it  great 
^ftergy^  who,  in  (Mrect  opposition  to  it,  tkrew 
stores  and  dust  at  the  king  in.  the  day  of  hia  aflwi 
tkMi;  David  bad  been  wont  to  hawt  the  dost 
^ayed  before  him,  in  the  day  of  his  pno^ieiity; 

> 

*-  Vol.  1.  p.  1 T.  »  Af urrty Is  HtetorfcfcJ  Acconne  ai  D&oVeri)Sk 

and  Twoja  m  Aaia^  book  ii.  ch.  4.  c  <y8w[*.  m^1% 
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^  hdt  S^dmm^  iptbe  daj  of  his  distrtess,  added  insult 

«  to  JUs  rebellioQ. 

t  .It  would  appear  Uutt  ooe  of  the  ways  of  pixK 

I  glaimk^  a  king,  W3|s  by  sfunm^ng  th^r  garments. 

I  OR  the  ground,  and  Mowing  with  trumpets.    Thus.  * 

I  when  Jehu  was  made  king  by  bis  companions  in 

anns»''  it  is  said  that  ^^  they  hasted,  and  took  every 
man  his  garment,  and  put  it  under  him^  on  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying,  Jebu 
is  king ;"  a  circumstaooe  which  serves  to  give  ii* 
peculiar  degree  of  force  to  the  conduct  of  the 
multitude,  who  spread  their  garments  in  the  way^ 
and  strewed  branches  of  trees,  and  exclaimed  Ho- 
sanna,  when  Christ  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
JenisM^m-^  In  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History  of 
Persia''  we  have  a  more  splendid  way  of  doing  the 
s$me  thing.  For,  when  Abbas  the  Second  wislied 
to  do  honour  to  an  Usbeg  prince,  he  went  out 
seven  miles  to  meet  him,  and  the  whole  road  to 
I^hm  wa.  covered  with  rich  sUks.  upon  whigli 
the  two  sovere^ns  rode.  In  general,  the  ^ulbcnr, 
they  go  to  meet  a  person  in  the  East,  the  grater  . 
ifj^  the  honour. 

But  besides  the  kings  of  Israel,  whose  residence 
was  stationary  at  Jerusalem,  the  Scriptures  take 
no^e  of  the  chiefs  among  the  Arab  tribes  ^  I  m%y; 
therefore  add,  that  whilst  a  spear  was  an  emblem 
of  authority  amcmg  the  warlike  tribes,  one  or 
more  lamps,  suspended  near  the  tent  of  a  chief, . 
was  the  emblem  of  authority  among  others,  of  a 
mUder  disposition^  Thus  Norden  tells  usi  ^  that 
tha»  tent  of  the  bey  of  Girge  was  distinguished 

•  8  Kpg/^  ix.  5^  13.  ^  Matth.  xxu  8,  9, 

«  Vol.  i.  ch.  is.  *  Part  ii.  p.  i5. 
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fiwh  others,  by  forty  bmpd  disposed  like  chequer 
work. — Holofemes  had  silver  lamps  carried  before* 
him^  when  he  weiit  to  Visit  Jiidith/ — And  the  ba- 
sh^ of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Thevenot,  had  two^ 
buncired  *  lamps  hung  between  two  great  tr^es,  at' 
the  ^te  of  th^  iiiclosure  that  surrc^nded  his  pav9-: 
idil;**    May  riot  these  serve  to  lexplain  the  words* 
ctf  Jdb,  aH  Arab  emir  or  chiefs  when  he  says,*  ^  O 
that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  when 
Ood  preserved  me,  when  his  can^  shined  upon 
riiy  haid,  And  When  by  hi^  light  I  Walked  through 
darkness  9*^    For,  may  he  not  here  allude  to  the- 
lamps  which  hung  around  his  tent,  in  his  days  of- 
^rospcirity,  and  thereby  contrast  his  former  with  - 
Ms  present  condition  ?    In  2  Maccab.  iv.  22,  when  • 
Jks6n  received  Antiochus  into  Jerusalem  by  torch- 
light,  and  with  great  shoutingis,  it  was  intended ' 
as  ah  honour,  and  received  as  such. 

But  while  treating  of  mdrks  of  respefct  due  tdsu-  • 
pt^riors,  We  dhould  not  overlook  the  guaids  of  kinga,  ^ 
wfrich  served  the  purposes  of  ^fendiour,-  seeurity, 
aiid  the  execution  of  justice.-    For,  in  the  East, 
where  despotism,  under  various  forms^  has  always  - 
prevailed,  the  sehteiicef  and  the  execution  usually 
tread  on  the  heels  of  each  other.— Thus  Potiphar, 
the  captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard,  was  literally  the- 
captain  of  the  executionel^i     Herod  sent  one  of - 
his  guard  to  behead  Jdhn  the  Baptist     And  Ae 
Cherethites,  Pelethites,  and  Gittites  of  DaVid,  were  - 
also  persons  of  that  description :  for  the  Ghere- 
thites  (yrro  kereti)  mean  the  cutters  off,  or  execu- ' 
tioners ;  the  Pelethites  (y^^  phelett)  mean  the  di- 

•  Ch.  X.  a«.  >»  Theyenot,  ptrt  i.  p.  1«0. 

"^  Job  xxix.  3,  S. 
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M^ers,  ot-mtvOem ;  and  tbe  Gittites  (P^M  getim) 
rHieap  tli^  popnid^rs,  i>r  bniiaers.^ 
.  J{.  A9  for  tbe  marki  of  respect  mid  friendship 
4inioiig  equally  they  had  n  peculiar  degree  of.  dim- 
ply and  sQleniiiity.Tr-Thns, .  ivhen  saluting  each 
-f[ither,  it  was  gen^tally  in  the  words  they  use  at 
present,  "  Peace  be  untq  you,T-iSalam  aletkunv^ 
which,  ^hen  the  Arabfi  pronounce  they  lay  their 
right  band  vipon  their  heart :  and  the  answer  i«^ 
.**  Aleikum  essalam,  with  you  be  peace  ;**  to  which 
iaged  persons  arp  inclined  .to  add,  *^  and  the  mercy 
Itnd  bjessing  of  Gqd.''^  Salutations  in  the  .£aat 
.x^ommonly  talfe  up  much  tin^e  j  hence  Eligba''  e&«> 
joins  Gehazi  to  ssdute  np^nan  by  the  way,  when  he 
was  sent  to  recover  die  Shunainite's  son^  f  The 
.ordinary  W|iy  of  ss^luting  peftple  in  J«ypt/^  says 
^aiUet,^  '*  when  at  a  di^te^nce,  is  brij)ging  the  haiid 
down  to  the  knees^  and  tli^n  carrying*  it  to  the  tiabtt 
mach-,  QUMrking  their  deyotedpes^  tq  a  person  by 
Jiolding  down  the  h9nd  -,  as  they  do.  their  aff^cttotfii 
;by  their  after  racing  it  to  their  head  j  And  #hea 
they-come  close  together,  they  take  ealdi  othe;^  by 
the  handf  in  token  of  friendship/^  The  ooimiKMi 
salutation  to  an  equal,  wh^n  at  hand»  i^  tp.  lay  the 
^ght  hand  on  the  bosom^  with  ^  gentie  incUqataoQ 
of  the  body ;  and  persons  of  equal  age  and  diginitgri 
wh^i  under  the  impulse  of  strong  feelingSi  kite 
each  other's  hand,  head  or  shoulder.**— ^Hence  the 
/conduct  of  Esau  to  Jacob  j'  of  Joseph  to  his  bi|^« 
threh  f  and  of  the  fathq:  of  the  pn)d^.^*-T^t 
ing  hold  of  the  beard^  l^ld  kissing  the  persf^^  if  alsQ 

«  2  Sam.  xv^  18 ;  xz.  7^  2S ;  1  Kings  i.  44.  ^  Niebuhr.    . 

«  d  Kings  iy.  SO.  «>  Lett.  llth.      '     '    « Sblw,  y.  837.    . 

f  Gen.  xjudii.  4.  c  Gen.  xlv.  14^  1^      >>  Liike  xv.  20*    . 
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B  token  of  respect  ;^  heaoe  Joidi  took  Aiti«a  by^tii^ 
beard  to  kiss  him.^    But  any  affiofit  done  to 
heBtd  was  aocounted  a  great  itijury;  hence 
•vid^s  resentment  at  Haniin^s  conduct  to  bis  aiftilMS- 
aadors  in  2  Sam.  x.  5.    Protestatioiia  of  fiiendsb^ 
.were  also  not  unfrequendy  confirmed  by  iouiAiisMg 
^  forehead^  and  swearing  by  it.    Thus,  when 
Mn  Wolf  was  at  Cairo,  in  September  1831,  iihe 
president  of  one  o(  the  synagogues  **  touched  htt 
fteadi  and  swore  that  he  would  give  him  letters  df 
intradiiction  to  Rabbi  J.  A.  from  Poland,  who  had 
Mtumed  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem."     A  manner 
of  swearing,  as  Mi'.  Wolf  remarks,  which  exj^ains 
the  words  of  our  Lord  in  Matth.  v.  86,  ^<  Neither 
ahalt'  thou  swear  by  thy  head/'*' 

But  besides  the  mwks  of  respect  ^ich  equals 
abowed  to  each  other  in  their  occasional  meetinga, 
4iiere  were  others  which  appeared  in  their  friendly 
Tisits.  The  court  or  quadran^e  in  the  middle  of 
jiMT  houses^  which  was  noticed  in  our  descriptmi 
of  tile  habitations  ef  tiie  East,  was  formerly,  and  is 
atill^  the  place  for  receiving  company  when  the 
sraadier  permits ;  for  rarely  do  they  enter  ^e  family 
apartments,  except  in  winter.  Hence  they  have 
either  moveable  di%'ans,  to  suit  the  sun  or  the  shaded 
ill  their  courts^  or  small  places  by  the  wall,  more 
d^antly  paved  than  the  rest,  on  which  to  lay  thet^ 
carpets  and  cushions.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  dd 
Aey  screen  a  certain  portion  of  the  court,  by  fix- 
ing <mrtainft  to  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  fasten^ 
tog  thdm  to  poles,  or  other  fixtures  in  the  court, 

•  Tbcvcnot,  part  i.  p.  30.                               »  2  Sam.  xx.  9. 
<^  Journal  Quoted  in  the  Scottish  MitsMonary  Register  fot  April  ISW, 
p.  14«."  •  '  '  
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f&at  Hie  oompatiy  may  either  sit  cir  walk,  as  uadef 
fi  poixh ;  and  the  eiiteitaiftftient  consists  of  each 
6tttiDg  accorcUfig  to  hia  rank,  and  receiving  a  pipe* 
aweetmeato,  coffee,  and  sherbet  The  sweetmeats 
toe  comoKmlj  prepai^d  ivith  conserve  of  red  rosesg 
ackbolated  with  lemoo-jitice :  the  coffee  is  made 
very  strong,  without  either  sugar  or  milk ;  and  tibd 
sheriiet  is  some  syrup,  chiefly  c£  lemon  mixed  wit& 
sii^r.^  The  pipes  of  the  middling  classes  are  plain» 
and  about  four  or  five  feet  long ;  but  those  of  the 
nobiiily,  commonly  knovm  in  the  East  by  the  naaie 
cftbe  Persian  calean,  or  Bengal  hookah,  are  of  a 
more  complicated  kind.  The  calean  which  Mr« 
Bruce  saw  at  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyasini% 
bad  ^*  a  long  pliable  tube  or  worm,  covered  with 
Turkey  leather,  with  an  amber  moutb*piece,  and  a 
erystid  vase  for  smoking  tobacco  throi^  watMv 
which  is  acconnted  a  great  luxury  in  the  eastern 
eoutttries.'*^  The  Bengal  hookah,  which  the  audiar 
^this  work  saw,  ctmsiated,  1st,  of  a.  crystal  vaae^ 
tiro^ttmrds  full  of  rose-water  when  used,  exactly  thd 
riiape  of  the  kiwest  part  of  the  glasaapparatus,  lliat  la 
used  ibr  making  alkafine  aerated  water,^  and  sfanikr^ 
as  it  would  appear,  to  that  seen  by  Mr.  Braca  Jdly^ 
A  stiver  cup  for  hoicEi^  the  tobacco,  covered  with  a 
^yver  globe  full  of  hoio,  aboiitt  &ar  inches  in  ttiamcl 
ter,  and  fixed  to  the  stopper  of  tbe  crystal  vaae  by 
means  of  a  tube,  whidi  descended  to  the  bottooi' 
of  the  rose-water  to  cool  the  smoke.  And,  Sdiy^ 
A  flexible  tube,  six  yards  and  »  half  long,  beaiiti«i> 
folly  covered  with  threada  of  graen  and  white  silk» 
in  tibf  Ibrra  of  network,  which  had  a  moudi^iece 
Oil  the  one  end,  and  was  fixed  to  anodier  metal 

«  RusBeirs  Aleppo,  p.  81 .-  ^  61itw*»  AM^gment,  p.  SS8.    * 
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tiibe»  ia  the  stc^er  of  the  yaae»  on  the  ot}ieF»  ti^ 
recdve  the  smoke  after  it  b^  pasaed  ihiPlIgh  the; 
itMe-water*      The  xe^der  will  pbserye,  thi^  thcf 
aostoke,  on  leaving  the  tube  at  ithe  bottcMu,  literal^ 
passes  through  the  water,  ascends  to  the  top  of  thf^ 
vase  with  a  bubbUng  noise,  and  thus  cooled»  psten 
the  second  tube,  which  apnveys  it  to  the  mouth.-r-r 
Hence  the  singular  and  not  unpleasant  sound  whicii 
is  heard  in  the  apartment  where  a  number  of  boor 
kahs  are  in  action.-*— It  resembles,  in  some  measurei; 
a  purling  nlL — ^The  following  account  of  a  visit  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn^  will  show  us  how  these 
mattere  were  usually  conducted*     *^  One  day,'' 
says  he,  ^*  we  called  on  the  governor,  (of  Bushiie  in 
Persia,)  a  Persian  khan  $  he  was  very  particidar  in 
his  attentions,  seated  me  in  his  own  seat,  and  then 
sat  by  my  side.    After  the  usual  salutations  aii4 
inquiries,  the  calean  was  intioduced ;  then  coffee 
ia  china  cups,  placed  within  silver  ones ;.  th^i  ca^ 
l^ean,  dien  some  jose-water  uyvufi  then  calean;    As 
there  were  long  intervals,  ofteQ»  in;  which  nought 
was  heard,  but  the  gurglisg  of  calean,  I  looked 
ground  with  some  anxiety  for  soaiekhing  to  difr^ 
i^urse  jupon.^^ 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Jews,  in  their  enters 
taiaments,  indulged  in  the  calean  or  hookah ;  but 
if  it  was  in  use  in  Persia^  and  Hindostan,  in  the: 
days  of  Solomon,  it  would  probably  be  introduced 
l^y  that  luxurious  monanch ;  since  the  commercei 
of  India  came  thai  overland  to  Egypt;  and  Tad* 
ipbr  in  the  wilderness,  or  Pahnyn^  as  it  was  after- 
wards named,  was  built  by  Solomon,  as  a  great 
commercial  station  for  the  caravans,  when  coming, 
from^  or  returning  to^  the  East 

•  Memoin,  p.  353.   Third  edit. 
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c^  At  the  conclHsion  of  a  visit,  it  is  common  ih  thtef 
lEaat  to  sprinkle  rose-water,  or  some  other  sweet* 
tcented  water,  oh  the  hands  and  bodies  of  the 
guests,*  and  to  perfume  them  with  lign  aloes,  or  tbe 
nnoke  of  frankincense,  as  a  signal  for  departure.^ 
Hence,  probabty,  the  reason  why  sweet  odours 
were  brought  to  Daliiel,  in  ch.  ii.  47.  In  general, 
die  conversation,  at  these  visits,  is  rather  of  a  grave 
kind ;  but  they  £^o  indulge,  occasionally,  in  sub^ 
jects  of  a  light  and  cheerful  nature,  when  the  dift 
f^rent  passions  and  affections  are  allowed  to  ap^ 
pear,  and  when  they  are  attended  with  their  nalu<» 
ra)  s^s  and  gestures.  Thus,  striking  the  lip  with 
four  fingers  of  one  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  Ibrm  th« 
quickly  repeated  sound  of  yow,  yow,  yow,  is  •  said 
hj  Pitfe,*  to  be  their  manner  of  expres^ng  benevd* 
lent  joy;  while  a  tremulous  application  of  tilt 
tongue  to  the  palate,  so  as  to  produce  the  sound 
■heli,  li,  U,  li,  is  the  ziraleet  of  Syria,  or  female  mode 
of  expressing  exultation.* 

4th,  With  respect  to  the  marks  of  hoiiotoi*,  Whicli 
superiors  showed  to  inferiors,  the  fbllowing  were 
the  principal  and  most  common.  As  it  ^  wad  im<- 
possible  for  kings  to  attend  to  every  part  of  theif 
donnnions,  It  became  necessary  to  delegate  A  part 
4f£  their  power  to  others  j  hence  Viceroys,  lleti. 
tenants,  chief  governors,  satraps,  tetrarchs,  &<*•, 
who  acted  in  their  name,  and  were  accountable  tb 
them 'for  their  conducts  Thus  Darins  set  1^ 
princes  or  chief  men  over  the  kingdom  of  Babylori^ 
and  ordered  them  to  render  an  account  of  Iheir 
administration,  to  three  presidents,  of  whom  Danidl 

*  IfidPtft,  JMt  Isl.    ^  MamaNll,  ^  SO^  31.  Focoefce^  t«L  i  t*  15. 
^  P.  S5.  <> OnAe's  HinMr,  4sii.  ▼!.  o!k  M,         : 
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was  the  chief:*  these,  <^  course,  reivrefteDtedi  the 
long,  and  had  a  suitable  revenue  and  salaiy;  Tife 
wme  tiling  might  be  said,  but  on  a  lesscar  sc«^  of 
«U  those  who  held  important  offices,  under  the  kinga 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  They  were  either  head9  of 
the  tribes,  or  relations  of  the  king,  or  had  bei4to 
distinguished  by  their  valour :  but  they  depended 
on  the  royal  favour  for  their  continuance  in  office^ 
and  were  dismissible  at  pleasure.  In  such  an  oa- 
dllancy  in  human  affairs,  it  became  necessary  to 
inform  the  public,  by  some  established  etiquette,  o^ 
the  appointment  of  the  new  favourite.  According* 
ly,  when  Joseph  was  taken  from  a  prisiHi,  and  made 
prime  minister  (^  Egypt,  he  received  the  king's 
riqg,  in  which  was  the  royal  seal  that  confirmed  the 
royal  decrees  j  was  arrayed  in  white  linen ;  had  a 
gf^d  chain  put  about  his  neck ;  was  conducted  in 
gcattd  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  capAa]^ 
in  the  second  state  chariot ;  while  a  crier  proclaims 
ed  to  the  multitude,  "  Bow  the  knee/*''  And  when 
Mordecai  was  raised  to  a  similar  dignity  by  Aha- 
auerus,  we  are  told  that  he  was  clothed  in  Tayal 
apparel }  rode  on  the  king's  horse  of  state,  richly 
caparisoned ;  had  the  crown  royal  set  on  his  l^ad  ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  of  the  princes  heading  ^e 
procession  i  while  a  crier  proclaimed  befoore  hisB^ 
^VThus  shall  it  be  done  to  the.  man  wham  the  long 
4elqgbteth  to  honour/*'' 

Jn  the  days  of  Sapl,  braoel^  appear  to  havp 
been  ensigns  of  royalty,  &rtb9^  crown  and  bracelets 
which  he  w^sire,  were  ]^rca;^ht  tp  David  after  his 
death/    Isaiah*  tells-  us,  that  m  his  da^  the  i% 

^SSanutao:         <*Ouqp.  itidi aft, «l. 
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^ifpm  flf  a  governor  were  a  robe,  a  girdle,  and  a 
key.TrrAnd  in  the  East,  the  ceremony  of  imvestiture 
to  dominions  granted  by  the  katif,  is  by  sending 
letliers  patent,  a  crovn,  a  chain,  and  bracelete«* 
Clianges  pf  niiment,  oonfiisting  either  of  oafietans 
or  whole  suits,  called  khelauts  in  India,  are  marks 
both  of  honour  and  of  office,  and  are  always  givea 
¥y  a  superior  to  an  inferior.^ — Thus  Daniel,  if  he 
could  interpret  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  was 
promised  by  Belshaszar  to  be  dodied  in  scarlet  •; 
to  have  a  gdbi  chain  about  his  neck ;  and  to  be 
the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. ""  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Epipfaanes,  when  he  appointee} 
Jonathan  Maccabseus  hig^  priest,  and  declared  him 
the  king's  fiiend,  sent  him  a  purple  robe .  and  a 
crown  of  gold ; '  he  afterwards  honoured  Jbim  still 
more  by  sending  him  a  buckle  of  gold,  to  wear  op 
the  shoulder,  and  to  fasten  his  purple  robe^  a3  the 
use  was  to  be  given  to  ^uch  as  were,  of  the  king's 
bloiod.*'  And  when  Alexander  died,  his  son  coor 
^med  Jonathan  in  the  high  priesthood,  seat  hiw 
golden  vessels  to  be  served  in^  and  ^ve  hio^  Jieav/9 
to  drink  in  goidf  to  be  clothed  in  purple;  Aod  i9 
w^n  a  gitrfden  budde  or  cJaq)/  Nearly,  the  mm9 
tbiogs  were  promised  by  Darius,  to  thep^rs^AiWh^ 
should  exoel  in  wisdom.'  They  were  leonsideEf^tt 
disttnguished  bonoun  m  beu^g  a  part  of  t^  iasigp^ 
of  royalty ;  for  Lucian,  ia  his  Dialogues  rf  tjp^ 
Pead,  jpnakes  Dio^nes  the  cynic  say  to  A]»yLffs4» 
the  Great,  that  '^  he  would  feel  sorrowful  to  l^wfi 
Ills  honour,  and  glory,  and  distinction  in  mapt^Ni: 

'  ITHerbdot,  p.  541.  ^  Sir  John  Makolm's  HItt.  of  Pcnb, 

TQl.i«h.10i    HisMemoirolOertnd  IiWfo,  vol.  i.  p.  ISf,  16^,580. 
^DMJvrH.  d  1  iiaoe.  z.  «0.  «ilfMt.«.M. 

'  1  Mace.  zi.  57,  5S.  c  1  Eidiit  iii  «.  .        »  - 
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his  chariot,  and  his  head  bound  with  a  white  iillel^ 
and  his  purple  garment  fastened  with  a  budde--*^ 
vrcgpufiia  iii^nTopnifMifop.^*  Nestor^s  purple  xnande 
was  fastened  with  gold  buckles/  Ulysses,  when 
imder  a  feigned  character,  describing  to  Penelope 
the  portrait  of  her  husband,  says,  that  **  illustrious 
on  his  breast,  the  double  clasping  gold  buckle  in* 
dicated  the  king/'^  And  Vir^  tells  us  that  Dido's 
robe  was  fiistened  with  a  gold  buckle/  From  all 
which  we  see,  that  it  was  an  indication  of  royalty^ 
and  that  the  giving  permission  to  wear  it^  was  con- 
sidered a  singular  honour,  conferred  on  rulers  of 
provinces,  and  the  chief  ministers  of  religion. 
.  The  princes  of  the  East,  even  at  the  present  day, 
have  mwy  changes  of  raiment  ready,  both  as  an 
article  of  wealth,  which  large  wardrobes  have  aU 
ways  been  in  that  country,  and  to  suit  the  occa* 
sion.  And  in  Persia,  they  are  of  different  d^rees 
of  fineness  and  richness,  according  to  the  rank  or 
merit  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  given ;  but 
in  Turkey  they  are  all  nearly  of  an  equal  fineness, 
and  the  honour  lies  in  the  number  given.  "*  Party«> 
coloured  garments  are  also,  in  these  countries, 
counted  a  mark  of  honour,  ^nd  were  worn  even 
by  kings'  daughters/  Perhaps  Joseph's  coat  of 
many  colours '  resembled  the  stufib  in  Barbary, 
which  are  formed  of  pieces  of  cloth,  of  different 
ccdours,  sewed  together ;  or  it !  may  have  been 
richly  embroidered,  like  that  which  TdiemachUs, 
when  leaving  the  court  of  Sparta  in  quest  of  his 
father,  received  from  Helen,  whom  Menelam  had 
•    .  .     .  «  • 

.    «}Lx.|8S.  » Odyai.  six.  «ia.  '^MQ*ij.l99^    ,, 
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reottved  again  into  favour  aftar  tibie  destruction  of 
Troy/  For  a  superior  to  give  his  own  garment  to 
an  inferior^  was  reckoned  a  great  mark  of  regard.^ 
Hence  Jonathan  gave  his  to  David.""  And  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  History  of  Persia,  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm/  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  oq 
iSisha's  request,  to  have  the  mantle  of  Elijah/ 
f^  When  the  Khalifa,"  says  he,  "  or  teacher  of  thq 
Sooffees,  dies»  he  bequeaths  his  patched  garment, 
which  is  all  his  worldly  wealth,  to  the  disciple 
whom  he  esteems  the  most  worthy  to  become  his 
successor ;  and  the  moment  the  latter  puts  on  the 
holy  mantle,  he  is  vested  with  the  power  of  his  pre^ 
decessor/' 

Theyenot'  informs  us,  that  superiors  in  the  East, 
in:  order  to  court  popularity,  sometimes  use  the  sa^ 
lutation  which  is  given  to  equals ;  instancing,  as 
An  example,  the  Grand  Signor,  when  riding  along 
the  streets  of  Constantinople.  And  every  one  knows 
the  arts  which  Absalom  used,  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  people  from  his  father :  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
afid  took  them  and  kissed  them  ;'  a  mark  of  kind^ 
ness,  which  David  showed  to  Barzillai,  for  a  better 
end/  We  may  next  add,  that  a  horn,  in  ancient 
(times,  was  an  emblem  of  power,  which  the  foUowr 
ing  extract  will  set  in  a  new  light :  ^^  One  thing 
observable  in  the  cavalcade,  which  Mr.  Bruce  wit> 
nessed  in  Abyssinia,  was  the  head-dress  of  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  A  large  broad  fillet  was 
bound  upon  their  forehead,  and  tied  behind,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  horn,  or  conical  piece  of  siL* 

»  Odyw.  XT.  105.  ^  D'Herbelot,  p.  571.        «  1  Sam.  zriii.  4, 

'  Hiitoij  of  Persia^  cfa.  xxii.  •  2  KingB  ii.  13. 

'  Part  i.  p.  S7.  f  8  Sam.  zvr  5.  ^^  Sam.  xiz.  39, 
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vety  gilt,  about  four  inches  leiig^  iknidi  in  the 
of  our  comnioti  candle  extinguishen.  This  is  cttUed 
jb'm,  and  is  only  worn  at  reviews,  er  parades  after 
a  victory.^  ^    In  the  quarto  edition  of  Bruccf s  Tea- 
vels,  a  plate  is  given  o€  this  ensign  of  office,  sood  I 
thay  add,  that  the  Abyssinian  word  Mfn  is  the  same 
as  pp  kereUf  which  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  &  horn, 
ttnd  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture^    Thus  in  P^. 
Ixxv.  4,  6y  **  I  said  unto  the  fools»  Deal  not  fool* 
ishly ;  and  to  the  wicked.  Lift  not  up  liie  hom : 
lift  not  up  yt3ur  Iiorn  on  high  ^  speak  not  with  a 
stiff  neck/*  Ps.  xcii*  10,  «  But  my  hom  shalt  tbmt 
exalt,  like  the  hom  of  the  unicorn.'*    And  in  Psl 
cxii.  9,  **  His  hom  shall  be  exalted  with  hoooor/' 
Perhaps  a  remnant  of  this  ancient  practice  is  to  be 
jbund  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebunon ;  jfor 
Captain  Light,  in  1814,  saw  the  females  of  the 
Maronites  and  Druses,  **  wearing  on  their  heads  a 
tin  or  silver  conical  tube,  about  twelve  inches  lol^, 
and  twice  the  si^e  of  a  common  post  hom,  owr 
which  was  thrown  a  white  piece  of  linen  that  cmi* 
pletely  enveloped  the  body.**^    The  hom  of  the 
emir's  wife  was  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious 
stones/    And  in  the  vignette  prefixed  to  part  ii. 
ch.  3,  he  gives  us  a  drawing  of  a  Druse  fema^  in 
the  costume  of  the  country. 

Let  me  add,  before  concluding  these  marks  of 
honour,  that,  as  in  despotic  countries  there  are  sud- 
den elevations  to  rank,  and  depressions  to  poverty, 
bondage,  or  death,  according  to  the  character  sod 
eaprice  of  the  tyrant ;  so  it  was  Customary,  whm  a 
worthy  person  was  restored  to  liberty,  to  declare 

•  Shaw's  Abridgment  of  Bruce'i  f  raveU,  p.  199, 

*  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  820.  «  Page  S«2.' 
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fatf  restonKi<m,'  by  some  appropriarte  action.  Thtia 
when  Jo9ephus  was  taken  by  the  Romatts^  after  the 
stonning  of  Jotapata  in  6a)ilee»  he  was  bound,  like 
Paul»  with  a  chain ;  but  having  prophesied  that 
Vespasian  would  become  emperor,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  appearance  of  his  prophecy  being  fid- 
fflled,  the  emperor's  son,  Titus,  after  the  event 
had  justified  the  prediction,  besought  iiis  fadier,  on 
Josephus's  falling  into  their  hands,  <  not  only  to 
loose,  but  to  cut  in  pieces  his  chain,  as  the  com- 
pletest  evidence  that  he  had  been  unworthily  treat- 
ed. Accordingly  the  historian  tells  us,  that  a  per* 
son  was  introduced,  who  cut  his  chain  in  jneces,  as 
was  the  usual  method  with  those  who  had  been 
bound  without  cause,  and  thereby  restored  him  to 
liberty  and  honour.' 

But  afler  having  spoken  of  their  marks  of  hon* 
our,  we  shall  also  notice  their  marks  .^  disgraeB. 
These  were  many,  but  the  chief  dP  them  were  the 
fbllowing.  Sometimes  they  condemned  men  to 
the  employments  of  women,  like  the  Jewish  youth 
to  grind  com  in  Babylon.^  Cutting  off  the  beard, 
was  accounted  a  great  insult;*  and  plucking  off 
the  hair,  was  adding  cruelty  to  insult.  ^  To  spit  in 
the  face  of  a  person,  was  also  accounted  disgraqe* 
ful,  *  and  is  still  practised  in  the  East.  For  Han- 
way  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1744,  when  a  rebri 
prisoner  was  brought  before  Nadir  Shah's  general, 
^'  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  spit  in  his  face,  an 
indignity,^  adds  the  historian,  **  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  East.*^'    Clapping  the  hands,  making  a 

*  Wwr,  iy.  10.        ^  Ltm.  y.  IS.        «  9  Sam.  z.  5.        ^  Itl  1.  «. 
<  Is.  L  6.    Mark  xiy.  63 ;  xv.  19.    Lnke  ztiii.  81,  58. 
'  Travels,  yol.  i.  p.  998. 
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wide  mouth,  pushing  out  the  tongue,  and  hissings 
were  likewise  the  marks  of  malignant  joy  and  con* 
tempt.*     Accordingly  Job  say s,^  ^*  Men  shall  clap 
their  hands  at  him,  and  shall  hiss  him  out  of  his 
place."    And  Jeremiah''  mentions  clapping  their 
htods^  hissing,  wagging  their  heads,  and  gnashing 
their  teeth,  as  the  tokens  whereby  the  inhabitants 
oS  Jerusalem  showed  their  hatred.    Whilst  Isaiah  ** 
says  of  Israel,  ^'  Against  whom  make  ye  a  wide^ 
mouth,  and  draw  out  the  tongue  ?" — We  formerly 
noticed  the  conduct  of  Shimei  to  David,  in  throw- 
ing dust  in  the  air,  and  may  now  add,  that  the' 
Jews  insulted  Paul,  many  centuries  after,  in  a 
similiur  manner :  *  for  it  is  said  of  them,  that  '<  they 
gave  him  audience  unto  this  word,  and  then  lifted 
up  their  voices  and  said.  Away  with  such  a  feUow 
from  the  earth — and  tiiey  cried  out,  and  cast  off 
their  clothes,  arid  threw  dust  into  the  air/*    On 
which  conduct  of  theirs,  the  following  extract  from 
Captain  Light's  Travels  forms  an  excellent  com- 
mentary :  <^  They,  (viz.  the  inhabitants  of  Galab* 
shee,  a  village  on  the  Nile,)  seemed  more  jealous 
of  my  appearance  among  them,  than  any  I  had 
seen.     I  was  surrounded  by  them,  and  *  a  present, 
a  present,'  echoed  from  all  quarters,  before  they 
would  allow  me  to  look  at  their  temple.    One 
more  violent  than  the  rest  threw  dust  in  the  air, 
the  signal  both  of  rage  and  defiance ;  ran  for  his 
^eld,  and  came  towards  me  dancing,  howling, 
and  striking  the  shield  with  the  head  of  his  javelin 
to^  intimidate  me.     A  promise  of  a  present,  how- 
ever, pacified  him."' 

»  Back.  XXV,  e.     »>  Cb*  x^^vii.  23.     ^  Lam.  ii.  U.        ^  Ch.  Ivii.  -V 
P  Acts  xxii.  82.  t  Travels  into  JSgypt^  Seep.  €h 


mark;»  of  honour  and  disgrace,     m 

Butt  perhaps,  the  greatest  insult  idiidi  could  be 
g|¥eQ»  apart  from  bodily  ii^uiy,  was  the  contempt 
liiat  was  ca3t  on  their  motli^er.  Henoe  the  cutting, 
reproach  of  Saul  to  his  son  Jonathan,  ibr  the 
friendship  he  had  shown  to  David»  **  Thou  son  of 
the  perversa  rebellious  wonucn,  do  not  I  know: 
that  thou  hast  chosen  the  son  of  Jesse  to.  thy  own 
confusion^  and  unto  the  confusion  of  thy  mother^a 
nakedness  ?*' '  David,  likewise,  when  neproving 
Joab,  his  nephew,  uses  similar  language^^-^^^  Thei^^ 
men,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  be  too  hard  for  me/'^ 
And  when  Abisbai,  the  brotibuer  of  Joab,  w^hed  to: 
kill  Shimei  &mc  cursing  Pavid,  the  kii^  replied^. 
**  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zenz«% 
iah  P"""  which  Zeruiah  was  David's  full  sister.  "^ 
This  tenderness  for  a  mother's  character,  and  de» 
sire  to  resent  any  affront  that  was  cast  upon  her,! 
was  owing  to  polygamy ;  where  the  children  q£ 
the  same  mother  became  naturally  more  attached; 
to  heri  and  to  each  other.  "*  And  it  is.  for  the  same 
reason,  that  we  have  the  names  of  the  mothers  c^ 
the  kings  of  Israel,  so  frequently  mentioned. '  It 
distinguished  them  from  the  other  children  of  the 
kings,  by  their  other  wives  ;  and  served  to  ascer- 
tain their  descent  and  propinquity. — But  marks  of 
disgrace  were  not  confined  to  the  living.  They 
often  extended  to  the  dead,  by  refusing  them  the 
rites  of  sepulture ; '  raising  them  afler  they  had 
been  inten-ed  ;^  forbidding  them  to  be  publicly 
lamented ;  allowing  them  to  become  the  prey  of 

*  1  Sam.  XX.  so.  ^9  Sam.  iii.  39. 

^  9  Sam.  xvi.  10 ;  xix.  98.  <>  1  Chion.  M.  IS,  16. 

«  Parke's  Travela  in  Africa^  cfa.  !▼« 

^  1  Kings  xiv.  31 ;  xv.  9,  10,  &o.  .  .  > 

s  Rev.  xi.  1«-18.  b  Jer«  viiL  1. 
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nVeiiouft  ataiiMls  ;*  caMii^  them,  like  Urijah%  in- 
to the  graves  of  the  ccnamon  people  ;^  and  born- 
iog  tibeir  bonea  into  lime,  as  Moab  did  the  king*  of 

JosephuB,  when  deserted  by  his  solctiers,  tfaroo^ 
the  iiltrigoas  o£  John  of  Griachala,  while  govemer 
of  OaHlee,  (thowed  his  sense  of  the  disgrace  which 
they  had  put  ilpon  him  as  their  general,  m  the  fct^ 
Ipwing  striking  nutnner :  **  tie  leaped  out  of  \Ab 
lipase  to  them,  wh&  they  were  going  to  set  it  on 
fire,  widi  his  dothes  rent,  and  ashes  sprinkled  on 
his  head,  with  his  hands  beMnd  him,  and  lus  sword 
hhnging  at  his  neck/'     At  this  hnmbling  sight, 
they  pitied  his  Mtuation,  repented  of  their  fault, 
tad  returned  to  th^  duty.  ^    This  suspending  the 
sword  from  the  neck,  is  several  times  mentioned 
in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History  of  Peraa,  as  the 
mark  either  of  degradation  or  deep  snpplicatioii ; 
^d  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  those  who,  witfi 
sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  ropes  on  their  necks, 
Mpplicated  the  conquerors  for  mercy.* 


SECT.  IX. 
Jewish  Measures* 


l\  Of  length.  A  finger  ;  a  hanidbreadih ;  a  span  ;  a  ^Dot ;  a  cabit; 
A  auhom ;  a  reed ;  tile  neasttring  lioe ;  a  furlong ;  a  saUiath  da/t 
jonrntf  I  a  ntile;  a  Bah;  a  Patm^;  a  common  day's  jonraej;  an 
£gyt>tiafi  aronra ;  the  Levitical  cities.    S.  Liquid  measoze.   Their 

•  Jer.  xnz  a— 7 ;  xix.  7 ;  Xkil.  18, 19.    9  Maco.  ▼.  10. 

*  Jer.  xxTi..83.  «  Amos  H.  I.  d  mrn,^  jj.  gi, 

«  I  Kings  XX.  31,  32:  and  Josef^hus's  account  oT  it  In  bis  Anliq. 
Tiii.  14. 


J£VriSH  MEASUKSt.  $$$ 

.^^IPhMib;  log  DT  tkitttjtfiii:  firUn;  Uq;  metfiiri;  h^A;  9m 

8.  Dry  measare.    Their  oab ;  omer,  or  tenth  detl;  seah ;  ephah; 

^  lethec;  humer.    4.  VTdghts.    TheBhekel;  mane^  or  minah';  ta* 

'  laht.    6,  Monef  .   Hie  thekel ;  bebih ;  ^Haer,  oT'denaxini ;  mBA, 

;  gtrahj  iir  sosj  poodim;  anar;  8(i«ia>ia» orncaiilKi ;  ftirthfaiyi 

mite. — ^Maneh  or  mum;  talent;  ehekel  of  giild;  talent  of  gold; 

clrachma;  didradiina ;  stater;  Daric,  Suidas'a  table  of  Jewlakmo* 

ne]^    ReUitivv  value  of  gold  and  ailTcr  ;  dieir  t>riginal  fbrm  ikt 

commtfreei  nailry  between  Jewt  frohihtted ;  allpwed witb  aimg* 

era.    Money  (^ytfigers,  their  ongin,  utility^  aboie.    The  oiatODi  of 

transacting  money  in  sealed  purses  common  in  die  East 

I.  MeoMres  qfJ^eng^. 

w 

«  .        '  ♦        - 

:  A  Jhfger.  V^»  jitueio,  nvas  the  breadth  of  tha 
thumb,  or  of  six  barley  corns  laid  beside  eaeh 
other,  where  they  are  thickest*  Bishop  Cumbep* 
labd  nudces  it  the  tweniy-fourth  part  of  a  cubits 
and  equal  to  *912  parts  of  an  inch,^  ad<^»ting  the 
finger  in  place  of  the  thumb,  which  the  Jews  used* 
.  A  kandJfreduiA^  r\sC9  Thqpkek,  was  equal  to  fomr 
fingers'  breadth,  or  18  barley  corns,  because  the 
width  of  the  four  fingers  was  reckoned  equal  only 
to  du-ee  thumbs.  It  was  the  sixth  p^xt  of  a  cubits 
and  equal  to  three  inches  and  *64*8  parts  <Kf  an  inch, 
according  to  Bishop  Cumberland. 
,  A  spa9^  >nnT  Zerety  (TwitafMi^  was  equal  to  the 
width  between  the  top  of  tlie  thumb,  and  the  top  of 
the  little  finger  *when  extended ;   or  about  nine 

A  Godwin. 
^  To  prevent  the  frequent  quoting  of  authorities^  it  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  iStut  following  account  of  Jewish-  measures  is  drawn  up 
^om  ^  careful  eiatni|kation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  med  ill 
Scripture :  Lightfoot's  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelista,  on  John 
ii.  6;  his  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exerdtations  on  Matth.  7.  S6; 
Ilia  Prostiect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  x. ;  Qodwin*s  Moses  and  Asrai^ 
liobk  Ti.  ch.  9;  Bemftrdiu  Ijasny,  lib.  i.  cap.  8,  9;  Biahop  Ciimb»> 
lands  Essay  on  Jewish  Measures  and  Weights;  and  Leuaden's  Phl< 
lologiis  Hebrfto-rolxtus,  dissert.  8S— 3S. 
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inches.  In  Ezekiel  xliii.  13,  17)  however,  the  ^uui 
is  said  to  be  half  a  cubit ;  and  as  he  measures  the 
altar  by  the  larger  cubit,  which  was  a  common 
cubit  of  18  inches  and  a  hand-breadth,"^  or  about 
21  inches,  so  Parkhurst  makes  the  span  about  lOj^ 
inches,  and  Bishop  Cumberhind  10*944  inches* 

A  Jbot,  Ojft  Pkom^  was  equal  to  13  inches,  or 
72  barley  corns  laid  by  the  side  of  e!tbh  other. 

A  cubit,  ntdM  Ame,  (t^uc,  Matth.  vi.  27,)  from 
a  comparison  of  Exod.  xxxvii.  1, 10,  with  Josephua, 
Antiq.  iii.  6,  was  equal  to  two  ^sr/te/u^,  or  span^ 
somewhat  less  than  18  inches,  or  the  length  of  the 


hunaa  arm  of  a  middle>sized  man^  from  the  elbow 
to.  die  top  of  the  middle  finger.  But  Bishc^  Cum* 
beifbtnd  makes  the  Mosaic  cubit  the  same  as  the 
£)gyptiaiw  and  laiger  cubit  c^  Ezekiel,^  and  cooae^ 
qiimtly  equal  to  21*888,  or  21f  inches  neariy. 
.  A  Jiitham  was  4  cubits,  or  7  feet  3*552  inches, 
«ceor<Uiig  to  Bishop  Cumberland ;  being  7  feef^ 
and  rather  more  than  3^  inches. 

A  reed,  rup  JS^ene,  was  equal  to  6  cubits,  and  a 
handbre^dth ;  which  Parkhurst  explains  aa  a  hand* 
breadth  to  each  cubit*  Accordingly,  it  will  cor-r 
respond  with  6  of  the  long  cubits  of  21  *888  inches, 
and  lie  equal  to  10  feet  11*328  inches^  or  10  feet 
11^  inches  neaily. 

The  measuring  line,  ^3n  Hehel,  was  used  for 
measuring  land,  but  thought  by  Godwin  to  be  of 
uncertain  length.  Bishop  Cumberland,  however, 
states  it  at  80  cubits,  or  145  feet  11*040  inches, 
Tieariy  146  feet. 

AJurlong,  aru^lm,  stadium,  was  reckoned  equal 
to  125  paces,  of  three  Roman  feet  each.""  Bishq> 
Cumberland  makes  it  400  cubits,  or  729i  feet. 

«  Vene  13.         b  £zek.  xl.  5.         «  Pliny,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  93. 
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A  sabbaA  dmf9j(mne^  wis  SOQQ  cubits/  fiilind- 
ed«  probably*  on  Josh.  iii.  4,  where  it  was  commancU 
ed»  that  2000  cubits  should  be  betwixt  the  Ismd^ 
ites  and  the  ark»  and  wluch,  at  £1*888  inches  toa 
cubit,  make  1216  yards,  or  nearly  three  quarters  of 
an  £nglish  mile. 

A  mUe^  (ii,aj0¥^  Matth.  v.  41,)  miOiarium,  among 
the  Romans  was  equal  to  1000  paces;  but  the 
eastern  mile,  according  to  ttshop  Cumberlsiid,  was 
equal  to  4000  cubits,  which,  at  81*888  inches  to 
the  cubit,  make  7^96  feet,  or  nearly  an  English 
mile  and  a  half.  A  Talmudic  mile  was  oqly  7^ 
fbrlongs.^ 

The  Serij  n'O,  among  the  Jews,  was  as  far  as 
one  could  walk  easily  between  meals* 

A  Parsa^  nons  Ph^eMC^  was  equal  to  4  miles^ 
They  stiade  the  whole  land  of  Israel  a.  square  of 
400  parsfl^  or  l600  miles ;  and  in  the  And»ic  swr 
aion  of  Rev.  xiv.  20,  the  words,  which  in  our  tninsf 
lation  are  rendered  1600  furlongs,  are-  re«dere4 
1600  miles." 

A  dwfs  jourtwy  'at  the  equinox,  or  a  diet^  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  was 
usually  SO  miles,  of  7i  furlongs  each,  but  some- 
times 40  iniles,  or  10  parses,  divided  thus :  5  nules 
Irom  dawn  till  sunrise  \  15  from  sunrise  tijyi 
noon  ;  15  from  noon  till  sunset ;  and  5  from  suur 
set  till  the  stars  appear."^  A  day^s  march  ta  the 
festivals  was  SO  miles  for  individfials,  and  10  miles 
for  cDmp^ies/  Bishop  Cumberland  makes  a  dfsf?^ 
journey  to  h^ve  bieen  96,000  cubits,  or  33  £i]glis|i 
^eS|  1  fifrking,  £44  yards.  ^^^ 

■  • 

«  Lig^tfoot,  Commenu  on  Aeti  L  IS :  and  Ueb.  'and  Talro.  Exer. 

«n  Luke  xut,  M>«     ^^Ljghtf.  Chovog.  Dec  on  Mark,  ch.  tHj.  sect.  l. 

*lb.        <>  lb.        •  Ligbtir.  Heb.  aad  Talm.  Exer.  on  Luke  ii.  44. 
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Am  Sj^if/fHaM  Armita  wm  equid  to  100  ctdl>its 
\m%^  bj  100  cubits  bro&ul,  or  lO,000  square  ctt]bi4tt 
Accordingly,  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  which 
was  100  cubits  by  50,  was  equal  to  5000  square  ca« 
bits,  or  half  an  arotira ;  and  the  mountain  of  thd 
Lord's  hous^,  which  was  500  culnts  square,  ww 
equal  to  250,000  square  cubits,  or  05  arouras. 

The  IjeniHedl  cities,  as  we  saw  when  treating  (^ 
thcr  glebes  of  tile  priests  and  Levites^  had  each  76 
Btaglish  acres,  1  rood,  SO  poles,  and  80  feet,  on 
each  ude  of  the  dQr,  or  S05  acres,  H  roods^  1  pole 
in  aU«    So  that  the  wfk>le  land,  that  was  attached 
to  the  48  cities,  was  equal  to  14,664  acres,  1  rood^ 
8  poles,  or  about  the  iS^st  part  of  the  whole  of 
Judea,  supposing  it  to  have  been  200  square  miles  t 
a  quanfity  this,  &r  less  than  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to,  had  their  tribe  got  a  share  like  Ihe  rest ; 
and  tiierefore,  nequiriifig  all  that  additional  provi^ 
aion,  in  th^  form  of  stipend,  whi<^  the  law  enjoin* 
ed,  to  mi&e  up  the  deficiency  of  their  woridly 
right 

II.  JLiqutd  Measure. 

As  barley  corns  were  the  standard  <ji  measures 
of  length,  so  egg  sliells  were  the  standard  of  mea^ 
sores  of  capacity,  thus : 

The  QHodrans,  n'^^^'l  Beiioitf  or  smallest  mea- 
sure, was  equal  to  1^  egg  shell  full/ 

The  Leg",  Th  Lug',  or  Sewtarius,  (^tsnc,  Luke 
Tii.  4,)  was  equal  to  four  quadrantes,  or  6  eggshelb 
lull.  Bishop  Cumberland  makes  it  equri  to  S4^ 
soUd  inches. 

•  Jiightr.  Hann.  of  Four  Braog.  Jolui  ii.  6.  *  ' ' 
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neJF^km,  (fAfrgnm,  Johft  iL  60  is  atetedbgr 
Bishop  Cumbeikiid  at  7  Es^^  ^mta  (of  fl9  ^oildL 
inches  each  nearly,)  and  4r9  solicl  inohea;  hut- 
I^^tfoot  makes  It  the  aame  as  the  bath  or  ephah* 

I%e  Hn^  )^  was  equal  to  12  Ic^  or  ^%  t^^ 
shells  fiill ;  and  Bishop  Cumberiand  makes  it  equal, 
to  1  galloOy  2  pintSt  2*5  solid  inche& 

TkeSkeleah^  Vhvt^  tranabted  ame(Mureixi  Is.xL 
12,  appears,  fiv>m  its  name,  to  have  been  the  thtsd 
part  of  the  bath,  and  so  to  have  been  equal  to  2 
Mns,  or  144  e^  shells  fiilL 

The  JSatb,  na  Set^  was  the  same  in  U^iid  mea^ 
sure,  that  the  epbah  was  in  dry/  It  was  equal  tot 
eum,  or48«48Aen.ftB.  BiAopOmLtod 
makes  it  7  gallons,  4  pints,  15-2  lolkl  iaolies. 

Their  largdst  liquid  measure  waa  the  OoTf  ^  JKer^ 
or  OaruM.  It  was  of  the  same  size  as  ihe  Mumer 
in  dry  messupe)^  hekU  according  ta  lightfoptv 
idlijO  egg  shells  fidl ;  mid  aecocding  to  Buhop 
Cumberland^  7!^  gallons,  5  pint^  7*6  solid  inches*  i 

•  •  • 

IIL  Ury  Measure. 

7%^  Cod,  3p  ir<?d,  was  their  least  measure.  It 
is  called  xoiw^,  or  measure^  in  Rev.  vi.  6,  and  was 
equal  to  24.  egg^  ahells  fuU.  Bishop  Cumbeiltod 
makes  it  the  0*15  of  an  Engiiah.  pintl  But  if  Gmf 
tinsTs  aocottiit  from  Herodotus,  flipfxoccatest  £^ 
geiiei  Laertius,.  and  Athenonis  may  h^  (depoadai 
on^  it  ^wis  considerably  more ;  beiaig;  equal:  to  Iht 
aihMmnce  vof  a  b^skfay  man  for  a  dstyi  «#  aocom 
dmgto  Ldinjr,itiKas.tiie>alkfwaaee  to  a  slave.''     i 

TheOmer^  ICVjoirittrfft  cfeo/;  baeauarlteMnti^ 
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part  of  an  ephah/  waa  equal  ta  43 A  ^gl?  Bh^lb 
ftdl ;  and  B^op  Cumberland  'makes  it  equal  Up 
2*9  pints/ or  3  pints  nearly^ 

.  J%e  Seakf  or  nMO  iSIti^,  (^^ro^  Mattii.  ism.  dS;^ 
^Sstem,  (p2w,  Matth.  vi.  1^,)  Modimsy  or  Biea- 
iure^  waa  equal  to  6  cabs,  or  144»  egg  shdls  fuU« 
Bishop  Cumberland  makes  it  equal  to  1  peck,  l*t 
pint^  The  three  measures  of  meal  mentioiied 
Matth«  xiiL  S3,  consequently  mean  an  ephah. 

:  The  JEphahj  WW  A^he,  in  dry  measure  ^a» 
the  same  with  the  bath  in  liquid,^  and  was  equal  to 
three  seaba^  or  432  e^  dieUs  ftiU.  Bishop  Cum- 
berland makes  it  equal  to  3  pecks,  3-4  pintou 

2%e  Letik^  IHt^  Hosea  iii.  %  was  equal  to  S 
ephahs,  or  2160  ^g^  sheHs  full ;  and  Bishop  Cunob* 
bttland  states  it  at  4  bushels,  0*8  pints. 
'  The  HumeTj  *wvn  or  ass's  load,  was  the  largest 
dry  measure  among  the  Jews ;  and  was  of  the  same 
capacity  as  tilie  cor  in.  liquid  measure.  It  was  equai 
to  a  letsks^  or  10  ^>faahs,  and  contained  4990  e^ 
shells  flill.  Bishop  Cumberland  makes  it  8  bushels, 
1*6  pint 


IV. 


^  l%e  Shekel^  ^tt^  or  weight,  by  way  of  eminence^ 
was  the  standaid  am<xig  the  Jews,  to  which  aH 
their  other  weights,  were  reduced*  Bishop  Ctun« 
Berland  makes  it  equal  to  7dwts«  Ingrains;  bict 
Michaelis*  estimates  the  weight  of  the  AekA  at  no 
more  than  Q^Sf  grains  Paris  weight,  or  74^  gnuna 
troy.  As  for  the  shdcel  of  thesanctuary^  mentioi^ 
•d  in  Exod«  XXX.  13,  and  dsewhere,  it  was  not 

•  Sxod.  xfi.  a«.  ^  Bsck.  xh;  11/  Sipplem.  ad  Lex.  Heb^  ^  Ssr. 
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diflefent  in  weight  fnxn  the  civil  or  c^ottimcto  she- 
kel, as  is  evident  from  Exod.  xxx.  13,  compjtred 
with  Ezek.  xlv.'  13 ;  from  which  passages,  it  is 
plain  that  they  were  both  equal  to  QQ  gerahs.  The 
reason,  therefore,  of  the  appellation  seems  to  have 
been;  that  the  standard  Of  this,  as  the  foundation 
of  all  the  other  weighty  and  measures,  was  kept  in 
the  saQctuary,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  accor- 
ding to  1  Chron.  xxiii.  29>  as  our  standards  are 
k-ept  at  present  in  the  Exchequer. 

The  Manekf  rUD  Mene,  or  Mina^  was  equal  to 
60  shekels, '  and  consequently  weighed,  according 
to  Bishop  Cumberland,  lib.  loz.  ydwts.  8  grains; 
But  Parkhurst  thinks,  that  by  comparing  1  Kings 
X.  17,  with  2  Chrdn.  ix.  16,  it  was  equal  to.  100 
shekels,  when  used  as  a  weight ;  and  60  sbds^ela, 
when  applied  to  money. 

The  Talent,  "^^^  Keker,  was  equal  to  3000  she- 
kels,  or  93  lbs.  12  oiibces  avoirdupois,  or  l^lbs. 
troy,  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland;  but  Mi- 
chaelis  reckons  it  only  at  32^  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or 
44  lbs.  4  ounces  troy. 

V.  Money. 

.  The  Shekel  qfsUcerj  mentioned  in  the  law,  is 
the  same  coin  as  the  siherlmg^  mentioned  Is.  vii. 
23;  and  is  said  to  have  had  Aaron's  rod  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  pot  of  manna  on  th^.  other.  It 
weighed  originally  320  barley  corns ;  but  the  wise 
men.  afterwards  made  it  equal  to  th^  coin  edaa,  or 
JmD  9e/b,  which  weighed  384  barley  corns  j^  and 

n  ^  • 

•  F  •  * 

>  Esek.  xly.'lS.  ^  Mumonidei  de  SidU,  cap.  i. 

VOL.  11.  2  D 
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its  vftftie  bitog  caiittdef ed  -equal  to  lour  Romaic 
narii,  wae  S^.  7^«  Biihop  dunberk&nd,  howeirer, 
ma&eg  it  only  38*987  ^enoe,  ot  2#.  4;^.  and  its 
weight  9dwt8.  and  3  grains  troy,  eqnal  to  the  Ro- 
man, and  nearly  to  our  half  ounce  avokdupoia.  * 

Thi  Sekakf  or  )^  Beio^  waa  equal  to  halTa 
ahekeli^  or  192  barley  corns,  and  its  value  in  mone^, 
Mcordjng  to  Bishop  Cumberland,  was  14^ 

Tke  iHrnert  *un  or  Denarius^  was  one4(Mirth 
of  a  shekel,  or  9Q  barley  corns,  and  equal  to  7faf. 
af  our  money. 

The  Meah,  or  rrf^  Mid,  Chrah,  or  tTA  Ch^ 
aod  nr  Zi0s,  were  each  the  6th  part  of  the  diner, 
mad  the  24th  part  of  the  shekel,  or  1&  barley  ooma; 
equal  in  value  to.  1*178,  or  rather  less  than  l^tL*^ 
in  Exodus  XXX.  18,.  and  £zek«  xlv.  1%  itM  asen- 
tioned  that  the  gerah  was  the  20th  part  of  tiie  she- 
kel ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  value, 
mack  is  here  given  to  it  For  dSO  barley  caai% 
or  the  origiiial  weight  of  the  ahekel^  bean  llie  mm 

*  In  Leuflden's  Philologos  Hebreo-mixtiu,  diiiartt  UTiii.  aiw  the 
Hgtiroi  of  three  kinds  of  diekela.  The  flrtft  is  the  common  or  Jenua- 
lem  shekel,  haying  on  the  one  side  s  pot  of  inoente,  with  w€tdi, 
which,  when  translated,  signify  '^Thethekelof  Israd;"  and  ondie 
other,  Aaron's  rod  in  blosMnn,  with  WoMs  signifying  "  The  holjJe^ 
rusalem.''  The  second  is  the  Judflra-Christian  shekel,  having  on  the 
MieAtea  head  ctf  our  fiavioar,  with  his  n*me  JFesa.  in  Hebrew  cha- 
nfiPorp^M  sM  «» the  oilier,  wordapfth^lonowi^ 

Messiah  comes  with  peace,  and  light  made  by  man  (meaning  Chriit) 
Is  Bfe.'^  The  third  called  the  iVoper,  hss  on  ihe  one  side  a  t6wef , 
Mth  wMds  nigniiying,  '' Jerusalem  fhe^iSty  of  holiness;",  and  on  A^ 
«dw  wntdi^  iigpif7i»8  ''DfWdth^  MM,  and  hii  sop  Sbl^iien  tbe 

^l£](bd.  xixviiL  ft6« 

*  This  ts  Dr.  Ligbtfoot's  etOmatloB  of  the  liis  In  hia  H«b.  soi 
Tahn.  fibber,  on  Matth.  v.  96 ;  but  in  hia  Ueb^  and  Tidm.  Eur.  od 
Mark  vL  97,  he  makes  It  a^nal  io  the  diner,  or  7fi2. 
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ptopoK^Qa  tJO.SO,  that aSAi  &s  thcr  atneml^  weight, 
does  tojii. 

Tke^FamUany  or  p^n;*»  Fkunedhm,  wmthehsii 
of  the  meah,  and  the  48th  part  of  the  shekel,  ct 
8  bariey  corns ;  and  valued  at  *589y  or  rather  more 
than  a  halfpenny  of  our  money. 

The  Assar^  ">DK  AseVy  or  Affo-og/o^,*  was  half  a 
pondion,  or  the  96th  part  of  a  shekel.  Its  w^ht 
wai»  equal  to  4  barley  corns,  and  its  value  the  *294th 
of  a  penny,  or  rather  more  than  a  farthing: 

The  Seisms,  or  OGt^  Mesimes,  was  the  half  of 
9Xk  BBs^,  or  the  19^  part  of  a  shekel.  Its  weight 
WttS  8  barley  corns,  and  its  value  equal  to  *146,  or 
the  7th  part  nearly  of  a  penny  s^terling. 

The  Fiirtkingi  tKOtrn^  KerediwnetheSy  or  Kfi* 
9(6smjiy^  wa»  the  half  of  the  senrissis,  or  the  S84th 
part  of  a  shekel  Its  weight  Was  oHd  barley  com^ 
and  its  value  078,  or  the  13th  paHt  of  a  painy 
^erHng. 

7%ef  Mitey  nwne  PhetutAe,  was  the  half  of  a 
fkrtlung,  or  tiie  768th  part  of  a  shekd.  ttn  wei^ 
was  half  ft  barky  com,  and  its  value  waff  "096^  or 
the  d6th  part  of  a  penny  steiiing.  The  two  mitesi 
therefbre,  which  the  widow  cast  into  the  treasury^'', 
were  equal  to  a  Jewish  farthing,  or  the  l^thiiart 
of  a  penny  sterling. 

The  al^ve  were  the  coins  below  thd  sli^kel  >  b«t 
idiere  were  abo  deoiominatioiis  of  monc^  labmr^  i^ 
which  shall  next  be  mentioned  t  thiss^ 

The  Memehy  Tto  Mene^  m  Min^  wa^  equal  to 
60 'Shekels,*  or  Sd/)40  barley  corns-,  audi  te  vahie 
at  «8*887,  or  S(*.  4^^.  w^  5A^  17^.  IG^ 

•  Matth.  X.  «9.        ^  Mattb,  ▼.  26.     «  Luke  xxi.  2;     *  E'zek.xlv.  I«. 
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The  Talent  "^ys  Keier,  was  50  tnanetis,  or  3000 
shekels,  and  weighed  1,152,000  barley  coins.  Its 
value,  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland,  was  353/. 
11*.  lOd. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  brasa  and 
silver  coins.  The  value  of  the  gold  coins  was  as 
follows : 

A  Shekel  qf  gold  is  valued  by  Bishop  Cumber- 
land at  I/.  13*.  7^.  or  about  14^  times  the  value 
of  silver. 

A  Talent  qfgold  consisted  of  3000  shekels  ;  so 
that  at  1/.  13*.  ^^d.  the  shekel,  it  would  be  equal 
in  value  to  5043/.  15*. :  but  it  is  valued  very  dif- 
ferently, according  as  men  have  valued  the  shekel* 
or  fixed  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver.     ' 

T%e  Drachma  was  equ^  to  a  Roman  denarius, 
or  7f  ^-  of  our  money. 

The  Didrachma^  (d/dgosxfi^f")  or  tribute  money, 
was  equal  to  two  drachmas,  or  I5\d.  It  was  ori- 
ginally exacted  for  the  service  of '  the  tabernacle 
and  temple,  but  when  Judea  became  a  Roman  pro^ 
vince,  it  was  converted  into  a  tax,  and  sent  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Rome.**  As  to.  its 
particular  form,  it  is  said  to  have  been  stamped 
with  .a  harp  on  the  one  side,  and  a  vine  oa  the 
other.  Remote  synagogues,  in  sending  their  half 
shekels,  commonly  sent  them  in  gold,  for  the  con- 
TCQience  of  carriage  ;  but  the  synagogues  in  Judea 
sent  theirs  in  silver. 

The  StateTf  {(rrarng^)  or  piece  qf  money,  which 
Peter  found  in  the  fish's  mouth,"^  was  exactly  two 
didrachmas,  or  half  shekels ;  and  the  precise  sum, 

•  Matth.  xm.  94.  »  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Matth.  xvii.  94. 

c  Matth.  xvii.  97. 
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consequently,  ^hich  was  required  as  tribute  money 
for  Jesus  and  himself :  its  value  was  the  same  as 
the  shekel,  or  2s.  7 d. 

A  DariCf  translated  '^  drams"  in  1  Chron.  xxix. 
7^  Ezra  viii.  S7,  was  a  gold  coin  struck,  not  by 
Darius  Hystaspes,  as  some  have  thought,  but  by 
Cyaxares,  the  uncle  of  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  his 
father-in-law ;  for  Cyrus  married  his  daughter,  and 
got  Media  with  her  as  her  portion.  His  name  in 
Scripture  is  Darius  the  Mede,  and  the  coins  were 
struck  by  him,  while  Cyrus  was  subduing  the  na* 
tions  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Ethiopia*' 
Dr.  Bernard  values  them  at  two  grains  weight  more 
than  our  guinea  or  about  ll.  Is.  lOd.  ;^  but  Park* 
hurst  makes  them  equal  to  1/.  5s.  They  bore  the 
deviee  of  an  archer. 

.  Suidas's  account  of  the  Jewish  money,  inserted 
by  I^ightfoot,''  is  as  follows ; 


7  Mites  (XHTroi) 
'  6  Brass  coins     .    . 
6  0boU    .     p    .    . 
100  Drachmtt  •    ,    • 
(>0  Pounds      .     .    . 
A  Rom^  penny,  a  Jerusalem 
penny,  and  the  |tli  of  a  Ty- 
nan penny,  were  each         =;         ^  Shekel,  or  7|(/. 


1  p^aXxsu^,  or  brass  coin. 
1  Obolus  (oCoXo;  ) 
I  Drachma  {^x/^n-) 
1  Pound  (/M&.) 
1  Talent  (ra>Mvrw,) 


A  gold  penny  is  stated  by  Lightfoot  to  have 
been  equal  to  25  silver  pence/  Bishop  Cumber- 
land's proportion  between  gold  and  silver  is  lower 
than  that,  being  14^  nearly  to  1.  At  present  (1820) 
it  is  as  15iV  to  1, 

*  Prideaux,  Cbnnexr  A.  A.  C.  53S.      ^  De  Ponderi6u8,  p.  17^. 
c  Heb.  and  Talip.  £xer.  Luke  xix.  IS. 
*  Heb.  )nd  Talm.  Exer.  on  Matth.  xx.  9. 
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'  Tim  aoffmaljbrm  a£  the  precious  metals  ^ 
J&BL  of  «xehange,  appears  to  have  been  in  die  Aacte 
of  bullion.     This  was  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
waB  either  increased  or  diminished  till  the  parties 
were  satisfied.    It  was  in  die  favour  of  these  me- 
tils,  that  they  could  be  divided,  and  subdiwided^ 
wiiihout  injuring  th^r  value.    They  were  ift  that 
mspeot  superior  to  die  diamond ;  and^  freoa  tiheir 
hardness  and  acknowledged  worth,  were  not  easily 
iajured,  and  contained  much  value  in  littiie  bulk. 
l%ey  were^  thev^ore,  a  tsonvenient  symbol  of  coia- 
ilaodities*    But  whilst  thej  continued  in  die  fbrm 
of  balKon,  they  were  liable  to  some  inconvemences^ 
for  it  was  troublesome  to  weigh  them  at  every 
transactioii,  and  th^  might  bq  adulterated.  Hence 
the  invention  of  bars  of  a  certain  mzct  w<I  o^  ^  do* 
terminate  purity,  ascertained  by  some  mark  gene- 
rally known.     So  early  as  the  days  of  Abrabami  we 
read  of  weighing  pieces  of  silver  which  were  cur- 
rent money  with  the  mercliant,  or  of  the  legal  pu- 
rity/ And  when  Jacob  bought  the  parcel  of  ground 
from  Hamor,^  it  would  appear  that  the  hunifred 
pieces  which  he  gave,   hwl  a  determinate  mark 
upon  them,  for  they  are  called  a  hundred  (HtWp) 
Jceshitke  in  the  original.     Now  keshithe  signifies 
"  lambs/'  yet  these  could  not  have  been  given ; 
fw  we  are  told  in  Aets  vii.  16,  diat  the  price  was 
m  money.     Must  not  theqe  100  pieces,  thei},  hove 
been  so  calteci  because  the  iigune  of  a  ktmb  was 
impressed  upon  them,  tQ  ascertain  their  puri^P 
But  the  most  convenient  improvement,  ctfi  the  form 
and  value  of  the  precious  metals„  as  media  of  ex- 

■  Gen.  xjuii.  16.  b  Gen.  lixxm.  19. 
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rbjMgiy  w»  that  of  coim^e.  It  ssceitameil  tiwir 
fipfft^f  §nd  value  at  first  flaght»  whakt  by  their  ^va* 
iiefyp  Ihiey  obuld  easily  be  accommodate  to  erery 
ttmaactioiu 

Unry.    Wiieii  a  nation  faeeoiafis  weakfc  j,  it  aa 
natural  4iy  thoae  vho  are  posae89ed  of  wealth,  ta 
lay  It  out  to  adraiMiage,  ei^er  in  thie  iivay  of  trade 
ilioaaaeiVea^  or  at  iMtertet  to  otibeca.    Accordiiigly 
thia  13  geaeraUy  aadctioned  hj  the  lavs  of  »• 
^wtff  and  a  certain  rate  <£  interest  is  fixed  upoiit 
to  pi^vent  rapacitj ;  .but  usmy,  or  exorbitant  an- 
terestf  is  generalj^  condemhecL    Although  it  hath 
been  wged,  that  if  doubly  haaardous  inamance 
be  more  liberally  rewarded  than  hazardous,  those 
wiio  lehd  their  money  at  risk,  should  receive  a 
lunopQitionate  oonnderation.'    In  the  Mosaic  \vWf 
nwrny,  or  e¥eo  profit  of  any  kind,  on  goods  or  aoo- 
oey  lent  by  a  Jew  to  a  Jew,  was  expressly  for- 
hidden.^    They  were  children  of  the  same  fiimtlf  , 
lardfeasors  of  ti^e  laaie  religion,  and  should,  there* 
fiM^  ftd  for  their  needy  brethren,  and  neaaember 
their  (dUstfess  in  the  land  of  Egypt    But  nancy 
Was  aUowed  between  Jews  and  strangers.''    Thejr 
might  take  from  them  a  consideration,  less  or 
more,  according  to  circmaatanoefl,  for  the  aaonqfr 
kat^  a3  the  jisk  of  jositig  it  migbt  be  gi»^ 
the  tie  of  cooadoguinily  4id  not  exiat    Yiet  tfaera 
was  a  ditiferencie  biatweim  aimple  usury  or  iaterest; 
aad  biting  imvrj  ctr  extortmi*    Tlrnnsiare,  indeed, 
ibur  pfturases  on  4be  aubjed,  peifectlj  diatinot  fimm 
each  other.     Thus  TWXi  medie^  was  the  loan  be* 


«  BetilSiani's  Defence  of  Usury.   - 
-*>  Exod.  xxii.  95.  Le^'it.  xxf.^5— 3^. 
'  i^ut.  xxiii.  f  9,  90. 
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tween  Jew  and  Jew,  of  any  article  that,  waa  need- 
ed on  the  ground  of  pledge,  till  it  was  restored, 
without  any  pecuniary  consideration  for  that  loon  J* 
n'^snn  terebit,  meant  simple  addition  to  stock,   or 
.  simple  interest  for  money«.^    n*»anD  merebky  meant 
a  pi^mium  expected  from  the  loan  of  proviaians.* 
And  le^^  neshek,  usury,  or  higher  interest  tban 
niras  commonly  received.  .  All  c^  these  kinds  jxaght 
be  practised  between  Jews  iand  strangers  :^  '<  Unto 
9.  stranger  thou  mayst  lend  lipon  neshok,  or  usuiy ;" 
but  none  but  the  jirst  was  allowed  among  Jews. 
Accordingly  it'  is  said  in  Levit.  xxv.  36,  ^  Take 
thou  no  usnry,  nor  even  increase,  (ferebitj)  mean* 
ing/ simple  interest,  but  fear  thy.  God,  that  thy 
brother  may  live  with  thee/'     And  in  Ezek.  xviii. 
8>  13,  17 1  it  is  mentioned  as  the  mark  of  a  good 
man,  that  he  had  not  been  gaUty  of  exacting  from 
his  brethren  either  simple  interest  or  usury/    Af- 
ter all,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  sd&in- 
terest  did  not  often  prevail  over  duty ;  for  we  find 
a  widow  complaining  to  Elisha,  that  her  husband's 
creditors,  after  l;i^  death,  were  either  demanding 
payment,  or  for  taking  her  two  sons  as  bondsmen/ 
In  Nehemiah  v.  1. — 12,  we  have  strong  complaints 
by  that  good  man,  against  the  npbles  and  rulers, 
ibr  the  exaction,  of  usury  in  various  shapes.    And 
our  Saviour,  in  the  parable  qf  the  talents,^  supposes 
|be  practice  to  have  become  general ;  for  he  says 
to  the  unprofitable  servant,  <^  Thou  oughtest  to 
have  put  my  money  to  th^  exchangers,  and. then 

•  «  «  ■  ■  ■ 

•  Dcttt.  xxly.  lb,  II.  1>  Lev.  xxv.  36. 

<^  Lev.  XXV.  37.    Dcut  xxiii.  IS.  *  De^t.  xxiii.  90. 

«  See  Mishna,  Codex  Medius  de  Dainiiis,  cap.  v.  sect  1. 
f  2  Kings  iv.  1.  g  Matth.  xxv.  27. 
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at  mycmniiig^  I  should  have  received. mine  own 
with' usury  •**•  •        :         > 

'  JBMhanger^.  For  a  long  time  the  Jews  were 
80  insulated,  that  they  bad  little  communication 
with  the  sutroundiBg  nations.  Their  trade,  of 
course,  consisted  diiefiy  in  home  consumption  | 
and  the  first  person  we  hear  of  who  extended  it  id 
other .  countries,  was  Solomon ;  who  sent  caravaas 
to  Egypt  for  Hnen  yam,  horses,  and  chariots;^ 
and  ships  to  Ophir  for  gold,  aad  other  articles  .of 
luxury.  *  After  the  captivity,  however,  their  in- 
tercourse became  more  general.  A  great  number 
of  their  brethren  were  in  Assyria.  Egypt,  and  the. 
Lesser  Asia,  &c.  and  a  number  of  these,  and  of 
the  proselytes  from  heathenism,  visited  Jerusalem  at 
the  solemn  feasts.  This  gave  rise,  therefore,  to  a 
new  class  of  men,  the  money  exchangers.  Foreign 
coins  required  to  be  exchanged  for  Jewish,  in  or- 
der to  purchase  sacrifices,  pay  the  half  shekel  to 
l^e  temple,  and  procure  provisions  and  ottier  ne* 
cessaries  to  the  strangers  while  at  Jerusalem.  It 
appears,  then,  that  there  were  iwo  classes  of- ex- 
changers ;  one  fi:>r  money  in  general,  and  the  other 
for  collecting  the  half  shekel  for  the  temple.  But 
it  could  not  be  expected,  that  these  could  attend 
gratis.  There  was  trouble  attending  the  transac^r 
tion,  and  both  trouble  and  risk  in  the  transmission 
of  the  coins  to  their  respective  countries ;  a  small 
premium  was,  therefore,  demanded.  We  are  not 
told  how  much  that  premium  was  fot  transactions 
in  general ;  but  when  any  person  came  to  procure 
two  half  shekels  for  a  shekel,  in  order  to  pay  his 

*  See  a  sensible  dissertation  on  vsory  in  ^noer  de  Legib-.  Heb. 
Kit.  lib.  i.  M  Kings  x.  8S>  89.  «  i  ]^|^  x<  Sff. 
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anaoal  nie  to  tibe  oellieetan,  ire'nm,  when  4er 
scribing  the  Court  of  the  Grentiles,  that  they  di&« 
mmnied  the  1^  part  of  a  denatius,  or  aboui;  2^ 
fiuthfing^      PerhajMS  it  was  this  pmctieey  wfaadi 
afteiwardb  gave  rise  to  exehaagep  in  general  ;  as 
it  IB  to  the  Jews  also,  tibat  we  owe  die  invBntkxn  o£ 
hills  of  exchange  $  for  we  find  money  dmogum 
smd  money  lenden  reiy  common  in  the  East     Ik 
(be  (myment  of  large  sums,  it  is  customary  to  have 
the  money  counted^  and  sealed  up  in  faagps  or 
purses.    This  is  done  by  a  shrcfff  or  exduLDgnv 
;and  is  called  shroffing  in  India;  acfter  vdudi  it 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  without  the  leaat  auflpi* 
don,  for  the  particular  sum  which  is  marked  upoo 
it.    Sir  John  CShiudin,  in  his  Trsrvels  into  Per^  * 
aays,  that  f^  the  money  bags  are  made  of  Jealfattr, 
Imig  and  narrow.^'  Mn  Maodonald  Kinneir  stateSy- 
that  ^^  10  Asia  Ifinor,  near  looniunii,  the  punea 
cdntained  dOOO  pisbstres  each,''  equal  to  a  hundred 
pounds  sterling.^    Lady  Maiy  Wp  Ifontagu  says, 
that  «"  <ihe  tbbdbitants  of  Belgmde  killed  thav 
Baasa,  because  he  had  rafiered  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  five  pluses,  equal  tofive  hundred  pounds  sker- 
Ung."''    At  Damascus,  the  purse,  in  1810^  was 
ciqual  to  twenty^five  pounds  stexiing/    And  MsU- 
let*  tetts  us,  that  **'  a  purse  in  the  Lerant  contains 
money  to  the  value  of  15QO  livres,  or  500  crowns,^ 
equal  to  about  L^  in  oiir  money.    The  monqr 
vthkb  was  put  into  the  sacks  4»f  Josef's  brethiM, 
is  said  to  hove  been  litendiy  ^  bundles  of  motley^' 

^  4*dlB«  9. !».  904. 

» lovoMgr  Ihrcn^  4sia  llinor,  Ike  p.  201,  fm»  ompmi  wik 
p.  11-  c  Letter  S4. 

^  Burek]»vdir«  TtwHs  in  8ym  and  Ibe  Hdly  Land,  p.  57. 
•  LeHerlO*  '««ii.xlii.  36. 
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The  inoney  bags  iMA  Ntamon  gave  Gdbazi,* 
seem  to  have  heax  of  the  vahse  of  a  taknt  eadi»  fbr 
they  are  delivered  -to  ))^  wkh  apparent  ease.. 
And  m  Exodus  xxsn.  4^  <be  word  which  is  reader*', 
ed  ^'  with  a  graving  tod!,'^  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  e  Kings  V*  SS,  and  inmslftted  '*  bags/'  and 
WQfiild  certainly  have  been  mncfa  more  fidthf^Uy 
rendered  *^  bags  and  purses"  in  tliat  verae  abo^  aa 
Bochart  has  abundaiatly  proved^  vd*  ii.  p.  884*. 
Compare  Judg.  viiu  ^,  95.  This  coD^eace, 
ho'wever,  is  not  mawcsaL  For  in  aoany  pi(rts  of 
il^sdia,  the  money  is  poordd  out  of  the  bags,  in  the 
pteaelioe  of  the  shrad^  to  be  weighed }  who  eK.^ 
annnea  its  purity,  detects  what  is  bad,  and  receivw 
a  snUaB  per  centage  for  his  trouble. 


SECT.  X. 
DivUUm  i^  Time  aammg  the  Jews. 

X.  Diys;  tbdi- l«xlgdi ;  why  the  evening  t>ut  before  the  ntornin^; 
aoi  iMdisr  M  thtt  JMfBi  nMnOtoftliedayiiaomoniftig^tMMii^ 
lainigM^  id«i  te»  la  iMon  Mid  Id  Jidmb  OiWHicftfdift 
that  of  Ahaz  coiisidend.  The  ekptydia,  or  wmter-docfc  ;  Jew«  hffil 
Ihtee  kffids  of  AajTs  ;  natural,  attiAc&iI,  pT^phetkal.    SL  Weeks, 

•  thiAr  iri|;in  ;  <he  wf9^  SMaen^  nnaMtaladiscHptiiv  ef  tfit  aetes 
daya'  work  of  evaatian  ^  anftq^vtalida  by  Ir^aka  Tcfj  gentndk  a* 
Months,  four  kinds  of;  the  Jewish  feasta  and  fasts  depended  on 
their  months.  4.  Yeairs ;  lunar ;  solar ;  perio^cal ;  sideriaL  Jiew- 
fiil  dii^ott  into  ^M  and  ecdeaisstieal;  Ibese  described.  A* 
HidHraw  and  Syio«Manedo»ian  Banes  of  the  moatl»»  The  wHkifm 
caktion  of  years  eKplained;  the  transhition  of  feasts  depended  on 
this  inteSrcalation;  their  limary,  political,  and  mixed 


hJOaye.    The  Jewish  dby  cmnsted  of  %^  hews, 
9fA  was  computed  6om  eTenidg  to  evenings.  Hence 

•  8  Kiagi  T*  98. 
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in  the  account  of  the  creation,  we  are  always 
told^  that  the   ^'evenxng  and  the .  morning/',   or 
the  evening   12  <  hours,    and    the   morning     12 
hours,  when  joined  together,  made  a  complete  xe- 
vohiti6n  of  the  earth  round  its.  own  axis,  or   one 
day.'''  Yet  a*  question  bccurs,.  why.  the  evening* 
was  put  before  the  morning,  or  why  their  day  be- 
gan at  the  evening?  'Some  interpreters,  by  way 
of  solution,  have  dbserved,  that  Moses  spoke  ac- 
cording to  the  common  method  of  computing*  time 
among  the  Jews ; '.  but  it  is  unsatisfactoiy,  for  the 
quisstion  still  recurs,  what  made  them  do  so  ?   W^s 
their  method  of  reckoning  time  merely  arbitrary,' 
or  was  it  occasioned  by  some  fixed  specific  reason  ? 
Two  answers  may  be  given  to  this.    The  first  is, 
that  as  all  strong  feelings  are  commonly  more  no- 
ticed than  those  which  are  weaker,  and  generally 
expressed  before  them,  so  our  first  parents,  in  re- 
lating the  history  of  the  creation  to  their  children, 
might  have  said,  that  the  evening  or  night,  whose 
efiects,  whien  it  first  appeared,  they  so  much  dread- 
ed, and  the  morning  or  day  wluch  preceded  it, 
when  taken  together,  made  the  first  day ;  thus  intro- 
ducing  that  particular  form  of  speech,  which  was 
afterwards  used  by  their  posterity.    But  there  is 
an  objection  to  this.    For  although  such  an  answer 
may  be  deemed  satisfactory,  when  applied  to  the 
fiine  9fter  the  creation  of  our  fixst  parents,  it  is  not 
so  satisfactory,  whai  applied  to  the  time  whidi 
jJreceded  their  creation.    The  whole  six  days  of 
creation,  for  instance,  are  thus  denoted,  and  by  an 
inspired  historian  too,  who  must  certainly  have, 
spi^en  according  to  truth.. .  We  oug^t,  therefore, 

*  Gen.  L'  ^  . . 
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to  look  back  for  a  reaaoiv  as  old  as  the  day .  to 
which  it  was  (mt  applied.  The  following  or  se- 
cond  reason  is,  therefore^  submitted.  As  the  modem 
philosophy,  cfmtrary  to  the  vidgar  opinion^  iMkes 
the  sun  to  be  at  rest;  and  the  true  motion  of  the 
earth,  round  its  own  axis^  to  be  the.  reverse  of.  the 
apparent  motion  of  the^sun,  or  in  the  direction  of 
from  west  to  east}  so  if  we  suppose  that  the 
Divine  Being,  when  giving  that  diurnal  moticm  to 
the  earth,  communicated  the  impulse  to  the  eastern 
.edge  of  it,  the  natural  consequence  would  be,  th#t 
the  part  touched  would  gradually  sink  into  dark- 
ness, through  all  the  successive  stages  of  night,,  fat 
the  ensuing  twelve  hours ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  would  emerge  at  the  western  edge,  to  go 
thniu^  all  the  successive  stages  of  day,  for  the 
twelve  hours  next  following,  till. it  reached. the  east 
again^  to  repeat  its  former  course.  On  this  suppo- 
sition, the  evening  twelve  hours,  or  the  time  tiM 
the  part,  where  the  motion  was  first  communicated, 
remained  in  darkness,  would  naturallyprecede  die 
morning  twelve  hours,  or  the  time,  when  it  was 
illuminated.  I  may  add,  that  this  manner  of  cctti- 
puting  time,  although  it  began  with  the  Jews,  wap 
:not  confined  to  them  ;  for  the  Phoenicians,  Athe- 
.^uans,  Numu^ns,  Germans,  Gauls,  Druids,  Bohe- 
mians, and  Poles,  did  the  same.* 

Htmrs^  as  equal  divisions  of  the  day,  were 
vlong.  unknown  among  the  ancients :  their  primary 
jmetbod  of  measuring  ^.time,  being  by  their  own 
.'shadow,  :at  different  times  of  the  day ;  and  div^- 
ing  the  scale  into  20  parts,  in  order  to  regulaite 

•  See  the  authorities 'quoted  by  Grotius,  De  Verft.  Relig.  Christ, 
lib.  i.  ^ect.  16,  not.  p. 
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their  mMb.    Thus,  wbea  their  dkadow  wm  of  a 
Otrtian  length,  they  bredk&ated;  what  of  a  oatain 
ImgOh  they  dined ;  and  when  o£  a  certain  leaatgA^ 
thc^  supped.    The  Jews  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  ingenious  than  diQ  other  nationa,  ia  this 
respect ;  for  their  first  division  of  the  day  was  into 
momingi  noon»  and  ni^tt ;  then  into  die  tour  ds^ 
atid  ni^t  watches  for  the  temple ; "  and  then,  into 
imdve  hours  during  the  day^  and  twdte  dniing 
the  night}  all  of  which  numbms  are  Cttqassdiy 
noticed  in  Scripture.^    But  the  question.  ocmiiB, 
how  these  hours  became  genecally  known  among 
the  Jews,  and  other  ancient  nations?  For  that  theoe 
does. exist  a  certain  propcHticAi  between  the  shadow 
jui  the  human  body  and  the  hour  of  the  dajf»  is 
unquestionable  ;  but  theii  that  shadow,  was  ndnar 
^  standard  for  individuak,  than  for.  the  pufalie  ; 
aittce  every  man's  shadow  was  his  own  rule.    N«r        } 
would  a  pole  of  any  determinate  lengthy  if  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  the  human  figure^  have  bccfi  any 
gteat  improvement;   becau9e»  although  it  would 
hax^e  been  a  true  dial  at  the  equator*  it  could  anly 
have  been  a  twdve  o'clock  hour^line  at  eway  other  1 

fdaca  The  invention,  then^  of  a  dial«  on  just  and 
general  principles,  would  be  accounted  by  them  a 
valuable  improvement  Yet  every  6ns  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  diaUqg  knows,  that  these  are 
audi  8f  to  require  considerable  acquaintance  with 
^psometry ;  and  that»  howevw  easy  the  rules  now 
appear,  they  might,  have  been  Ioe^  undiscoveted 
l^<  the  ancient  philosophers.  For  it  is /not  the 
meve  i^smng  certain  lines  at  raadami  aad  calMng 
them  hours,  which  fonos  a  dial :  these  hour^hnes 

•  Mark  xiU.  35.  b  Basnagerboifc  v.  oh.  is; 
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muit  te  regukiAKl  fay  tbo  UriitiMfe 

tltt  style  miiBt  aha  can^tfoad  widi  that  ladtodab 

Bveiy  ktitude^  thetdGoore^  most  have  its  own  .du^« 

It  vma  owing  to  these  aid  othtt  caues^  that  diab 
weDd  w  loi^  unknown  at  Rome.  For  the  fint.that 
afip^arad  Iliert»  k  mentioned  by  I^y/  and  wit 
4sed  upon  the.tepple  of  QUimiis^  hy  Luniiitf^P*^ 
pinua  the  cenaor,  about  the  Ifith  year  of  the  irfer 
mdtii  Pytrhas«  But  the  first  that  waa  of  any  uai  to 
the.j^uUic^  was  set  up  in  th«  fgnuxvr  by  Vaieiiui 
Messabi  the  contaU  after  the  taking  of  Catana  in 
SicUy}  &o^  whence  it  was  brought^  80  years  afttir 
the  first  had  been  set  np  by  PapiiiiiSt  and  fB60  ;^ears 
befidre  Christ.  But  even  that  was  impscfe<it»  the 
iinte  of  it  not  exactly  corresponding  wdtb  the  sevo^ 
ralfaoorsi  yet  they  mtde  use  of  it  for  many  yearns 
titt  Q.  Marcius  Pbdlit^pus  placed  another  beside  il^ 
grtetly  improved.^  The  Greeks^  indeed*  had  disis 
earlier ;  for  Anaximander  brought  one  from.  Cbd^ 
iiea»  in  the  5&th  Olympiad..'  and  before  Ghost  Mi4 
But  the  Jews  were  acquamted  with  them  milch  eat^ 
iaerthan  either  the  Greeks  or  BMnans»  For  the  dial 
6f  Aha2Cy  which  probably  came  also  from  Chaldei^ 
abent  the  Sd  yeai:  of  his  .reigns  when  he  formed  Ml 
sihatee  with  the  king  of  Asi^ria,  was  set  iq»  at  Je^ 
fusalem  in  the  9ti)  Olympiad^  or  7^  yeajnsfafifofo 
Christ  Thus  wat  there  a  disl  at  Jerusalem.  196 
yetfs  befbm  they  weire  known  in  Greece^  and  48tt 
years  before  they  were  known  at  Rome. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  dial  of  AhaZt 

•  Lib.  1.  08^4  so. 

^'Cicero's  dial  at  Ub  hoiu^  at  Taaeuluin  was  dug  up  A<  !>•  1741. 
tt  la  deai^MI  bi  the  fidislmrgli  BocydofMNUa,  arti<Ae  DiMngi 
leet  11—14,  along  with  severai^dtken.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  ii. 
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the  common 'opinion  is, 'that  it  wiis  a  number  of 
st^s  of  a  stidr  so  disposed,  that  the  sun,  by  shin- 
mg  in  at  a  window,  could  mark  the  hours 'on  the 
d^eroit  steps.    Parkhurst's,^  which  appears  to  me 
the.more  probable,  is  as  follows.  **  From  an  atten- 
tive examination,''  says  he,  *<  of  the  two  places 
where  it  is  mentioned,  it  appears,  1.  That  the  Vntf 
Mkemeshf  or  solar  light* s  going  backward,  Is.  xxxviii^ 
6^  is  equivalent  to  the  shadow's  going  backward  in 
!^  Kings  XX.  9f  10,  11 ;  for  the  latter  depends  on 
the  former,  and  on  a  dial,  the  light  is  exactly  de« 
fined  by  the  shadow.    2.  That  the  dial,  or  horolo- 
gical  instrument  here  referred  to,  was  not  an  hori- 
zontaU  but  probably  a  vertical  dial ;  on  which  kind 
of  dial  the  shadow  descends  (which  is  expressed  in 
2  Kings  by  ''  going  down")  from  sunrise  till  noon. 
8.  That  the  miracle  of  the  light's  or  shadow's  (ptf 
jJM)  going  backward,  or  in  the  contrary  directioii 
to  going  down,  that  is,  its  ascending  the  dial  again, 
must  have  been  in  the  afternoon ;  since  it  ascends 
the  dial  naturally  every  day  in  the  afternoon.  And, 
4.  That  though  we  cannot  exactly  determine  how 
9Uich  time  was  marked  by  ten  d^rees,  (ni^^  molut^ ) 
yet  it  could  hot  be  more  than  six  hours,  or  the  time 
from  Bunrising  till  noon.    5.  Thiat  it  seems  not  im- 
probable, that  e^ch  degree  might  mark  half  an  hour 
pf  time ;  and  consequentiy  the  10  degrees,  5  hdurs^ 
since  on  thismipposition  tiie  miracle  would  be  more 
remarkable."^ 

So  muich  concerning  their  measuring  time  by 
dials,  which,  although  an  improvement  on  the  hu« 
v^m  shadow,  had  this  defect,  that  it  showed  the 
time,  only  while  the  sun  shone.     H^nce  the  need 

•  Lex.  nby. 
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xj£.somA  iostniment;  that  :could-do  it  during  th^  ^ 
hours.  The.clepaydra»  or  water-cloc^  was  pf  thal^ 
hind ;  which,  by  a  fall  o£  water  from  on^  yew<^ 
into  another,  marked  equal  divisions  of  time*.  J^ 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romany 
and  perhaps  by  the  Jews ;  but  it  had.  tii^  .defects. 
The  first  was,  .that  the  water  ran  put  .with  greatty 
or  less  vdocity,  as  the  air  was  more  or  less  heavy.; 
and  the  other,  that  the  water  ran  more  rapidly  ;4t 
the  .beginning  than  .at  the  end,  from  the  additionajl 
weight :of  the  columq  on  that  which  .was  psissipg 
through  the  hole/  Yet  it  certainly  was  an  improve* 
ment  on  the  sun  .dial.  The  hourglass  of  sand  iQea- 
sures.time  on  the  same  principle  as  the  depsydra,. 
and  .with  nearly  the  same  delects.  And  when  dia- 
coursing  on  the  m^eruphita,  or  bell,  which  lay 
between  .the  porch  and  the  altar,^  we.  saw  that  the 
natives  of  India,  to  this  day,  measure  time  by.  a  spe<^ 
cies  of  clepsydra. 

i  .With  respect  to  docks,  these  were  much  poste^ 
nor  to. the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  unless  .we 
rank  Archimedes'  sphere,  mentioned  by  ClaudiaUf 
and  -.  that  of.  Posidonius,  mentioned  [  by  .  Cicero, 
among  the  number,  but  to. which  they  can  haye.no 
daim  ;  for,  although  they  moved  by.  means  of  hid- 
den weights  or  springs,  .with  wheds  or  pulties,.  tfa^ 
were  not  employed  to  measure  time.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore, .  that .  the .  only,  artifidal.methoda  of 

\  *If  the.  whole  depth  of  the  vessel^  through  which  the  surface  of  the 
water  sinks  in  12  hourab  he  diidded  into  144  parts>  it  will  sink  throiu;h' 
S3  of  thte  the  first  hour;  81  the'seoond;  19  the  third;  and  iosm 
adxndiDg  to  ihe  striee  of  the  odd  nomhen.  .  This:  0117^  giyeiUtiiiqifo^ 
far  making  a  depsydra.,. (Pkyfair's  Outlines  of.Nat,  Phil  No.  SSjS.) 
P  Part  u.  sect.  6. 

VOL.  II.  2e 
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meaauriiig  time^  amang  die  ancwntBy  were  by  diaiim 
tad  depsydraB*  The  Jews  appearto  hanrehad-  tfafe^ 
ktadfrofdays*    1.  The  natural  day  of  34  boiin^ 
from  sunset  to  sunset    2.  The  artificial  day  of  IS 
kourSf  firom  sunrising  to  sunset,  at  the  time  of  die 
eqiunox,  or  from  6  till  6 ;  which  houiB  were  xego- 
lady  numbered^  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
atCKd  Scriptures.    Thus  we  read  of  the  Sd,  6Et&, 
9th,  11th  hours,  &c.  And,  3«  The  prophetie^  day^ 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  year,  and  only  need  by 
tke  prophets.     It  is  needless,  however,  to  notice 
tiiiese  nuMre  partictdarly* 

9*  Weeks.  The  next  division  of  time  among  the 
Jews  was  that  of  weeks.    These  tod^  their  rise 
firom  the  days  of  the  CTeation,  and  the  rest  wloch 
iUlowed  it ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remafkahle^  ibat 
the  seven  Hebrew  numerals  have  an  evident  allu* 
sioo  to  that  important  event ;  and  are  a  prod^  (hat 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  was  coeval  with 
the  structure  of  l^e  Hebrew  language.    Thus,  the 
,^t  day's  work  was  employed  in  unitii^  tiie  I^^ht 
and  the  darkness,  so  as  to  form  that  porticm  citima 
which  is  called  a  day :  heooe  the  first  Hebrew  nu^ 
meral,  inx  aked^  comes  from  a  root  which  rngsa^. 
fies  "  to  uniite,'^  and  may  be  called  •*  tbe  uoiler.'' 
Oil  th^  second  day,  when  the  firmament  was  formed 
by  a  rqietition  of  the  Cneator's  power,  and  the 
earth  had  likewise  repeated  its  revolution  round  its. 
axis,  what  was  more  natural  than  to  call  the  second 
Hebrew  numeral  ^3tSf  sheniy  or  **  the  repeater  ?*' 
A^  the  heavens  begap,  on  ik^  ikir4  day,  to  exert, 
that  rule,  wUch  God  had  given  them  the  day  be« 
fore,  in  drying  the  earth,  and  causing  it  to  bring- 
forth  vegetables,  we  may  see  the  proprieiy  of  call- 
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klg  the  thini  fiebfew  numeral  MS^Cf  ^ketti^ki,  W 
^  the  fulei'/^  Hitherto  the  a^ttttion  whkh  the  «i]E 
^it^rieAced,  firom  (^e  influenc^^  ^  light  and  JiMtj 
trait  evidendy  occac^oned  by  the  iinmediate  poir^ 
eff  God ;  but  on  ihejfimrfk  day^  he  created  patti«^ 
eular  agents  for  that  purpose  :  any  one,  therelbrer 
who  remembers  what  influence  tllMBse  heav^idy  bo^ 
dies  have»  in  agitating  the  air  and  the  ooeati,  wttt 
not  be  surprised  to  iindt  that  tibe  fourth  Hebrew 
numeral  should  be  termed  T*i"»  ribi&i^  ot  » thef 
agitator/*  As  on  ihejifik  day,  the  earth  was  fUt*- 
nished  with  every  thing  necessary  for  man,  and 
the  other  animals,  the  Hebrew  numeral  for  fiv^ 
Would  seem  to  allude  to  this,  for  it  is  VMDn  ke-^ 
mishit  or  *^  the  fuj^nisher/'  On  the  siJeth  day^  e^eipy 
thing  being  now  created,  the  m<mung  stars  eatig 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  jdy  3 
why  should  not  then  the  number  for  the  day  d^dte 
1§)e  sentiments  it  excited,  and  the  inxth  Hebrew 
numeral  be  calkd  *»t9Vn  e9heskiy  or  *<  the  rej^ 
cer  ?^  And  as  on  the  4e^enth  day,  God  rested  frMfi 
all  his  work ;  had  the  satisfaction  <^  seeii^  it  au<«' 
swer  the  purpose  fofr  which  it  was  created ;  and 
appointed  that  day  as  a  day  of  rest  for  man  and 
beast)  and  a  day  on  whidb  he  waa  to  receive  the 
homage  ctf'aU  1»a  subjects-;  was  it  not  natural  that 
ihe  seventh  Hdt>rew  numeral^  "^jTOCf  shMoi^  abonld 
signify  **  rest,  aatis&ction,  and  devotion  f^* 

This  ifivision  <^  time  mto  weeks,  which  began 
after  the  creation,  has  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  world«  So  that,  as  the  preeadent  De  Goguet* 
well  observes,  "  we  find,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  use  of  this  period  among  all  nations,  without 

*  Origin  of  Laws,  vol.  i.  book  iiL  eh*  9,  art.  9, 
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any  variation  in  the  form  of  it    The  Israelites/ 
AssyrianSy  Egyptians,  Indians;,  Arabians,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  have  in  all  ages 
made  use  of  a  week  of  seven  days.     We  find  the 
same  custom  among  the  ancient  Romans,  Gauls, 
BntoDBf  Germans,  the  nations  of  the  north,  and 
America.     Many  vain  conjectures  have  been  form- 
ed, concerning  tiie  reasons  and  motives  which  de- 
termined all  mankind  to  agree  in  this  primitive  di- 
vision of  time  *,  but  nothing  but  tradition,  concern- 
ing the  space  of  time  employed  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  could  give  rise  to  this  universal,  imme- 
morial practice.*** 

8.  Afontks.  The  next  division  of  time  among  the 
Jews  was  their  months  ;  but  they  were  of  different 
d^ees  of  length.  Indeed,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
four  kinds  of  mcmths,  which  either  were,  or  might 
)iave  been  known  to  that  people.  1.  In  the  time  of 
tilie  flood,  the  months  consisted  of  SO  days  each  ; 
for  Moses  reckons  150  days,  from  the  7th  day  of 
the  2d  month,  till  the  7th  day  of  the  7th  month, 
which  makes  an  interval  of  five  months,  of  30  days 
each.  This  kind  of  month  was  in  use,  for  some 
time  also,  in  Eg3q)t.and  in  Greece.  2.  The  moon 
takes  27  days  and  43  minutes,  to  pass  through  the 
zodiac,  and  return  to  the  same  point  from  which 
she  set  out  This, is  called  her  period.  3.  She 
takes  29  days,  12  hours,  and  44  minutes,  betwixt 
passing  from  the  point  in  which  she  is  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  sun,  and  returning  to  it  again.  This 
11^  called  her  synod,  or  conjunction ;  and  for  ease 

'  A  See  more  on  the  same-iBubject  in  Grodus  de  Verit.  Relig.  Chmt. 
Hb.  t.  sect.  16  ;  and  in  Dr.  Jamieaon's  Use  offered  History^  vol.  i. 
p.  167. 
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^of  calculation,  the  ancients  made  the  lunary  months 
to  consist  of  29  and  30  days  alternately,  calling  the 
one  B*nDn  heserim^  menses  cavi,  and  the  other 
C^M^  meiaim,  menses  pleni.  4.  The  last  kind 
of  month,  was  between  the  one  appearance  and  the 
other,  of  that  luminary  ;  which  could  never  be  cer- 
tain, since  it  depended  on  the  clearness  or  haziness 
of  the  atmosphere.  Critics  are  much  divided,  which 
of  the  two  last  mentioned  was  the  way,  by  which 
the  Jews  regulated  their  feasts  and  fasts ;  but  the 
greater  number  seem  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion. 
And,  in  conformity  with  it,  they  explain  the  follow- 
ing words  in  1  Chron.  xii.  32,  "  The  children  of 
Issachar,  who  were  men  that  had  understanding  of 
the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,'V  as  re- 
ferring to  their  knowledge  in  astronomy,  which  ena- 
bled them  to  make  calendars  for  the  Israelites,  that 
they  might  keep  .their  festivals,  and  plough  and 
isow,  and  gather  in  their  harvests  and  vintage  in 
due  season. 

4f.  Years.  The  last  common  division  of  time 
among  the  Jews  was  into  years.  These,  before 
the  improvements  in  astronomy,  generally  consisted 
of  360  days,  or  12  lunar  months  of  30  days  each  ; 
and  these  months  and  years,  says  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton,* they  corrected  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  omitting  a  day  or  two 
in  the  month,  as  often  as  they  found  the  month 
too  long  for  the  course  of  the  moon  ;  and  adding  a 
month  to  the  year,  as  often  as  they  found  the  12  lunar 
months  too  short,  for  the  return  of  the  four  seasons. 
Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 

alluded  to  this  year,  in  his  parable  of  a  father  who 

»  • 

■  Chronology  of  the  Greeks,  p.  74, 
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bfd  19  9008j  eacb  of  whom  had  SO  daugbt9i:s»  bmf 
white  and  half  black  }*  and  Thales  calla  the  laat  9f 
thd  month  r^axaim,  or  ''  the  iiOth^'' ""  The  i>gyp^ 
tian  method  of  counting  the  days  of  the  jew  ws 
originally  very  simple*  For  IHodorus  Sicidus''  teU^ 
U8»  that  in  the  temple  of  Oskis»  the  priest  i^ppoiDtr 
ed  thereto^  filled  S60  bowls  with  milk  every  day  i 
by  which  was  probably  meant,  that  there  stood  3^ 
fluch  bowls  in  the  temple,  and  that  the  prWst  flUed 
one  of  these  bowls  every  day,  till  he  had  completed 
the  wh(4e.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Israelites 
either  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptm  year 
along  with  them  out  of  £g}i>tf  or  used  one  of  tb^ 
ptaae  kind  i  for  Moses  computes  time  by  i4  uni» 
fbrmly  in  his  writings*  This  year  of  360  days  was 
certainly  nearer  the  truth  than  the  lunar  year  of 
d54  dayS}  which  falls  short  of  the  solar  year  of 
865^  days,  by  more  than  11  days*  But  th^e  s^f 
some  who  suppose,  that  the  Jews  actually  counted 
by  the  solar  year,  and  found  their  arguments  on  a 
minute  examination  of  the  Hebrew/  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  tibey  required  some  plan  for  settling 
the  seasons,  in  order  to  the  observance  of  their  ret 
ligious  festivals,  and  other  rites }  but  that  was  by 
intercalations,  as  we  shall  see  afterwwds.  Indeed^ 
it  is  not  be  expected  that  their  ideas,  either  of  thf 
lunar,  or  solar  year,  could  be  very  exact,  since  the 
improvements  in  astronomy  otk  which  they  d^>end| 
were  much  posterior  to  the  times  w^  are  treating 
of.    For  it  is  now  found,  that  there  are  really  fouf , 

Apmd  Laertinin^  lib.  i.f .  SS^     ' 
f>  l^ert.  in  Tbalete.  ^  Lib.  i.  p.  1 3.         <*  P^rkburst^  vnn< 
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yaaiB^  of  different  Idoigths :  viz.  the  ludar  y^qr,  of 
5M4  days,  8  hotuB^  and  48  mimites ;  the  natutal 
Boiar  year,  or  period  of  the  aeasons,  of  366  dxyt^ 
S  liourBy  48  minutesy  45^.  aecoods ;  the  periodical 
year,  or  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  its  orfait, 
Y>f  S65  days»  6  hours,  15  minutes^  and  40  aeconda; 
and  die  aiderial  year,  or  time  enq>lQ3^  by  the  8un» 
in  returning  to  the  same  apparent  position  vddi 
respect  to  a  fixed  star,  of  865  days,  6  hours,  9  mi- 
niites»  1:^  secoiML    But  although  the  Jews,  liloe 
the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  were  ignarant  of 
these  improvements  in  astronomy,  they  divided 
the  year  with  sufficient  precisicm  for  or^nary  pur- 
poses.    Thus  tiiey  had,  1st,  a  civil  year,  which  he^ 
gan  on  the  appearance  of  the  moon  in  Septimbefi 
or  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  because  the  world 
was  supposed  to  have  been  created  at  that  time.  It 
was  used  for  every  purpose,  till  the  time  that  the 
Israelites  lefl  Egypt ;  but  after  that,  it  was  confitied 
to  civil  purposes  chiefly,  as  fixing  the  dates  of  con- 
tracts, and  birtha  of  children.    It  was  by  this,  also, 
that  they  counted  the  time  of  service  to  bondmet), 
the  year  of  rest  to  the  land  and  its  fruits,  the  ye^r 
of  jubilee,  and  the  time  by  which  the  period  of  im- 
purity of  trees,   lately  planted,   was  determined. 
Thus  if  the  tree  was  planted  in  June,  the  first  year 
of  its  planting  ended  in  August,  the  second  year  of 
it  began  in  September,  aad  the  third  year  at  the 
8q>teniber  following ;  so  that  at  the  third  y^sv^  tfaey 
btgan  to  be  tithed.    Sdly,  They  had  an  eccjesiaa^ 
tical  year,  which  began  at  the  appearance  of  the 
laoon  ia  March,  or  about  the  vernal  equinox  j^  by 
which  they  fixed  the  reigns  of  their  kings,  regu^ 
iated  their  religious  feasts  and  fasts,  and  by  which 
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the  prophetB  'sometimes  dated  iimr  propki^dm.^ 
ddlyt  They  had  a  year  which  b^an  with  tbe  neW 
moon,  in  Elul,  or  the  middle  of  August,  for  tiddng 
the  lambs  of  that  seascm :  and^  4(ithly,  They  had  a 
year  which  began  with  the  first  appearance  :of  the 
moon,  or,  as  Hillel  taught,  widi  the  15th  day  after 
its  appearance  in  Shebatt  which  conesponded:  with 
the  middle  of  January,  or  beginning  of  FdbrUary; 
This  was  for  tithing  the  fruits  of  trees ;  for  they 
gave  no  tithes  of  the  fruits  of  those  trees  which 
budded  before  that  time,  but  paid  tithes  of  all  that 
budded  afier.^ 

The  names  of  the  Jewish  months  aiie  familiar  to 

« 

every  one ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  compare  them 
with  the  Syro-Macedonian  names,  which  Josephiis 
gives  in  his  writings  :-*thus,  > 


HabMw  NaniM.  Syio-MMedonUui  ditto.  Ronjai  Ntniflt. 

1.  Ahib,  or  Niiftn,  Xanthieas,  Mardi,  April, 

%Zt£,J9iT,mJfu,  AxteoMuM,  April,  M*y, 

5.  Sivan^  Dmma,  May>  <Jaiie, 
4,  Tamuz^  Panemua,  June,  July, 

6.  Ab,  LouB,  '  July,  August, 

«.  JBhil,  Qaqiimm,  Augnat,  8eplember^ 

7.  Etbanim,  Tiari,  HyperbeteUpua,  September,  October^ 

8.  Bui,  Marchcauan,  Diug,  October,  November, 

9.  Chialeu,  Apelleua,  November,  December,' 

10.  Thebeth,  Audimeua,  December,  Jamiaiy/ 

11.  Shebeth,  Peritiua,  January,  February, 
1«.  Adar,                     Dystrua,  February,  March. 

Intercalaiums.'-^Vfe  are  now  come  to  the  mbsA 
intricate  part  of  the  subject,  viz.  that  of  their  inter* 
calations ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  simplify  it  atf 

•  Zech.  vii.  I. 

^  Mishna,  TracUt  de  Principio  Anni,  cap.  i.  acct.  1.  BuxtoriFde' 
Synag.  Jttd.  cap.  xvii.  Baanage,  book  v.  ch.  10.  Lenadeu'a  PhifeLr 
HebrM-mixtua,  dissert.  33,  34:  and  |he  Abb<^  Fkury'a  Mamieraof 
the  Ancient  Israelites,  partiv.  ch.  3. 
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mufih  i&  poflsiUe.    As  tbe  Jew«  ire  geBerally 

2N]]^QBed  to  kave  computed  time,  by  the  appear- 

'Bocea  of  tbe  moon,  after  their  leaving  Egypt^  ia  or* 

viler  to  the  fixing  of  their  religious  festivals }  it  is 

^evident,  that  there  would  soon  be  a  confusion  as  to 

the  keeping  of  these  feasts,  if  some  method  had  not 

'been,  taken  to  correct  it ;  since  the  lunar  year  is 

jQialy  ^54t  days,  8  hours,  and  48  minutes,  and  the 

4Kdar  year  is  365. days,  6  hours,  15  minutes,  and  20 

'Beconds.^^  Accordingly,  the  way  they  avoided  it 

oiiraa  as  follows.   They  intercalated  a  month  after 

'4J)eir  19th  mocith  Adar,  when  they  found  that  the 

-ISih  day  of  the  following  month  Abib,  which  was 

•the  first  month  of  their  ecclesiastical  year,  would 

JGsdl  before  tke  vernal  equinox.    And  the  way  they 

gave  the  intimation  to  the  public  was  as  follows : 

**  Peace  be  multiplied  unto  you.    We  give  you  to 

understandt  that,  since  the  lambs  are  too  young, 

the^pigeons  too  small,  and  the  time  of  the  first  ripe 

ears  is  pot  yet  come,  it  seemed  good  to  me  and  my 

<^ompanions,  to  add  30  .days  to  this  year."*    Dr. 

sRdand  adds  another  reaMU,  viz.  when  it  was  seen 

that  the  people  would  not  get  home,  from  the  feast 

of  tabernacles,  before  the  rains  in  autumn  b^an  to 

fidl.*"  This  intercalated  month  was  named  Ye-adar, 

or  ••  the  second  Adar,***  and  was  inserted  every  se- 

cond  or  third  year,  as  they  saw  occasion ;  so  that 

the  difierence  between  the  lunar  and  solar  year 

could  never,  in.  this  way,  be  more  than  a  month. 

And  this  was  their  manner  of  intercalating  years, 

tiil  towards  the  end  of  the  times  c^  the  Old  Testa* 

ment  But  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

*  Talm.  Jerus.  Sanhed.  fol.  18,  col.  4.        ^  Antiq.  Sacrs,  p.  iv.  cap.  1. 
'     ^  *inK>  Et-AdVi  quad  Adbtf  iteratiu. 
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A*AiC  aSfl^  9ad  wfaidi  correqMmdb  vitk  tbe 
of  tb^  Ap4K!i7{>ba;  when  mmd>ws  of  Jevt 
wtdcd  in  Alexandria,  and  the  other  dtica  of 
Egypt^  Lifaya,  Ofiene,  Syria,  and  tibe  Lesser 
«kider  the  Syro-tEgypftian  and  Syro^MacedacKuui 
Idnga,  they  discarded  the  i^ve  nidt  way  ef  €:!aA' 
ddation ;  and  aipplied  the  knowledfpe  yAicb  tbegr 
had  of  aajbroDoniy ,  to  the  subject  in  questuxu  Foi^ 
long  he^e  thia^  cycles  of  S»  4»  and  8  yean,  bttd 
h»taL  formed  by  l^e  Grreeks,  in  order  to  make  iheir 
tsomputatiaa  by  hmar  montltt  suit  the  kngtfa  of  the 
soktr  year ;  that  they  night  the  better  r^|;alate  the 
CMympac  g^mes ;  bat  without  e&ct  M6ton,thera' 
forei  the  iilastrioua  Athenian  aatronomer,  who  ^u- 
riahed  A.  A.C.  4tSt%  invented  fab  cycle  of  19  years^ 
or  the  cyde  of  the  nvooa ;  which  by  intercalatiiigf 
7  yeara^  of  IS  months  each,  with  12  of  the  com^ 
mon  lengthy  was  thought  to  bring  the  son  aod 
aioon  into  the  same  point  of  the  heavens,  that  they 
vere  at  the  beginning  of  the  cyde  -,  and,  cx>n8e» 
qnently,  to  have  the  same  new  and  full  moons  al- 
ways reaming  at  the  same  times.     And  it  is  to 
the  honour  of  Meton  that,  after  a  trial  of  a  hunw 
dred  years,  this  cycle  had  an  error  only  of  6  hours 
OKve  than  the  truth  \,  for  Meton  had  made  19  Ju* 
liao  years  to  contain  694<0  days )  whereas  th^ 
Irere  really  found  to  be  6939  days  and  18  hours ) 
which  CaKpptts  wishing  to  oocrect,  added  four  Me« 
tmiic  cycles  together,  and  therdby  fbrmed  his  own 
ey^  of  76  years,  about  the  year  beibre  Christ  8S0^ 
but  it  only  lessened  the  error  by  10  minutes,  leav« 
ing  a  surplus  of  5  hours  and  50  minutes  still  to  be 
{^counted  for. 
It  was  this  cycle  of  Calippus,  which  was  Jthe  high- 
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fiftfc  in  repute  among  the  leamedf  when  the  Jews 
wiabed  to  regidiite  their  hasts,  after  the  death  cf 
Alexander ;  but,  in  place  of  adopting  it  implicitly^ 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  added  the  for^ 
merly  dfecarded  one  of  8  years,  and  formed  a  new 
cycle  of  84  years;  whid^  in  19  years,  increased 
the  error  from  5  hours  and  50  minutes  to  90  hours 
and  51  minutes.  Yet  that  was  the  cyde  which 
was  contixiued»  both  by  Jews  and  Christians^  till  so 
late  as  A.  D.  360 ;  when  Rabbi  HiUel  recatted  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  cyde  of  Meton^ 
as  sooner  comfdeted  than  tiiat  of  Calippus,  as  far 
vtkQtejuBi,  and,  tber^re,  as  better  adapted  to  liie 
regulation  of  their  &asts  and  fiuts.  Acooirding  to 
him,  the  interealaifeed  years  of  18  months,  are  the 
dd,  6th,  8th,  11th,  14th,  17th,  and  19th;  and  aU 
the  others  are  common  years,  of  IS  months  each/ 
But  besides  the  manner  in  which  they  interca* 
lated  their  years,  they  had  also  a  custom  of  chan^* 
ing  the  days  o£  their  religious  iestivaLs^  whidi  de* 
pended  on  that  intercalatjon.  This  translation  or 
change  was  threefold ;  lunary,  political,  and  mixed* 
The  reason  of  lunary  transltUum  was,  that  they 
might  Bot  observe  the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  untii 
the  old  was  quite  ended ;  for  die  understanding  of 
which,  three  things  are  to  be  remembered ;  1.  The 
Hebrews  counted  their  holydays  £rom  night  to 
night,  beginning  at  six  o'clock :  so  that  from  Ax 
o'clock  at  night  till  the  fbllowing  noon,  were  just 
eighteen  hours.  2.  Always  before  the  new  moon,^ 
there  is  a  conjunction  between  the  sun  and  moon, 
during  which  she  was  called  <^  luna  silens,'^  by  rea^ 
wn  of  her  darkness ;  and  all  this  time  there  is  « 

•  Prideftvx^  Cob.  voL  i*  preface^  «^  alw>  A.  A.  C.  48S,  ISS,  . 
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participation  with  the  old  moon.    3.  If  the  con- 
junction ended  before  noontide,  namely,  in  any  of 
these  first  eighteen  hours,  then  the  new  moon  was 
celebrated  the  same  day.     But  if  it  continued  but 
one  minute  after  twelve  o'clock  noon,  the  feast  was 
translated  to  the  day  following ;  because  otherwise 
they  would  have  begun  their  holyday  in  the  tune  of 
the  old  moon  ;  and  this  translation  they  noted  widi 
the  abbreviation  ri\  the  Hebrew  numerals  for  18, 
because  of  those  eighteen  hours  which  occasioned 
it     So  much  for  their  lunary  translation. 
:   The  reason  of  their  political  translation  was,  that 
two  sabbaths,  or  feast-days,  might  not  immediately 
follow  each  other :  because  it  was  unlawfiil,  during 
those  two  days,  to  dress  meat,  or  biuy  the  dolid  ; 
and  it  was  likewise  inconvenient  to  keep  meat  dress- 
ed, or  the  dead  unburied,  two  days.     Yet  here  twa 
-  exceptions  were  allowed,  when  the  meeting  of  two 
sabbaths  could  not  be  avoided ;  viz.  I.  When  the 
passover,  or  the  15th  day  of  Abib,  which  was  the 
first  month  of  their  ecclesiastical  year,  fell  on  Sa- 
turday, which  was  their  sabbath  ;  for  then  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  must  needs  fall  on  the  day  after,  or  on 
our  sabbath.     And,  2.  When  their  passover  feU  on 
our  sabbath,  for  then  the  passover  immediateiy 
followed  Saturday,  which  was  their  weekly  sabbath. 
The  author  of  this  political  translation  was  one 
Eleazar,  who  lived  A.  A!  C.  350 ;  and  the  several 
kinds  of  it  were  five.     The  first  '^'i^  Adu^  the  se- 
cond "^l^  BedHy  the  third  tni  Ge%,  the  fourth  la^ 
Zebedy  and  the  fifth  ^^H  Agu :  for  the  understand- 
iog  of  which,  we  must  know,  that  in  these  five 
words  the  letters  only  stand  for  numbers,  and  are 
applied  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week  tliiis :  *<  Sun- 
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dskjf  a  Monday,  4  Tuesday,  "^  Wednesday,  ^Thurs- 
day, ^  Friday,  and  ^  Saturday ;  and  the  way  of  ap- 
ptying  them  was  as  follows.    1  •  That  neither  thdr 
new  year's  day  of  the  civil  year,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  month  Tisri,  or  September,  nor  their  feast 
of  tabernacles,  which  was  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  should  be  celebrated  on  Adu,  that  is,  on 
Sunday,  Wedn^ay,  or  Friday  : — ^not  on  Sunday 
j(x  Friday,  because  then  the  Jewish  weekly  sabbath, 
on  Saturday,  would  concur  with  it,  by  either  go- 
ing immediately  before,  or  coming  after ;  and  not 
on  Wednesday,  because  then  the  fast  of  expiation, 
which  was  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  would  fall 
on  Friday,  or  the  day  before  the  Jewish  sabbath. 
This  instance  which  is  given  concerning  the  feast 
<^  Tisri,  or  the  feast  of  trumpets,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  civil  year,  holds  equally  for  the  15th,  or  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  because  the  15th  must  always 
necessarily  be  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  with 
the  first — ^Therefore,  if  the  first  be  not  Adu,  the 
15th  cannot  be  Adu.     The  second  rule  was,  that 
the  passover  should  not  be  observed  on  Bedu,  that 
is,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday  j  but  it  is 
needless  to  be  particular  about  the  reasons.     The 
.third  rule  was,  that  Pentecost  was  not  observed  on 
Gez,   or  on  Tuesday,   Thursday,   and  Saturday. 
The  fourth  rule  was,  that  the  feast  of  Purim  should 
not  be  observed  on  Zebed,  or  on  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday,  and  Saturday.     And  the  fifth  rule  was, 
that  the  feast  of  expiation  should  not  be  observed 
on  Agu,   or  on  Sunday,   Tuesday,   and  Friday. 
Such  were  their  rules  for  what  was  termed  political 
translation. 
With  respect  to  the  mixed  transloHan,  it  was 
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that  in  which  both  the  lunar  j  and  political  ^ttM; 
in  the  changing  of  days ;  and  was  divided  by  the 
Jews  into  simple  and  double.     Simple  tran^iMMkm 
was,  when  the  feast  was  translated  to  the   next 
day  fcdlowing.    For  example,  if  the  moon  changed 
after  IS  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  feast  was  tratialjif^ 
ed  for  two  reasons :  the  first  lunary,  becaose  <fte 
point  of  the  change  was  after  18  hours ;  the  se- 
cond political,  because  the  rule  Adu  forbade  Sun- 
day to  be  kept    Notwithstanding,  inasmuch  as  the 
next  Axy^  namely  Monday,  was  observed,  the  trans- 
lation was  termed  simple.    Of  this  sort  was  that 
translation  which   they    called    Bethu-tekepbeth^ 
^*pn"*)3)  a  word  of  no  particular  meaning,  but 
invented  for  the  help  of  memory,  each  lett^  beix^ 
a  numeral,  and  thus  resolved:   3  equal  to  2,  * 
equal  to  15,  and  Mpn  equal  to  5S9*     The  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  in  the  year  following  that,  in  which 
one  whole  month  was  intercalated,  if  the  point  of 
the  change  happened  upon  the  second  day  of  the 
week,  that  is,  on  Monday,  and  not  before  the  15th 
hour,  and  the  589th  moment,  (1080  moments  being' 
an  hour,*)  then  the  feast  of  the  new  moon  was  ttans- 
hited  to  Tuesday,     But  how  the  lunary  and  politi- 
cal translations  work  in  this  change,  must  be  refer- 
red to  Scaliger,  De  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  ii.  p.  87.— 
This,  then,  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  simple 
mixed  translation.     And  with  respect  to  the  double 
mixed  translation^  it  was  when  the  feast  was  trans-^ 
lated,  not  to  the  next,  but  to  some  furlJier  day.     As 

^  By  tlH  ClMldeaM,  Jews,  ttid  AviMmt,  4lie  boor  it  dMidi  aif» 
1080  scruples,  or  moments;  so  that  one  hrmr  ronttins  W  ntin¥ttff| 
md  eack  miniite  i8  scmiile^,  or  momenls.  Henoe  60  x  IS  »  lOSO. 
(Cncyd.  iVrth.  art  Chronology,  part  i.  tect.  1. 
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if  the  fifst  day  of  the  mondi  Tisia,  or  the  flnt  day 
mfAeir  eivil  year,  flhould  faapfen  updii  Saturday ; 
hue,  if  the  moon  had  not  finislwl  her  conjunctiett 
be^^re  tl|e  afteinoon,  liuiary  tran^tioo  removed 
this  ieast  till  Sunday,  because  of  die  ni  or  1 8  hourft  f 
and  political  txan^tion  removed  it  till  Monday^ 
aa  appemredi  by  the  nde  Adu,  fivbidding  Sunday^ 
Of  this  sort  was  Gethered,  (Ttt^)  a  wxd  of  no 
flseantng,  but  composed  to  assist  the  memory,  of  a 
set  of  numecals,  thus  esq^lained :  ^  eogmlSes  S^  0  sig^ 
i^ifies  9»  and  Ti  ^Oi  r-^JThe  meaning  therefore,  is^ 
that  if  in  their  coimnon  year,  when  a  whole  month 
was  not  inserted,  the  pmnt  i^  change  happened  on 
the  third  day  of  the  week,  viz.  Tuesday,  and  nos 
be&re  die  0th  hour,  and  the  SMth  moment  of 
an  hour,  then  the  new  moon  was  tmnslated  to 
Thursday. 

The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  observed  in  tKo 
month  Tisri,  and  therefore  that  could  not  be  ob- 
served on  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  as  appear- 
eth  by  the  rule  Adu.  The  passover  was  observed 
in  the  month  Abib,  and  therefore  that  might  be 
observed  the  morrOw  after  the  sabbath,  by  the  rule 
Bedu.  Should  it  be  asked,  however,  why  the 
passover  might  be  observed  on  the  day  after  tlie 
sabbath,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  might  not  ? 
I  answer,  that  all  the  subsequent  translations  de- 
pended on  the  first  translation,  of  the  first  new 
laoon  in  Tisri :  but  as  that  could  not  be  change 
ed^  so  as  to  prevent  all  concurrence  between  the 
several  &asts,  they  thought  the  above  plan  the  most 
Cdnvenient,  since  the  greater  part  of  Ihtm  were 
theseby  prevented.^ 

•  God«Rlli«  MDni4»d  Aaron,  lawM  iiL  elk  St  liti^  «•  Iw  iMnd  a( 
large  in  Maimonides,  de  Consecratione  Calendanim,  et  de  ratione  in- 
terealendi.    Cap.  6 — ^l. 
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•   So  mueh»  then,  concerning  the  Jewish  meHrada 
of  fixing  the  times  of  their  feasts  and  fiuts.     Tbey 
were,  indeed,  a  &k>leinn  kind  of  triflix^,  but  ^th^ 
show  the  desire  which  the  Jews  had  for  accuiacyv 
and  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readeisu 
I  might  add,  lliai  the  Jews  never  counted  by  ±be 
year  of  the  world  till  A.D.  104(h  when,  beti^ 
driven  from  the  East,  and  forced  to  remove  tfp 
Spain,  France,  England,  and  Germany,  theylearct- 
ed  it  from  some  of  the  Christian  chronologers;. 
llieir  common  method  of  fixing  dates  before  that 
was,  by  the  reigns  of  their  kings ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  era  of  the  Seleucidffi,  called  by  them  the 
era  of  contracts :  because,  after  they  ftll  under  the 
government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they 
were  forced  to  use  it,  in  all  their  contracts  about 
civil  affidrs.— -It  began  at  the  retaking  of  Babyloil 
by  Seleucus,  A:  A.- C.  312.* 


SECT.  XI. 


Commerce  a 


Inteml ;  external  witb  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Tyre;  lenadEiMi  t^ 
.  natioiM  that  have  diatinguiahed  themaelTea  by  trade.    The  fleeta  of 
Solomon  to  Tarshiah  and  Opbir  particularly  conaidered.    The  ai- 
'  tuation  of  theae  two  placet. 

The  commerce  of  Judea  was  either  domestic  or 
foreign.  The  domestic  ccmimerce  consisted  in 
those  numberless  exchanges,  which  the  individwda 
of  the  tribes  made  with  each  other,  either  for  'money 
or  produce;''  and  the  foreign,  in  that' which  wte 

I,  Connex.'  sub  Amu.  ^  Ecdna.  xz?i.  St. 
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carried  on '  with  other  nfttioils,  eitbef  laeaF  as  re« 
mote*     With  Babykm  and  Persia,  on  the  north- 
east, the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  little  intereoursei 
tiU  a  late  period  of  tbar  history ;  and  even  theu  it 
was  rather  military  than  commerciaL    They  had 
more  with  the  Arabs  on  the  east,  wha  were  naturally 
of  a  restless  tmn,  and  acted  as  the  carriers  of  their 
own  surplus  produce^  and  that  of  th^ir  more  easterly 
neighbours/    So  early  as  the  days  of  Joseph,  we 
read  of  them  goit^  southward  to  Egypt  in  cara- 
vans :  for  they  were  the  persons  who  bought  him 
from  his  brethren,  and  sold  him  to  Potiphar*    The 
Egyptians  and  Jews  had  a  considerable  traffic.    In 
times  of  scarcity,  the  Jews  went  down  to  Egypt  for 
com.     Solomon  bought  frcxri  thence,  large  quaa- 
tities  of  linen  yarn,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
weaving  or  embroidery  :^  and,  to  add  to  his  mag^ 
nificence  and  military  strength,  he  also  purchased 
chariots  from  the  same  quarter,  for  600  shekels  of 
silver  each,  and  horses  for  150  shekels  each.     He 
was,  indeed,  the  first  king  of  Judea  who  attended 
to  this  species  of  force,  and  had  no  fewer  than  six<- 
teen  hundred  chariots,  aaid  twelve  thousaiid  horse-^ 
men/    But  we  hear  little  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Judea  and  Egypt,  from  the  time  of 
Sdiomon's  death,  till  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  who,  in  order  to  people  his  new  capi- 
tal, settled  a  great  many  Jews  in  Alexandria,  and 
granted  them  privileges  equal  to  those  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians.    That  kindness  of  his  increased  the  ia- 
tercourse  between  these  nations,  which  was  still 
farther  cemented  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  canied 

*  See  a  fall  proof  of  this  in  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxi. 
chap.  16..  i>  1  Kings  x.  98.  ^  I  Kings  x.  2G— 29. 
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numbeiB  of  Jews  to  the  same  place,  and  gave  tfaem 
such  encouragement,  that  multitudes  went  votun- 
tarily  to  settle  there ;  insomuch,  that  Philo  reckons^ 
that  in  his  time  there  were  a  million  of  Jews  in  tfaat 
country.    It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  productioiis  of 
either  country  would  come  into  request,  in  such 
circumstances^-^^As  for  the  Phoenicians,  the^  very 
early  distinguished  themselves  as  a  commerdal  na« 
tion,  especially  the  inhalntants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  | 
and  being  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  confines,  or  rather  wi&in  the  limits  of  the 
land  of  Judea,  the  Jews  and  they  had  frequent  in- 
tercourse.   From  Tyre,  therefore,  as  from  the  best 
frequented  market  in  the  world,  did  die  luxuries 
of  other  nations  find  their  way  among  the  j€ws^ 
during  the  prosperity  of  these  enterprising  cities.—* 
They  were,  indeed,  excellently  situated  for  trade : 
and  as  trade,  and  not  territory,  was  the  cause  of 
their  greatness,  they  found  it  their  interest  to  draw 
«very  nation  to  their  ports.    Hence  tlie  namerous 
caravans  €tota  every  quarter  by  land,  and  <^  ships 
by  sea« 

It  deserves  notice,  that  the  greater  touUng  na^ 
tions  in  ihe  WOTld  bad  not  originally  the  greatest 
territoiy«  The  domains  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ex- 
tended only  a  few  miles  from  the  coast ;  neither  of 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Chandler,  exceeding  tw»- 
ty  miles  in  length,  and  four  <x  five  in  breadth. 
When  Solomon's  temple,  therefore,  and  that  after 
the  captivity  were  building,  the  Tyrians  and  Sido- 
nians  were  paid  in  wheat,  barley,  wine,  and  oil, 
rather  than  in  money/  Carthage,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  which  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Tyrians, 

•  «  Cbron.  ii.  10,  15.   Em  iii.  f. 
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yifBS  only  three  hundred  and  sixty  stadia,  or  forty- 
five  miles,  in  circumference/   Venice  and  Holland, 
to  which  the  centre  of  commerce  was  chiefly  transr. 
ferred,  after  the  discoveiy  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  only  of  narrow  limits.     And  Britain, 
which  is  now  the  principal  commercial  naiion,  is 
an  inconsiderable  island,  as  to  extenL     It  is  true 
that,  9S  these  increased  in  commercial  prosperity* 
they  increased  in  colonies;  but  the  original  obser- 
vation still  holds  good,  that  great  nations,  like  ^x*- 
tensive  landed  proprietors,  have,  in  general,  rathet 
contented  th^nsel  ves  with  the  fixuts  of  the  soil,  in- 
ternal commerce,  and  becoming  the  customers  of 
general  merchants,  than  been  general  merchants 
themselves ;   whilst  several .  of  the  smaller  states, 
who  had  no  extensive  territory  to  boast  of^  and 
were  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  have  turned  their 
genius  from  their  soil  to  their  ships,  and,  by  be- 
coming the  centre  of  attraction  and  confidence, 
have  enriched  themselves,  and  become  the  benefac* 
tors  of  i&e  universe.    Let  us  look  at  Tyre  only,  at 
present,  for  a  confirmation  of  this  remai^k.     Al- 
though originally  an  inconsiderable  city,  and  now 
a  rock  to  dry  nets  on,  yet  in  the  days  of  her  prps^ 
perity,  she  was  the  emporium  of  every  trading  na- 
tion : — ^to  her^  as  to  a  centre,  came  all  th^t  was  va- 
luable ;  and  from  her,  as  the  general  market  of  na- 
tions, did  all  derive  those  foreign  productions  which 
they  severally  required.    In  the  27th  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  we  have  a  catalogue  of  part  of  those  arti- 
cles in  which  she  ti^ed,  and  the  effect  they  had 
in  increasing  her  prosperity.     It  is  painful  to  add, 
that  thoy  accelerated  her  fall,  by  exciting  the  jea- 

a  Strabo,  XTii.  882. 
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lousy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  wished  to  trans- 
fer the  centre  of  commerce  from  Tyre  to  Alex- 
andria/ 

We  hear  little  of  any  attempts  at  fore^n  track 
among  the  Jews,  by  means  of  ships,  but  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  ^  who  cultivated  the  tTiendsbip 
of  Hiram,  kiiig  of  Tyre,  and  had  fleets  of  ships. 
manned  by  his  sailors ;  or  guided  at  least  by  his 
pilots,  in  their  voyages  to  Ophir  and  Taxslush. 
The  words  of  Scripture**  are,  that  "  the  navy  o£ 
Hiram,  which  brought  gold  from  Ophir^  brought 
also  from  thence,  great  plenty  of  almug  trees,  and 
precious  stones/'      And  in  1  Kings  x.   3S,  and 
2  Chron.  ix.  SI,  we  are  told,  that  ^*  the  king  had  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish,  with  tlie  navy  of  Hirani^ 
and  that  once  in  the  three  years,  came  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  and  ivory,  and 
apes,,  and  peacocks."      Had  we  heard  nothing 
more  of  these  fleets,  we  should  naturally  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  fleet  to  Ophir  sailed  down  the 
Red  Sea,  somewhere  to  the  south ;  and  that  the 
fleet  to  Tarshish  sailed  from  Tyre,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  Tartessus  in  Spain,  near 
the  ancient  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  at  the  moutb  of 
the  Baetis  or  Guadalquivir,  without  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.     But  1  Kings  xxii..  4>8,  goes  against  this 
idea,  for  it  tells  us,  that  '^  Jehoshaphat  made  ships 
of  Tarshish,  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but  they 
went  not,   foi:  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion- 
geber."    Now  this  Ezion-geber  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  Elanitic  gulf^  in  the  Red  Sea;  and  was  the 
place  to  which  the  Israelites  retuitied,  when  God 

•  See  farther  ju  Prideaux,  Connex.  A.  A.  C.  859. 
^  1  Kings  X.  1 1.    2  Chron.  ix.  10. 
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sware  that  they  should  not  enter  immediately  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  4   but  should  sojourn  in  the 
^Idemess,   till  the  generation  that  had  sinned, 
should  be  entirely  consumed.     The  above  passage, 
therefore,  tells  us,  that  Solomon's .  ships  intended 
fer  Tartessus,  were  to  sail  up  the  Eed  Sea,  pass 
the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  go  round  Africa 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taking  Ophir,  which 
lay   somewhere  in  that  direction,   in  their  way. 
This  was  certainly  a  carcuitous  passage,  ^and  might 
well  take  three  years  to  accomplish,  in  their  coast- 
ing way  of  sailing,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
compass.     Unless,  dierefore,  one  had  strong  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary,  he  would  be  led  to  explain 
the  word  rendered  Tarshi^,  not  as  a  city,  but  as 
descriptive  of  the  ships  engaged  in  that  enterprise. 
For  Tarshish  is  compounded  of  V%  ter^  a  merch- 
ant, and  ^V}  sMsh^  white  Unen  or  cotton  ;  and  the 
verse  might  have  been  rendered^  ^'  Jehoshapfaat 
made  ships  of  merchandise  freighted  with  fine 
Unen  or  cotton  to  Ophir^  in  exchange  &r  gold: 
but  they  went  not,  tw  the  ships  were  broken  at 
Ezion-geber,*^  by  a  tempest  probably,  while  they 
w^re  getting  ready  to  sail. 

As  it  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the 
words  in  our  translation  are  rightly  rendered,  and 
that  the  ships  intended  Sot  Tarshish,  did  soil  from 
Ezion-geber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Red  Sea;  it  next 
becomes  a  question,  whether  they  really  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  H(^e,  and  went  to  Tartessus  in 
Spain  ;  or  whether  there  might  not  be  a  place  of 
that  name,  somewhere  in  the  Indian  ocean,  nearer 
than  the  Cape?  Those  who  maintain  that  they 
doubled  the  Cape,  and  went  to  Taitessus,  place 
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Ophir  simiewhere  cm  the  coast  of  Arabia  or  Afri* 
ca ;  and  show  that  the  passi^  by  the  Cape,  from 
Asia  to  Europe,  was  no  new  discovery  by  Vasco 
di  Gama  in  the  year  1497 ;  but  only  the  revival 
of  one  anciently  known,  and  afterwards  lost  during 
the  dark  ages,'  when  men  became  ignorant  of  the 
records  pf  history.     For  Herodotus  tells  us,*  that 
this  very  voyage  was  made  by  the  Phomicians^  in 
the  re^  of  Pharaoh-necho,  who  lived  about  SOO 
years  afler  Solomon;  and  that  they  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean, 
performing  it  in  three  years,  which  was  the  same 
length  of  time,  that  the  voyage  under  Soiomon 
had  taken.     And  it  af^pears  from  Pliny,  ^  that  the 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  known 
before  his  time,  by  one  Eudoxus,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  £^gypt — ^These,  it  will 
be  noticed,  set  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  went  to 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but,  before  the  invention 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  every  attempt  in  a  con* 
trary  direction,  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Red  Sea,  failed  of  success. — History  records  two 
of  these,  viz.  Sataspes,  who  was  sent  by  Xerxes^ 
and  whose  voyage,  with  all  its  difficulties,  is  de- 
scribed by  Herodotiis  (in  Melpom.) ;  and  Haimo 
Who  was  sent  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  wrote  a 
penpluB  of  his  Own  voyage.  **    The  following  obser- 
Vatioils  by  Montesquieu^  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  failure*     '*  The  capital  point,''  says  he,  *^  in 
surrounding  Africa  was,  to  discover  and  double 

>  iv.  4S.  i>  Hist.  Nat  ii.  67. 

<:  See  its  contents  noticed,  and  credibility  defended  by  Montesquieu 
in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxi.  ch.  11. 
'^  Spirit  6f  Laws>  book  xxl  eh.  10. 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— ^Those  who  set  out  from 
the  Bed  Sea,  found  du9  Cape  nearer  by  half,  than 
it  would  have  been,  in  seating  out  from  the  Medl- 
terraaean. — ^The  shore  from  the  Red  Se4  is  not  so 
shallow  as  that  from  the  Cape  to  Hercules'  Pillars. 
The  discovery  of  the  Cape  by  Hercules'  Pillars, 
was  owing  to  the  invention  of  the  compass,  which 
permitted  them  to  leave  the  coast  of  Afirica,  and 
to  launch  out  into  the  vast  ocean,  in  order  to  sail 
towards  the  island  of  St  Helensy  or  toward  the 
coasts  of  Brazil.    It  was  therefore  v^  possibly 
for  them  to  sail  from  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Medi-> 
terranean ;  but  not  to  set  out  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, to  return  by  the  Red  Sea.    Thus,  without 
Qfiaking  this  grand  circuit,  after  which  they  coul4 
hai*dly  ever  hope  to  return,  it  was  most  natural 
(for  the  ancients)  to  trade  to  the  east  of  Africa  by 
tlie  Bed  Sea,  and  io  the  western  coast  (of  Africa) 
by  Hercules'  Pillars.** 

On  these  grounds,  then,  it  appears,  that  the 
ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  the  passage  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and,  consequently, 
to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope ;  but  there 
still  appears  a  difficulty,  why  Solomon  and  Jehosha^ 
phat  should  prefer  the  circuitous  route  by  ^f^ 
Cape,  to  the  direct  line  from  Tyre  to  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  This,  therefore,  hatii  led  the  advocates 
of  the  second  opinion  to  su^^t,  that  there  migjit 
be  another  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  even  nearer  lfal^I 
the  Cape,  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  on 
the  east,  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  wea(» 
aod,  most  probably,  on  the  latter.  For  the  ftsto* 
pishment  which  filled  the  whole  of  Europe,  Egypi:, 
and  the  East,  at  the  discoverv  of  the  Indian  sea  by 
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Alexander  the  <3reat,  is  to  them  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  fleets  of  Sdiomon  did  not  trade  to  India. 
And  Africa  is  preferred  to  Arabia,  frdm  this  consi- 
deration, that,  in  trading  to  the  countries  east  of 
the  Red  Sea,  bullion  has  always  been  carried   thi- 
ther, as  the  exchange  for  commodities,  and  never 
brought  back  as  an  article  of  trade ;  whereas  the 
Jewish  fleets  brought  gold  and  silver,  as  a  part  of 
their  cargo,  from  Ophir;  a  circumstance   winch 
corresponds  with  the  trade  with  Africa,   inhere 
^ese  metals '  abound  3   but  not  with  Arabia  and 
India,  where  they  are  deficient     The  espousers, 
therefore,  of  this  opinion  think,  that  they  are  Jed 
by  a  kind  of  necessity,  to  look  for  Tarsbish  and 
Ophir,  somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  tbe  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

I  know  none  who  hath  defended  this  opinion 
with  so  much  ability  as  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  History 
of  Abyssinia,  *  and  shall  therefore  state  it  nearly  in 
his  own  words.     He  places  Ophir  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sofala,  in  Africa,  opposite  to  Madagascar,  near 
the  head  of  the  river  Zambese,  where  were  gold 
and  silver  mines,  and  evident  marks  of  ancient  ex- 
cavations;   and  Tarshish  he  places  in  the  small 
harbour  of  Mocha,  near  Melinda.     His  reasoning^ 
is  as  follows.     In  the  Red  Sea,  a  monsoon  blows 
from  April  to  October  north-west,  and  from  No- 
vemljer  till  April  south-east.  -  Between  the  bottom 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  C^e  Gardefan,  the  winds  are 
south-west,  or  variable.     The  next  monsoon  is  be- 
tween  Cape  Gardefan  and  Tarshish,  which  Wows 
from  October  till  April  north-east,  and  from  May 
to  October  south-west     The  third  monsoon  is  be- 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  4^7,  &c.  4to  edit. 
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irween  Tarshigh  and  Sofala,  where  it  blows  from 
May  till  October  north-east,  and  south-west  from 
October  till  May.    Now  let  us  see  how  these  mon- 
soons make  the  voyage  from  Ezion-geber  to  .Sofala, 
and  the  return  from  thence,  just  three  years.    Sup- 
posing the  vessels  trading  to  Ophir  or  Sofala,  to 
have  sailed  from  Ezion-geber  in  June,  with  the 
monsoon  at  north,  which  carried  then>  to  Mocha, 
near  the  straits  of  Babelmandel :  there  the  mon- 
soon would  fail  them,  by  the  change  of  the  direc- 
tion   of  the  gulf;    and    the    south-west   winds, 
which  blow  at  Cape  Gardefan  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
forcing  themselves  round  the  Cape,  so  as  to  be  felt 
in  the  road  of  Mocha,  would  make  it  uneasy  rid- 
ing there.     But  these  soon  change,,  the  weather 
becomes  moderate,  and  Mr.  Bruce  supposes,  that 
the  vessels  in  August  would  be  safe  at  anchor 
under    Cape    Gardefan.— There,    however,   they 
would  be  obliged  to  stay  till  November ;  because, 
in  all  the  summer  montiis,  the  wind,  south  of  the 
Cape,  is  a  south-west  one,  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
a  voyage  to  Sofala*     But  that  time  would  np^be 
lost ;  for  part  of  the  goods  to  be  ready  at  their  re- 
turn, were  ivory,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  and  tiie 
ships  were  then  at  the  principal  mart  for  these. 
Mr.  Bruce  supposes,  that  in  November,  the  vessels 
sailed  with  the  wind  at  north-east ;  with  which 
they  would  soon  have  made  their  voyage,  had  they 
not,  off  the  coast  of  Melinda,  in  the  beginning  of 
December,   met  with  an  anomalous  monsoon  •  at 
south-east ;  which  cut  off  their  voyage  to  Sofala, 
and  obliged  them  to  put  into  the  sniall  harbour  of 
Mocha,  near  Melinda,  or  the  very  place  which 
Mr.  Bruce  takes  for  Tarshish.     Thus,  in  tiie  voy- 
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^e  from  Ezion-geber,  there  were  twio  Moc^ias  ; 
'  the  one  within  the  straits  of  Babelmanddl,    tlie 
other    near  Melinda* — ^At    this   last    mentioiied 
Mocha,  the  ships  were  obliged  to  stay  till   tb^ 
month  of  April,  in  the  second  year ;  but  the  time 
spent  there  was  not  lost,  for  this  Mocha,  near  Me* 
Unda,  being  the  Tarshish  of  Mr.  Bruce,  part  of" 
their  cargo  was  to  be  brought  from  that  port,  aiKl 
it  was  probably  bespoke,  to  be  ready  at  their  retaira 
from  Sofiila.  In  May,  the  wind  sets  in  at  north-east, 
and  probably  carried  them  that  same  month  to  So- 
iala :  but  from  this  May  in  the  second  year,  till 
the  end  of  the  monsoon  in  October,  the  vessels 
could  not  stir,  the  wind  being  north-east.    There 
was,  however,  no  delay ;  for  the  whdie  of  that  time 
would  be  necessary  for  getting  their  cargo^  and 
making  ready  for  their  return.    The  ships  then 
would  sail  homewards  iu  the  month  of  Nov^nberi 
the  second  year,  with  the  monsoon  south-west, 
whidi»  in  a  very  few  weeks,  would  have  brought 
them  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but,  off  Mocha,  or  Tar* 
shidi,  near  Melinda,  they  would  meet  with  the 
north-east  monsoon*  and  be  obliged  to  go  into  that 
jwrt  till  the  end  of  it-*Ailer  which,  a  south-west 
wind  would  oome  to  their  relief,  in  May,  of  the 
third  year,  with  which  they  would  reach  Mocha^ 
within  the  straits  of  Babehnandel ;  aqd  there  they 
^would  be  i^ain  confined,  by  the  summer  okmisoob 
Mowing  up  the  Red  Sea  from  iSuez,  till  October 
or  November,  when  it  changed  from  north-west  to 
•south-^eaGN:,  and  would  bring  them  in  si^ety  to 
Ezion-geber,  (whence  they  had  set  out,)  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  December,  the  third  year.    They 
had  IK)  need  of  more  time  to  complete  their  voy* 
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age»  and  it  was  not  possible  they  could  do  it  in 
less.  In  shorty  they  felt  the  change  of  the  mon- 
soons six  times,  which  is  thirty-six  months;  and 
Mr.  Bruce  remarks,  that  there  is  not  another  com- 
bination of  monsoons  over  the  globe,  as  far  as  is 
known,  that  can  effect  the  same. 

We  have  been  thus  long  on  the  voyage  of  Solo- 
mon's ships  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  as  being  the 
only  one  which  the  Jews  seem  to  have  made ;  for, 
although  £lath  and  £zion-geber  are  sometimes 
mentioned,  it  does  not  appear,  diat  the  ODOUD«oe 
carried  on  at  these  ports,  tended  to  enrich  the 
Jewish  nation.  Indeed,  Josephus,  in  his  Book 
against  Apion,  says  that  his  nation,  bdng  entirely 
employed  in  agriculture,  knew  little  of  navigation. 
The  Jews,  tlierefore,  ixaded  only  occasionally  in 
the  Red  Sea.  They  took  from  the  Idumeans 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  from  whom  they  received 
this  commerce :  they  lost  these  cities,  and  with 
them,  lost  their  taste  for  navigation  and  foreign 
trade.  * 


*  2  Kings  xvi.  $.    See  tome  settsible  obfiervatioDB  on  tbe  Jewish 
trade  by  the  Red  BetL,  in  Prideaux>  Connexion,  rol.  i.  p.  6 — 10.    We 
'  might  add,  that  considering  the  thousands  of  miles  between  EsioA- 
^gdber  luid  Uie  MedHerranetn,  by  (he  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
very  short  distance  between  Ezion-geber  and  Alexandria,  across  the 
'  hthmuis  of  Saex^  only,  -about  seventy  mUes^  it  is  matter  of  wonder, 
.  that  ft  canal  has  never  been  cot  between  liae  two  pkces.    The  nnset- 
Aled  state  of  'die  Turidsh  government^  and  the  natove  of  the  soil 
.  throogh  which  it  must  pasi^  are  the  reasons  commonly  lusigned. 
Yet  these^  under  a  better  government,  and  with  sufficient  skill  and 
capita],  might  easUy  be  siinnoanted.    VFhen  the  Erench  were  in 
Egypt  in  1801,  and  wished  the  occupation  of  that  country,  in  order 
to  injure  the  British  trade  m  India,  a  survey  was  made  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  and  from  Cairo  to  Aleumdriay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  canal.    It  was  found,  that  the  Nile  at  Cairo  was 

seven  feet  lower  than  the  Red  Sea,  when  at  its  lowest ;  but  fourteen 
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SECT.  XIL 

The  Jewish  Made  qf  War/are. 

Oatues  of  the  Jewish  wars ;  number  of  their  armies ;  decree  of 
ciency;  arms,  a  helmet,  breastplate^  habergeon,  girdle,  gmweg, 
swordj  shield^  battle-ax,  sling,  bow,  quiver,  poisoned  arrows.    The 
Jewish  cavalry :  their  accoutrements ;  chariots  of  war  ;  camels  of 
the  kings  of  Midian ;  qualifications  of  an  •ancient  warrior  ;  time  of 
going  to  war ;  methods  taken  to  distress  an  invading  enemy  ;  order 
of  encampment  among  the  Jews ;  camps  on  hills ;  religious  cere- 
mony before  fighting ;  method  of  fighting ;  their  cruelty  afterwards. 
The  transplanting  of  nations ;  msiking  of  treaties ;  return  of  the 
victor  vnth  triumphal  songs;  armies  disbanded jQer  their  return; 
public  armour  lodged  in  public  repositories;  war  destmctive  to  the 
male  population ;  connexion  of  the  sword  with  famine  and  peald- 
lenoe.    The  improvement  which  Christianity  has  made  in  war. 

The  causes  of  war,  among  the  Jews,  resembled 
those  of  other  nations,  with  the  exceptions  which 
arose  from. the  peculiarity  of  their  situation.  For 
in  their  first  wars,  they  were  enjoined  by  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  king  of  Israel,  the  punisher  of 
vice,  and  the  disposer  of  kingdoms,  to  exterminate 
the  Canaanites,  and  plant  themselves  in  their  room. 
And^  in  their  subsequent  expeditions,  Uiey  either 

feet  higher  than  it,  during  the  inundation.  And  that,  taking  the 
whole  distance  between  the  two  seas,  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  thirty  feet  lower  than  those  oi  the  Red  Sea,  whoi 
the  viraters  were  lowest ;  but  only  twenty*four  when  at  the  high- 
est. The  plan  was,  to  have  prevented  any  water  from  flowing 
into  the  canal,  unless  at  low  water,  which,  in  a  distance  of  thirty 
leagues,  in  its  passage  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  thought  to  have 
been  of  little  consequence.  The  estimated  expense  was  eighteen 
millions  franks  (or  L.750,000  sterling,  valuing  the  frank  at  lOil. 
English)  i  and  two  years  labour.  (Napoleon's  Conversations  widi 
O'Meara,  vol.  i.  p.  438.) 
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fought  with  the  surrounding  nations,  for  the  redress 
of  particular  grievances,  or  with  each  other,  aitor 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah.  As  for  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  prior  to  those  of  the  New,  the  Jewa 
were  always  so  reduced,  as  to  be  forced,  to  yield  to 
their  more  powerful  neighbours;  yet,  so  far  fae- 
voured  by  them,  as  to  enjoy  both  their  religion  and 
their  laws :  till,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  they 
became  a  Roman  province,  and  afterwards  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  nation. 

But  leaving  the  causes  which  influenced  the  Jews 
in  their  several  wars,  let  us  attend  to  the  state  ci 
the  Jewish  army. — And  on  this  subject  we  may 
notice,  that  the  numbers  which  they  brought  into 
the  field  were  very  great*  Thus,  in  revenging  the 
death  of  the  Levite's  concubine,  tiie  Israelites  col- 
lected 4iOO,QOO  footmen  that  drew  the  sword,  to 
fight  against  the  Benjamites,,  who  could  muster  only 
26,000**  AVhen  Saul,  immediately  after  he  was 
made  king»  went  to  reUeve  Jabesh  Gilead  from  the 
Anunonites,  he  had  330,000  ;^  and  when  he  went 
to  destroy  Amalek»  he  had  210,000.*  These,  we 
may  naturally  suppose,  were  a  levy  en  masse,  ra- 
ther than  a  regular  army.  But,  under  a  succession 
of  kings,  they  assumed  a  more  warlike  character, 
and  became  more  effective ;  being  trained  up  to 
the  use  of  arms  as  a  militia,  an  enrolment  made  of 
those  who  were  most  expert,  and  arms  given  to 
them  when  called  to  the  field,  if  they  had  none  of 
their  own.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  we  read  of 
340,822  expert,  and  ready  armed  for  the  war,  who 

«  Judg.  XX.  2,  15.  ^1  Sam.  xi.  8.  «  1  Sana.  xv.  4. 
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came  to  make  David  king  ;*  and,  when  he  number- 
ed the  people,  of  1,606,000,  who  drew  the  swcwrd, 
independently  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  was 
not  numbered.**    Indeed,  all  those  of  the  military 
age  «eem  to  have  been  more  or  less  trained,  and 
in  a  state  of  requisition.     But  his  standing  army 
was  only  288,000,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  were 
on  duty  one  month  in  the  year,  or  24,00O  at  a 
time.''    Solomon,  his  son,  was  of  a  different  charac- 
ter.    His  care  was  rather  to  preserve  and  imjM'ove 
his  territory,  than  to  enlarge  it  j  yet  he  was  not  in* 
difi^ent  to  the  national  defence.     He  was,  indeed, 
the  first  who  introduced  cavalry  into  the  Jewish 
nrmy  j  for,  at  the  be^nning  of  his  reign,  be  had 
1400  chariots,  and  12,000  horsemen  f  and  at  the  end 
of  it,  he  had  4000  chariots,  and  12,000  horsemen.^ 
This  change  was  introduced  for  two  reascHis :  1st, 
That  he  might  cope  with  his  enemies  in  the  same 
species  of  force;  and,  2dly,  Because  he  could  afibrd 
the  expense,  from  his  attention  to  commerce,  which 
increased  the  quantity  of  the  precious  m^als :  but  in 
doing  so  he  acted  against  the  command  of  God,  in 
Deut  xvii.  16.  Whwi  his  son  Rehoboam  lost  the  ten 
tribes  by  his  imprudence,  he  collected  from  Judai!i 
and  Benjamin  alcme  180,000  chosen  men.'    And 
his  son  Abijah  had  400,000  valiant  men,  when  he 
fought  against  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  who  had 
800,000  mighty  men  of  valour.'    If  we  descend 
farther  down  the  Jewish  history,  we  shall  still  find 
them  maintaining  a  military  character,  till  they  were 
carried  away  to  Babylon.    Thus  Asa,  the  son  of 

*  1  Chron.  xii.  S3— S8.  «>  1  Chron.  xxL  6  ;  xxiiL  3. 

«  1  Chron.  xxvii.  1—15.         d  2  Chrop.  i.  U.         «  a  Chron.  ix.  85. 

'  «  Chron.  xi.  1.  g  $  Chron,  xiii.  3. 
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Abijah,  had  of  those  who  bare  targets  and  spears, 
out  of  Judah  800,000,  and  out  of  Benjamin,  who 
haie  shields  and  drew  bows,  280,000,  making  a  to- 
tal (ff  580,000,  all  mighty  men  of  valour ;  with 
whom  he  fought  against  Zerah  king  of  Ethiopia^ 
who  had  a  million  of  infantry,  and  300  chariots.* 
In  Jeho^aphaf  s  reign,  the  military  force  in  Judah 
was  780|000,  and  in  Benjamin  980,000,  making  a 
total  of  1,160,000;  besides  those  in  the  fenced 
cities,  to  garrison  them.^  Amaziah  could  numbi»' 
800,000  choice  men,  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  above 
twenty  years  <dd,  and  hired  100,000  from  Ephraim."' 
And  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  had  an  army  of 307^00, 
under  ^600  leaders,  who  made  war  with  mighty 
power/  The  above  particulars,  it  will  be  noticed, 
refer  chiefly  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  because 
these  only  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  but  we  may 
BuppoBe,  that  the  kingdom  of  Wl  hi  warriors  in 
proportion.  And  &om  the  yfhde  we  may  conclude, 
that  from  the  troubled  state  of  these  kingdoms, 
either  by  kiternal  jealousies  or  external  wars,  eveiy 
man  almost  who  could  bear  arms,  was  a  soldier  ^ 
thai  many  of  them  had  arms  of  their  own ;  and 
that,  when  called  to  the  field,  each  would  carry  bis 
portion  of  provisions,  without  becoming  a  burd^i 
•to  the  state. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  this  last  regular 
tion  would  be  subject  to  several  limitations,  and 
that  different  methods  would  be  adopted  according 
to  circumstances.— Thus,  in  Judg.  xx.  10,  whra 
the  Israelites  went  against  Benjamin,  to  revenge 
the  injury  done  to  the  Levite's  concubine,  one- 

«  2  Chron.  xiv.  8,«.  ^9  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 18. 

c  2  Chron.  xxv.  6,  6.  ^2  Chron.  xxyi.  19,  13. 
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tenth  of  the  army  was  appointed  to  forage  for  the 
rest— And,  in'  a  much  later  period  of  the  Jewish 
histoiy,  Josephus  informs  us,»  that  the  way  he  pro- 
visioned his  army  in  Galilee  was,  by  "  the  cities 
sending  out  half  their  men  to  the  army,  and  retain- 
ing the  other  half  at  home,  in  order  to  get  provi- 
sions  for  them  :  insomuch,  that  the  one  part  went 
to  the  war,  and  the  other  part  to  their  work  ;  Mid 
so  those  who  sent  out  their  com,  were  paid  for  it 
by  those  who  were  in  arms,  by  that  security  which 
they  enjoyed  from  them.'*     It  is  probable  that  this 
method  would  be  often  resorted  to,  in  regular  sieges 
or  campaigns;  but  in  shorter  expeditions,  tbey 
would  act  as  we  fcmnerly  said,  and  as  Josepfans  tells 
us  in  his  Life,  he  made  his  army  in  Galilee  doy 
«  when  he  had  given  orders  that  5000  of  them 
should  come  to  him  armed,  and  with  provisions  for 
their  maintenance  j  he  sending  the  rest  away  to 
their  homes/'     A  little  after,  on  another  sudden 
expedition,  he  ordered  a  detachment  of  200,  and 
another  of  600,  "  to  take  their  arms,   to  bring 
three  days'  provisions  with  them,  and  to  be  with 
him  next  day,"  in  order  to  guard  the  roads,  and 
intercept  the  couriers  who  were  going  horn  bis 
enemies  to  Jerusalem,     We  have  the  same  custom 
of  providing  their  own  food,  on  these  sudden  expe- 
ditions, mentioned  by  him  five  days  after  the  for- 
mer  detachments  had  been  sent  off;  for  he  tells  us» 
that  when  he  was  at  Gabaroth,  he  found  the  entire 
plain,  before  the  village,  full  of  armed  men,  who 
had  come  out  of  GaUlee  to  assist  him  ;  and  that  his 
advice  to  them,  after  returning  his  acknowledg- 
ments, was,  "  to  fight  with  nobody,  nor  to  spoil  the 

■  War,  ii.  20. 
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<30Qiitiy,  but  t»  pitch  their  tent^  in  the  plain,  and 
4be  CMitented  with  the  sustenance  they  had  brought 
^^rith  them  ;  for  he  intended  to  compose  the  trou- 
bled^ whidi  threatened  hiAi  and  them,  without 
Jbloodshed.^ 

The  arms  of  the  Jewish  warrior  were  different  a6- 
<;ording  to  circumstances. — ^Thus,  some  of  the  infan- 
try were  clotiied  in  complete  armour;  consisting  of  a 
hdmet  of  brass,*  a  liabergeon,  cuirass  or  breastplate 
of  brass,  a  defence  for  the  back,  a  girdle  for  the  loins, 
and  greaves  of  brass  for  the  legs  and  feet,**  with  a 
is^^ord  for  the  ri^t  hand,  and  a  shield  x)r  buckler  for 
ihe  left.     Hence  the  beautiful  allusion  to  all  these, 
in  St*  Pi5iul*i5  description  ofthe  Christian  soldier,  Eph. 
in.  13 — 17,  ^ere  nodiing  is*  lefl:  undefended  but 
the  back  y  to  teach  us  that  darist  hates  a  coward, 
and  an  apostate ;  Ijiat  as  long  as  we  undauntedly 
face  die  foe  we  are  safe  ;  but  if  we  turn  our  backs, 
we  do  it  at  our  hazard.     But  although  some  indivi- 
duals  in  the  Jewish  armies  were  completely  armed, 
the  greater  part  were  in  ordinary  clothing,  and  air- 
ranged  into  companies,  according  to  theii*  armour. 
Thus,  one  part  had  swords  and  bucklers  ;  another 
■  spears  and  javelins  ;  a  third  battle-axes  f  a  fourtli 
slings  ;**  and  a  fifth  bows.'  These  bows  were  some- 
limes  made  of  steel ;'  which,  if  three  cubits  long, 
as  was  the  case  with  those  ofthe  Persians,  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon,  must  have  had  great  power.* 
Bows,  in  the  East,  are  generally  kept  in  cases,  to 
prevent  their  being  injured.     Hence,  many  of  the 
human  figures,  on  the  walls  ofthe  ancient  palace  at 

«  1  8am.  jiyyi'  ^.  ^l  Sam.  xvii.  6,  «  Jer.  li.  20. 

'  Judg.  XX.  16.  2  King9  iii.  525.  *  1  Sam.  T^xxif  3-  )  Cb.  v,  18 ;  xii.  3, 
^  Job  XX.  8i.  Fs.  xvifi.  Si.  s  Anab.  iv. 
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¥eK9G^litr  tfre  repraieitted  i^myiag  bow 
and  the  bow  of  Mioeffya,  ia  the  Iliadi^  is 
bave  been  cased  i  wbi<:b  may  serve  to  explaiti 
i&  aaid  in  Hab*  iiL  9)  *'  Thy  bow  was  ipade  ifuiM 
naked  :"  meaning,  that  it  was  taken  froaa  its  cMe, 
9fkd  ready  for  use«  Every  one  mutt  aeet  that  qui- 
vers  full  of  arrows^  were  absohitely  ueoeBmiy  to 
such  a  division  pf  the  army :  but  it  is  not  gemnUj 
noticed,  that  the  Jews  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  poisoned  arrows :  yet  thus  much  may  be  coojec- 
tured,  fi:om  >vhat  is  said  in  Job  vL  ^^  '^  The  ar- 
rows of  the  Ahuighty  are  within  me,  the  poiaoa 
whereof  drinketh  up  mj  spirit."  That  various  jv^ 
jkicms  among  the  heathen  used  suck  anrow:^  we 
have  good  authority.  Every  classical  schobr  re- 
collects the  venenata  sagittae  of  the  ancient  Moon;* 
the  envenomed  arrows  and  javeUns  of  the  Farthi- 
ans  ;'^  and  the  journey  of  Ulysses  to  Ephyra»  a  cily 
in  Thessaly,  to  procure  deadly  poison,  for  besmear- 
ing his  brazen-pointed  anows,  from  Uus^  the  aon  of 
Mermerus,  a  descendant  of  Medea  and  Jason/  In 
the  latter  period  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  short 
sword,  or  scimitar,  was  in  use ;  and  it  was  with 
these  that  the  Sicarii,  or  robbers,  committed  so 
many  murders. — ^For  Josephus  tells  u^  that  "  tbey 
made  use  of  small  swords,  not  much  different  in 
length  from  the  Persian  acinacae,  but  somewhat 
crooked,  and  like  the  Roman  sicaejt  or  sickles^  and 
with  these  they  slew  a  great  many ;  for  tbey 
mingled  themselves  among  the  multitude  at  their 
festivals,  when  they  were  come  up  in  crowds,  from 

*  Niebulir,  Voy.  torn.  ii.  p.  104,  and  tab.  81,  92, 29. 
»» II.  iv.  105,  &c.  c  Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  «2. 

^  Virgil.  jKn.  xii.  857.  •  Odjss.  J.  260. 
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d^WtlKMe liiejr had  Atiriiul  io ilay.'**  Iftbi;^  ^i^w& 
at:hu»  fbraiiddUe  in  ^  hkndb  of  the  idfiai^  th^^ 
•If add  be  eqiialt}^  bo,  in  fjie  hatxls  (^  tile  T«gtt^ 
%urly  trained  sddier.  We  hive  :only  once  nieiM- 
4kni  made  of  the  Sicari)  in  Scri^jture^  vi^.  m  AcM 
xxi.  88,  where  we  t«ad  of  a  certain  SgyptSati^ 
^V4i0  led  out  foiur  thousand  tkaui&ererft^  or  Sida^ 
<(«fieagM^is)  into  file  wildernes9.^ 
i  X^  Jewish  cavalry,  although  they  tiad  btidlei 
ix)  direct  them  in  ikek  coitrse^  yet  had  n^  ftadcDeisi; 
^or,  as  De  Goguet  obs^ves^''  '<  no  nation  of  antii 
•quMrf  knew  the  uise  of  eith^  saddles  <^  btirrups.'? 
Thtir  only  covering,  therefore,  would  b^  a  cloihl 
irimflar  perhaps  to  that  which  is  Used  by  thd  Am^ 
hvam  atUie  present  day:"^  and  their  horses',  sail* 
<dQes  might  perhaps  resemble  those  of  CiuUiiau* 
tenand  aad  his  compsdy,  when  travelling,  dd  Opti 
1806,  from  Jerusalem  lx>  Rama^  when  <<  pads  served 
them  for  saddles,  and  cords  instead  of  stint^s^^ 
It  is  wdl  known,  that  the  dioeing  of  horses^  witfa 
plates  of  iron  round  the*  hoof,  was  also  unknown  'to 
ibJd  andeots :  for  the  horses'  jshoes  of  leajtjier  and 
4f  irdn,  which  are  mentioned  by  them,  and  thd 
shoes  of  silver  and  df  gdid,  with  which  Nero  jand 
i^oppea  shod  their  mules»  were  no^^  like  t^ose  in 
present  use,  but  were  cases  which  enclosed  the 
whole  hoof*  Henoe  the.Valu^  whiph  they  poX'  upon 
AiDt^hoafed  hoiiies  ;  abd  hence  the  reasoq,  #)y  the 
propfa^  Isaiah '  sptoks  of  **  horses'  hooft^  which 

■ 

•  Antiq.  XX.  8.  '  ' 
^  For  die  Asbtic  atnoor  and  wetpoiw,  see  Gtose^s  Military  An^ 

tiqiiitieB,  toL  ii.  platea  50 — 56. 
«  Ori£^  of  Lawa,  vol.  Hi.  p.  179.  '  HaaaeJquiat^  p.  69L 

•  Travela  in  Greece,  Palestine/  &c.  vol.  I  p.  362.  '  Is.  v.  98, 
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should  be  counted  as  Bim/^  A  troop  of  Jewjih  C9r 
yaliy»  therefore,  would  have  thdr  horses  unshod ; 
their  bridles  of  a  simple  but  efficient  construction  |. 
ihd  horse-^otliSy  without  stirrups,  to  sit  upon,  in 
place  of  saddles ;  while  the  riders  would  depen4 
on  their  swords  or  their  spears.— Yet  that  spedes 
of  cavahy  was  not  the  only  <me,  which  was  attach^ 
0d  to  the  Jewish  army ;  for  a  considerable  part 
sometimes  consisted  of  chariots,  which  held  two 
persons,  viz.  the  charioteer  who  directed  the  hordes, 
and  the  warrior  who  fought  with  the  spear  or  the 
bow.  As  for  the  chariots  of  iron,  which  the  Ca- 
naanites  had,  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  coun* 
try  ;*  they  were  not  probably  of  solid  iron,  since  that 
would  have  rendered  them  too  weighty ;  but  were 
either  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  or  had  such  parts 
of  them  made  of  iron,  as  would  prevent  their  breaks 
ing  down  in  the  day  of  battle.  It  is  uncertain^ 
liowever,  whether  they  used  scythes  at  the  sides  of 
the  diariots,  as  scxne  have  diought,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  destructive ;  for  we  never  hear 
of  these  in  history,  till  Cyrus  introduced  them 
Among  the  Persians ;  which  was  considerably  later 
than  the  period  of  the  Jewish  military  glory.^  As 
finr  camels  and  mules,  although  they  were  used  fcMr 
ether  purposes,  they  made  no  part  of  the  Jewish 
armies.  The  kings  of  Midian,  indeed,  are  said  to 
have  had  camels,  with  chains  about  their  necks» 
when  they  were  discomfited  by  Gideon  ;^  but  theat 
were  rather  as  marks  of  state,  than  Gx  attack ;  likf 
those  agas  in  Egjrpt,  whom  Dr.  Pococke  saw,* 
whose  qamel^  had  chaifis  of  silver^  haJDgii^  from  the 
bridle  to  die  breastplate.  ^ 

«  Jofch.  »vii.  16, 18.    Juclg.  i.  ^0;  iv;  3.    *  '    . 
>  C^rov«?<l.  lib.  ri*  \i.  3i24.  c  Juilg.  vili.  26.  *  Vol:  i.  p.  ^^^ 
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:  fb^  qUaliilcatidiis  o£  an  ancient  wamor  were 
very  di£fepent  from  t^ose  which  are  reckoned  es* 
f^irtial  in  modem  times.  At  present,  the  merit  of 
a  soldier  consists  in  implicitly  obeying  the  com- 
m tods  of  his  general,  without  aspiring  to  have  a 
will  of  his  own  i  but  anciently,  the  meanest  sol- 
dier had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself. 
His  bodily  strength,  if  great,  enabled  him  to  bear 
down  his  opponent ;  and,  when  that  was  wanting, 
his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms,  his  pretended 
flight  and  sudden  return,  were  all  employed  to  de« 
ceive  and  defeat  hi6  adversary ;  whilst  the  close- 
ness of  the  combat  rendered  the  disarming,  or 
death  of  his  antagonist,  the  only  mean  of  preserv- 
it)g  himself.  Bodily  strength,  therefore,  complete 
presence  of  mind,  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  anct 
swiftness  as  a  roe,  when  swiftness  was  necessary, 
either  to  pursue  after  or  avoid  the  foe,  were  indi$> 
pensable  ingredients  in  an  ancient  warrior ;  whOst 
his  eye  acquired  an  animation,  his  countenance  an 
expression,  his  voice  a  variety  of  cadence,  and  his 
whole  frame  a  degree  of  athletic  force,  which  are 
in  vain  sought  for,  in  the  mechanical  mass  of  a 
modem  army.  Nor  should  we  forget,  that  the  va- 
lour of  the  Jews  had  often  peculiar  motives  to 
strengthen  it,  viz.  the  motives  of  religion  ;  for  they 
frequently  went  to  the  field,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Jehovah,  and  with  the  positive  assu- 
rance of  success. 

The  warmth  of  friendship,  amongst  companions 
in  armsy  has  been  often  admired.  It  is  formed  by 
their  peculiar  habits,  frequent  intercourse,  and  com- 
mon danger.  The  andent  soldiers^  therefoie,  loved 
each  other  as  l^ethren,  and  delighted  to  bestow,  or 
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accept  Wkeu  of  atfectimi.    Tbin  JooaduM  |^ve 
bis  amour  ta  Davklt  w  Tbniyiiwd  afiierwttids  dbd 
to  Ulywes  and  Diomed»  wbea  limj  iraae.abHit  to 
y8»t  the  Trcgan  camp  as.qites  ^^  liMr  it  is  imrlftty^af 
remarlF,  that  officeffs  of  the  fii^t  nude  and  cbacacfeor 
did  Q0t»  in  tbode  early  day%  be|sitote  to  do  tiMt 
which  i&  now  the  task  of  common  addkrs*    Thus 
Gideon  went  as  a  spy  by  night  into  tbe  caaaf  oftke 
Midianites  &"  and  Jonathan  into  that  of  tiie  fhb- 
listines**' 

In  Judea,  the  time  of  war,  unless  m  caees  of  on- 
mediate  uigency,  is  said  to  have  been  either  u 
spring  or  autumn,  but  most  g^ierally  in  spjii^. 
Hence  Benhadad,  king  of  Syri^  came  agaust 
Ahab^  king  of  Israeli  **  at  the  return  of  the  year  i** 
(I  Kings  XX.  2%  26 ;)  the  Moabltes  invaded  Judea 
y  at  the  coipi^  in  of  the  ye$r  ;^  ai^  David  aeat 
Joab  to  destroy  the  Ammonites*  '*  after  the  year 
was  expired)  at  tibie  time  whei  kings  go  out  to  bat* 
^  f ''*  which  expressions  may  either  mean,  tiiat  they 
.went  in  April,  when  the  ecclesiastical  year  had  ex- 
pired, at  the  vernal  equinox,  like  Benhadad,'  and 
Croesus }'  or  in  October,  when  the  civil  year  had 
expired,  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  Basm^  ex* 
jplains  Joab's  expedition  to  have  been  at  the  latter 
time^^  hut  Holofemes's  army  tock  the  field  in 
^prin^  as  is  evident  from  bis  res^i^hii]^  Damascus  in 
wheat-harvest,  or  May. '  At  whatever  time^  how* 
ever,  they  went  to  war,  the  Jews  made  it  a  point 
of  reUgion,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Old 

»  IL  z.  ll^A^-fiBO.        >>Jttdge«Tii.ll.        «  1  aom*  id^.  1. 
^  ^  Kings  xiii.  20.  •  8  Sun.  xL  1.     1  Cbron.  zz.  U 

'  1  KingB  XX.  26.    Josepb.  Antiq.  vin.  14. 
•  tVidMun;  CMiim.  A.  A.  €.  S4S. 
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T!\tiimnpitt  iiistaryf  neither  to  attack  an  enemy,  nor 
d«foi4  thctbseliraB^  on  the  sabbath  dky.     And  it 
WW  not  tfll  the  days  of  MattathiaSy  the  fiither  of  the 
Maccabees,  that  the  practice  was  changed^  in  oon- 
aeqnence  ef  a  thausand  Jews  having  been  killed^  by 
the  soMiers  of  Antiochus  £pi]diane8,  on  that  holy 
day;  who  £»md,  that  by. defending  themselves, 
tbey  would  vicdate  the  sabbaths'    Yet  even  then 
they  were  goiity  of  a  strange  inconsistency ;  ibr 
tbiMigh  they  considered  it  no  viofettion  of  the  sab* 
bath  to  defi^nd  themsdves  in  battle,  they  allowed 
their  enemies  to  erect  works,  during  a  siege,;  on 
that  day,  without  the  least  molestation  -,  which  was 
tefcen  advantage  of  by  them,  and  was,  indeed,  the 
piinciiMd  occasion  of  Jerusalem's  being  taken,  first 
I)y  IVMnpey»^  then  by  Sosius,""  and,  lastly,  by  Titus* 
The  first  instance  which  wp  have  of  the  Jews  act- 
ing offensively  on  the  sabbath  is,  when  <m  the  ap- 
proach of  Cestius  Gallus  with  a  R(»nan  army  to 
Jenisa^f  after  the  murder  of  some  of  the  people 
9if  I^dda,  thote  who  attended  the  feast  of  tab«<- 
nacles  were  so  enraged,  that  they  lefl  the  feast;^  at^ 
tacked  him  even  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  overcame 
hiuL^ 

War.  is  at  all  times  destructive ;  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  tho^  who  are  attacked,  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
P<^wer  to  defend'  themselves,  and  dest]:oy  the  re- 
sources of  an  invading  enemy.  Hence  the  con« 
duct  of  Hezekiah,  in  stopping  up  all  the  fpuntaii^i 
near  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  the  more  effectually 
distress  the  anny  of  the  Assyrians.'  We  are  n<^ 
psisticularly  informed  how  this  was  done»  so  as  not 

» 1  Mucc  iL  8a-«41.       »  Antiq.  xiv.  i.       «  Antiq.  ut.  16. 
^  Joseph.  War^  ii.  19.  «  8  Cbron.  xnii.  3,  4. 
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to  injure  the  fiituie  uflefulnesB  of  tfaavcHs.^ 
the  lowing  extract  from  the  Hon.  Mr«  Elphiii* 
stpne  may  give  us  a  key  to  it;  for  he  aaya^  that 
<<  on  his  road  to  Cabul,  near  the  head  of  die  Indua^. 
he  met  with  very  deep  welk,  several  three  hm^ 
dredy  and  one  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
d^^*    Their  insides  were  lined  with  masonry, 
they  have  a  way  of  covering  them  with 
heaped  with  8and»  that  effectually  conceola  them. 
from  an  enemy*"*    The  Jews  had  also  another 
practice,  of  £hrawii^  filth  into  qiiings,.  and  reKF- 
voirs  of  rain*water,  to  render  them  useless  io  their 
invaders;  a  practice  which  is  alluded  to  in  Piur« 
XXV.  26 ;  for  in  a  season  of  drought  nothing  would 
sooner  destroy  an  army ;  and  Josephus  adds»  that 
they  laid  up  their  corn  in  citadds  in  sudi  seasons^ 
and  burnt  the  grass  witl^  fire.^ 

When  the  Israelites  were  encamped,  there  seema 
to.  have  been  a  certain  <Mxler  observed.    For  the 
spear  of  Saul  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxvL  7i  aa> 
having  been  stuck  in  the  ground,  at  his  head^  while 
he  slept,  (Like  Diomed's  afterwards,'')  and  was  eqoi-' 
volant  to  the  place  of  the  general's  tent     His  ar^ 
mour-bearer  and  principal  officers  slept  around  hmv 
and  the  rest  of  the  army,  in  their  different  divisions^ 
in  a  ciKle  without     We  may  suppose,  therefore, 
that  this  was  their  general  manner  of  encanipment; 
for  neitlier  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  Josephus,  do 
we  meet  with  any  regularly  formed  camps,  fike 
tiiose  of  the  Romans.     Indeed,  being  always  near 
home,  there  was  little  occasion  for  them ;  and  ar* 
mies  ef^heir  description  would  be  littfe  inclined  to' 

*  Account V  tlie  kingdom  of  Cabul,  liitrod.  p.  tf.    ;  ' 
•^  Antiq,  XX.  i.  c  ji.  X,  1^0—155.    • "  ^ 
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tafe  the  precautions  that  were  reckoned  necessarjr 
fbr  the  safetj^  of  the  Romans,  when  in  foreign; 
countries,  and  surrounded  by  enemies^  Yet  the 
Jews  were  no  strangers  to  the  Roman  tactics,  in* 
die  lirtter  period  of  their  histoiy ;  and  Josephus  has 
given  as  accurate  a  description  as  we  have  any^ 
wb^e,  of  the  Roman  camp  under  Vespasian,  the 
arms  of  the  Roman  soldier,  the  order  of  the  Roman 
anny  while  on  the  march,  and  their  manner  of  at* 
tacking  fertified  cities/ 

When  the  Romans,  however,  obtained  a  footing 
in  Judea^  the  Jewish  soldiers,  from  their  peculiar 
liteS)  found  a  difficulty  in  brigading  with  the  Ro- 
man troops,  and>  therefbre,  all  those  of  them  who 
obtained  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  were  ex- 
empted from  serving  in  the  Roman  armies.  Jose^ 
phus  has  presei'ved  the  decrees  which  gave  them 
these  privileges/ 

Before  the  Jews  engaged  in  battle,  the  following 
ceremonies  were  observed:  1st,  The  priest  ap-^ 
proached  them  and  said,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  ye  ap^ 
proach  this  day  into  battle  against  your  enemies ; 
let  not  your  hearts  faint ;  fear  not,  and  do  not 
tremble,  neither  be  ye  terrified  because  of  them  j 
for  the  Lord  your  God  is  He  that  gdeth  with  you, 
to  fight  for  you  against  your  enemies,  to  save  you.** 
Thus  did  religion  lend  its  aid  to  valour,  and  the 
fcrve  of  their  country.  2dly,  The  officers  proclaim* 
ed  to  the  army,  that  all  who  had  built  a  new  house, 
and*  had  not  dedicated  it;  or  who  had  planted  a 
vineyard,  and  had  not  eaten  the  fruit  thereof;  oA 
had  betrothed  a  wife,  and  had  not  married  her ;  or 
who  were  fearful  and  fainthearted ;  might  return 

i  War,  Hi.  5;  d,  7 ;'  v.  ^  *  Antiq:  xh'.  TO. 
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to  their  several  homee;  which  w»  pmgiii^  tfte 
army  of  diBsUTection.  And  then*  3dly^  Hie  wiurie 
who  remained,  being  a^  one  man,  hearty  in  tbe 
cause,  wer^  led  forward  to  the  battle/ 
phus  mentiona  an  additional  circumBtanc^ 
was  observed  by  lierod,  viz.  the  oflbring  of 
fices,  b^re  he  made  war  against  the  Axabmw.^ 
It  is  not  to  beexpected  that  the  Jewish  writan^  at 
the  beginning  of  an  expedition,  should  always  Wve 
mentioned  the  observance  of  the  above  rejgplatiotia  ; 
but  to  show  that  they  wer«  acted  upon,  in  a  late 
period  of  the  Jewish  history,  we  may  remark,  that 
Judas  Macc^ba^us,  before  attacking  the  Syiiaiu^ 
proclaimed  th«m ;  which  reduced  his  aimy  Aom 
6000  to  SOOO,  and  yet  with  these  he  obtadned  a 
victory.* 

;  As  for  the  battle  itself,  after  giving  the  watch- 
word, like  Judas  Maccabaeus/  it  was  sometimes 
open  and  pitched }  and  at  other  times^  a  part  of 
the  army  lay  in  ambush,  while  the  rest  showed 
themselves  to  the  enemy ;'  and  if  one  of  the  ar- 
mies was  afraid  to  engage,  it  sometimes  made  use 
of  a  rmse  de  guerre^  in  kindling  fires  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  then  escaping  under  covert  of  night. 
This  was  the  plan  that  the  generals  of  Demttrius 
took  when  afraid  of  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Macca* 
bees/     Every  one  recollects  the  stratagein^  by 
which  Gideon  overcame  the  Midianites  in  the  night; 
by  his  little  army  of  300  men  with  their  trumpets^ 
fuid  lamps  concealed  in  empty  pitchers,  till  they 
got  unexpectedly  among  them/    Nearly  the  same 

•  0cut.  xr.  1—9.  b  ^ntiq,  xi.  5.    War,  L  19. 
«  Prideanx»  Connez.  A.  A.  C.  166.    ^  2  Mafic,  vili.  S3  ;  xifi.  15. 

•  Josh.  Yu.  4,  ^.       '  1  Mace.  xii.  86,  29.       f  Judg.  viL  16«^». 
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tkiog  ^aa  done,  many  9gp%  aft^,  by  Camfllus^ 
^^nst  the  Gauls,  after  they  had  taken  Ibprne^ 
A»  A«  C.  950,  and  were  scatty ed  in  a  careless  an4 
fBctae  saakmer  over  the  oountry.  ^*  As  soon^** 
says  Plutarch,  <<  as  he  was  informed  of  it  by  bi^ 
qpiosi  (fi^i^etting  the  injury  he  had  received  from 
l^is  ungrateflil  countrymeiift  who  had  fbrced  him  to 
^it  Boim,  and  live  in  voluntary  banishment  at 
Ardea,)  he  led  the  Ardeated  out,  and  having  passed 
l(he  intermediate  space  without  noise,  he  reached 
their  camp  about  midnight  He  then  ordered  a 
I  loud  about  to  be  set  up,  and  4iie  trumpets  to  aound 

^n  aU  sides,  to  cause  the  greater  confusion ;  but  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  they  recovered  themselves 
from  their  sl^ep  and  intoxication*  A  few,  whom 
fear  had  made  sober,  snatched  up  their  arms  to  dp^ 
pose  Camillus,  and  fell  with  their  weapons  in  their 
hands ;  but  the  chief  part  of  them,  buried  in  sleep- 
and  wine,  were  surprised  unarmed,  and  easily  dis* 
I  patched/'*    Niebnhr  mentions  a  similar  stratagem, 

as  having  been  practised  by  Achmed,  an  iman  in 
tfie  south  of  Africa^  against  his  antagonist  Bel  Ar* 
tab.     **  He  divided  his  little  troc^/'  says  he,  *^  into 
detachments,  who  seized  the  pasi^es  of  thfe  valleys, 
and  sounded  their  trumpets.    Bel  Arrab,  supposing 
hifnself  to  be  circumvented  by  a  strong  army,  was 
struck  with  a  panic,  fled,  and  was  slain  in  his  flight  by 
a  son  of  Achmed/** — Fenced  cities,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  fire-arms,  were  commonly  much  depended  on, 
and  the  taking  of  them  was  a  matter  1)oth  of  difliculty 
and  of  time.    They  either,  therefore,  drew  lines  of 
circumvallation,  to  prevent  escape,  or  hewed  down 
trees,  and  built  forts  against  tben^i  round  about ;' 

»  Life  of  Camilltts.  *>  Hem'»  ecUt  tqL  iv  p*  M. 

<^  9  Kings  xxy.  1.    Is.  xxix.  S.    Jer.  yi.  ^.  ' 
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*  planted  battering-rams  ;•  or  endeavoured  to  en- 
ter them  by  burning  the  gates,  and  cutting  tlie 
towers  of  wood  that  were  around  them  with  axes.^ 
Every  method,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
that  could  insure  success. 

But  the  most  careless  reader  of  Scripture  mi^ 
have  noticed  the  horrors  to  which  the  besieged 
were  sometimes  reduced  ;*  and  the  diffisrence  of 
treatment  as  to  the  captives,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.     For,  independently  of  that  severity  which 
God  enjoined  with  respect  to  the  Canaanites,  to 
punish  them  for  their  profligacy,  and  insure  the 
future  safety  and  morals  of  Israel,  we  find  fAe 
conquerors  setting  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  their 
enemies/  cutting  off  the  heads  of  some,*  the  nbsesr 
and  ears  of  others,'  and  the  hands  and  feet   of 
others,'  putting  them  under  the  threshing  drag,  or 
wain,**  and  under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron,  and 
making  them  pass  through  the  brick  kiln,  *  whilst 
they  emasculated  the  seed  royal,  to  preverit  their 
aspiring  to  the  throne.^    Even  the  fair  sex  were 
most  shamefully  abused.     For  some  were  exposed 
to  a  brutal  soldiery  j'  mothers  were /destroyed  with: 
thdr  children ;"  children  were  dashed  against  the 
stones }"  and  women  with  child  ripped  up  ;''  whilst 
those  of  rank  were  wantonly  stripped  naked,  to 
walk  in  that  state  exposed  to  every  inclemency  of 

f^  £xek.  iv.  9  ;  xxi.  9&  ^  JBiek.  xx?i.  9. 

c  8  Kings  vL  S5— ^.    Jer.  xix.  9.    Lam.  ii  tW ;  !▼.  10* 

^  Joflh.  X.  24.  *  1  Sam.  xxxi.  9.  ^  £sek.  xxiii.  25. 

<  S  Sam.  iv.  19.  ^  Prov.  xx.  26.  >  9  Sam.  xii.  31. 

. k  la.  xxxtx.  7.  1  Zech^^tfr.  %  wfigtber  iSi.  1& 

:  n  <2  Kings,  Tiii.  12,    Ps.  exxxvil.  9.    Is.  xiii.  1%  IS. 

o  2  Kings  XV.  16.    Hosea  xiii.  la.    Amos  i.  13.    Hanw^y'sReToI. 
of  Persia,  Tol.  iv.  p.  246,  299. 
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Hie  Wieallier/  and  often  redaced  to  hard  ]aboiu> 

Uke  the  meanefit  slaves.^   Sometimes  die  vengeance 

.qC  thQ  conqueror  took  a  wider  range,  in  meaaurii^ 

out  certain  districts  for  destnictipn/  and  casting 

the  utmost  contempt  on  the  buildings  accounted 

Mcred.    Thus  Jehu  converted  the  house  of*  B^s^ 

into  a  draught  house ;  *^  in  the  same  manner  as  Ah- 

bas»  king  of  Persia,  did  afterwards  to  the  tomb  of 

Hani&h,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Turkish  church, 

*which  was  used  as  a  place  of  prayer  when  he  took 

Bagdad.*    Nay,  they  sometimes  sowed  the  found^^ 

tiOBS  of  cities  with  sail^  as  a  token  of  utter  destruc- 

Such  were  the  marks  of  their  immediate  vea- 
.geimce }  but,  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  rebeU 
ling  in  future,  they  burnt  9)40  their  shields^  bow, 
«|^ears,  and  chariotsf,'  shut  up  their  springs,  an(i 
marred  their  grounds  with  stones.^  They  also  for- 
bade them  the  making  of  warlike  instruments^'  and 
the .  use  of  iron ;  either  by  taking  away  the  aF- 
tifcers  to  a  distance,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  did  to 
Jiidah  i^  or  by  forcing  the  people  to  go  to  th^ 
countries.  (^  their  enemies,  wh^i  near  at  hand«  as 
1^  Philistines  did  the  Israelites,  when  their  plough- 
diares  required  sharpening.^  Fliny  tells  us,  th}it 
Pors^ma,  the  king  of  Etraria,  when  wishing  to  rp- 
establish  the  Tarquins  on  the  throi^  of  Rome, 
aieted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Romany }  by  mak- 
ing it  an  article  in  the  treaty,  that  they  should  uqe 

• 

*  Lowth'fl  note  on  Is.  xiii.  7.    See  also  Is.  xx.  4  ;  xlvii.  3.    Micifli 
ill.        I"  Is.  id?ii.  2.  c  d  8«m.  Yiii.  d.         «  8  Kiogv  x.  STa 

•  Clarke's  Hamer,  ch.  xi.  ob.  89.  '  Jnd^  Ix.  45» 

<  Joah.  ju  6.    Pf.-xlTi.  9.    Ezek.  xxxix*  9^  10.    Nahum  ii.  13* 
.  b  %  Kingfi  iiL  1^,  95.  ^  Judg.  v,  S. 

^  i  Kings  xxiv.  14, 16.    Jer.  xxix.  2.       >  1  Sam.  kiii.  19— SU 
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fibiroti,  excteptfortaftngthegrMttd-*    Btit  if  all 
these  melliods  were  unable  to  repress  the  spirit  of* 
lAerty,  these  haughty  conqoeFors  would  thea  re- 
turn,  like  an  overflowii^  flood,  and  carry   tb^ni 
away  into  a  foreign  land  ;  as  Rabshakeh  purposed 
In  tiiie  days  of  Hezekiah,  ^  and  as  Israd  and  JadUb 
were  afterwards  carried  into  Assyria  and  Bob/ioo. 
From  our  peculiar  habits,  we  are  apt  to  consider 
«these  as  soHtary  fitcte,  but  they  completely  compoit 
witfi  tfie  policy  of  the  East    For  it  was  practised 
^by  Joseph,  though  on  a  less  scale^  when,  dimi^ 
"Ht^  famine,  *<  he  removed  the  Egyptians  to  cMes, 
from  the  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt,  eveii  to 
^fhe'olher  end  thereof,'^'' in  order  tx)- make  tliem  for- 
^get  -flieir  paternal  possessietts,  and  fiie  inoUeimnitB 
'to  dissatisfaction,  which  these  might  ha^e  ^^eiited 
on  the  return  of  plenty^     And  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
'iecollected,  that  there  are  instances  of  traiiq>laiit- 
'Ihg  nations  even  in  modem  times,    lilias,  A.  DL 
"^6,  ^  Charlemagne  triuosplatrted  the  Saxims  fram 
^  ttieir  own  country  into  Flanders  and  the  ooaubry 
tyf  the  Helvetians,  in  order  to  oblige  them  t&  nsr 
main  ^thful  to  him ;  and  repeopled  their  imn 
conntiy  by  the   Adrites,  a  Sclavonian  natioii.^ 
Hanway  tells  us,  that  *'  it  wi^  the  policy  of  Abbas 
^  I:  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in  lS8a«  to 
transplant  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  counblea, 
from  one  country  to  another,  with  a  view  not  ebfy 
oF  preventing  any  dangca*  itom  their  disafifectiin^ 
but  likewise  of  depopulating  the  countries  exposed 
to  an  enemy/'*  Shah  Jehsm,  the  son  qf  Aurengzebe^ 

•  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxir.  cap.  14.  •"     ■ 

*^S  Kings  xvlii.  SI,  852.  •  O^n.  xlvii.-lKl. 

^  HainattU^  Abrdg^  Chrdnol.  de  lUiatoirede  Pratice^  toni.  i.  p.  is» 

*  Revolutions  of  Vtxm,  vol.  iiL  p.  104. 
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Iwvjiig  trwifehf^  the  snqperiai  raiieteoTrom  Agra 
to  Jefaaoaftod,  near  DeUu,  tmni|N»ffted  tUther  half 
A  miUioti  df  the  jiibabitants  erf"  Agm  to  pecyple  it.* 
And  the  Hon.  Mr.  £lphii]3toiie  tnibrii\s  us^  Hmt 
*^  the  Giljiei  moved  from  a  great  part  of  theit 
iandsy  9X  the  oommaDd  (^Nadir  i%ahy  and  made 
room  £or  a  ]iortio&  of  the  Doorauneess"*— «dUnigi 
ttbat  ^^  it  is  frequently  the  policy  of  the  Aaiaitie 
prinees,  to  move  their  aubgects  from  one  ]^Me  to 
aaotheri  sometimes  v^ith  the  view  c£  obtaining  in 
mduatrioua  colony^  or  an  attacbod  sc^diery^  in  a 
^TQttied  part  of  the  oountry ;  «id  more  frfsquentiy^ 
to  break  the  streiigth  of  a  rebellio9ia  dan  or  ita^ 
iion/''^ 

With  rei^eqt  to  the  «p(Mla  taken  from  the  emttny^ 
and  the  proportions  in  which  these  were  divided 
amoDg  the  difierent  ranka  in  the  ai^ny,  we  hi^ve  n^ 
disCinpt  regulation^  But  we  find  Ikivid  enaoti^g 
a  veiy  wise  and  equitable  cme^  aa  to  tho(Be  whtf 
fei^t,  and  those  who  remained  with  the.,  stuff  or 
baggage :  they  were»  from  that  tinie^  to  havf  im 
^ual  proyiortioii  of  whatever  shoukl  be  takeo/ 
A»d  Its  tout  making  treaties,  that,  in  the  abaenpe  of 
W^tpn  records,  was  commonly  done  by  some  lafstt 
iog  monument,  to  perpetuate  the  transaction* 
^tUoA  I^abap  and  J^ob  collected  a  heap  of  stcmeig^ 
to  aerve  aa  a  witpe«f  that  they  would  not  paya  it  tt 
(^  eapb  other  l»nn/  Saul,  after  snutiqg  tl^  Ajdm» 
lekites,.  V  aet  him  i,ip  a  place,"  literally  **  a  hand^" 
(I"*  idi)  that  4S,  as  §ome  have  ti^ought,  a  piUar 
made  in  the  form  of  a  hand,  aa  the  emblem  of 

'  Murray*s  Historical  Account  of  DiscoYeries  and  Travdv  in  Ada, 
botkiL  ch,  <.  ^  Hiatory  of  Cabul,  bgok  iieh.  h  ^^ 

c  1  Sam.  iQQL.  ^$$.        '  G«ii.  x»i,  44^54. 
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power.*    And  Dand  smote  Hadadezer^  kingof 
Zobahy  ^'  as  he  vent  to  recover  his  bolder  at  die 
river  £u{Arates»''  literally  *<  as  he  went  to  eiect 
bis  hand,  or  trophy,  by  the  river  Euphrates*^ 
Every  one  must  have  remarked,  when  readings  Jo-^ 
aephus)  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Jewish  histaiy 
particularly,  the  ofier  of  the  right  hand  of  a  due^ 
was  an  indication  of  friendship;  and  the  giving 
the  right  hand,  was  considered  as  security  &K  the 
ftithfU  performance  of  the  conditions  c&aed»^ 
Biit  a  more  remarkable  manner  of  entering  into 
eQveiiant,  was  that  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxiv«  18, 19, 
wbefe  an  animal  was  divided  in  twain,  and  the  con- 
tracting parties  passed  between  the  parts.    It  seems 
ttt  have  been  of  veiy  ancient  origin,  ^r  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xv.  17)  when  God  made  ii  covenant 
HlFith  Abraham ;  and  it  was  probably  copied  fiom 
dienee  by  the  heathens.    Thus,  in  Homer,  iptm 
*n^u  rayitontij  dividing  tkejmthfid  Mvenantt^  ^  and 
a^'  i^Kia  raibvrtj  thai  he  may  divide  the  eovemamtg,^ 
ife  lexpkined  afterwards  by  saying,  that  the  heralds 
brought  two  lambs,  the  faithfiil  covenants  of  the 
gods,  (^wp  ps^¥  S^tam  Tiaras  u^n  dtMsO  which  Eusta- 
thius  expressly  refers  to  «  oaths  rdating  to  unpor- 
ttint  matters  confirmed  by  dividing  the  victim.*' 
The  same  thing  is  mentioned  by  Virgil.*    And 
Dietys  Cretensis*  says,  that  "  Agamenfmon,  to  coo- 
Arm-  his  faith  to  Achilles,  todc  a  victim,  and  hav- 
ing divided  it  in  the  midst  with  his  sword,  placed 
the  pieces  opposite  to  each  other^  and  holding  his 
sword,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  ^ctim,  passed 
between  the  several  pieces^" 

»  I  Sara.  XV.  1«.         b  s  Sam.  viii.  3.        «  War,  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1,«.  - 
d  II.  ii.  124.  «  IL  iii.  106.  f  IL  UL  846. 

«  JEn.  viii.  640.         >>  Lib.  ii.  v. 
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•We  read  of  a  covenant  ef  salt,  in  several  places 
of  Scripture;*  and  the  usual  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  is,  tliatas  salt  preserves  animal  substances 
irom  putrefaction,  so  a  covenant  of  salt  means  a 
perpetual  covenant     But  may  it  not  rather  refer 
to  the  contracting  parties  partaking  of  an  enter- 
tainment, and  tasting  the  salt  as  a  mark  of*reconci- 
liation  and  friendship?     I  do  not  remember,    at 
present,  any  direct  evidence  of  treaties  being  so  va* 
tified :  but  there  are  many  instances  mentioned  by 
travellers^  -of  srit  being  a  token  of  private  friend* 
ship,  in  the  East.   Let  the  following  suffice.    ^*  The 
Jesuits  replied,  that  it  was  very  painful  for  them 
to  say  any  thing  against  their  fellow  Christians, 
hot  that,  having  served  his   Majesty  (of  Agra) 
eleven  years,  and  eaten  his  bread  and  salt,  they  felt 
themselves  hound  not  to  conceal  the  truth.*'!*  And 
when  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  t^ekin,  four  of 
them  were  allowed  to  remain»  in  consideiation  of 
having  eaten  the- king^s  bread  and  salf     And  in- 
the  taile  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainment^,  which  is  unexceptionable  evidence 
as  tO:  customs,  the  maid  who  slew  the  captain  of 
the  banditti,  vindicated  her  conduct  to  her  master 
by  saying,  *^  Remember  that  he  would  eat  no  salt 
with  you«     What  wotdd  you  have  more  to  inBarm 
you  of  Ins  wicked  design  ?*' — This  eatipg  of  tfie  sak^ 
as  a  test  of  friendship,  Caterer  it  may  be  as  to 
puUic  treaties,  throws  light  on  the  apology  which 
the  en^nies  of  the  Jews  made  to  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, when  l^y  wrote  him  to  hinder  the  building  of 

*  Lev.  ii.  13.    Num.  xviii.  19.    2  Chron.  xiii.  5. 
^  Murray's  Historical  Account  of  DisooTeries  and  Travela  in  Asia, 
book  ii.  chftp.  'k  ^  Murray,  lKX)k>  chftp*  8* 
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the  jsecond  temple.    **  Because^"  say  they,    *^  we 
have  maintenance  from  the  king's  pdace,  (or,  as  it 
is  in  the  margin  of  our  English  Bibie»  *  ^re  salted 
with  the  salt  ot  the  palace/)  and  it  was  not  meet 
for  us  to  see  the  king's  dishonouTj  Uierefpire  have 
we  sent  and  certified  the  king.*** 

But  let  us  accompany  the  conqueroro  hepo^  aod 
notice  how  their  advent  was  hailed  by  tlieir  admir* 
ing  countrymen.«~Each  caale  rejoiced  in  their  sqc« 
cess,  and  bands  of  females  met  them  with  ioatrut 
ments  of  music }  who.  Hlfe  the  minstrels  of  jatv 
timeSf  celebntted  tl»^  prp^es  19  extempore  aongs. 
It  was  thus  ^t  Jepl^thi^,  the  dl^ighter  of  Gjdeoi^ 
laet  her  f^tlier  with  timbrejy  aod  datice8>  wlien  bo 
returned  |rom  sifbduirig  the  Anmicmitw*^  and 
thus  that  the  women  qilBtt/^U  19  stU  the  eitieath^ 
passed,  sang  the  praise^  ^f  ^^  and  Pavidt  after 
tbe  death  of  (^^Uath,  And  ^9  40feat  c^the  Fhilbr 
lilifs.*    In  the  subsequent  History  «^  the  Jews  we 
have  similar  instances  of  rejpiciog.    For,  wfa^n  Ju- 
dith slew  Hd<rferaes>  sh^  ^nd  all  th«  people  ef  Ia> 
rael  praised  the  Lord,  fm  ik^ir  uoe^pfieled  ddivnv 
aqce/    When  Pha«Melu«,  ttw  fM^m  sow  of  Uytn^ 

^v^M,  the  h^h  priest,  had  ^6d  hw  eqwitiy  jfrom  a 
umt  of  rpbbers,  the  ^yriups  e^^bnted  h^  piaism 
in  their  vttU^^  and  dtiei^^  And  when  Herod  the 
Qreat  aoeompUf^^  a  similar  servie^  he  had  the 
siine  honours  pwl  ta  him  by-  tlie  ims/  But  in 
cdgouating  tbesQ  publ^  ^icjtrQHManfi^  c(f jiQ"*  it  wadd 
he  yfTong  to  oY«fl«»k  thct  Smg  «f  MoeM»  in  £»- 
^  xy.  l-rrHU  whJK^iP tbf'itiD^apQiwI^cpeen 
in  the  world*    The  Israelites  had  seen  the  over- 

'•Enmiv.  14.  »Judg.  xi.  34.  «  |  Smh.  xriii.  6>  r. 

^  Judith  xvi,  I--U.     «/«seplu  AnUq.  xiii.  9.      '  Joseph.  Wu,  i.  10. 
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throw  of  4h8  Sgyptiawia  a  miraculous  aiaiuier,  lukl 

i      .  felt  tbe  full  impidsa  <^  gratitude  to  the  Almighly. 

Theinalesi  th^^QreioflBraelsaiigtiieflOBjgwIttch 

>        Moses  had  coii^fKMed  j  aad  liis  sister  Miiiani^  with 

^        all  the  women,  joiaed  ia  the  chorus^  wkh  Hidl^t^ 

and  dances.  These  public  expressions  of  gmtitudty 

i        for  mercies  reoeivedi  were  natunl  aad  impressive : 

i         they  indicated  reJ^^^oos  feeUng,  were  a  pl^afliilg 

i         tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  4elivei«rs  (^  the^  coua- 

i        tiy»  und  a  powerful  stimulus  to  mi^e  others  exteL 

r  AR&t  the  retiim  oi  the  Jewish  armies  to  their 

f         several  homes^  tbe  military  character  was  laid  miAi  > 

the  s|ilitii»  which  had  been  raised  for  the  occaaoki» 

was  disA^anded  i  their  warlike  instraments.  unle* 

those  of  than  ihit  were  private  property,  werp  dia- 

Hvered  up  as  the  pfopei^  of  thd  state,  till  someii»- 

tisne  war  should  call  them  forth  ;*  and  themseh^ 

retamedi  Uke  Ciocimiaitus,  to  iJie  plimghi  and  jAe 

I         ^tber  avocattotis  of  private  life.    It  is  to  this  mxn^ 

I         ptuduig  of  their  anna  in  aoikie  publio  armory,  tfait 

the  prophet  alludes,  when  he  sayfl^  thai  they  of 

Perda,  and  of  Litd,  aiid  of  FhvAf  and  of  Arvact 

were  m  the  Tyrian  army,  as  men  of  war,  and  ^wag 

op  their  diields  iqKm  its  walls  round  about**    Arid 

it  is  to  this  that  the  bridegroom  refers/  when  he 

compares  the  neck  of  the  ^ouse,  otnlanented  ifUk 

jewels,  to  the  tower  of  Davidfor  aaaitnory,  whera- 

en  were  hang  a  thousand  bucklmn^  all  diiddi  of 

mighty  meti.    We  bear  nothing  amaiig  the  Jtowf 

I         <>f  votive  tablets  being  hung  aroondthe  tabemcH 

,         or  walb  of  the  temple^  like  those  ^dikh  the  faei^ 

Cheml  suspended^  as  marks  of  gmthude  fbr  signal 
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ddwerances,  in  the  temples  of  their  gods  ;•   but 
•there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that,  after  a  vio- 
'itory,  piotts  Idngs  would  offer  sacrifices,  and  piocis 
indi\4dud[s  would  express  their  obligations  to  the 
'  IMvine  Being,  for  their  deliverance,  by  freewill  of- 
ferings. 

:     Nothing  has  hitherto  been  said  of  the  grief  whieh 
Ahe  nation  felt  for  a  fallen  fchief :  but  every  one  will 
^^ecoUect  the  pathetic  lamentation  of  David  for  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  and  also  for  Abner.''   And  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  later  times,  the  mourning  which  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  made  for  Josephus,  when  they 
.thonght  him  dead,  after  the  glorious  d^ace  &e 
'had  ttiade  at  Jotapata,  against  the  army  of  Vespa- 
«an,  was  the-cM*dipary  way  in  whieh  they  lameated 
-the  persons  .who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
Hhe  service  of  their  country.     "  In  every  house, 
tand'  among  all4o  whom  any  of  the  slain  were  allied, 
•there  was  a  lamentation  for  them ;  but  the  mourn- 
ing for  the  commander  was  a  public  one. — ^All 
mourned  for  Jos^hus :  inson^uch,  that  the  lamen- 
tation did  not  cease  in  the  city,  before  the  thirtieth 
/day ;  and  a  gieat  many  persons  hired  moumen,  with 
*b^  pipes,  to  begin  the  melancholy  songs  for  ibem.  '*'' 
r  >  There  are  still  isoone  observations  which .  ought 
td!  be  noticed,  before  we  leax^e  the  military  affiurs  of 
the  j6W8.-*-^The  ficst  is  the  <e£BBct  of  their  barjbarous 
'method  of  making  war  on. the  male  part  of  the  po> 
pfnlatkm  of  Jadea.    It  destroyed  .the.  balance  be- 
tween- the  sexes,  and  prevented  the  increase  of  cfail- 
deen;  the  desire,  foff  which  was  a  prominent,  fea-. 
jbure  in  the  female  character  of  that  nation*    Isaiah 

*  Horat  Cauin.  lib.  u  ode  5. 
t>  8  Sam.  L  17-*87 ;  iii.  31—34.  c  Joseph.  War,  iii.  9. 
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I     takes  notice  of  it,  and  places  it  in  a  very  impressive 
i     light,  in  the  following  passage.     **  Thy  men  shall 
I     fall  by  the  sword,  and.  thy  mighty  in  the  war.  And 
I      her  gates  shall  lament  and  mourn ;  and  she,  being 
e     desolate,  shall  sit '  upon  the  ground.     And  in  that 
day,  seven  women  shall  take  hold  of  one  man,  say- 
g     ing.  We  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own 
,     'app^el,  (dispensing  thus  with  the  ordinary  provi- 
j     :^on  given  to  wives^)  only  let  us  be  cs^ed  by  thy 
name^  to  take  awi^  our  reproach.***    The  second 
j      '^observation  respects  the  frequent  mention  of  the 
^       sword,   the  famine,  .and  the  pestilence,  as  bejng 
-commonly  linked  together.     For  it  should  be  re* 
membered,  that  whilst  the  -  sword  destroyed  multi<* 
tude^  it  naturally  occasioned  famine,  by  the  ne- 
glect of  tillage;  the  destruction  of  provisions  by 
the  owners,  to  prevent  them  from  f^Ui^g  injt^  tfa^ 
enemy's  hands  ^ .  or  tbe^  destrucftiQa  of  th^pa  by  tb^ 
.  enemy,  to  force  the  owners  to.  surz;ender  at^  di9P|&> 
.  tion :  whilst  pestilence  as  naturally  follo^jpd  f^fu^i^ 
as  famine  did  the  sword;.  £br,  when^  a.^caiicit!^  of 
food  was  occasioned,  all  the  diseases  afttendaat:  pn 
the  sudden  change  from  plenty  toDipanti  w^§  f^ok- 
.  ly  experienced.     The  only  other  obseryatii^  ^ijbe 
made  is,  the  improyement  which  ChrJ|3tianity  ^iiais 
introduced  into  the  art  of  war,  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  it .  prevaiU ;  -  by.  the  restraints:  it  l^ilji 
laid  on  pi;inces ;  thje  sentuAepts  oif  honour Jt  hath 
introduced  among. cQQtQipding  armies;  ^and  th^^e^ 
{nerosity  it  hath  iiv^ed,  towards  captive^. .;  ;Leli  lys 
.hope.for  the  time  when  the .  peacefMLge^aiiJls  cifxtbe 
go^iel  shall  so  far  prevail,  as  to  expel  <^  ^mon 
ofwar  from  the  earth.  .  . 
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SECT.  XIII. 
I)Ue0se»  in  JmdetK 

by  Dr.  CuUea,  WaUui,  and  ManndreU :  et^^hantuMif,  iN 
wilk  wkich  Jbb  is  tkeaght  to  have  been  afflicted: 
•udbiuniiig  agves  f«»«r;  tiie  balihof  ||^; 

l;b«t  ^affue^  HexekUb's  boU  ;  stroke  of  fh^  tan;  hmmcj 

hig  wim  oil ;  Jatnea  v.  11^  ex^bdned.    The  diaetee  of  wbicb  He- 

sMldiid^    A oatriflgttfr of dhwaina gifen hf  Buitoig 

yoiiHrfoil ;  veMOii  <>Citefreqii^|MM7  ittoi|rSavi(»n^ 

tage  of  Christiaiiiiy  tp  aiuijery  and  physic. 

Tbb  most  asctent  accoimt  of  nie^Keme  is  tihat  of 
I^gypti  i«4ieB  the  phyrieians  embalfaed  the  patri- 
arcK  Jiacob^  at  the  request  (^Joseph;  a&ii  of  whtcb 
«mbaliittQg  we  shaK  give  an  aecouat,  when  tnatitig 
«f  Ift^  maiiBer  in  which  the  J\ews  disposed  of  liierr 
dMi.  Mbses  styles  tiiese  phystdans  senrants  to 
Joiq^ ;  whence  we  are  certain  that  they  were  not 
priei^  as^dleflrst  physicians  are  generally  supposed 
to^hayfebeen:  fbr  ia that  2^9  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  in  sach  high  ftvour^  that  they  retained  th^r 
lttierty$  when,  through  a  public  odamity^  aff  the 
nst  of  the  people  became  slaves  to  the  lobng.  It  is 
f«dbable^  tiierefbr^  that  among  Ae  J^gyptmns,  re- 
JigfioA'  aiH{  medicine  were  not  origihally  conjoined 
1!kat  the  JewlBh-phyaidans  were  distinct  from  their 
ItiestB  i»  very^  certain :  ibr^  wlien  Asa  was  fiseased 
in  his  ftefv  ^  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord;  but  to 
4lie  pliyakims^''  Among  the  Jews  the  medicinal 
art  was  considered  as  a  human  invention^;  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  Deity  new  cured  diseases. 
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hy  miikihg  ffedple  acqindnted  wi<h  the  vif tue»  df 
atty  partienlaf  berb,  but  ordy  by  Mi  tnifitddoiii^ 
power.  Thkt  the  same  opiiiieii  pfiivaileii  amon^ 
the  he«theD9  who  resided  near  ^le  Jeisfs;  is  alsd 
pliable,  fit>m  what  i»  reeofd^d  of  Ahaziah,  kixig^ 
df  Judah ;  who,  having  sent  n^sfenglers  to  inqtilM 
of  Baal-^ebub,  god  of  Ekron,  co6eeraing  Mis  diit 
ease,  did  not  desii^e  any  remedy  from  him,  or  Srom 
his^  priests^  btrt  otAy  tor  know  whether  he  should  re-^ 
cover.  If  is^  therefore  prbbafile,  BHA  religion  acid 
ifiedicine  catne  fio  be  cot^omeS^  only  in  cotfseqtiene^ 
of  that  degeneracy  into^norAnce  md  superstition^ 
which  took  place  mHohg  all  nations.*  We  have 
veiy  few  intimatiohs  of  the  stAte  ef  medicine  in  ibt 
Scriptures^  but  it  may  be  proper  to^  coHet;^  wfbt  w^ 
have,  aiid  to  compare  theni  with  the  additidtialfighi 
which  traveQerir  and  othete  have  fhrown*  on  1h6 
subject. 

The  firstiiisease  mdntioned  in  Scripture  isi  th6 
Lepntyi  (Lepiti,)  wfa<jse  syihptonis  are  tlras^  dt^ 
scribed  in  the  13&  and  l4th  cfaaptm^  of  LevitScuff. 
Ist,  It  sometimes  appeared  on  tiie  aitns;  body,  ot 
feet,  as  a  rising  of  pimple,  a  scab,-  or  a  ttiigfat  spot^ 
which  ill  sight  appeafed  deepet  tfa^  the  skin,  the 
hidr  whereof  turned  white ;  and  as  thi  diseat^ 
increased,  quick  raw  flesh  appeared  in  the  rising ; 
and  when' the  person  became  completely  lq>rou^ 
the  skin  became  white  and  dry.  2dly,  A  leprosy 
did  the  heatf  or  bbard,  was  diiiltii^gtiished  by  bein^ 
iki  s^ht  deeper  than  the'  skin ;  and  liie'  hair  of  the 
{dace  became  thin  and  yellow.  Sdly,  A  lepi*dsy  od 
tihfabald  part  of  the  head;  indicated;  iliielf  b^  a  ris- 
'mg'  scire  of  a  reddish  white  cdour.    Wheh  gar« 

*  Perth.  Eficyei-  art  MecKcfne. 
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meats  of  linen,  wool,  or  skin,  were  infected  liritb 
it,  the  part  appeared  of  a  greenish  orreddisli  co* 
lour ;  according,  perhaps,  to  the  colour  or  nature 
of  the  ingredients  used  in  preparing  them  i   for 
acids  convert  blue  vegetable  colours  into  red,  and 
alkalies  change  them  into  green.    And  when  the 
walls  of  a  house  were  infected,  they  had  lioUoir 
streaks  of  a  greenish  or  reddish  colour  also^  which 
in  sight  were  lower  than  the  wall.    Such  are  the 
marks  of  leprosy  as  given  by  Moses,  aad  thejr  cor- 
respond with  die'  observations  of  modem  writers. 
Thus,  Dr.  Cullen*  describes  the  skin  as  rou^, 
with  white,  branny,  and  chopped  eschars^  some- 
times moist  beneath,  with  itching.     And  WuUis 
tells  us,  that  it  first  begins  with  red  pimples,  or  pus- 
tules, bre^ng  out  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
sometimes  single,  and  sometimes  a  great  numlier 
togetlier,  especially  on  the  arms  and  legs  ;  and  as 
the  disease  increases;  fresh  pimples  appear,  which, 
joining  the  former,  make  a.  sort  of  clusters,  all  of 
which  enlarge  their  borders,  and  spread  in  an  orbi- 
cular form.  The  surface  of  these  pustules  is  rougb, 
whitish,  and  scaly ;  and  when  tl^ey  are  scratched, 
the' scales  fall  off*;  upon  which  a  thin  ichor  oozes 
out,  which  soon  dries,  and  hardens  into^  a  scsdy 
crust.    These  clusters  are  at  first  small  and  few  j 
perhaps  only  three  or  four  in,  an  arm  or  leg  •,  but 
as  the  disease  increases,  they  become  more  numer- 
ous, and  the  clasters  increase  to  a  considerable 
breadth,  but  ncft  exactly  round :  afterwards  it  in- 
creases to  such  a  degree,  th^  the  whole  body  is  co- 
vered with  a  leprous  scur£  •  The  author  of  this 
work  is  enabled,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  who 

*  Nosology,  Genus  SSth. 
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has  oAep ,  seefi  the  diseaae, ;  to  state,  tibat ,  th^  ^p^ 

rent .  depression  of , the  pimple,  or  bright  ap(>t,  bislQW: 

the  general  surface  of  the  skin,  although  unnoticed 

by  Cullen  or  Wallis,  is  yet,  as  Moses  relates*  a  dis-» 

tin^ishing  sjrmptoip  of  the  disease.    Thvis  do  we 

9ee  then,  that  it  was  both  infectious  to  others,  and 

loathsome  to  themselves ;  that  it  was  a  qojl^ctioa 

of  disagreeable,  itchy,  hot,  horning  ulcefs  at  tfaa 

begini^ng,  and  tenpinated  in  an  univmial  scurvy. ; 

when  numberless  thin  .white  scales,  fdl  from,  the 

skin,  like  bran,^  and  gaive  it  the:appearance  of  snow/ 

Maiuidr^rs  account  of  the  lepers  whom  he.  saw  in 

the.  Holy  Land  is  as  follows*     **  When  J  was  in  the 

H(dy  Land  I  saw  several  that  laboured,  under  .Ge^ 

ha4's  disten^>er ;  particularly  fit  Sicheip, .  or  Nar« 

plosa,  there  were  no  less  than  ten,  that  came  a  bf^^ 

ging  to  us  at  one  time.     Their  manner  is  to  qonie 

with  small  buckel^  in  their  hands^to^qpeive.  the 

dms  of  the  charitable ;  their  touch  b^ng  still  held 

infectious,  or  at  least  unclean-    The  disteinper,  as 

I  saw  it  in  them,  was,  very  different  irom  what.  I 

saw  of  it  ia  England  ;  for  it  not  only  dqfiles  tl)e 

whole  surface  of  .the,  body,  with  a  foul  scurf,  b^t 

also  defoi^oas  the  joints,  of  the  body,  particularly 

those  of  the  wrists  and  ankles ;  making  them  swell 

with  9,  gouty  scrofulous  substance,^  very  loathsome 

tQ  look  uppn.     The  whple  dis^einper^  as  it  appea^<« 

ed  to;  me,  waS;SO  noisomct  that  it  might  wellpa^sa 

for  the  utmost  corruption  of  the  human  body,  qts 

this  side  the  grave/'    In  Uie  Mosaic  law,  it  wafi( 

considered  ii^ectious  only  jn  its  first  sta^e ;  that  is 

to  say,  while  the  pimples  and  ulcers  continued  to 

spread ;  for,  during  that  time,  the  persons  inffected 

'  £x(Kl..iv.  6.    Xiitn.  xii.  10.    $  Kiiifts  v.  27. 
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were  either  shut  up,  till  the  priest  saw  no 
feasM,  or  dwelt  without  the  camp  or  city/  hOLvin^ 
thehr  clodles  rart,  tfadr  heads  bare,  and  a  coverings 
ell  their  upper  lip,  like  mourners:^  whilst  o&  the^ 
approach  of  any  clean  person^  they  were  comtnaiMi^ 
ed  to  warn  hkn  of  his^  danger,  by  cryiag  out»  ^  Un- 
clean,  iHiclean/'    But  when  the  whofe  body  be- 
caoie  leprous^  that  is^  to  say,  after  it  became  dry 
and  scaly,  it  was  considered  to  be  no  looger  daa« 
genus,  and  the  persons  were  re-admitfed  icito  soci- 
ety/   Thus  Naamasi  the  Syriui,  although  a  leper, 
was  captain  <^  file  host  ofdieldng<^i^ria^  and  a 
great  man  witfi  his  master,  and  honound^le.'    And 
Jesos^  when  at  Bethany,  was  entertained  m  the 
house  of  one  Simon  a  leper/    It  dbea  not  appear 
that  l^e  Jewirii  physicians  attempted  a  cure  of  this 
disease ;  but  it  has  often  yielded  to  modem  prac- 
tice.   And  I  may  add,  that  other  nations  besides 
the  Jews  had  distinctire  habits  for  lepers :  for  Me- 
gabyzus,  hanng  escaped  ftom  Cyrta,  a  town  near 
the  Red  Sea,  where  he  had  been  bamshed  by  Ar- 
trfxerxea  Longimanus,  traveled  under  the  habjt 
and  disguise  of  one,  to  his  own  house  at  Susa  or 
Shushan,  where,  by  the  interest  of  his  wife  and  bis 
modier,  he  was  reconciled  to  die  king/ 

The  neKt.£sease  which  we  shall  mention  is  that 
which  was  inflicted  on  Job ;  and  of  which  he  ao 
ibefingly  complains,  in  sereral  parts  of  his  book. 
Gbmmentators  have  difibilMl  as  to  its  peculiar  na^ 
tare ;  but  the  best  informed  have  fixed  upon  i3fe* 
fhanUariSf  as  a  disease  weU  known  in  eastern 

•Nlim.T.9.  »EMk.utv.l7»Sa.    Mioth  iii.  7. 
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countries,  aad  corraspondtng  witk  the  bkMs  whiok 
Job  giVeB  of  Ht  in  his  conversatiaQB  with  hiaftitMbi 
The  fiAowkf^  i»  an  sbnigmesU  of  what  it  gaid  cf 
it  by  Dr.  Heberden*  and  Michaelis.^  It  hegn^ 
With  a  sudden  eruption  of  tubefdes^  or  tuatoufs  t>f 
different  sizes,  of  a  red  colour,  attended  with  great 
lieat  and  itchuig  on  dU^ent  parts  of  the  bodfjr ; 
and  a  degree  offerer  by  which  the  dcin  acqoirea  a 
Mmarkably  shining  appearance.  Bat  when  tftie 
fever  abates,  the  tabereles  become  either  indobnit 
knot^  Of  in  some  dlegree  scicrhous»  and  of  a  Ibiid 
or  copper  coloinp ;  and  i^er  seme  nionfhft>  they 
degenerate  »to  fetid  uieets.  As  tihe  disease  a«k- 
vances,  the  leatures^  of  d^  face  swtfi»  the  hair  of 
the  eyelMt>ws  ftUs  o^  the  iraice  beconeS'  hoarse^ 
the  breath  exceedingly  oflfensive^  the  ^n  of  At 
body  unnsuftlly  loose,  wririded,  rough,  destitute 
of  hairs,  and  overspread,  in  some  pbk^es^  with  tu^- 
Mours,  and  in  others  with  ulcers,  or  with  a^  thidc, 
moists  scabby  cruBt^  upeft  titiose  parts  which  have 
begun  to  d^  up.  And  the  1^  are  sometiiaes 
emaciated  and  ulc^nted,  sometimea  aflbded  with 
tumours,  wlAout  ulceration,  and  sometimes  swellt 
ed  like  postal  and  indurated,  haira^g  vwy  thin 
seates,  apparenffy  much  ISlier  than  those  in  lepMsy, 
oidy  noi  eo  white ;  whilst  the  soles  of  the  fbee» 
being  d^icker  than  the  rest  of  the  skin,  feel  pecu^ 
arly  pained  by  the  tumours- and  ulcers*  Nor  havtf 
tiiey  even  uitermissions^  of  ease^  1^  Mfrariiuig  resft^ 
fer  as  their  dlty&  are  randeyed  wretched^  by  th# 
distensi^m  of  die  skin  by  tumouriH  and  a  suiacession 
of  buifning,  in^conditinned  ulcerr;  so  their  mgfata 
Sf^  tormented  by  perpetual  resdessness^  or  fright^ 

*-  MWdleal  Thranet.  vol.  i.  ^  B«etiea  dr^ueflHoin: 
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fill  dreams.    The  accuser  of  the  brethren*  tbeve- 
fore,  evidently  showed  hia  sagadity  and  malice. 
when  he  selected  this  as  the  most  likely  mean   to 
provoke  Job  to  impatience. 

'But  having  describfed  the  leading  features  of  the 
disease,  let  us  next  attefld  to  the  hints  which  are 
given  us  in  the  Book  of  Job,  aad  see  w:hether  the 
one  corresponds  "with  the  other.    In  eh.  ii«  .7,  ^ 
we  are  told,  tha^t  '^  Satan  smote  Job  with   sore 
boils,  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  even  to  his  crown  ; 
jand  that  he  took  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself" 
Thi3  is  evidently  descriptive  of  elephantiasis,  in  its 
most  active  aAd  rapid,  state,  when  the  body  is  co- 
veted with  tumours,  which  break  into  ulcers,  aad 
;the  skin  becomes  scaly.     In  ch.  vi*  4,  Job  com- 
plains that  "  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  were 
ivithin  him,  and  that  the  poison  thereof  dnmk  up 
his  spirit  ;'*  thereby  comparing  the  pain  he  felt,  to 
fhat  experienced  from  pcHSoned  arrows ;  whilst  the 
infection  rf  the  disease,  like  the  influaice  of  poi- 
son, spread  itself  over  the  whole  frame.     It  was 
Stated  as  an  attendant  on  elephantiasis^  that  the 
patient  could  obtain  np  refreshing  sleep,  but  was 
tormented  with  restlessness  add  frightful  dreanis. 
Accordingly^  Job  in  ch.  vii.  3,  4,  IS,  14,  IS,  com- 
plains in  the  following  mournful  manner :  *'  I  am 
made  to  piassess  months  of  vanity,  and  wearisome 
nights  are  appointed  to  me.     When  I  Ue  down,  I 
ijay.  When  shall  I  arise,  and  the  night  be  gone  ? 
and  I  am  full  of  tosbings  to  and  fro  unto  the  dawn- 
ing  of  the  diy. — ^When  I  say,  My  bed  shall  com- 
"fort  me,  niy  couch  shall  ease* my  complaint;  then 
thou  scarest  me  >with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me 
through  visions  :  so  that  my  soul  choosetli  straoj^I- 
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ing,  and  death  rather  than  my  life.**  The  itchiness 
of  ill-conditioned  ulcers  has  often  been  ascribed  td 
animalculae,  and  their  stench  is  intolerable.     Ac* 
cordingly,  Job  says  in  ch.  vii.  5,   "  My  flesh  is 
clothed  ^th  worms  and  clods  of  dust :  my  sldn  is 
broken,  and  become  loathsome.'*    It  was  said  that 
the  tumours  and  ulcers  were  peculiarly  painful  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  from  the  thickness  of  the  skin- 
in  those  parts ;  and  to  that  he  refers  in  ch.  xiii*. 
27j  where  he  says,  "  Thou  settest  a  print  upon  the- 
heels  of  my  feet  ;'*  literally,   "  Thou  imprintest 
thyself,  that  is,  thy  wrath  on  the  soles  of  my  feet'* 
It  was  noticed  that  the  skin  in  elephantiasis,  when 
th,e  disease  hath  become  general,  is  loose,  rough, 
and  wrinkled ;  and  Job,  in  ch.  xvi*  8,  complains 
of  this  very  thing*  that  **  his  skin  was  filled  with 
wrinkles.''     An  offensive  breath  was  mentioned  as 
another  evil,  under  which  ihe  patient  laboured ; 
and  this  was  the  case  with  Job,  for  he  complains 
in  ch.  xvii.  1,  that  "his  breath  was  corrupt ;  that 
his  days  were  extinct ;   and  that  the  grave  was 
ready  for  him,'*  as  for  a  putrid  carcass ;  adding  in 
verse  14th,  **  I  have  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art 
my  Oilier ;  and  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mo- 
ther, and  my  sister."     The  only  other  notice  we 
have  of  the  disease  is  in  ch.  xxx.  17,  30,  where  we 
hear  him  complaining  that  his  bones  were  pierced 
mih  acute  pain  in  the  night  season  ;  and  that  his 
sinews,  by  thdr  starting,  gave  him  no  rest ; — that- 
his  skin  was  blfick  upon  him ;  and  his  bones  were- 
burnt  up  with  heat :— all:  which  accord  well  with 
the  disease  in  questioli,  when  it  hath  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  system,  and  hath  filled  the  'body  with 
livid,  copper-coloured,  scirrhous  tumours,  or  black 
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corrupted  uker$.     Upoa  the  whale»  then,  U   ap* 
pears  probable^  that  the  disease  with  which  Job 
was  a£Jicted  was  elephantiasis. 
.   la  Levit  XX vi.  16,  we  read  of  a  third  diseaae^ 
with  which  the  people  of  Judea  were   visited^ 
namely,  coii8umpti<xi.*~'^  I  will  evai  s^ppoint  over 
you  cottsumption  and  the  burning  ague  ;*'  which 
consumption  and  burning  ague  may  either  be  taken 
as  symptoms  of  the  same  disease,  oc  as  two  differ^ 
ent  diseases.    It.  is  natural  to  think,  that  fiom  the 
very  great  difference  <^  temperature  in  Judea  in 
the  n^t  and  in  the  day,  die  inhalHtants  would  be 
sqH  to  contract  colds,  (uid  that  these,  when  nejglect* 
ed;  would  fix  upon  the  lui^,  produce  coosuop- 
tion,  and  often  (H'ove  fktaL    The  burning  ague, 
considered  as  a  disease,  is,  strietly  ^>ea]dng,  dis* 
tinct  from  consumption ;  Eat  although  it  has  dii- 
veiing^  buminfB^  and  aweatiog  fits,  Uke  coiuunp* 
tion,  yet  these  are  at  certain  stated  intervals ;  tho 
disease  has  no  peculiar  determination  to  the  lunga; 
and  it  is  fivr  less  h<^eS8.«— But,  although  our  tfww* 
lators  have  rendered  tbe  word  ''  buraio^  i^e,*'  it 
diould  be  noticed,  that  Farkhunt  renders  it  *<  a 
wasting  consumption,  or  atropfa|y,''  and  thereby 
unites  it  with  consumptioii,  as  one  of  its  seveter 
symptoms* 

Fever  b  another  disease  that  is  meirtioiied  m 
Scripture.-— Thus,  Peter's  wife's  moUier  lay  wk 
of  a  &ver  when  Christ  healed  her :'  and  the  noble* 
man'a  son  at  Capernaum  waa  at  tbe  point  of  death 
by  a  fever^  wheat  he  entieated  the  aid  of  Jesna.^ 
In  general,  the  fevers  of  hot  cUatiatet  are  more 
violent,  and  come  sooner  to  a  crisis,  Uian  in  te»* 

•  MalA.  viii.  14.  h  j^xk  in  47^**«i. 
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perate  ones.  Accordioglyy  Moses  threatened  the 
Jcraelites  with  fJiis»  among  other  evils,  if  they 
should  prove  disobedient,  Deut  xxviiL  ^,  **  The 
X^otrd  shall  smite  thee  with  a  consumption  and  with 
It  fever :"  the  original  word  signifies  **  a  burning 
inflaminatiM*y  fever,**  which  does  immense  execu«» 
tion  in  a  short  time««<— And  it  is  probably  to  this, 
alao,  that  he  refers  in  the  same  S2d  verse,  when  he; 
adds,  that  they  would  be  visited  with  <*  inflammation 
and  extreme  burning/' 

lo  Deut  xxviiL  ^,  28,  we  have  an  additional 
catalogue  of  diseases :  **  the  botch  of  Egypt,  eme« 
rods,  scab,  itch  which  could  not  be  cured,  mad* 
ness,  and  blindness*'*  As  for  the  botch  of  Egypt, 
th^  word  signifies  an  inflammatory  swelling,  bum* 
iqg  ImmI,  or  morbid  tumour,  attended  with  a  sensci 
of  heal;  which  the  people  of  Egypt  have  always 
been  afflicted  witbt  The  following  is  Dr.  Clarke's 
account  of  it :  ''  At  the  period  cf  the  overflow  (oC 
tb#  Nil«X  F^i^^ws  who  drink  the  water  become) 
aul^il^ct  to  the  disorder  called  piickly  heat:  thia 
cften  termiAitQs  in  those  dreadfol  wounds  alluded 
t^  in  Scripktue  by  the  words  boils  and  Mains."^ 


ft  TrMcIt,  Tol.  li.  p.  SS*  TlUt  pricUy  bett  (Liekn  tpofieut)  it  Bot 
tqatfifd  t»  &OP^  «Bd  the  ov^ifl^w  irf  the  Nik^  but  is  ^enmum  ii^ 
tropical  cUmates.  The  foUowipg  account  of  ity  as  felt  at  VeUorej 
seventy  mttes  from  Madras^  was  comnunicated  by  an  oflloer  in  tba  | 

Hstt.  Attt  India  Compaa/a  seivioe.    ^  Tbei*  Is  a  Tsiy  liiwMaseaia  ] 

thiBf  bM,  aalMd  tb*  fikUif  kcM-    ^tmAestbawrfiMaof  tbeba^t 

appcsT  as  if  on^  had  the  incasles.    He  feels  uncomDymlj  itchy  ;  and  I 

the  more  he  scratches,  the  more  he  would.    It  b  not  treublesome  I 

nbsDhoisaoolj  but  if  be  bccomss  beaUd  by  aMwiss,  or  drinka— y 
^pim  Ipquid,  it  sa^  ^  him  immsdiiklaly.    Il  is  qi«b  af  the  fommef  I 

effect  of  climate  on  a  European  constitution^  and  is  accounted  a 
symptom  of  health."  In  Mr.  Johnston's  excellent  treatise  on  the 
Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  ConslitutioBs,  p.  9S  gS» 
we  have  a  ninnte  aooaunt  of  it. 
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Emerods  are  painful'swellings,  or  tumours,   either- 
within  or  without  the  anus,  occasioned  by  obstruc- 
tions in  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels.     If  mere  swell- 
ingSy  they  are  called  blind  piles  ;  and  if  accompsk 
hied  with  a  discharge  of  blood,  thej  are  calied 
bloody  piles,  or  emerods.     It  was  with  this  disease 
that  God  smote  the  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  captured  the  ark  :  ■  and  it 
was  with  this  that  the  father  of  Publius  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  afflicted  when  Paul  cured 
bim  ;  **  unless  we  rather  prefer  tlie  putrid  or  ednta- 
glous  dysentery,  which  is  a  bloody  flux,  attended 
with  feven    The  scabi  and  incurable  itch,  of  wbicb 
'Moses    spe&ks  in   the  above-mentioned  passage, 
must  evidently  have  been  distressing  to  the  persons 
lifflicted  with  them,  and  8[howed*a  vitiated  state  c^ 
the  hunloiirs  at  the  surface  <^the  body.     Madness 
is  next  threatened  by  him,  whioh  is  always  a  aiort 
dismal  disease ;  and  as  for  blindness,  with  which 
he  concludes  the  catalogue^  it  is  often  the  conae- 
i[uence  of  ophthalmia  in  Egypt  and  its  neighbour* 
hood.    Josephus,  in  bis  History  <rf*  Herod,  telb  us, 
that  after  the  death  of  Mariamne,  be  had  ''  an  in- 
iammatioQ  upcn  bim,  and  a  pain*  in  the  hinder  part 
6f  his  head,  joined  witii  madness:**  but  we  feive 
little  that  i§  satisfactory  as  to  the  method  of  cute  ; 
£u:  all  that  we  are  told  is,  that  '^  the  remedies 
which  weie  used' did  him  no  gdod,  but  proved 
contrary  to  his  case,  and  brought  him  to  despair ; 
that  they  therefore  allowed  him-  to  eat  whatever  be 
<!lhose  ;  and  so  left  the  small  hopes  they  had  of  his 
recovery  in  the  power  of  diet,  and  committed  him 

«  1  Sam.  V.  (>— 9.  "»ActexxyiiK«. 
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to  fortune.''  *    Thi8»  in  general  was  too  often  the 
result  of  the  ancient  practice^ 

Bowel  complaints  were  another  of  those  dijseades  , 

to  which  the  Jews  were  subject.    The  priests  espe* 

daily  l^ere  afBicted  with  them,  in  consequence  of 

their  going  bafe-footed,  during  divine  service  in 

the  temple  i  and  they  had  a  ph3rsician  of  their  own 

lor  this  complaint     It  was  a  dbease  of  this  kind 

with  which  God  visited  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah^ 

in  consequence  of  his  wickedness.     He  had  great 

sickness  by  a  disease  in  his  bowels,  till,  at  the  end 

of  two  years,  they  fell  out  *• 

We  find  an  instance  of  mehorrhagia  in  Mai'k  y» 
25,  @6,  which  lasted  twelve  years,  in  spite  of  all 
the  skill  of  the  physicians.     Perhaps  curiosity  may 
wish  to  know  what  remedies  the  Jewish  materia 
medica  then  furnished.     The  following  are  a  few 
of  them :  Take  gum  of  Alexandria  the  weight  of 
a  zttz,  afaim  one  zuz,  crocus  hortensis  one  zuzi 
bruise  them  together,  put  them  in  wine,  and  give* 
If  that  be  unsuccessful,  take  of  Persian  onions 
three  logs,  boil  them  in  wine,  and  give  to  drinks 
And  if  that  be  unsuccessful,  set  her  in  a  place 
where  two  ways  meet,  let  her  hold  a  cup  of  wine 
in  her  hand,  and  let  some  person  come  behind  her 
and  frighten  her, .  and  say.  Arise  from  thy  flux# 
Should  that  do  no  good,  take  cumviin  one  hand- 
ful,  crocus  one  handful,    foenum  Grsecum  one 
hanidful,  boil  them  in  wine,  and  give  her  to  ^rinki 
And  should  that  have  no  eflect,  let  th^m  dig  seven 
ditches,  in  which  let  them  bum  s<Hne  cuttings  of 
soch  vines  as  are  hot  circuibcised,  (that  is,  as  are 
not  yet  four  years  old,)  and  let  her  take  in  her 

« Antiq.  xT.  7.  »  S  Cbroa.  xxi.  l««-19. 
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hand  a  cup  of  wine,  and  sit  oyer  the  first  ditcfa  : 
let  them  lead  her  away  from  tjbe  first,  and  make 
ller  sit  down  over  the  second,  and  from  that  to  the 
next,  till  they  have,  taken  her  to  all  the  seven  ;  and 
let  them  say  at  each  removal,  Aiise  from  thy  flux. 
Ht.  lightfoot  says,  that  there  are  at  least  ten  other 
receipts  for  the  same  complaint,  in  that  part  of  tfae 
Talmud  from  which  these  are  taken :  so  that  it  is 
nothing  wonderfrd  that  she  had  sufiered   many 
tbing3,  as  the  evangelist  says,  of  many  physicians* 
-  The  plague  is. spoken  of  in  Scripture,  but  it  is 
used  in  different  senses.  .  Thus  when  God  pyiiiKh- 
e'd  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  with  any  ca/a- 
mity,  on  account  of  their  disobedience,  it  was  cati- 
M  a  plague ;  ^  and  when  Solomon  dedicated  the 
temple;  he  prayed  that  God  would  hear  the  Israel^ 
kes,   Mrhen  labouring  under  whatever  plague  or 
sicldiess.''    But  there  is  a  particular  disease  known 
by  that  name,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea,  and 
<tf  a .  most  dangerous  nature  j   for  it.  is»  properly 
ipeaking,  owing  to  a  specific  contagion,  which 
suddenly  produces  iuflammation  and  deliriumt  fol* 
kxwed  by  the  most  considerable  debility  in  die  ner? 
Vous  system,  and  a  general  putrescency  in  the 
tolids.    Now  they  are  in  healdi;  in  three  houn 
after,  tjbey  are  highly  deliiious :  the  infUmmatory 
symptcHns  are  then  succeeded  by  the  nervous  and 
putrid ;  and  death,  in>  two  or  three  days,  closes  the 
scene.    Hiucydides  gives  a  minute  and  affecting 
ftcoount  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  in  the  time  <^ 
the  Fdioponne^an  war,  lib«  iL     We  are  ignorant 
^hat  methods  the  ancient  physicians  resorted  to^ 

• 

•  Lightfoofs  Heb.  and  Talin.  fixer,  on  Mark  v.  ««. 

P. Num.  xi-sa,     .  c  1  ji^i^iji  jf^ $y. 
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hut  tn  na  complaint  have  tlie  modems  beien  more 
divided  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  symptoms  leaving  lit- 
tle time  for  experiments,  in  individual  cases. 

The  next  disease  we  shall  mention,  though  cer^ 
tainly  far  less  terrible,  is  that  of  Hezekiah  in  S 
Kings  XX.  7>  and  Is.  xxxviii.  21,  who  was  afflicted ' 
with  a  boil  that  threatened  his  life ;  and  for  the 
cure  of  which,  the  prophet  Isaiah  applied  a  lump 
of  figs,  as  a  poultice  or  plaster.  Does  not  this  seem 
to  say,  that  the  king's  physicians  had  exerted  all 
their  skill  in  vain,  and  that  a  poultice  of  figs,  in 
such  a  case,  made  no  part  of  their  medical  treat- 
ment ?  The  cure,  however,  was  not  an  unnatural 
one,  although  supematurally  suggested;  for  mo- 
dem practitioners  agree,  tliat  figs  are  employed 
with  success,  in  ripening  imposthumes,  healing  ul-* 
cers  and  quinsy  ;  and  it  is  presumable  that  Heze- 
kiah had  some    such  disease,    though   Scripture 
makes  no  particular  mention  of  it.   Prideaux,  how* 
ever,*  heightens  the  danger,  by  making  it  thfe  pes- 
tilence ;  and  the  boil  he  complained  of,  to  have 
been  a  pestilential  boil ;  but  on  what  authority  I 
know  not.  We  are  ignorant  how  far  the  knowledge 
of  this  cure  of  so  illustrious  a  person  might  extend  ; 
but  the  application  of  fig's  to  boils  and  tumours  was 
well  known  to  the  heathen  physicians  of  later 
times.^    This  case,  therefore,  of  Hezekiah,  indi- 
cates three  things :  1st,  The  very  limited  knowr 
ledge  which  the  Jewish  physicians  had  of  diseases. 
3d,  That  though  God  can  cure  by  a  miracle,  he 

•  Connex.  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
.  ^  Thm  Piinj,  Hitt  Nat  xiiii.  7,  tells  m,  "  Folia^  et,  qam  nam  m^. 
turuere,  ficij,  Btrumifi  illinuntur,  omnibiiflque  quife  emolieDda  sunt  di«- 
catiendave;"  and  CehuB,  y.  11^  observes,  "  Ad  discutienda  ea>  que  in 
corporis  parte  aHqua  ooiermt,  nuoime  posaont  ficos  arid«." 
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also  gives  sagacity,  to  discover  and  apply  the  most 
natural  remedies ;  and  Sd,  That  when  the  days  of 
man  are  to  be  prolonged,  means  are  used  to  accom- 
plish it :  for  Hezekiah,  who  expected  nothing  but 
death,  had,  in  consequence  of  this  cure,   and  the 
declaration  of  God,  fifteen  years  added  to  his  life. 

The  Psalmist*  mentions  two  diseases  with  which 
the  Jews  and  other  eastern  nations  were  sometimes 
visited,  viz.  the  stroke  of  the  sun,  and   lunacy. 
*f  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,   nor  the 
moon  by  night'*    When  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
Jewish  atmosphere  and  its  phenomena,*  some  re- 
marks will  be  made  on  the  first  of  these  ;  I  shall 
here,  therefore,  only  attend  to  the  last     Experi- 
ence tells  us,  that  the  moon  hath  an  effect  on  those 
of*  a  nervous  habit,  and  that  persons  labouring  un- 
der mental  derangement,  are  more  than  ordinarily 
affected  when  the  moon  is  either  new  or  at  the  full. 
Might  not  this  have  been  the  case  in  a  greater  de- 
gree in  Judea,  where  the  general  habit  was  more 
relaxed?  And  might  there  not,  therefore,  have  been 
historical  truth,  as  well  as  poetical  allusion,  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist?  Indeed,  we  find  lunatics 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

Anointing  with  oil  was  another  custam,  ancient- 
ly in  use  in  certain  diseases.  Thus  Rabbi  Simeon, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  permitted  Rabbi  Meir  to  min- 
gle wine  and  oil,  and  to  anoint  the  sick  on  the  sab- 
bath ;  and  he  himself  was  once  sick,  and  they 
spqght  to  do  so  to  him,  but  he  permitted  them  not. 
In  one  of  their  traditions,  anointing  on  the  sabbath 
is  permitted.  Thus  if  the  head  ache,  or  if  a  scall 
come  upon  it,  he  anoints  it  with  oil.     And  else- 

^  Pa.  cxxi.  6.  >  Part  xii.  sect.  3. 
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^where  it  is  said,  **  If  he  be  sick,  or  Have  a  scall 
upon  his  head,  he  anoints  according  to  the  man- 
ner." '^    These  traditions,  then,  show  that  anoint- 
ing with  oil  was  accounted  a  remedy  for  cutaneous 
diseases,  or  for  boils  which  might  have  occasioned 
sickness ;  and  that  its  intention  was  to  lubricate  the 
part  ;  but  the  practice  was  apt  to  be  abused,  for  it 
yras  very  common  for  the  Jews  to  use  charming 
^nd  anointing  together.     Thus,  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  we  are  told  that  a  man  who  charmed,  put 
oil  upon  his  head  and  charmed — ^that  they  charmed 
for  ah  evil  eye,  serpents,  scorpions,  &c — and  that 
they  even  charmed  over  sick  persons  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Pandira.**  The  apostle  James,  therefore,*'  cor- 
rects this  abuse,  and  turns  what  is  profitable  in  it  to  a 
good  purpose ;  for  he  says,  "  Is  any  sick  among 
you  ?  Let  him  call  (not  tor  the  charmers,  but)  tor 
the  elders  of  the  church,  aiid  let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up."    Not  that  the  anointing 
with  oil  was  more  effectual  in  their  hands  than  in 
those  of  others,  as  to  the  thing  itself,  for  it  was  still 
but  a  medical  application ;  but  it  withdrew  the  pa- 
tients from  applying  to  magicians ;  it  gave  an  op- 
portunity [to  the  elders  to  administer  religious  in- 
struction and  consolation  ;  and,  if  confined  to  the 
primitive  church,  it  might  have  been  one  of  those 
mir^^culous  means  appointed  by  God,  to  show  the  di- 
vinity of  the  doctrines  which  these  elders'  taught. 
Their  duty  was  to  visit  the  sick  at  all  times,  when  in- 

»>  Lightf.  Harm,  of  New  Test.  A.  C.  63. 

b  Ligbtf.  ut  supra.  Other  nations,  besides  the  Jews,  followed  the 
satpe  practice.  Sec  particularly  Henry's  Hist*  of  Ureat  Bricaiiii 
b«)ok  i.  ch.  4.  Surgery  of  the  Druidst  <  Ch.  v.  14. 
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vited  SO  to  do ;  and  if,  in  any  particular  case,  they  fel* 
a  peculiar  afflatus,  which  convinced  them  tibat  th^ 
person  with  whom  they  were  was  a  proper  subject  for 
a  miracle,  they  were  then  to  yield  to  tlie  soggestx^mm, 
to  use  the  appointed  means,  $uad  to  anoint  him 
with  oil,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Cbnst^ 
This  last  sense  is  perfectly  conformable  with  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  and  derives  confirmation,  &stp 
from  the  prayer  of  faith  saving  the  sick ;  secondly^ 
from  the  Lord  recovering,  perhaps  immediately, 
the  person  prayed  for  ;  and,  thirdly,  from  ita  being 
added,  that  if  he  had  committed  sins^  th^se  should 
be  forgiven  him. — The  above  observations  illustrate 
the  words  of  Mark  vi.  IS,  where  it  is  said,  that  tl^ 
twelve  apostles,  when  they  were  sent  out  by  Jeao^ 
on  a  short  itinerancy,  to  preach  the  gospel^  "  cast 
out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil  many  tiiat 
were  sick,  and  healed  them/'     They  cured  many 
demoniacs,  and  feeling  a  peculiar  afflatus  wfaai 
many  sick  persons  were  brought  to  them»    they 
prayed  over  them,  anointing  theni  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  their  prayer  of  faith  wa$ 
immediately  answered,  by  the  perfect  cure  of  those 
for  whom  they  prayed.* 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  name  of  that  disease, 
by  which  Herod  the  Great  died,  but  the  following 
symptoms,  and  method  of  cure,  may  throw  some 
additional  light  on  the  state  of  medicine  among  th^ 
Jews :  "A  fire  glowed  within  him,  which  did  not 
so  much  appear  to  the  touch  outwardly,  as  it  aug- 
mented his  pains  inwardly;  for  it  brought  upon 
him  a  violent  appetite  for  food ;  his  bowels  were 

*  See  a  learned  disserUtion  on  the  sulject  in  Ikenii  JHMerl.  Tlieo* 
log.  torn.  ii.  dissert.  15. 
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iijteerated ;  an  aqueous  and  transparent  Hquor  h^ 

tied  itaeliP  about  his  feet ;  a  like  matter  afflicted  hiifk 

at  the  bottom  of  his  b^lly ;  and  when  he  sat  up* 

right  he  had  a  difficulty  in  breatlnng,  which  wm 

jmry  loadisome  on  account  of  its  stench ;  and  h» 

had  convulsions  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  which  de^ 

bilitated  him  in  an  unsufferable  degree.*'     Such  ig 

ih^  account  which  is  given  of  his  case  by  Josephus/ 

The  disease  seems  to  have  been  diabetes,  endiftg 

in  drc4)sy.    And  the  method  of  core  prescribed 

was,  £rst  to  drink  and  bathe  in  the  hot  Wells  at 

CaUirrhoe,  beyond  Jordan^  and  when  these  had 

not  the  desired  effect,  the  physicians  bathed  bint 

in  a  vessel  fiill  of  oil,  which  had  nearly  cost  hud 

hislife.^ 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  Antiochus  jE^i^ 
{^nes,  and  Herod  Agrippa,  who  killed  James 
with:  the  sword,  both  died  of  worms  j^  but  theijr 
case  i^  accounted  a  judgment  of  God,  on  account 
of  their  impiety  and  persecuting  spirit,— We  maj 
add  from  Buxtorff,  that,  notwithstanding  iheii  nxir 
merous  purifications,  the  Jews  were  a^icted  with 
various  diseases,  besides  these  already  mentioned^ 
viz.  mori,  vari,  ecthyma,  sacer  ignis,  comitialjtt 
morbus^  pestilentia,  &c. ;  that  they  had  no  great 
knowledge  of  physic,  and  that  their  treatment  con^ 
sisted  either  in  magical  charms,  the  most  simple  in* 
ternal  remedies,  cnt external  applications/'^    It  will 

>  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  ^  In  his  Wars  of  the  Jews^  i.  33^  JosephU9 

cecounte  the  symptoms  somewhat  differently^  hat  the  method  c(  sure 
is  the  same.  «  ^  Maocah^  is.  5^10.  Aets  vii.  23.  Cralerius,  wh# 
ruled  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  empire^  after  the  ahdicatipu 
of  Diocle&ian^  and  so  cruelly  persecuted  the  Christians^  was  smitten 
with  the  same  disease,  A.  D.  310;  as  was  also  Huneric,  the  Vimdlil, 
the  dreadful  penecutor  of  the  western  Christians,  A.  D.  485.  (Mik* 
ner's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  cent.  iv.  ch.  J ;  cent.  v.  /ch.  11.) 

^  Synag.  Judaic,  cap.  iS. 
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be  in  the  recollection  of  the  classical  scholar,  diat 
the  physicians  of  Homer  were  ratlier  surgeons  than 
physicians.  And  Josephus,  in  bis  account  of  his 
own  life,  tells  us  of  one  Joseph,  the  son  of  a  female 
physician ;  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  the  medical  art  had  made  no  great  progress  in 
Judea  in  his  days. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  connected 
with  the  present  subject,  which,  although  an  ano- 
maly, ought  not  to  be  overlooked ;  I  mean  the  re- 
iharkable  cases  of  demoniacal  possession  which 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  These  have,  indeed, 
been  denied  by  some  authors  ;  and  attempts  faaire 
been  made  to  account  for  them,  either  as  the  e£r 
fects  of  natural  disease,  or  the  influence  of  imagi* 
nation  on  persons  of  a  nervous  habit  But  the 
following  observations  of  Dr.  CampbeU,  in  his  dis* 
sertations  on  the  gospels,  abundantly  refute  it :  ^<  If 
there  had  be^n  no  more  to  urge,"  says  he,  "  from 
sacred  writ,  in  favour  of  the  common  opinion,  than 
the  name  ^aifiton^oiMmy  or  even  the  phrases  iouiMfm 
f^sfv,  s«SttXX$/y,  &c.,  I  should  have  thought  their 
explanation  at  least  not  improbable ;  but  when  I 
find  inention  ipade  of  the  number  of  d^ons,  in 
particular  possessions;  their  actions  so  expressly 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  man  possessed } 
conversations  held  by  the  former,  in  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  them,  after  their  expulsion ;  and  3C* 
counts  given  how  they  were  actually  disposed  of; — 
when  I  find  desires  and  passions  peculiarly  ascribed 
to  them,  and  similitudes  taken  from  the  conduct 
which  they  usually  observe,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  deny  their  existence,  without  admitting  that  the 
sacred  historians  were  either  deceived  themselves. 
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with  regard  to  tfaem,  or  intended  to  deceive  their 
readers ;  nay,  if  they  were  faithful  historians,  this 
reflection,  I  am  afhdd,  will  strike  still  deeper/** 
Such  are  the  words  of  this  excellent  writer.— *But 
another  question  still  occurs,  viz.  how  it  happened 
that  these  possessions  were  so  frequent  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour,  and  so  tittle  heard  of  afterwards  ? 
The  following  is  offered  as  a  solution.  When  the 
devil  deceived  our  first  parents,  and  thereby  ruined 
their  posterity,  he  was  contented  to  rule  in  their 
minds,  and  by  various  arts,  addressed  to  their  cor^ 
rupt  passions  and  inclinations,  effected  their  destruc- 
tion; but  four  thousand  years'  experience  in  the 
aits  of  seduction  made  him  more  bold.  Having 
extended  his  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world,  he  thought  he  might 
advance  a  step  farther  than  he  had  hitherto  done ; 
and,  accordingly,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
influencing  the  minds,  he  began  to  take  possession 
of  the  bodies  of  men.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  when  Christ  appeared.  He  came  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil.  The  strcmg  man  had  long 
Jcept  the  house,  but  a  stronger  than  he  came  to  cast 
him  out  He  appeared,  therefore,  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  devil  and  his  angels  :  they  were  in  the 
utmost  dread  of  his  power ;  they  instantly  obeyed 
his  mandate,  and  would  have  given  their  testimony 
to  his  exalted  character,  if  he  would  have  permitted 
them.  Here,  then,  do  we  see  the  reason  why 
Christ  delayed  so  long  his  coming.  It  was  to  give 
full  time  for  the  devil  to  establish  his  power  ;  and 
when  that  power  was  at  its  height,  he  destroyed  it. 
Philosophers  had  in  vain  attempted  the  task ;  they 

*  Frclim.  Dissert,  vi.  pari  i.  sect.  10. 
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wielded  the  sword  and  ihe  shield  of  philosopiijr 
against  his  temptations,  and  fondly  hoped,  by  means^ 
of  these,  to  rescue  men  from  hxs  power,  butthe^ 
^^e  disappointed.  Age  after  age  they  lamented 
their  inefficacy,  and  longed  fiff  a^  person  divind|}^ 
commissioned,  to  dispel  the  clouda  of  ignorance^ 
break  the  bands  of  sinful  desire,  and  introduce  a 
new  era  of  knowledge  and  happiness  among  men/ 
Their  wish  has  been  granted ;  Jesus  has  appeared^ 
and  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by 
his  gospel. 

We  cannot  close  this  short  account  of  the  state 
of  medicine  in  Judea,  without  adverting  to  the  vast 
advantage  which  that  science  has  acquired  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  That  divine  religion 
has  dispelled  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  wfaicfa 
had  so  long  shackled  the  human  mind;  taught 
tihe  value  of  health  and  life  to  beings  who  were 
acting  for  eternity ;  and  led  to  operations  on  iini 
living  subject,  and  dissections  of  the  dead.  To  the 
came  benevolent  source  may  we  refer  all  those 
icharitable  institutions^  which  constitute  the  glory 
•of  modem  times  ;  and  the  numerous  hospitals 
•which  are  every  where  opened  for  the  reoep* 
tion  of  the  diseased  and  unfortunate.  They  were 
unknown  to  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  are  still  strangers  to  those  lands  where  the 
light  of  the  gospd  hath  never  shone.  Their  incal- 
culable utility  is  confined  to  Christendom,  bemg 
the  fruit  of  that  humanity  which  the  gospel  recom- 
mends. 

•  Besides  the  usual  aathorities  quoted  in  support  of  this  tnitb  by 
Lndner  and  otbers^  tee  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Second  Aldfaiadcs 
of  PUto«  and  the  observation  with  which  he  concludes  the  fable  of 
the  Golden  Age. 
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Treatment  of  the  Dying  and  Dead. 

Tbe  faoiiTB  for  Tiaidng  the  sick ;  oondact  of  Tisitors.  Dsring  penonk 
addreaaed  their  children  and  relationt ;  made  their  latter  will.  ^ 
strange  castom  of  changing  tl^  name  of  the  dying  person.  After 
death  the  nearest  relation  kissed  the  deceased,  and  closed  his  eyes ; 
the  other  relations  tore  their  upper  garment ;  spectators  tore  thein 
only  a  hand-breadth  ;  women  hired  to  cry ;  minstzeis ;  Sir  J<^ 
Chardin'a  account  of  their  lamentations.  The  dead  body  washed ; 
wrapt  in  spices;  bound  in  grave-clothes;  laid  in  an  upper  chamber. 
The  Egyptian  method  of  embalming.  The  persons  employed  about 
«  dead  body  accounted  unclean.  Funerals^  either  public  or  private; 
insignia  suited  to  the  person's  character  laid  qu  the  coffin ;  hired 
mourners;  Dr.  Shaw's  account  of  them  ;  minstrels  st  the  funerat; 
ceremonies  at  the  grave :  the  sittings  and  -standings  in  their  return 
to  the  house ;  seven  of  these ;  moiuning  for  the  dead  either  exHa- 
ordinary  by  lamentations,  tearing  the  hair^  cutting  their  bodies^ 
&c.  or  ordinary,  by  tears,  tearing  the  upper  garment,  covering  the 
lip.  Entertainment  after  the  teieral.  The  ordinary  mourning 
before  the  funeral ;  for  the  first  three  days  after ;  for  the  mtxX  feoi; 
for  the  remaining  twenty-three.  Funerals  of  children  ;  cemeteries 
always  without  cities ;  potter's  field ;  public  burying  place ;  regu- 
lations concerning  them.  Mvate  burying  places;  the  tomb  of 
Nimtod ;  Rachel's  sepulchre ;  Joseph'a  soroa  ;  Isaiah's  and  David's 
tombs ;  Absalom's  pillar;  Esther's,  Ezekiel's^  and  Dam'el's  tombs; 
tombs  of  Hosea,  Jonah,  Zecharias,  and  Lazarus.  Sepulchres  of 
families  commonly  in  caves ;  these  described ;  tomb  of  Lazarus-; 
tombs  of  the  Judges ;  sepulchral  monument  over  the  Macoabfetfn 
family  ;  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel ;  money  said  to 
have  been  in  David's  sepulchre  examined ;  all  the  sepuldires 
white- washed  on  the  1 6th  of  the  12th  month ;  garnishing  sq>ul- 
chrea  accounted  meritorious.  The  written  nvnintaine  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai.  Two  Hebrew  epitaphs ;  the  bodies  of  criminals 
left  without  burial.  Testamentary  deeds  of  the  Jews.  Their 
ideas  of  a  fUture  state. 

1.  Treafynent  while  dying. — ^Visiting  the  sick 
was  enjoined  to  be  neither  ijii  the  three  morning, 
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nor  in  the  three  evening  hours,  from  motives  of 
delicacy  and  convenience  for  the  distressed ;  and 
when  people  went,  they  commonly  said,  **  God 
pity  you,  and  all  the  sick  among  the  Israelites.'^ 
If  the  person  in  distress  was  dangerously  ill,  either 
the  friends,  or  some  Rabbi,  discoursed  with  him 
on  subjects  suited  to  his  situation ;  and  if  near 
death,  they  had  a  formula  for  the  confession  of  sin, 
which  is  given  by  Buxtorff :"  for  they  considered 
.a  natural  death  as  the  expiation  of  all  his  sins ;  a 
doctrine  which,  although  it  might  soothe  the  pa- 
tient, was  of  dangerous  tendency  to  his  eternal  in- 
terests. At  the  approach  of  death,  the  dying  per- 
son assembled  his  children  around  his  bed,  and 
blessed  them ;  well  knowing  that  the  heart  was 
then  susceptible,  and  that  the  instructions  of  a 
dying  parent  might  be  remembered,  when  his 
body  was  mouldering  in  the  grave.  The  patient 
then,  also,  if  not  formerly,  made  his  will,  bequeath- 
ing his  property  equitably  among  his  children,  and 
if  he  was  rich,  he  gave  legacies  to  the  poor,  for 
the  endowment  of  schools,  and  for  the  erecting  of 
synagogues.  They  had  a  strange  custom,  of  chang* 
ing  the  name  of  the  person  before  he  died,  the  rea- 
,  son  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  following  prayer : 
^*  O  God,  take  pity  on  JV,  and  restore  him  to  his 
former  health ;  let  him  be  called  henceforth  O ; 
let  him  be  glad  in  his  new  name,  and  let  it  be  con- 
firmed to  him.  Be  pleased,  we  entreat  thee,  O 
God,  that  this  change  of  name  may  abolish  all  the 
hard  and  evil  decrees  against  hini,  and  destroy  the 
broad  sentence.  If  death  be  decreed  upon  N'  (his 
former  name,)  it  is  not  decreed  upon  O  (his  present 

«  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49. 
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one.)  If  an  evil  decree  was  made  against  N,  lo^ 
this  hour  he  is  another  man,  a  new  creature,  and, 
like  a  child,  bom  to  a  good  life  and  length  of  days*" 
In  the  prospect  of  death,  the  patient  was  never  left 
alone,  that  he  might  receive  advice  and  every  aU 
tendance ;"  and  when  about  to  expire,  the  nearest 
relation,  or  dearest  friend,  closed  his  eyes  and  kiss« 
ed  him*  Hence  Philo,  when  relating  Jacob's  com-^ 
plaints  on  the  unexpected  death  of  Joseph,  makes 
him  say,  that  **  he  will  not  have  the  comfort  of 
closing  his  eyes,  and  giving  him  the  last  embrace  j'f 
a  custom  also  among  the  heathens,  as  is  evident 
from  the  quotations  given  below.^ 

2.  Treatment  between  the  deaOt  andjuneral. — 
When  the  person  had  breathed  his  last,  the  nearest 
relations  tore  their  upper  garment  from  head  to 
foot,  but  the  spectators  tore  only  about  a  hand- 
breadth  in  length,  on  the  left  side,""  which  was  also 
a  heathen  practice/  Immediately  upon  the  de? 
cease,  dismal  cries  were  raised  by  the  people  in  the 
house,  and  their  neighbours,  who  thronged  in  on 
hearing  of  the  event.*  And  at  the  death  of  those 
in  better  condition,  women  were  hired  to  howl,  and 

*  Buxtorff,  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49. 

b  ._  Extremus  ti  quis  super  halitm  errat. 

Ore  l^am.  VirgiL  An.  iv.  684. 

Soapite  te  saltern  moriar,  Nero^  in  mea  oonde 

Lumina,  et  exciplas  hanc  animam  ore  pio. 

Livia  apud  AlbiBoyanmu. 

Hsrentemque  animam  non  triatia  in  on  marid 

Tranatulit.  Statiua. 

c  Buxtorff,  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49.  The  high  pnest  tore  his  below, 
and  a  common  priest  above.  (Mishna,  Tractat.  de  Jndicum  Doen- 
mends,  cap.  iiL  sect.  5.) 

d  ___.  It  scissft  vestc  Latinus> 
Coi^ugis  attonitua  fatis.  VirgU.  Mn,  xii.  609^  610. 

•  Mark  calls  it  ^»C«»,  a  tumult,  cfa.  ▼.  38. 
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aing  dolefiil  ditties,  in  which  honourable  mentiaa 
was  made  of  the  age,  beauty,  strength,  oourage,, 
virtues,  and  actions  of  the  deceased,*  with  the  in-- 
tendon  of  increasing  the  sorrow  of  the  a£9icted  re-i 
ktions  ;^  and  minstrels'"  were  employed  to  acccHnpany 
1]iem  with  instruments  of  music/    But  what  kinds 
of  lamentations  these  were,  will  be  best  understood 
by  the  following  extract  from  Sir  John  Chardin's 
manuscript  observations,   as  quoted  by  Hanner. 
'^*  I  was  lodged,  in  the  year  I676,  at  Ispahan,  in 
Persia,  near  the  royal  square.    The  mistress  of  the 
house  next  mine  died  at  that  time  in  the  ni^t» 
The  moment  she  expired,  all  the  family,  to  the 
number  of  25  or  SO  people,  set  up  such  a  furious 
cry,  that  I  was  quite  startled*    These  cries  con- 
tinued a  long  time,  and  then  ceased  all  at  once. 
They  began  again  at  day-break,  as  suddenly,  and 
in  concert     It  is  this  suddenness  which  is  so  ter* 
lifying,  together  with  a  greater  shrillness  and  loud* 
tiess  than  one  can  easily  imagine.**    In  Barbaiy 
iliey  term  this  screaming  wauUiah  woo^  because  it 
consiste  in  the  repetition  of  that  word. 
-    But  let  us^  attend  to  their  care  of  the  corpse. 
The  firsts  thing  done  was  to  extend  the  body  on  a 
cloth,  on  the  floor  or  table,  with  the  face  covered, 
and  to  wash  \V  with  a  warm  infusion  of  camomile 
flowers  and  dried  roses/    That  was  done  for  two 
reasons ;  to  restore  life  if  suspended,  and  to  make 
the  perfumes  enter  the  pores  mc»-e  easily.'    Women 

•  Acto  ix.  39.  *  Jer.  ix,  17,  IS. 

«  Mfltth.  ix.  23.    Joseph.  Bello  Jnd.  lib.  iii. 
'  Macnight's  Hann.  sect.  35.        •Acts  ix.  37. 
'  Buxtorfi;  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  4f». 
s  Corpuftqne  lavant  frigendt  et  ung^unt 

Virgil.  JSn.  y\.  S19. 
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Hftte  the  peiBons  formerly  employed  in  that  c^flbe  ; 
and  hence  the  two  Marys  went  to  the  sepulchre  0(f 
oar.  Lord  ;*  biit  afterwards  it  was  diought  mote 
decorous  to  employ  persmisof  the  same  sex.  When 
the  washing  of  the  corpse  was  completed^  it  wag 
bud  on  a  table,  all  the  vents  were  diut  up,  and  the 
process  of  embalming  commenced ;  but  the  em^ 
bdming  was  difierent,  according  to  the  rank  or 
vanity  of  the  deceased.  The  most  common  way 
was  to  anoint  the  body  with  a  solution  of  some  odo^ 
lilerous  drugs>  and  wrap  it  in  linen  ;  but  to  peitpnt 
hf  affluence,  spices  in  great  abundance  were  usedi 
Thus  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus^  be^ 
e^se  €ti^y  were  wealthy,  and  wished  to  do  honour 
tip  Jesus,  wrapped  his  body  in  a  linen  cloth,  with  a 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  myrrh  and  lign  ak>efl( 
which  was  said  to  be  the  manner  of  the  Jews  t^ 
bury  \^  not  that  they  all  employed  So  many  spioes^ 
but  thereby  impljring  that  they  merely  wrapt-  the 
body  in  spices,  and  did  not  embowel  it*  The  two 
iMarys,  not  knowing  what  w:as  done  by  these  worthy 
]Q[ien,  and  never  suspecting  a  resurrectioii,  had 
^so  prepared  spices  and  ointments.''  After  the 
fMrashing  with  water  and  embalming,  the  body 
iras  bound  up  in  grave-clothes,  and  laid  in  an 
upper  chamber*  "^^  The  shrouds  were  either  8im*> 
pie.  or  magnificent*,  acceding  to  circumstances ( 

•and    sometimes    they    retained    their    <»rdiiuury 

•>«.p«  ......         .  ,. 

*  Mark  xvi.  1.  *>  John  xix.  39^  40.  It  is  to  this  ihftt  our  Sar 
vjouT  alludes,  when  he  says  of  the  woman  who  poured  the  alahasler 
hmL  of  ointment  on  his  head,  ^  that  she  eame  aforeha^d  io  anoint 
his  hody  with  myrrh  to  the  hurying :"  fuf^iem  gum  r»  emfm  ui  m  tiv«« 
fmefm,   Afarl:  xi'r«  8.  «  Lnkexxiii.  6$,  <  Aets  iz.  ST. 

«  Like  Penelope's  web^  which  was  intended  as  a  shroad  for  Laertes, 
Odyss.  ii.  99. 
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clothes  t  or  were  buried  in  a  shroud  of  their  <viim 
preparing. ' 

j§ut  although  embalming,  by  being  wrapt  in 
spiceSy  was  the  usual  way  of  the  Jews  to  bury^  it 
was  not  the  only  one ;  for  they  also  embowelledy 
in  .the  manner  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  (common 
way  of  doing  it  was  this  :  The  body  was  given  to 
the  embalmer9,  who  first  took  out  the  brain  and 
entrails,  and  washed  them  in  palm  wine,  impr^- 
nated  with  strong  astringent  drt^ ;  after  which 
they  began  to  anoint  the  body  with  oU  of  cedar, 
myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  cassia,  and  this  lasted  thirty 
days.    They  next  put  it  into  a  solution  of  nitre  for 
forty  days  longer,  so  that  they  allowed  seventy 
days  to  complete  the  embalming ;  after  which  they 
wound  it  up  in  swathes  of  linen,  besmeared  with 
gum.    Being  then  able  to  resist  putrefiiction,  it 
was  delivered  to  the  relations,  inclosed  in  a  paper 
or  wooden  figure,  somewhat  resembling  a  coffin, 
and  laid  in  the  catacombs  or  cav^  belonging  to  the 
family.^    Thevenot  says,  that  <<  the  mummy  he 
examined  had  above  a  thousand  ells  of -filleting 
about  the  body,  besides  what  was  wrapped  about 
the  head."*"    The  ancient  Jewish  method  seema  to 
resemble  the  modern  eastern  practice,  however, 
rather  than  the  ancient  Egyptian,  which,  accordiBg 
to  Dr.  Perry,  ^  consists  in  wrapping  up  the  body  in 
two,  three,  or  piore  different  sorts  pf  s^tufi^  accovdr 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased,  with 
spices  intermixed. 

The  quantity  Nicodemus  brought  for  our  Lord, 

«  BaiDage'8  Hist  and  Relig.  of  the  Jews,  book  ^.  ch.  33. 
b  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap,  86,  87,  88.        «  Part  i.  p.  137. 
d  Page  «47. 
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^iiiyaJlugcrthafiapwecUul;  biitth4  Iwger th^qnotb 
lilyp  the  gcwter  t|ie  htmojur:*  atid  AtaTs  bedjtf 
qpif^/waa  profui9e;£[>r  the  sUtq^  i^ea^on,^  ^hiltt 
{>Hi^u^  of  od(t<ii9  !for  kingn  is  e^oemly  ilieQljpMfi 
^y  J^ilQiniAb.''-rJod6pbus  informs  U9  of  tbq  m^tbi>d 
by;  wbiCfb  tbey  preserved  bodies  from  putrefacttoi^ 
I9UI  they  0OQld  bd  biu^ed  in  tbe  family  vault^^  til 
jdHbich.they  be^tongefd.  For  he  tella  us,  db^  <<  Am 
9tC|btil|isr  wais  jt^ken  off  by  poAson  which  had. been 
given  him  by  one  of  Pompey's  paity,  afid  for  ;» 
long  t»ne  had  not  so  much  aa  a  funeral  voik^ 
9afed  hiin»  in  bis  own .  country ;  but  bis  dead  body 
\^  above  grwnd  pr^s^rved  .in  honey,  uatiliit  w49 
e^nt  to.  the  Jews  by  An  tony,  in  orde?  to.be  bi;fi$4 
in  the  royal  sepulchres/'*  ./ 

i  Tbose  Who  wer^  0liiga||^  in  preparing  th*  body 
forjmriat,  were  considered,  ceremonially  uifdeail 
ibr  seven  days ;  the  first  three  more  so  thiln  tfai^ 
jTimaining  four ;  and  on  the  last  of  the  first,  three 
di$ys>  they  were  sprinkled  with-  watery  in  .WbieU 
N^ete  some  oC  die /ashes  of  the  red  heifer*!.  Af> 
«Dfdin|;  to  Sir  Jk4m  Cbardin^  hoW^ever,  the :  P«i[^ 
mf»  cirry.  matter^  farther,  idleir  the  death  of  Umic 
Igggh  for. they.  disj^Aee  (mi^FOul)  tbd  ^ysmmt 
mi.  a^(4pgei$i';  the:  first  foe  not  hAYVBig  drfvjsa 
'w»9y  deatby.  ind  th^  seoond  for  not  bating  jmt 

•      ■  -  '  r  •  • 

,        .      -  .       •  ^  .  r  »  •      » 


,  ^8Chnm.xvi«  li» 


.  •  Joe^h.  ABtiq.  lib.  xy. 

'^^  l)|ntti«  xk*  ^ld«  nie  tu&aam liid  the  liiiae  1^  M  to  i&6  #CC 
fikment  of  a  dead  body ;  for  aftay  th^'fa^fiylaf.Mi^w^,  »piSi<> 
ymi%  round  to  pmrify  tbe^atteadaQti. 

*  Idem  \d  locioa  pur&  arcumtolit  undft, 
.     '  BpargoM row leW et imm4» WKekolfa^;      —      '"^  '*-•' 
Ltwiftiivttvie;?igDft  dixitya  nirrippiiiii  l»<rt»>'  '  _■ 

vot.  IK  2  k; 


t  >  t 
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4tct«d  i*u  And  U  v«y  ifigemMuiy  caogii^unai^ 
that  Daidii  had  beeti  displaced,  or  ittaio<K#rf»  «l 
liie  dibath  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  -^Ineh  ¥M»  tte  tern* 
M»  why  he  was  unknown  to  Belshassiar  the  mM, 
hot  Weil  knowti  to  the  queen  Ms  motbw»  wllo  had 
•Mn  him  fi<eq&ently,  and  knew  his  worth,  in  the 
dayi  erf  Nebuchadne^zaf,  her  busbandi*^^— JVam 
the  tiftie  that  the  corpse  was  shrouded,  unA  tAken 
to  an  upper  chamber,  it  lay  upon  a  bed  till  die 
time  of  burial,  and  was  either  in  greater  of  Um 
etato,  according  to  cLrcutnstancea.  If  poor,  it  lay 
t^on  a  plain  bed,  in  an  open  coflin  oi^  b'  '  *  '^ 
]rich,r  in  a  miignificent  coflbt,  upon  a  s 
bted,  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  chose  to 
visit  it 

tarlal  arrived,  whic^  was  <MMkimonly  withki  twenty- 
feor  hours  aflter  deMh,  the  rektioms  end  friands 
W9te  the  attondants  ^  bat  if  «be  person  deeMMid 
lad  been  a  pUMic  or  hi|fhly  bdoved  di^vacte%  the 
€Dfaipimy  was  vefy  numerous*  The  tiidMr  «if  Nihi 
toaci  mii4$h  people  of  the  €ity  at  Ih6  &nend  tif  IfSr 
wm:^  At  the  bttdel  of  a  Ilabbi,  some  bookft  w«re 
ifenitMqiJ^  fadd  uponthi^oi0ffin}*taiditwi8raeir(Mi^ 
«d  houMMble  Pu  fk  wArrtor  to  be  bwikd  in-it^ 
«ofiri''  but  a  peMenf^ying  tttider  the^seMMiWi^ttf' 
excommunication,  had  a  stone  upon  the  bier,  or  a 
stone  tHrown  into  the  grave,  to  show  that  he  was 
JK^y  of  death,  because  he  applied  not  to  have 
«lia  wirtam*  iie^ovfd;    • 

The  near  relations  held  the  pall,  or  kept  tieir 
stations  near  tbe  corpse  j  endues  a  m#rk  of  respect, 
the  bod y  ^#as  aomMimei  cjmmd  btr  the  company 

'a  paniel  ?.  ioUu.  »  Lvkeriu  19.  «  Eitk.  xxxii.  97. 
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iABUOoesstDti.*    Alt  finr  this  hired  tnourners,  thejr 

W^re  of  two  kinds ;  women  who  uttered  dolefui 

sMads)  and  thoM  who  (flayed  oin  instnimenta  of 

mnemc.    The  women  faired  to  mourn  had  dishe^ 

t^ed  hftir,  open  bosoms^  and  a  partictdar  tone  of 

YOice  refoarkaMy  mited  to  draw  tears»    We  sfadL 

besi  nnderftland,  however,  the  ancient  practice^  by 

iUtehdiiig  to  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Shaw, 

whan  describing  the  Moorish  funerals.    *^  Theife 

are  several  women^*^  says  he,  '*  hired  to  act  on 

these  lugubrious  ocb&lions,  who,  like  the  Pneficae^ 

or  mourning  women  of  old,  are  skilful  in  Itoienta« 

tion,.^  and  great  mistresses  of  these  melancholy  ex^ 

presttons  (that  is,  as  he  had  before  remariced,  of 

eidling  out  for  several  times  together,  idOf  Ak>,  Mo, 

ki  a  de^  and  hollow  tone,  with  several  ventri^ 

^Ouis  sighs) ;  and  indeed,  they  perform  their  parts 

with  such  proper  sounds,  gestures,  and  commo^ 

fion%  that  they  rarely  fiul  to  work  up  the  assembly^ 

inib  M&ie  laxtraprdinary  pitch  of  thoughtftilnesa 

al^  MifOW^'^^^-fiut  befaides  thete  hired  voices,  fbey 

hitd  dA6  ttMd  instruments.    Josephus*^  tells  ip, 

^t  n^atiy  hired  pipers  (avhtra^^  the  Very .  word 

Med  iti  Matth.  hi.  9S,  and  translated  n^instrels,) 

fed  tbe  Way  in  these  waitings.    Even  die  pborefct 

Ibradite,  when  his  wife  died,  had  two  ptpeis  and 

Mui  wMdaOy  «o  make  lamentation.    The  rich  had 

'  4Biaii||B,teokt.  di«9l.  ^AmgiT.lS^ 

(  Tiit»1«»  p*  a49«  The  word  mXm3iml$9rmt,  Hied  bj  Mark,  (▼•  3S.) 
wlieh  qpttiung  of  the  wailing  at  the  heuae  of  the  ruler  oT  the  aybl^ 
gb£^,  im  the  death  of  hot  daughter,  heara  a  alrong  na^mfAiiMa  W 
itta-lM,  &c^  fro,  of  tbe  modem  Moofi.  It  originally  denotM  «ht 
flboiit  af  the  aaldiera,  when  mahing  into,  oi:  engaged  in  the  lieat  of 
iha  iMittle,  and  waa  afWrwarda  tranaferred  to  the  exceaaite  wallinffor 
tbedaadr  4 De  BtDo,  lib.  " 
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iBore,  according  to  their  dignitf.''  'We  lunre  an 
ihstance  both  of  singing  men  and  siogiiig  woiiim» 
lamenting  for  Josial^  the  king  of  Judab,  in  2  Chroo. 
xxxv.  S5 ;  and  the  following  extract  from  Joae* 
phus's  account  of  his  own  life»  will  show  that  the 
allusion  of  our  Sanour,  to  the  amusements  of  diil« 
dren,  in  mock  funeral  processions,  was  founded  in 
truth.     "  The  people  of  Tiberias,"  says  he,  **  at 
the  sight  of  me,  came  running  out  of  the  city  per« 
petualiy,  and  abused  me  greatly ;  nay,  their  mad- 
ness went  to  that  height,  that  they  made  a  bier  Ibr 
me,  and  standing  around  it,  they  mourned  over  me 
in  the  way  of  sport,  and  I  could  not  but  be  myaelf 
in  a  {feasant  humour  at  the  sight  of  their  madnen*'* 
When  arrived  at  the  sqiulchre,  they  said,  *'  Bless- 
ed be  God,  who  formed  thee,  fed  thee,  preserved 
thee,  and  has  taken  away  thy  life.    O  dead  I  He 
knows  the  number  of  thy  members^  and  ahall  ooe 
day  restore  thy  life.    Blessed  be .  he  who  takea 
away  life  and  restores  it."    They  then  placed  the 
Qoflin  on  the  ground,  walked  round  it  seven  times, 
repeated  a  prayer, .  and  sometimes  'an  oniti^iQ,  re- 
counting his  virtues:   after  which,   the  relatiiioa 
threw  a  handful  of  earth  upon  the  bier ;  and  in 
Iklaces  where  burial  was  used,  after  the  present 
toanner  6^  inhutnatidn,  they  fitted  up  the  :^ve, 
dmsigning  the  dust  of  their  relatton  to  tibe  dusfc 
of  death.     Coffins  were  not  in  general  use  in  Ju« 
dea ;  nor  are  they  general  even  at  pitea^nt  in  the 
East-    They  were  very  ancient,  indeed,  in  Egypt 
among  the  great,   and,  were  made  of  sycamore 
wood,  or  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  formed  by  fold* 
ing  and  gluing  cloth  together  a  number  of  times, 

•  LIghtfooi's  Heb.  and  Tmhn.  Iter,  on  MaUh«  viii.  2% 
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which  were  curiously  plastered^  and  then  painted; 
wkh  hieroglyphics.*  But  in  Judea  they  6eem  to, 
have  been  cont^ited  with  wrapping  the  body  closely 
in  spices,  and  carrying  it,  like  the  widow  6f  Nain's 
son,  in  a  tra^y  bier,  or  coffin,  to  be  laid  in  the  scr 
polchre;  or,  if  poor,  it  was  tumbled  into  the. 
grave,  and  the  bier  or  coffin  brought  back  for  fur^ 
theruse.  Hence  a  coffin  to  Joseph  was  looked 
upon  as  an  honour.  ^ — ^Before  leaving  the  church* 
yard,  the. modern  Jews  each  pluck  up  three  hand- 
fuls  of  grass,  and  throwing  it.  behind,  tl^m  say^ 
''  They  shall  flourish  like  the  grass  of  the  eatth/" 
They  also,  in  some  places,  throw  dust  on  theii: 
heads,  and  say,  ^  We  shall  follow  thee  as  the  order 
of  nature  shall  require."  ^ 

At  a  fimeral,  there  were  no  salutations,  and 
when  they  retired,  then  began  the  sittings  and 
standings,  as  they  were  called,  by  which  the  comr 
pany  comforted  the  relations.  The  number  of 
persons  who  composed  the  minimum  in  this  duty 
was  ten ;  but  it  might  be  as  many  more  as  pleased.* 
The  common  number  consisted  of  all  the  company^ 
sad  the  custom  was,  at  each  sitting  and  standings 
for  tibe  relations  to  sit,  and  the  company  to  stand 
round  them  and  weep  aloud.  Between  the  grave 
and  the  house  Mrere  seven  c^  these  sittings  and 
standings^  and  they  might  not  be  nearer  each  other 
than  what  could  contain  four  cabs  of  seed  \^  which 
.was  fixed  to  be  thirty-three  cubits  and  two  hand- 

*  Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  &%,  137. 

^•Gen.  L  96^    We  have  a  splendid  aeooust  of  Heixxl  the  Grekt'a 
fnoeral  in  Joaephiu,  Antiq.  XTii.  8.    War,  L  38.         *  Ps.  Ixxii.  16. 
'  Baniage,  book  ▼!  ch.  S3.    Buxtorff,  Syoag.  Jud.  cap.  49« 

*  Lig^tfboi's  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Matth.  xxv.  1. 
^  lliiliiuly  Codex  Teritns  do  Dannis,  eapi  vi.  seef.  7. 
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breadtte  broad,  by  ffiSbjr  cobits  kmg:;  pr»  as 
explain  it,  the  distance  between  them  was  T^gufait* 
ed  by  circumstances,  but  the  spaee  allowed  thena 
to  stand  in  waai  of  that  extent,  that  they  migfaifc  aot 
be  interrupted  by  the  persona  who  paaaed.'' 

The  entertainment  of  the  oompiaay  invited  to 
the  funeral  £d  not  precede,  but  Mow  the  aoieBa^ 
nity.    Among  the  heathen  it  was  either  over>  or 
around  the  grave,  ^  but  the  Jews  had  it  at  h<ime« 
This  entertainment  was  commonly  liberal :   they 
drank  two  cups  of  wine  before  it,  five  while  eatkig, 
and  three  after;  at  least,  they  hisui  the  olBfer  of  so 
many/      But  as  this  implied  greater  abimdaooe 
than  was  in  the  power  of  many  to  give,  the  w«nt 
was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  their  iieighbonn, 
both  as  a  mark  of  sympathy,  and  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  return  the  comphmait,  idien 
themselves  should  be  visited  with  a  similar  afflicv 
tion.^    Josephus  observes,*  that  "  Archdain,  adjer 
he  had  lamented  Herod  Ihe  Gnat  seven  Aays^ 
gave  a  magnificent  entertinnment  to  the  people^ 
(iiidq>endently  of  that  usually  given  after  oommoD 
funerals,)  and  that  a  similar  custom  ruined  mai^ 
Jews,  who  were  not  able  to  bear  the  expense  of 
these  feasts,  and  yet  they  would  have  been  ac- 
counted atheists  if  they  had  not" 

4.  Moumiiiff  for  tke  Bead  was  either  extam- 
ordinaiy  or  ordinaiy.  Extmifdiaaiy  mouniiiig 
was  occasicmed  either  by  the  extiaoidinaty  nudt 
or  virtue  of  the  individual,  or  the  extraordinaiy 


*  Lightibot'a  Chovog.  4>«cad  on  Markg  eb.  ix.  pec^  Tx.Wii  B<b« 
fmd  Talin.  Exer.  on  tFobn  xi,  19^  95« 
^  Ec^tts.  XXX.  18,    ToWtiv.  17-    Jer.xvL7, 
«  Lightfo9t>  H«b.  and  Tfa^n.  Exer.  on  MatA.  ix^  9S. 
<i  Jer.  xvi.  7,  $,    Eitefc,  xxiy.  X 7,  SS.       «  Wmi  of  t)ie  f^mjh  ii  U 
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-opDMsed  their  gnef  bjr  kmd  lanientatiBW,  £raB& 

lodes  fHid  gMturtfl,  beating  the  bi?6Mt,»  tMiaog 

•their  hair»  or  cutliag  themselves  \^th  iiistnimeali 

Tlie  weeping  of  Rachel  for  the  loss  of  her  chttdiim 

was   aocompaitied   with   laroentatton   and  gnet 

ilioumiDg.^  And  Job^  on  healing  of  the  dei^  of  aU 

his  sons,  shaved  his  head  and  sat  on  efl^es*''-«P«Ndr 

-wtts  it  nnoomttion,  in  such  afiliptive  cases,  €»  tlis 

«]iear  relations  to  clcrthe  themselves  in  sackdodi, 

-and  put  ashes  on  dieir  heads  t^  wh^st  some  ef 

Ihem  ent  off  their  hao*/  in  the  latw  periods  ef  the 

t  Jewish  eeoBoniy,  a&fl  Ifdd  it  on  the  dead  body  of 

-theb  relatioii,  or  on  the  grave,  in  iaiitatioii  of  Ale 

'  heatkfen,  by  iHiom  di^se  were-  thought  acdeptaUe 

'to  the  M  inferi/-:^In  Ordinary  0a8e$,  however,  tUe 

expressions  of 'grief  were  more  firoderate*    They 

ofonsisted  ocmiifianly  of  tears  and  lamentatioiiit' 

^teorii^  a  part.of  t^e  upper  g^mient;  ^gohig  hare^ 

iiboCed,  and  withoni  any  tire  oh  their  heeds ;  end 

-the  principal  moamer  having  his  lo#er  Up  ^oviseed 

<  with  a  linen  doth,^  as  they  were  woAt  te^  do  to^tbe 

i  dead ;  and  as  the  chief  mourners,  amoog  the  feflts 

in  Barbery,  do  at  this  day.  .  The  leper,  it  ^1  be 

^McoUeefeed,  wes  enjoined  thii  dj^ess,.  ee  beingr  in 

:^someitieasure,  a  dead  per^n«' 

t    Tlie  brdtnaiy  mourning  for  the  dead  WM  dhUi- 

'  ed  into  two  peidods :  the  first  between  tlie  time  of 

^the  cdeath  and  burial,  which   was  called  AMMH, 

J*'-..  ■'  *   ,    ■  •-. 

•  Nahom  u.  7.     ^  Jer.  xxx.  15.  Matth.  ii.  IS*     « Job  i.  90 ;  ii  $» 
<ilf.]3u.5.    Jttdillix.8.    Jv.vitS. 
*Ift.xr.8.:  ifcr.  »tL  e;  xlviiL  ST.    £8ek*Tii.lS. 
'  Homor,  IL  xziii.  135.    Pottai^#  Aatiq.  baok  !▼.  ch*  ^. 
sJer.xxii.tt.    1  Ms0Bib^is.5ni»ei. 
^  SiA.  xxhr.  17.  >  Lerit^  xili.  45. 
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^iM&tt^OT  the  jAommogf:hyinf  of  emitieMiei 

the  Bfecofid  for  thirtj  dilys  after  die  fiuieral,  «n^ 
;pdled  ni^TSK,  ahdiit^     Moses  and  Aaioa  werie 
.Mmnrned  thirty  days  \    and  this  becsipe  ihe  <iT- 
xdiiiary  time.     The  thirty  days  aft^  the  fbaersl 
Jwere  divided  into  thr^e  portioiis;  the  first  three 
^days,  the  next  four  daya»  and  the.  \»9^.  twcntx- 
jthree   days^-^Tbe  first  threie    days  were    calfecl 
'^^  the  days  of  weeping/'  and  were  marked  by  pe- 
.cnliar  signs  of  grief*    The  beds  of  the  houae, 
'where  the  person  died;  wer6  taken  dowB,  or  dis- 
maantled)  as  soon  t^  the  ccirpse  ¥ras  canted  onto'* 

doors.^  The  relations  pr^ared  not  then*  0P31 
rftod  00  the  evioiiig  ai^  the  iun«9»I,  ais  if  iukoo- 
'cemed  about  life:"^  Md  when  retnnifed  to  tfaie 
'house,  noncS  spake  till  the  principal  mouiiier  brolce 
'«Iience.;  hence  the  sikiH^  of  Job's  friends.*  T^ 
^jrelationa  of  the  decea^d*  a]so»  visited  the  gnve 

•very  day, :  during  these  three:  days ;  and  were 
^more  rigid,  as  to  the  things  doiey  were  bound  by 
/thflir  traditions  to  observe.  For,  oft  the  first  of 
'ihem,  it  was  not  lawful  to  wear  their  i^ylactmea; 
rter  eat  holy  things,  or,^  indeed,  any  thing, :  ualeaa 
oth^  health  absolutely  required  it'  fiM  dmmg 
rail,  the  thi^,  they  might  do  no  servile/vi^^  \  and 

if  any  saluted  them,  they  wight  not  return  it— But 
.  the  height  i^  th^  inourning  was  on  the  third  day, 
';  when  all  hope  of  reyivM  was.  lost,  by  the  tnodevt 
.«uirks  of  pjutre&cUotii — ^Tb^y  h^d,  indeed,  ',the 

notion,  like  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  that  man 

«  Ligbtf.  Heb.  and  Tftlm;  Exinr.tm.Mafttlk  ix.  S3..    .' 

^  Nunu  XX.  S9.    DeAjfe.  xxxiv;  Sw       ^  Bumge»  iNwk  y.idb^ia3i 

«  Buxtorff»  Syntg;  Jtfd.  csp;  4^. 

•  Ligbtf.  Heb.  and  Talm.fiXfr^on  Mm  xi.  19,  Sft  .: 

f  £zek.xxiv.  17,  88..  '  .    .:      -    :  ^ 
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:wts  tonipQaed  of  dHiee  piftrts,  viz.  an  intelHgoiit 

jnind»  caUed '4^»  or  4k^  ;  avelttcle/ortiiM;pmi4 

icattedvfi^9r»  the  itniige  or.  aoul;  aad:tbe  gro9$ 

lw>dy»  wfka*    Homer  aUudes  to  tbj8  di^tiiiiptiAib 

.wfaeij  mentipning  the  apfNearance  of  Patrodua'^ 

;»hade^  to  Acbilles  in  a  dream  j*  and  St*  Paul  exr 

pressly  a9aerts  it  in  1  Th^ss.  v.  23«<^-AQcording  to 

their  phiioaophy^    therefore*    the.  sojil  .fluttered 

T<>iiifd  the  body  tiU  the  third  day,  from  its.  great 

jrehietdope'  to  part  with,  its  old  companion^   h\A 

after  that  it  d^l^trted.    .  The  third,  day,  thet^orq^ 

J4iq>riyed  the  reUtions  of  all  hope.^ 

//  '^n^e  n^xt  fi>ur  days  were  called  <<the  daya  of 

la^n^tatJoi)/!    In  the  case  of  Lajsarufi,  the  three 

days  of  weeping  were  ended,  and  the  iSrst  c^  the 

four  days  of  lamentation  begun. — ^And  it  is  worthy 

of  remark,  that  there  is  a  beautiful  gradation  in 

the  resurrections  of  the  dead  performed  by  our 

'  Lord*     The  first  person  whom  be  raised,   viz. 

Jairus's  daughter,  had  been  iii  the  state  of  the  dead 

billy  a  few  hQur8.i — The  second,  hainely,  the  widow 

^  of  iNaa^s  son,  was  raised  sis  his  friends  were  carry- 

•ing  him>  out  to  bprial. — But  when  Jesus  recalled 

'  La29iiis>to  hfe,  he  had  been  in  the  grave  no  leas 

•than  four  days ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  our 

'tray  of  apprehending  things,  his  resurrection  was 

^the  greatest  miracle  of  the  three.     The  whole 

power  of  death  was  accomplished  in  hini,  and  the 

'^hole  power  of  the  resurrection  showed  forth  in 


'•11.  xxiiL  60* 

^  irighif.  Heb.  and  Talm.  £xer.  on  John  xL  19.  39.  Hann.  N.  T. 
sect.  71.  For  the  modems  who  have  treated  of  the  three-fold  dis- 
tinction above  inentioned,  see  Doddridge's  Lectures,  propositioii  iii. 
sGho^um  %  ' 
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ifim,*    During  tbe  tiftt  semm  days  liter  the  ftic 
m^aif  the  beds  coDtimied  dbauaided»'  becaiue  tfaw 
ifhmiiy  8*t  oo  tiie  ground ;   they  neither 
iHx  aaeiiited,  nor  walked  with  sandab,  nor 
^iheir  heads  covwed;  nor  read  the  law,  nor 
nor  Tahniid  ;^  they  ate  no  flesh,  dnuik  no  wine^ 
^except  osk  sabbatfi,  and  refkuned  Hfiom  woridfy 
htinness/    At  tbe  end  of  seven  dbiys  th^  went 
to  the  synagogue,  4o  testify  their  public  substts- 
sion  to  the  dispvxsals  of  pMvidenee^  snd  intreat  of 
•the  Almi^ly  to  sanetify  their  trials*      But  I  amy 
observe,  that  this  custom  of  lamentmg  th^  dead 
sei^e}^  dayS)  was  notpeeuUin'  lo  tbe  Jews;  for  Ovid, 
'4n  speaking  of  CkpbcM  lalnentiilg  his  wife,  says» 

S^j^lem  Umen  iUe  dkbiu 
Sqoalidiu  in  ripa  Cererh  noe  munere  sedit. 
'  Cm  doloniiie  tniini,  k<)u7tDcqae  alimentt  fkere. 

.    .Sq  much  then  ibr  their  mourning  duriii^  the 
i£rat  "weelG-^In  all  tbe  thirty  days»  to  Whidi  their 
cuMoma  extended  ordinary  grief,  they  were  forbid- 
den to  wash,  or  to  wash  so  clean  a^  ordinary;  to 
ishave ;  to  induitge  m  tbe  luxury  of  the  bath ;  to 
iMmmt ;  to  wear  any  clothing  expr^veoif 'joy.  t  ^r 
imm  the  rrat  which  had  bee^i  ma^e  f4>r  tbci  dead. 
:I  ought  to  remark,  h<yvever,  tlmt  there  wete  some 
'  ptfaons  whose  death  was  not  mourned :  vis*  thoae 
who  died  under  the  sentence  of  excoinmunicatrai, 
those  guilty  of  suicide^  apostatesk  atheistSi  iqpi. 
cureans,  and  libertines*'' 

.   ■  Macknight's  Hann.  of  the  Evang.  sect  S9.    We  litre  a  beauti- 
fi|I  eotnmentaiy  on  the  resurrection  of  Lasams,  in  Ptind|id  fliil  s  (p£ 
■pt  Andrewi)  Lectoresin  Divinity^ book i.  di.  5- 
^  Lig|itf.  Eeb.  and  Tafan^iSxer.  on  Jolin  xi.  I9«  95. 
<"  Paanage,  book  v.  ch«  S3.        <i  BoxtorS;  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49. 
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*  Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  funerak  of 
adults;  let  us  next  attend  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
they  bimed  chiUien*  A  child  below  thirty  dayv 
ald^  was  carried  to  the  grave,  under  the  ann  of  a 
woman,  with  two  men  attending,  either  to  witaep 
or  perform  the  last  duties.  A  child  of  thirty  days^ 
and  below  three  years,  was  carried  in  a  little  coffin^ 
in  men's  arms.  But  all  above  three  years,  weve 
carried  in  a  bier  on  men's  shoulders,  widi  many 
people,  who  each,  in  their  turn,  if  occasion  requir* 
ed,  supported  the  bier/ 

5.  Jewisk  SkpHJhkrim  amd  Ikseripli€ms.^-''JCeaiQ^ 
teries  in  Judea  were  always  without  the  citi^ 
From  Levitical  cities  they  were  SOOO  cubits  dis- 
tant, and  from  all  others  a  considerable  space.** 
Buxtorff  says  they  were  fifty  cubits  at  least"" 
Jerusalem  was  the  only  city,  within  whose  walls 
any  individuals  were  ever  buried ;  and  even  these 
were  limited  to  the  family  of  David,  and  the  bodies 
of  Jehoiada  the  high  priest,*  and  of  Huldah  flie 
proph««e8s.-~BQrying-places  were  either  public  6r 
private.  Every  city  had  a  public  cemetery,  for 
those  inhabitants  who  had  no  sepulchres  of  their 
own  r  and  we  read  of  tlie  Jews  purchasing  a  field, 
without  Jerusalem,  for  the  burial  of  strangers  ;• 
meaning,  perhaps,  the  bodies  of  the  proselytes  of 
the  gate,  and  of  the  Roman  sddiers  who  happened 
to  die  there.  But  the  common  public  burying- 
places,  very  probably,  resembled  that  which  is  given 
by  Dr.  Shaw.'  "  Burying-grounds,"  says  he,  *<  oc- 
cupy  a  large  qiace,  a  great  extent  of  ground  being 

*  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Luke  vU.  19. 
t>  Ligbtf.  Cluvogai^.  Dec.  on  Mark,  cb.  Ix.  aect.  7. 
""  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49.  ^SChron.  xziv.  16. 

«  Matth.  xxvif.  •— S,  '"Travels,  p.  5^19, 
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aUotted  withodt  iheir'  cities^  for  the  buoai  0f  their 
dead.    £8ch  fiunily  has  a  proper  portion  of  it» 
walled  in  like  a  garden ;  where  the  boaes  of  their 
ancestors  have  remained  undiaturbed  for  many 
geaerationa.    In  these  indosures,  the  graves  are 
^1  distinct  and  separate;  whilst  the  intermediate 
^pace  is    either  planted  with  flowers,    bontered 
round,  with  stone,   or  paved  with,  tiles/'      And 
Mr.  BlbuBt  tells  us,*  that  ''  those  who.bestow  a 
itiarble  stone  over  any,  have  a  hole,  a  yard  hmg 
and  a  foot  broad,  in  which  they  plant  an  everr 
ffe^n^  which  ste^oas  to.grow  &am  the  body,  and  is 
.carefpUy  watei'ed,"^     The    burying^^minds    at 
i^stAtttixiaple  are  thus  dssoribed  by  Lady  Mary 
W.  Montagu*.    *'  They  are  certainly  much  larger 
than  the^  whole  city.     'Tis  surprising  what  a  vast 
,deal  (^land  is  lost  this  way  in  Turkey.*  Sometimes 
J  faaye/seen  bqrying^places  of  several  miles,  be* 
jlonging  to  very  inconsiderable  villages,  which  were 
ibrmeriy  great  towns,  and  retain  no  other  mark  of 
their  andent  grandeur,  than  this  dismal  one.    On 
no  occasion  do  they  ever  remove  a  stone  that  serves 
for  a  monument.  Some  of  them  are  costly  enoi^* 
bdpg  of  very  fine  marble.    They  set  up  a  pillar, 
with  a  carved  turban  on  the  top  of  it,  to  the 
memory  o£  a  man ;  and  as  the  turbans,  by  thdr 
diiterent  shapes,  edliow  the  qi^lity  or  profession,  'tis 
in  a  manner  putting  up  the  arms  pf  the  deceased. 
Besides,  the  pillar  commonly  bears  an  inscription 
in  gold  letters;    The  ladied  hare  a  simple,  pillar, 
without  other  ornament,  except  those  that  die  un^ 
married,  who  have  a  rose  on  the  top  of  their  monu* 
ment    The  sepulchres  of  particular  families  are 

•  Page  1 97.  i»  See  also  Hasselqiiifti  a  Travels,  |i.  98^ 
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niled  iii»  tod  planted  romadr  with  tranu .  Thp«e  of 
the  sttUm0,.aiid  some  'gre$t  tasHf  htkve  Wv^  fiW^ 
Mktntly  bumiag  in  them.^— There  were  e^itvM 
f^guktioos  caQcerning  these  public  buri&l^aaadft 
which  yrete  very  proper.  Thus»  they  were  widi*^ 
out  cities,  to  prevent  infection;  op  stream  of  watei; 
was  allowed  to  pass  through  th^,  lest  it  mig^( 
iojure  the  graves ;  no  public  road  was  permitted^ 
in  order  to  increase  their  veneration  for  the  dead^ 
po  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze  in  them;  ^d  every 
pfBTSon,  on  entering  them«  laid  aside  his  phylacteries^ 
As  for  the  regulation  about,  not  entering  them, 
with  the  law  hanging  on  ^e  arm,  that  perhaps  wasi 
meant  to  preserve  that  holy  book  from  the  danger 
of  pdlution.^ 

' '  We  have  already  seen,  that  even  in  the  public 
burying-grounds^  the.  private  pn^erty  of  indlvidii- 
als  wf»  ascertained,  and  beautified  according  to  th^ 
fancy  of  the  relations ;  but  we  ought  next  to  ati 
tend  to  those  separate  and  splitary  sepulclires^ 
which  were  built  either  for  individuals,  or  for  fami- 
lies.— Those  for  individuals'  were  either  erected 
by  themselves,  or  built  for  them  by  others ;  the^T 
were  of  difi^rent .  forms*  and  of  different  j^aterials, 
Mcoidinff  to  circumstances. .  The  moat  ancient 
were  rude  stonea  or  pillars^  as  memories, of  the 
places  where  the  dead,  were  deposited.  We  read 
pf  Jacob  setting. up  a  rDXD  metsebe  or  pillar,  up09 
pr  near  the  grave  of  Rachel/  And  the  sepulchral 
moniunent  which -Absalpm  got  erected  for  himself 
was  a  nsifO  meUebet  or  pillar,  only  of  a  more  ele- 
l^ant  description*  "^  Such  pillars,  ^unoqg  the  Greeks 

*Lttter36.        .  *>  yghif^Chorogn^h.Ccn^i^LniilS^ch.lOQ. 
« Ocn.  xmur.  SJO,        .  * «  Sam-XYiii,  I*. 


#eie  very  cdititnotl.    When  Path  weiit  to  shoot 
DkMn^  be  <!Ouched  behiad  the  pillar,  which 
hem  erected  upon  or  near  l^e  tiimalus  of  Hu^^ 
the  funeral  of  Elpenor,  Ulysses  and  his  companioAifl 
ibrmed  a  tumulus,  and  erected  a  pillar  over  hte 
body.  ^    A  heap  of  earth  and  a  pillar  are  metiticM)^ 
ed  by  Homer,  as  the  usual  tokens  of  respec^t  Syt 
the  dead  ;^  and  women,  as  well  as  men,  wer^  hciil-> 
oured  with  them/    Many  of  these  pillars  are  still 
tidible  in  Greece,   and  mentioned  by  traveH^ra. 
Dr.    Chandler^    among  €«hers.  When  d^scrSiii^ 
Athens^  says,  that  *<  in  the  courts  of  the  houses^ 
Ke  many  round  stelse,  or  pillars,  once  placed  on 
tfie  graves  of  the  Athenians ;  and  a  great  nnm&ef 
are  stiU  to  be  seen,  applied  to  the  same  use,  in  the 
Turkish  burying-grounds,*  before  the  Acropolis.*' 
^--Bnt  although  these  mounds  and  pillars  were 
tiie  most  ancient  species  of  sepulchres,  more  costly 
buildings  were  afterwards  erected ;  especially  over 
those  whose  names  make  a  figure  in  the  Scripture 
history.     It  will  be  proper  therefore  to  mention 
SU(ih  of  them  as  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  otir 
feading. 

•  •  The  fbllowmg  is  -  Bnrckhardt's  account  of  €h* 
tomb  of  Nimrod.  «  At  three  hours  and  a  ha!^ 
says  he,  **  from  the  point  where  the  Wady  Bafc-tJ^ 
Djanne  terminates  in  the  plain,  is  the  village  of 
Kferhauar,  (about  twenty  miles  to  the  west^south* 
ivest  of  Damascus.)  Before  we  entered  it,  I  saw  Id 
the  left  of  the  road,  a  tomb  which  attracted  my  at^ 
tention  by  its  size.  I  was  told  that  it  was  Kabet 
Nlmrbud,' (the  tomb  of  Nimrod.)    It  consists  of  J 

ft'&oiner^  tl.  xi.  S7t.  '     •  ^Hemer,  Odyn;  xii.  14. 

« n.  xw;  457, 675:  <>  il  xvil  4Si,  435. 
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Ih^aty  of  stoAeft,  abotic  twenty  ibet  lb  Ms<^  tWtf 
ftet  high,  attd  three  fiset  broad,  wiA  a  kti^  8tdM 
at  beih  extrdmitied,  similar  to  the  tombs  in  TurkiBll 
Mmeteries.  This/^  be  adds,  '<  in  probdbly  die 
Kalaat  Niiiaroud,  laid  down  in  maps,  to  the  wohl^ 
6f  Damascus/' •  Rachel's  septdehre*'  in  described 
by  Sandys/ as  beii^  on  Uie  road  beti^oen  JerMtt« 
km  and  Bethlehem^  but  near  to  Bethlebem.  **  R 
resembles  a  great  trunk  or  ehest,  covered  with  a 
cupola,  mounted  on  a  sqiiiu^,  which  hath,  on  ea^siv 
side,  an  ample  ai<ch,  supported  only  by  the  cor* 
iiers :  ibe  whole  is  eavironed  by  a  squas^e  waN^** 
Thift  iM  Evidently  a  structure  con^aratively  modeM^ 
but  indicative  of  the  place  where  they  believe  th(^ 
j^emalns^  of  Rachel  to  have  been  deposited.  Gha^ 
teaubiiand^  ^ves  a  similar  account  of  Rach^i^ 
grave ;  and  in  Luigi  Mayer's  Views  in  Palestiney 
^e  have  a  beautiful  plate  of  the  sepulchre  of  Rk* 
diel.  Dr.  Clai^c^'  ^ves  strong  reasoAs  fbr  belieV'< 
htg,  that  the  soroii  in  tile  open  pyramid  at  Gi^^,- 
Irhich  has  so  crften  been  described  as  the  Sepulchre 
6f  Cheops,  one  of  tii^  kings  of  £gypt,  is'  lioile 
6lher  than  the  coffin  into  which  Jtseflh  itte  put/ 
#hjle  th^  lisraelHAs'  were  m  thai  tOQtatfyi'  mM 
#hich  they  opened  at  their  departure,  to  t^  6f6Ttt 
tiience  hi^  boites,  that  he  had  mfado  them  s^es^  td 
iatnry  with  them  t6  the  land  of  Canaa*.  Oh  mea^ 
iiaAn^  (fee  soros,the  Doctor  f6und  its  length,  bn 
lite  ontside,  to  be  seVen  feet  thr^  arid  a  half  W 
M^  j  its  depth  iftree  feet  three  s^d  three-fourth 


.  I 


(  •^TiktiAi i]|.$ydft  ani  the  AMjc  £iia4  fi/ 4#» 
^  Gen.  xxxT.  SO.    1  Sam.  x.  2.  ^  Tnyek,  p.  137. 

^  *  Wirtfefc,  tdf.  L  p.  Sr«;  *  trtirek,  W.  ».  i$l  I§iMl#7.- 

'  Gen.  1. 96.  *^  .... 
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iaplies;  aiid  ite  bre^ih  the  same^.  .Its  p^dtioa  ^ic 
thj^  chamber  was  north  and  soiith :  |Uid  its  matenHr 
a|s  grdmte  finely  poljahed«.  without  sculpture; or- 
engraving  of  any  kind  *    1 1  isr  *  scune  co.nliriimtioQ^ 
of  the  Doctor^s  opinion^  that  the  Septuagi&t  spealof 
^f  JosepVs  coffin  as  beiqg  a  soro8.^--The  abo^^ 
p^rafpid.w^  the  only  qpen.one,  till  March  ISJL^. 
when  Mr-  Belzonji,.  an  Ita(u|n,  architect,  efibcted 
fh^t  whi<ch  many  celebrated  travellers  had  attempt* 
0d  ip  vain»  for  ccsnturies  past;  a^d,  i^  tl^e  d^acpi^ 
very  is  an  important  one^  since  many  have  sup^ 
p(»e€^  t|iat  these  csiorqioiis.  Brasses  were  built  by 
^  Israelite^  while  in  £^;ypt»  it  may  not  be  ui^nu 
tifying  to  insert  an  account  of  it     **  On  the  I9tb^ 
Feb.  last»  Mr.  Belzoni,  at  his  own  expense,  b^gpii^ 
|iis  project^  of  opening  a  way  into  the  second  pyra-^ 
ipid  of  Gizeh,  call^  t;M^  of  <I3iefrem.    In  the  first 
ptape,  he  caused  an  excavatipn  to  be  mafde  towards 
the  northern  firont,  by  following  a  perpendicoUu; 
^ne  from  its  centre.       Hjaving  discovered  thajl^ 
there  was  no  ^opening  m  this  place,  he  commenced 
farther ;  researches,  about  thirty  feet  east  of  ^tbc^ 
middle ;  and*  on  the  Sd  Marck  he  found  the  real 
f^Ktr^xioet  wnich  is  a  ^llery  of  granitei  that  led  ta 
f  himging  dppr,  also  of  granite*    Havii^onuse^ 
it  to  be  raised,  he  found  himself  in' a  boorizcmtal 
gallery,  from  whence  he  descended  perpendicularly 
^nto,  a  second,  and  thence  by  a  staircase  inta  a. 
thir4f   which  conducted  him  into  an  apartmenj^ 
>^here  he  fqiind  a  sarpophs^s  contain'mg  humai^ 
bones  embalmed.     The  sarcophagus  was  of  large 
red-grained  granite^  6ight  feiet  sfeveii  i&chte  Jdt^, 

•  IfVigL  ¥»yar,  in  lu%  Vitm.  hk  Egypt,  hM  giyea  v's  »  b^iiftil 
pltte  of  it,  and  ot  the  chamber  where  it  stands.    '  '   .   ^  \ 
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two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  five  inches 
deep,  beauttfully  polished^  without  any  hierogly- 
phics, or  ornaments  of  any  kind,  either  on  it,  or 
on  the  chamber.     Proceeding  by  a  shelving  gal- 
lery, he  arrived  in  another  horizontal  one,  passing 
al<Nig  which,  he  perceived,  when  about  half  way, 
a  passs^  that  led  towards  the  south,  into  a  second 
apartment.     At  the  extremity  of  this  horizontal 
plane,  Mr.  Belzoni  saw  a  niche,  cut  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  fixing  a  granite  door,  that  lay  near.    From 
this  place  he  ascended  by  a  short  passage^  about 
the  height  of  forty*-seven  feet,  to  a  stone  wall  by 
which  it  was  closed.     At  this  spot,  he  perceived 
stones  cut  and  laid  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  close 
the  entrance  of  this  passage,  near  the  base  of  the 
pyramid.''*    From  this  account  it  seems  proved, 
that  those  pyramids  were  really  the  sepulchres  of 
some  of  the  early  E^^tian  kings ;  and  the  pre* 
sumption  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  not  thereby  lessened, 
that  the  other  open  one  was  the  sepulchre  of  Jo- 
seph ;  for,  from  his  high  office  and  distinguished 
services,  he  might  have  been  buried  with  all  the 
honours  of  royalty.     But  let  us  proceed  to  some 
of  the  other  sepulchres  of  illustrious  individuals. 

The  following  is  Captain  Light's  account  of  that 
which  is  pointed  out,  as  belonging  to  David  th^ 
king  of  Israel."*  **  I  went,"  says  he,  "  to  the  cas- 
tle built  on  Mount  Sion,  near  which  is  the  mosque 
of  David,  whose  tomb  is  supposed  to  be  there,  the 
veneration  for  which  is  equal  to  that  for  the  mosqtre 

*  Dumffiqs  and  GalltfWAy  Courier^  for  1st  Sept  JtSlS.  Since 
vhteh  iime,  M*  Belim  baa  pubUslied  hilNtnatiTe  of. the  Operations 
and  Recent  Ditcoveries  within  tbe  Pyramids,  witli  Plataib  ^  i 

M  Kingsii.  10.  .  ;  •.;.': 
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lof  Solomon  (on  the  ancimt  site  o(f  the  Holy  at 
•Holies) ;    and  no  Christian  as  allowed  to    vnit 
-either/'*    Chateaubriand  is  more  partaeolar;    Sot 
hd  sa^  ^<  it  is  a  small  vaulted  room^  contaifiit}^ 
three  sepulchres  of  dark  coloured  stone.  ^ 

Absalom's  pillar""  is  thus  described  by  Chatsau- 
briand.      '*  Having  passed  the  bridge  over  tli€ 
brook  Cedron,  you  come  to  the  sepulchre  of  Absa^ 
lom»  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Ofience.    It  is  a 
(Square  mass,  measuring  ei^t  feet  each  way,  oom- 
pQsed  of  a  singte  rock,  hewn  from  the  naglii>Mif^ 
iog  hill,  ftooi  which  it  stands  ottly  fifteen  feet  de- 
;tached.    The  ornaments  of  this  sepulchre  conaift 
of  twenty-four  semi-columns  of  the  Doric  onler, 
Hot.  fluted,  six  on  each  front  of  the  mooument 
These  columns  form  an  integral  part  of  the  bbrk, 
'  bamg  been  cut  out  of  the  same  mass  with  it  On 
.lllc  cl4)ilBl  is ;  the  frieze,  with  the  triglyph,  and 
.above  the  fHeze  rises  a  socle,  which  supports  a  tri- 
4Milgidar  pyramid,  too  lofty  £nr  the  total  beigbt  of 
itbe  tQtnb<-*-Tbe  pyramid  is  not  of  the  same  pieoe 
fM.  the  rest  of  the  monument^    It  desen^es  to  be 
iiddedf.that  the  heap  (^stones  .which  sunound  its 
base^   although  unnoticed  by  Chateaofaiiand,  is 
jiDgtitiooed  by  other  writers  as  eontoially  incneaa- 
fitig ;  fhmi  tlie  Jews  and  Turks  always  ArtMmng 
lome  iEisthey  pas9»  in  token .  of  their  abfaoicence  of 
^  fmnaturol  rebellion  of  Absalonu* 

Tlie  following  is  Hr»  Ben  of  Antenpony^i  ac- 
Jto\mi  ^  the  tomb  of  £sther.    *<  I  was  tdd,"  sajs 

*  Trav«kf  p.  157.  ^  Travehi,  toL  iL  p.  31. 

^  e  Scfa.  ZTifi,  18.  «  Tm^eb,  ¥oI.  ii.  (.  MO. 

•BacycL  P«ith.  art  Jcnutlan.  Ste  a  bM«tiftd  ftiiit  vi tlte 
■epokliK  «f  AlMalani  bi  View^af  PlOMtiM^  fton  the  ^nfiml  tew- 
ings  of  Lttigi  Mayer. 
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he,  '*  at  Ispahan,  tiiat  s^out  two  days  joumey  from. 
Ispahan,  are  distinguishable  the.  remains  of  thg. 
tomb  of  Queen  Esther^  a  lady  celebrated  in  ho)y 
i¥fit  for  many  virtues.      This,  and  many  other 
places,  I  intended  to  have  escamined  on  the  spQt, 
but  was  unluckily  prevented  for  want  pf  time."  ■ 
\Vbat  he  could  not  accomplish  has,  however,  been 
performed  by  others.    For  Sir  John  Malcolm^  tells 
us,   that  the   sepulchre  of  £s[ther  and  Mordecai 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Hamadaq ; 
and  in  vol.  ii.  p.  524,  he  gives  us  a  drawjiig  of  it. 
It  is  a  square  building,  terminated  by  a  dom^,  with 
an  inscription  in  Hebrew  upon  it,  translated  and 
sent  to  him  by  Sir  Gore.  Ouseley,  late  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Persia.     It  is  as  follows  :  "  Thurs* 
day,  iSfteenth  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  year  4474, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  finished,  the 
building  of  this  temple,  oyer  the  graves  of  Morde- 
cai and  Esther,  by  ihe  hands  of  the  good-hearted 
brothers,  Elias  and  Sainuel,  the  sons  of  the  deceas* 
ed  Ishmael  of  Kashan.''    From  this  date,  w]^ch  is 
in  numerical  letters,  and  accords  with  the  Jewish 
chronology,  this  dome  must  have  been  built  eleven 
hundred  years  ago.      Sir  John  adds,  that  *^  the 
tombs,  which  are  of  a  black  coloured  wood,,  are 
evidently  of  very  great  antiquity,  but  the  wood  has 
not  perished.    The  other  Hebrew  inscriptions  with 
which  it  is  covered  are  still  very  legible.    Two 
of  them  are  taken  from  Esther  ii.  5,  x.  3.    The 
Jews  of  Hamadan  have  no  tradition  of  the  causes 
of  Esther  aind  her  uncle  being  interred  at  that 
place.    They  probably  were  removed  from  Susa 
\(x  Shushan),  after  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  (Aha* 

>  Trafelft,  Aug.  96^  1717.  ^  History  of  P«nb^  ycA.  i.  cb.  7. 
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suerus).-  The  Jewish  festival  of  Purim  i%  stitt  kept 
up  i  and,  at  this  festival,  Jewish  pilgrims  resort  to 
the  tombs  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  from  ever3r 
quarter,  and  have  done  so  for  centuries.** 

"  The  name  of  Isaiah,**  says  Captain  Light,  ii^ 
his  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  1814,  •*  is  attached 
to  a  monument  (near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Si- 
loe,  at  Jerusalem),  of  nearly  the  same  dimensioiis 
and  architecture  (as  will  be  afterwards  given  of 
the  tomb  of  Zechariah),  except  that  the  roof  is  a 
cupola,  surmounted  by  a  cube.*'* 

Where  Ezekiel  was  buried,  seems  involved  in 
obscurity.  For  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Life  of  that  pro- 
phet, tells  us  he  was  put  to  death  by  a  prince  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  whom  he  rfeprov^d  for  his 
idolatry,  at  the  river  Chebar.  And  others  5»y, 
that  he  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  the  same  cave  with  Shem  and  Arphaxad ;  wliich 
carries  fable  in  the  face  of  it.  While  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  in  his  Travels,  tells  us,  that  at  some  leagues 
from  Bagdad,  lie  saw  a  magnificent  mausoleum, 
which  was  said  to  be  that  prophet's  tomb ;  upon 
the  top  of  which  was  a  famous  library,  wherein,  as 
they  told  him,  was  the  original  copy  of  the  pro- 
phet's predictions,  written  with  his  own  hand.  The 
same  traveller  also  adds,  that  in  thepropbetfs  tomb, 
there  was  a  lamp  constantly  burning,  which  was 
maiataiued  at  the  expense  of  the  Head  of  the  Cap- 
tivity at  Bagdad  :  that  every  year,  that  tomb  was 
frequented  by  the  several  Heads  of  the  Captivity, 
who  resorted  thither  with  a  numerous  retinue ;  and 
that  not  only  the  Jews,  but  the  Persians,  Medes, 
and  many  other  Musselmen,  made  it  a  place  of  de». 

■  Page  172. 
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votion,  and  went  thither  to  make  their  preaenU, 
and  perfomi  their  vows. 

Daniel's  tomb  is  thus  described  by  .Sii;  John 
Malcolm  :*  "  At  th?  foot  of  one  of  these  mouncb 
stands  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  DanieK  It  is  a 
small  building,  but  sufficient  to  shelter  spme  der- 
veishes,  who  watch  the  rem^dns  of  the  prophet, 
and  ^.re  supported  by  the  alms  of  piouf^  pilgrims, 
who  visit  tjhe  holy  sepulchre.  These  dervei^hes 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  Su^a :  and  every  spe- 
cies of  wild  beasts  roams  at  large  over  that  3pot,  on 
which  some  of  the  proudest  palaces  ever  raided  by 
human  art  pnce  stood. — Though  the  building,"  he 
adds,  V  at  the  tomb  of  Daniel  be  comparatively 
.modern,  nothing  could  have  led  to  its  being  built 
where  it  is,  but  a  belief  that  .that  was  the  real  site  of 
the  prophet's  sepulchre.-  We  have  the  same  tomb 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir**  when 
l^e  accompanied  General  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Per- 
sia, in  1810 :  f  At  the  pxesent  Shu8»  in  Kuzistan, 
^ncieptly  Shushan,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  most  ele- 
vated of  the  pyramids,  stands  the  tomb  erf  Daniel, 
a  small  and  apparently  modem  building,  erejcted 
on  the  spot  where  the  relics  of  that  prophet  are 
believed  to  rest/' 

Burckhardt  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
the  tomb  of  Hosea,  as  seen  by  him  in  181^.  **  A 
narrow  valley  leads  up  from  Szalt  (on  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea)  towards  the  the  Mezar  Osha,  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  tomb  of  Neby  Osha, 
or  the  prophet  Hosea,  equally  revered  by  Turks 
and  Christians,  and  to  whom,  the  followers  of  both 
religiqns  are  in  the  habit  of  oifering  prayers.     The 

*  llUt.  of  Persia,  ch.  7.     ^  (icograpliical  Memoir  of  PtruM,  p.  loO. 
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tomh  is  covered  by  «  vaulted  buildings  one  end  <^ 
which  serves  as  a  mosque.   The  tomb  itself,  in  the 
'form  of  a  coffin,  is  thirty-six  feet  long,  three  feet 
broad,  and  three  feet  an4  a  half  in  height ;   being 
thus  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  notion  af 
the  Turks,  viho  suppose  that  all  our  forefathers 
•were  giants,  i^nd  especially  the  prc^hets  beibre 
*  Mohammed.     The  coffin  of  Osha  is  covered  with 
silk  stuffi  (^  different  colours,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him- as  votive  offerings.    Visitors  gene- 
•'  rally  throw  a  couple  of  paras  upon  the  tomb. 
These  are  collected  by  the  guiurdian,  and  pay  the 
expenses  of  illuminating  the  apartment,  during  the 
''Summer  months :  for  in  the  winter  season,  hardly 
any  body  seeks  favours  at  the  i^rine  of  the  saint. 
In  one  comer  stands  a  small  plate,  upon  which 
(Some  of  the  devout  visitors  place  a  piece  of  in^ 
!  cense."  • 

Mr.  Kinneir^  gives  us  a  short  notice  of  the  tomb 
rOf  Jonahs  as^seen  by  him  in  1810,  imtfae  following 
-words :  **  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris  from 
rMosal,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  from 
:&Bt  stream,  the  village  of  Nunia,  and  sepulchre  of 
the  prophet  Jonas,  seem  to  point  at  the  position  ot 
Nineveh,  the  largest  city  perhaps  that  ever  existed 
in  the  world.''    But  when  visiting  the  same  place, 
jfbvtr  years  bAbt^  he  gives  a  fuller  account  of  it 
*f  We  reached  Mosul,*'  says  he,  "  and  about  a  mile 
tfaefore  we  entered  the  city,  passed  two  artificial 
,tumuli,  and  extensive  ramparts,  supposed  to  be  the 
f'niins  of  the  aneieat  Nineveh.    The  first  tumulus 
iis  about  thjnee  quarters  of  a  mile  in  drcumference. 
It  is  about  the  same  height,  and  has  the  same  ap- 

•  Tnvck  in  Syria  snd  the  Holy  Lttod,  p.  333,  344.    *  Page  SW. 
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pMurance  as  those  at  Susa  (l^ushao).  The  ctrcum* 
ference  of  the  other  is  not  so  considerable,:  but  its 
elevation  is  greater ;  and  on  the  i9\^  stands  the 
tomb  of  JoQias  the  prophet* .  rpund  whU:b  a  viUa|^ 
culled  Nimia  has  b^n  erected^  T^e  Jews  g|0  in . 
pilgrimage  to  this  tombi  which  is.  a  small  iiudgiMfi^; 
4}aiayt  building*  crowded  witib  a  cupola.''  * 

The  sepulchre  of  th^  prophet  Zechariah  is  thitSi 
described  by  Captain  Ifight ;  '*  At  the  head  of  the 
yaUey  of  Silpe  (at  Jerusalem),  is  said  to  be  the 
toiyib  pf  Zechariah.  This  is  a  square  building  cut  out 
qf  the  rock^  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  three  of 
i^s.  sides :  they  are  about  ten  feet  eadi ;  the  hdght 
of  the  monument  is  about  fourteen  feet,  surround- 
ed by  aa  ^taUature'  and  cornice,  included  in  the 
height  above-named,  and  on  which  is  a  pynir 
midal  roof,  terminated  by  a  cylindrical  top :  at 
efuzh  angle  of  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  two  lonip 
pilasters,  and  i^  the  centre  of  the  walls,  two  ov 
lumns  of  the  san^e  order :  it  is  without  any  ezL^ 
trance/'^  Captain  Light,  next  mentions  the  sepiU^ 
chre  of  Lazarus'"  in  the  following  manner;  *' Ai 
t|ie  south  end  (of  the  mount  of  Olives),  near  it3 
summit,  stands  the  village  of  Bethany,  ix)w  called 
Aizarree  :  of  course  this  could  not  be  without  a 
tomb  of  Lazarus?  We  were  conducted  to  a  sub- 
terraneous grotto,  containing  an  altar,  where  mass 
is  sometimes  celebrated,  sajd  to  be  tlie  place  where 
our  Saviour  performed  the  miracle  of  raising  hiiQ 
^om  the  dead.''"'  So  much  then  for. the  sepulchres 
q{  individuals. 

>  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Annenia,  and  Koordiatan,  in  1813, 
16H>  p.  461.        ^  Travels,  p.  171, 172.   This  is  more  minute  than 
the  account  given  in  Part  II.  sectb  6th ;  and  by  a  later  traveller. 
<  John  xi.  31.        ^  Travels,  p.  173.     We  gave  Maundrell's  accouqt 
of  it  in  Part  II.  sect.  1. 
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Sepulchres  for  families  vrere  commooljr 
eitlier  in  gardens,  like   Maq>elah,   and  tbat 
longing  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  of  which  I^uigi 
Mayer  has  given  us  a  beautiiul  plate,  in  his  Views 
in  Palestine ;  or  in  some  dry  and  elevated  aitua- 
tion/— They  were  often  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
with  a  huge  stone  for  a  door*     When  a  person  sold 
a;  burying-place  to  any  one^  or  retained  the  posses^ 
sion  oPb,  buryihg-place  for  himself,  on  the  sale  of 
his  estate,  if  there  were  no  particulars  specified, 
the   common  dimensions  were  imderstood  to  be 
four  cubits  long  within,  six  cubits  broad,  and  seven 
cubits  high,  so  as  to  allow  of  three  stone  tables  or 
beds  (nidD  methe)  On  each  side^'  And  two  ^  the 
end,  with  a  passage  in  the  middle ;  but  they  were 
often  latger  than  these.     Thus,  mention  is  made 
of  six  cubits  long  within,  and  eight  cubits  broad, 
so  as  to  contain  thirteen  taUes*^    Nay,  they  had 
sometimes  niches  in  the  wall,  beyond  l^e  tables,- to 
{)ush  the  corpses  Into :  so  that,  when  a  large  family 
sepulchre  was  full,  you  saw  the  bodies  in  the  niches 
all  around,  with  then*  heads  outward ;  the  stonefia^ 
ble^  covered  ^th  th6  dead,  and  those  wh6  had  been 
servaiits  placed  on  the  floor,     Dr;  Shaw's  account 
of  the  cryptae  at  Latikea,  or  Laodicea,  gives  lis  a 
distinct  account  of  these  sepulchres.    "  The'rocky 
ground,"  says  he,*  "  where  we  found  the  ^sarcopha* 
gi,  is  hollowed  out  into*  a  number  of  cryptae,  or  te* 
pulchral  chambers,  sfonie  ten,  others  twenty  or  thir* 
ty  feet  square ;  but  the  height  is  low,  and  never 
proportionable.      A  range  of  narrow  cells,   wide 
epough  to  receive  one  coffin,  sarcophagus,  or  xhjni^ 

•  Is.  xxii.  15—17.        b  Miishna,  Codex  Tcrtius  dc  Damnw,  cap.  vi, 
acct.  8.     Lightfool's  CJiorograph.  Cent. -of  Israel,  cli.  100, 
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and  loi^  €9iough  sometimes  for  two  or  three»  turn 
along  the  sides  of  these  sepulchral  chambers,  und 
appears  to  be  the  only  provision  Uiat  liras  made  fiyt 
the  rec^tion  of  the  dead."  *  This  account  of  |heir 
sepuldires  easily  explains  how  the  demoniac  lived 
among  the  tombs  ;^  and  also  an  apparent  difficulty 
in  the  Gospel  history,  viz.  how  Lazarus  could  come 
f  <Hlh  from  his  grave  when  he  was  bound  ?^  He 
lay  extended  on  one  of  the  stone  tables  in  the  fami* 
ly  vault;  at  the  command  of  Jesus  he  sat  up, 
moved  himself  to  die  end  of  the  table,  slipped  from 
it,  and  stood  upright  on  the  floor  j  when  Jesus 
said  to  the  astonished  spectators,  '^  Loose  him  and 
let  him  go/'  Thus  the  apparent  difficulty  is  only 
the  efifect  of  ignorance  as  to  eastern  customs."* 

In  so  early  a  period. as  that  of  the  Judges,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  their  tombs  can  be  point- 
ed out  with  great  precision ;  but  it  may  be  gratify* 
ing  to  hear  the  state  of  them,  as  given  by  Captaia 
Light,  when  he  visited  the  Holy  Land,  1814.  <'We 
ascended  through  a  plantation  of  olives,"  says  he^ 
^' north  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  tombs  of  the  Judges, 
within  a  walled  indosure,  whose  only  entrance  wa& 
by  a  hole,  through  which  I  scrambled,  and  found 
myself  in  an  open  i^ace  resembling  a  quarry.  On 
the  west  side,  the  rock  is  hewn  smooth  into  the 
form  of  a  portico,  of  about  thirty  feet  long  and  ten 

»  Vol.  i.  ch.  1.  ^  Mark  y.  3.  ^  John  xi.  4i. 

^  In  Luigi  Mayer's  Views  in  Palestine^  we  have  a  tomb  in  the  yal-» 
ley  of  Jehoshaphat  s  and  in  a  splendid  work  entitled  Views  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire^  chiefly  In  Caramania  in  Asia  Minor,  we  have  the  Ne- 
cropolis ortem^tery  of  Cacarao,  sarcophagi  and  sepulbhres  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour  at  Cacamo,  aepulehral  grots  there,  a 
tolossal  sarcophagus  near  Castle  Rosso,  and  an  ancient  sepul- 
chre near  Maori,  which  give  a  distinct  view  of  the  nature  of  these 
buildings*   * 
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high,  without  sc^iport  from  columns,  but  wiA 
entablature  and  cornice :  these  are  omamenteci 
by  wreaths  of  flowers,  fruits,  yiiie4eavesy 
and  corn,  in  relief,  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
the  south  side  of  this  portico,  is  a  small 
into  which  I  crept  with  difficulty,  and  entered 
chamber  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  whence 
^  suite  of  similar  chambers ;  some  of  them  were  £^ 
nished  with  care,  others  roughly  hewn ;  parts  o£ 
jdoors,  and  cornices  of  coarse  marble,  laiy  scattered 
about'-*  In  Views  in  Palestine,  from  the  origiml 
drawings  of  Luigi  Mayer,  tJiere  is  a  beautiful  print 
of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Judges  of  Israel. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  aefml* 
chral  monument  that  Simon  Maccabasus  raised 
over  his  parents  and  brethren.^  *<  S&mon  also  butft 
a  monument  upon  the  sepulchre  of  his  &ther  and 
hia  brethren,  and  raised  it  alofl  to  the  sight,  with 
hewn  stone  behind  and  before.  Moreover,  he  set 
up  seven  pyramids,  one  against  another^  for  his 
father,  and  his  mother,  and  his  four  brethren ;  and 
in  these  he  made  cunning  devices,  about  the  which 
he  set  great  pillars,  and  upon  the  pillars  he  made 
aB  their  armour,  for  a  perpetual  memory ;  and  by 
the  armour  ships  carved,  that  they  mig^t  be  seen 
of  all  that  sail  on  the  sea.  This  is  the  sepuldire 
which  he  made  at  Modin  (in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  %ir 
teen  miles  from  Jerusialem)  the  city  of  his  fathers, 
and  it  standeth  yet  unto  this  day,"  or  at  the  time 
when  the  writer  of  the.  1st  Book  of  Maccabees 
lived.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  even  in  that  of 
St.  Jerome,  the  monument  of  the  Maccabees  was 
still  in  existence. 

•  Travels,  p.  174.  b  i  Maccab.  xiii.  «7— 30. 
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Hasselquist*  giveft  us  the  following  account  of 
the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Syria,  in  th6 
neighbourhood  of  Sidon :  "  They  are  cut  out  of  k 
limestone  mountain,  and  have  their  apertures  level 
with  the  earth,  which  in  most  is  so  large,  that  one 
may  enter  them  with  ease.  They  consist  of  vaults 
some  fathoms  square,  worked  in  the  mquntainj 
with  oblong  niches  in  the  walls.  In  several  placed 
may  be  seen  obscure  remains  of  carved  rock  in 
basso  relievo,  over  the  niches  ;  and  of  red  painting, 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  sepulchres  at  Alexandria. 
These  walls  are  of  a  workmanship  much  inferwr 
to  those  of  the  Israelites  at  Jerusalem ;  and  in  no^ 
thing  resemble  those  of  Alexandria,  though  they 
seem  made  after  their  model.  A  great  pmt  of 
them  are  now  open,  and  serve  as  huts  for  shep^ 
herds,  or  dens  for  wild  beasts ;  but  it  would  cer^ 
tainly  be  worth  while  for  an  antiquarian  to  search 
along  this  hill,  to  discover  some  not  yet  (^pened» 
of  which  there  is,  beyond  doubt,  a.  great  num« 
ber/^ 

But  of  all  the  £imily  sepulchres  of  which  w« 
have  any  account,  that  of  the  family  of  David  and 
kings  of  Judah,^  hinted  at  in  the  above  extract,  if 
4he  most  remarkable.  It  lies,  at  present^  without 
tlie  walls  of  Jerusalem^  but  is  supposed  to  have 
been  within  them,  before  that  ci^  .was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans :  fen*  it  is  generally  asserted  by  tiui 
Jewish  writers,  that  no  sepulchres  ^  were  allowed 
there,  but  those  of  the  house  of  Da-vid,  Huldafa  the 
prophetess,  and  Jehoiada  the  high  priest  This 
sepulchral  vault  is  mimitdy  described  by  Theven* 

«  Travels^  p.  164>  165. 

^  2  Chron.  xxi.  120 ;  xxiv.  2S  ;    xxviii.  27. 
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t>t,*  Sandy's,**  and  Mauhdrell ;'  an  abridgment    of 
which  is  given  by  Prideaux*  in  the  following  words. 
«*The  burial-place,  called  the  sepulchres   of  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  David,  was  a  very  sumpta- 
ous  and  stately  thing.     It  consists  of  a  large  court 
of  about  130  feet  square,  with  a  gallery  or  cloister 
on  the  left  hand ;  which  court  and  gallery,  with 
the  pillars  that  supported  it,  were  cut  out  of  the 
solid  marble  rock.    At  the  end  of  the  gallery,  there 
is  a  narrow  passage  or  hole,  through  wliich  there  is 
an   entrance  into  a  large  room  or  hall,'  of  about 
twenty-four  feet  square,  within  which  are  several 
lesser  rooms,  one  within  another,  with  stone  doors 
opening  into   them :    all  which  rooms,  with  the 
great  room,  were  all  likewise  cut  out  of  the  solid 
marble  rock.     In  the  sides  of  those  lesser  rooms 
are  several  niches,  in  which  the  corpses  of  the  de- 
ceased kings  were  deposited  in  stone  coffins.     In 
the  innermost  or  chief  of  these  rooms  was  the  body 
of  Hezekiah,  laid  in  a  niche,  perchance,  cut  on  pur- 
pose at  that  time  for  it,  in  the  upper  end  of  that 
room,  to  do  him  the  greater  honour  :  and  all  this 
remains  entire  even  to  tliis  day.     It  seems  to  liave 
been  the  work  of  king  Solomon,  for  it  could  not 
have  been  made  without  vast  expense ;  and  it  is 
the  only  true  remainder  of  Old  Jerusalem  which 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  that  place.** — ^Thus  far  Pri- 
deaux :  but  I  should  add,  that  although  these  were 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  tliey  were 
not  all  buried  there  :  for  Manasseh  and  Amon  his 
son  were  buried  in  a  sepulchre  in  the  garden  of 
Uzza,*  and  Josiah  in  his  own  sepulchre/    Cha-» 

»  Tart  ii.  book  ii.  cli.  40.    ^  Page  17o.      «  Page  76.   «»  Connexion, 
A.  A.C.C99.  •  2  Kings  xxi.  18,26.        '    f  2  Kings  xxiii.  30. 
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teaubnand  gives  a  miihite  account  of  these  sepaL 
cbreis^-^oubts  if  they  be  so  ancient  as  the  kings' 
before  the  captivity  i'  and  is  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  intended  by  Herod  the  tetriarch,  as  the, 
fandly  burying-plaice  of  the  Herodian  family.*  We 
have  two  beautifiil  plates,  the  one  representing  the 
Entrance,  and  the  other  the  interior  of  these  sepul-^ 
«hres.  in  Liugi  Mayer's  Views  in  Palestine. 

With  respect  to  the  money  that  is  said  to  hfive 
been  buried  with  persons  of  rank,  and  particidarty 
with  David,  the  opinions  of  the  moifernsare  varioiBi 
But  I  shall  first  quotef  the  words  of  Josephus,  as  to 
the  sepulchre  of  David.     ^*  He  was  buried  by  his 
son  Solomon,  in  Jerusalem,  with  great  magnificehce, 
and  with  all  the  other  funeral  pomp  which  kings 
used  to  be  buried  with.     Moreover,  he  had  im- 
mense' weafth  buried  with  him,  the  vastness  of 
which  may  be  Easily  conjectured  from  what  I  shall 
now  say.     For,  one  thousand  and  three  years  after- 
wards, Hyrcanus  the  high  priest,  when  he  was  be- 
sieged by  Antidchus,  who  was  called  the  Pious, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  was  desirous  of  giving 
him  money,  to  get  him  to  raise  the  ^ege,  and  draw 
off  his  army,  and  having  no  other  method  of  rais- 
ing the  money,  opened  one  room  of  David's  sepul- 
chre, and  took  out  three  thousand  talents,  and  gave 
part  of  that  sum  to  Antiochus,  and  by  this  means 
caused  the  siege  to  be  raised.     Nay,  many  yeai% 
afterwards,  Herod  the  king  opened  another  room, 
and  took  away  a  great  deal  of  money.'*''     Such, 
then,  is  the  account  that  Josephus  gives ;  and  that 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  might  have  been  de- 
posited with  David's  corpse  is  not  to  be  dcMibted : 

a  See  his  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  103—110.  b  Antiq.  vii.  15. 
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but  vsmy  it  t|ot  be  conjee turedt  that  th^e  large 
yffbkh  were  fouod  in  his  aepulchre  afterwards    tyjr 
llyrcunus,   nMght  have  been,  occasioned  by   the 
genenil  in&ecurity  of  property  in  those  troublous 
tinie^^  when  the  persons  who  were  possessed   o^ 
wealthy  deposited  it  there,  as  in  a  place  of  sanctity 
and  supposed  security ; — and  where,  having  gra- 
dually accumulated,  through  the  death  or  depart- 
lire  of  the  owners,  it  thereby  became^  in  a  certain 
iens6|  like  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  the  property 
cf  the  state  ?    It  is  probable  that  the  unclaimed 
pTQj^rty  was  taken  by  Hyrcanus,  and  that  the  pro* 
perty  belonging  to  known  individuals  was  allowed 
to  remain.  j 

Should  it  be  said,  that  when  once  encroached  ; 

upon  by  Hyrcanus,  few  would  intrust  their  money  ] 

to  it  afterwards,  lest  some  other  person  moje  rapa* 
pious  than  he/  might  sieze  the  whole — or,  like  ^ 

JEIero4;  ^g^^  convert  a  part  to  the  supply  of  some  j 

juug^nt  necessity — ^I  answer,  ,even  from  Josephus 
himself,  that  the  confidence  of  the  public,  as  to 
^e  secufity  of  David!s  sepulchre,  was  r^y  de- 
coyed ; — ^for,  forgetting  what  he  had  said  in  the 
iiboye  extract,  he  tells  uSi^  when  treating  o£  the 
.Efe  of  Herod,  ^  that  "  as  he  (viz.  Herod,)  had  be^  ( 

^re  heard  that  Hyrcanus,  who  ha4  been  kins  be* 
JEore  him,  had  opened  David's  sepulchre,  and  taken 
.out  of  it  three  flious^d  talents  of  silver,  and  tiiat 
there  was  still  a  great  number  left  bdund}  he 
opened  that  sepulchre  by  night,  and  went  into  it 
ysecretly  with  a  few  friends ;  but  as  for  money^  he 
foupd  none ;  only  some  furniture  of  gold  and  pre- 
.cious  gMds  which  were  laid  up  there,  aU  these  he 

.•  LU^  Qeapatn,  Antiq.  xv.  4.  b  Antiq.  xvi.  ». 
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took  a^}r/'  Thin  aU  he  got»  for  his  rapudty, 
^was  Mine  fumitnce  i^  gold»  and  some  pre<iioi|8 
^oods,  stmjkr,  perbaps^  to  those  deposited  in  the 
.8q>i|ldire  of  Aiistobuiua  by  himself;*  but  of  mo- 
ney be  found  none.  1  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
above  coz^ectuve^  as  to  making  David's  sepulcfave 
a  place  of  ae curity,  is  ccnrobarated,  first,  by  the 
conduct  of  those  Gauls,  serving  under  Fyrrhus, 
king  gf  £pirus»  after  he  had  made  himself  maatfr 
of  jS&dg^f  or  Edessa,  the  residence  of  the  Mace^ 
nian  kings,  till  Philip  removed  the  court  to  PUh^  $ 
**  they  broke  cqpen,'^  says  Plutarch,  *<  the  tombs  ^ 
die  jdngs  that  were  buried  there,  plundered  the 
tieaanres,  and  insolently  scattered  their  dead  b^- 
dies.'*^  And  secondly,  by  the  present  aj^licativi 
/of  aejadchreB  in  the  East,  which  are  frequently 
l^aoes  of  deposit  jfor  money  ahd  other  valuables,  go 
'Aaored,  that  it  is  accounted  sacrilege,  even  by  the 
anotft  -despotic  princes,  to  violate  them. 

Besides  .the.  burying^ounds  attached  to  catiep, 
aad.the  ipore  noted  sepulchiies  of  families  an4  4- 
.dhdduals,  there  were  solitary  tombs  in  various 
places,  where  individuals  had  been  buried  j  sonie 
of  which  were  visible  to  the  eye,  on  the  .slightest 
inq^ectioDt ;  but  others  so  deep,  or  sq  neglected,  as 
.to  faacamei  invisUe.;  and  hence  the  phrase  imfut^^ 
-mitikw  in  Luke  xi.  44f.  It  was  not  uqfrequepijt, 
tiiecelbre^  forperscms  to  stumble  upon  them  befqfe 
they  were  aware,  and  4;hereby  contnust  ceremonial 
ipdlntion*  But  as  that  would  hate  be^a  eBpefiiajfy 
:ihoonvenient  for  strangers  who  <:»in^  to  the  ^Mtp, 
imd.who  could  not  be  supposed  acquainted  wit^ 
every  place,  where  a  solitary  sepulchre   inight 

*  Antiq.  zv.  3.  ^  Vito  Fyjrrbi. 
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chance  to  be»  there  was  a  general  law,  that  on  the 
15th  day  of  the  12th  month,  which  was  the  montfm 
Adar»  they  should  all  be  painted  white,  with  chalk 
Slid  water ;  *  and  as  the  rains  wiere  then  past,  and 
the  dry  season  of  six  months  had  then  commenced, 
that  white-washing  made  them  perfectly  visible, 
till  the  three  great  festivals  were  over.      Every 
Giie,  therefore,  upon  reflecting  on  this,  must  see 
the  pointed  nature  of  our  Saviour's  words,  when 
he  compares  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  whited 
septilchres,  attractive  without,  but  full  of  rotten- 
ness within.* — The  Jews  never  considered  thc^ 
sepulchres  as  mansions  of  the  dead ;  at  least,  their 
words  did  not  convey  that  meaning,  for  they  call- 
ed them  •*  the  house  of  the  living,'*  D'»'»»l  n^a  Ht 
eiim^  thereby  intimating  their  abhorrence  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  and  their  belief  m  the 
resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  it  was  that,  perhaqps, 
which  made  them  take  pleasure  in  strewing  the 
graves  dP  departed  relatives  with  green  leavea, 
flowers,  branches  of  palm  and  myrtle,  and  sur- 
rounding them  with  shrubs  and  flowers.    It  was 
emblematical  of  that  eternity  after  which  they 
aspired. 

Building,  repairing,  and  garnishing  the  tombs  of 
the  prophets  were  accounted  meritorious  among 
•  the  Jews;""  and  that  garnishing  may,  perhaps, 
"  have  meant,  not  only  white*washing  and  dedcing 
them  with  flowers,  but  doing  as  they  do  at  present 
in  the. East,  maintaining  a  lamp  or  lamps  in  them, 
covering  the  tomb  with  a  carpet  more  or  less  valu- 
able, furnishing  incense  to  give  an  agreeable  smdl, 

•  Lightfoot's  Heli.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Matth.  xxiii.  2S. 
b  Matth,  xxiii.  27  «  Matth.  xxlii.  99,  SO. 
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and  surrounding  them  with  a  garden  elegantly  de« 
signed  and  neatly  kept.  .  J 

The  monumental  inscriptions  aipong  the  Jews, 
were  very  various.  Sometimes  a  rude  stoiie  was' 
all  that  informed  the  traveller,  of  the  presence  of 
a  dead  body.  But  commonly*  if  the  sepulchre; 
were  in  a  rock,  or  the  grave  had  a  stone  placed 
over  it,  a  portion  was  smoothed,  and  the  letters 
were  either  engraven  upon  it  with  a  chisel;  of 
painted,  stained,  oi  encrusted  on  hard  plaster  with 
which  the  rock  was  covered ;  or  they  were  engrih 
ven  on  tablets  of  lead.  The  written  mountains  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  mentioned  by  the  prefetto 
of  Egypt,  the  burying-place  also  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  plain  of  mummies,  mentioned  by  AfaiUet, 
and  the  engraven  tables  on  the  natural  rock  near 
the  river  Lycus,  mentioned  by  Maundrell,  are  exr 
amples  of  these.  "* — It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
we  can  be  favoured  with  any  epitaphs,  so  parly  as 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  economy  ;  but  when  a  ce- 
metery of  the  Jews  was  opened  in  one  of  the  su- 
burbs of  Basle,  the  persons  employed  discovered  a 
number  of  I^ebrew  epitaphs,  two  pf  which  are 
given  us  by  Basnage,*"  from  Buxtprff,  and  are  as 
follow.  "  I  have  set  this  stone  over  the  head  of 
the  venerable  Rabbi  EUakim,  dece^s^d.  God 
grant  he  may  repose  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with 
the  rest  of  the  saints  of  the  earth.  Amen.  Amen. 
Selah.*'  The  other  is,  "  I  have  erected  this 
monument  at  the  head  of  the  most  holy,  most 
chaste,  and  most  excellent  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
the  holy  Rabbi  Samuel,  the  Levite,  who  lived  in 
good  reputation,  and  died  the  8th  of  December^ 

•  Clarke's  farmer,  ch.  vii.  ob.  18.  «»  Book  v.  ch.  J^3.  '  , 
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185,  (thAt  is,  as  Bu:i|Ltorff  thinks,  in  the  yeai  13r/S^y 

Let  her  soul  be  bound  in  the  garden  of  Eden.*** 

But  the  oldest,  is  one  mentioned  by  Baxtor£l^^ 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  inscribed  about  the 
year  of  Christ  300,  and  consisted  of  the  words 
niYin  tvrvWj  skephehk  heruphe.  **  The  maid  ser- 
vant stripped,  or  in  r^oach/' 

6.  To  persons  residing  jai  Christian  countries, 
where  the  tone  of  manners  and  of  morals  is  n 
by  means  of  the  gospel,  it  appears  shocking  to 
ef  the  cruelty  committed  on  criminals,  and  the  in* 
diflbrence  with  which  their  bodies  were  left  after 
death,  often  without  burial,  to  become  the  prey  of 
dogs,*  foxes, ^  vultures,  and  other  ravenous  animal*. 
One  who  reflects  on  this,  will  not  be  surprised, 
tbdt  the  common  place  of  execution  at  Jerusalem 
was  called  Golgotha,  or  the  place  of  skuUs.    In 
file  kingdoqi  of  Dafaomy,  in  Africa,  heaps  of  skulks 
Are  piled  up  in  the  court  of  the  palace :  and  at  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut,  in  India,  the  dogs  are  often 
seen  tearing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  pilgrims. 

I  have  said  nothing  hitiierto,  of  the- testamentary 
deeds  of  the  Jews :  we  have,  indeed,  little  on  dMS 
subjeict  The  only  notice  in  Scripture  of  the  trans- 
mission of  property,  by  written  evidence,  is  in  Jer. 
xxxii.  8-**-l5,  44,  where  it  appears  that  besides  tlie 
money  given  in  purch^,  two  deeds  were  extend* 

'  •  Buxtorff  makeB  no  mention  qf  the  grounds  of  hia  opinion :  hat 
ihB  tabject  i»  teeated  «t  conrfdtirabl^  length,  in  Lensden's  rhllninipBi 
Hebmo-mifttuiy  diBSort.  Si :  and  th«  roralt  i«,  that  when  we  wish  to 
know  the  particular  year  of  the  Christian  era  to  which  the  Hebcew 
da^t  refer,  we  mcAit  always  add  the  number  1840  to  the  year  mcn- 
tiened,  and  that  wiU  make  it  oerae^Httid  with  ihe  Clnnatian.  TfaiB» 
in  lilf  pp^ftent  caii^  a^d  l«iO  to  }^,  and  ygu  have  1375  aa  BtttadT 
says. 
.  b  Synag.  Jud.  cap.  49.  c  pg.  k^.  S,  14.  *  Pa.  kiii.  10. 
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i^hyt^e  public  scribe  or  notary,  one. of  w] 
W93  scaled  and  the  other  opeii*  And  as  that  wai 
tbe  ca^e  in  oonunon  purchaae^,  so  am  I  led  to  coa» 
jecture  that  it  was  the.  case  in  testwnentaiy.  but 
quests ;  for  LuciaUt  in  hi3  Diabgues  of  the  Desdi 
upakes  Cqemon  say,  that  **  he  had  shown  ther  tear 
timt^ota  publicly — ^tei  hm^tmac  w  m  pafi^V 
.^h|ch  be  had  made  in^  favour  ot  Hermolaus  $  and 
jlQ  e^icpress  hi9  ignorapce  *'  whether  Hermolaus,  in 
return,  had  written  his  testamends  in  his  fayour^rfr 
T$tg  iwrofj  Sie^6fi»ag,**  There  is  at  l^ast  a  contider* 
able  8imilaiity>.  between  the  expressions  of  Jeoi** 
Qiiahr  ^d  those  of  Cnemoa. 

7,  The  Jewish  id^  of  a  future  state  seens  to 
have  been  as  follows.  lst»  -Xbey  believed  in  the 
^^istence  of  heaven  (ppW  Shemvn^  owga w)t  « the 
heaven  of  heavens  (P'^t^C^  *itiP  iShem  siemm)^ 
the  pla^  qf  God's  peculiar  residence,  the  dweUis^ 
of  good  angeljs,  and  the  everlasting  abode  of  tba 
bleised,  after  the  resurrection*  9d,  They  believed 
\n  the  existence,  (rf  hell,  which  they  metaphoricaUy 
styled  "gehenna"  (yw^Ma),  from  the  fires  wbich 
were  kept  constantly  burfiing  in  P^  *^V  Gia^Afh 
nem$  th  'oaOey  qf  Jfinnom  ;•  and  Tophet,  (HW) 
Tepfi^f)  from  the  t^phs  or  drums,  which  were  tibiere 
(Binployed,  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  chikkeQ  who 
w.ere  sacrifici^  to  Moloch.**  This^  th^y  eonwiered 
^e  residence  of  |h$  devil  and  hi^  ange}^,  md  the 
destined  abode  of  the  >ncked,  after  the  general 

rendered  fm  Snuyii by  the  L^Xj  apd  in  some  edMicwo  fmmwm ;  jfironl 
^Iu9i9P  t|ie  "ivoid  )f«w«^  Wt^  i»  1M^  tw4v9  fm^  m  ftbf  Nfw  TetH 

i  J*  T^bet  is  rnellti9o^d  mf^thI  time9  ia  (be  Old  Tftrtwwm^   vi*. 
S  Kings  vf&^  lOj  b.  »PK»  »S  i  Im^  y«»  31, 89  ;  »«*  ffi  1 1|  19,  IM,  |4i 
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jiic%ment .  dd,  They  believed  in  an  intermediate 
state,  where  the  souls  of  all  who  died»  had  their 
residence  till  the  resurrection,  in  a  state  of  com* 
parative  happiness^  or  misery,  according  to  their 
previous  characters.*    This  was  named  ^Vf  S^aul 
m  the  Old  Testament,  and  ii^Q  Hades  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  Septuagint,  apd  in  Josqibus.^ 
Accordingly,  whilst  the  body  was  committed  to 
the  grave,  p3p  Kfher^  ra^o^,  t^^fAcCf}  the  soul  went 
to  ^tf  S^aulf  to  be  rewarded  or  punished,  in  an 
inferior  dq^ree,  •  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion.   But  in  what  particular  place  that  state  wa^ 
has  been  difierently  explained :  some  making  it 
an  immense  cavern  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
some  the  state  of  the  dead  in  general ;  and  some 
an;intermediate  state,  rather  than  an  intermediate 
place,  where  the  saints,  although  in  heaven,  are 
less  happy ;  and  tibe  wicked,  although  in  hell,  are 
less  wretched  than  they  will  be  after  the  resurrec* 
tion.     This  last  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  of 
the  best  informed  among  the  Jews.     Accordingly, 
it  was  a  saying  of  theirs,  that  ^'  Abraham  and  Mo* 
ses,  and  all  the  righteous,  when  they  die,  are  laid 
tip  under  the  very  throne  of  God;'**  implying,  that 
those  who  are  lying  under  the  throne,  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  will,  after  that,  stand 
before  the  throne,  more  exalted  and  more  happy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  when 

a  Is.  zlv.  S— 90.  Efek.  xzxii.  S3— 30.  Bichop  Lowth's  Notes  en 
lB.xiil.  xiy.  His  Leetares  ob  the  Siiered  Poetry  of  the  Heliieirsy 
Beet.  7.    Df*.  Cftmpbell  on  the  Gbsfiels^  Dissert  vi,  part  6. 

>»  In  the  eomnoB  Ei^lish  Tendon  of  the  Seriptures^  the  worU  tre 
translftted  hell,  the  pit,  and  ike  grave,  b«t  the  Jews>  and  many  of  the 
Chrlsdan  eomtnentatoni,  explafn  them  unifermly  of  the  intermedhite 
•Ute.        ^  Ltghtfoot,  vol.  ii.  Sermon  on  Luke  xxiii.  i%  43. 
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the  Jews  became  acquainted  with'  the  philosophical 
opinians  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  began 
to  describe  the  intermediate  state,  by  exj^ressions 
somewhat  coitesponding  to  the'  infer nus.  of  their 
I  heathen  neighbours,  with  its  efysium,  tartdrusyaxid 

intersecting  rivers/  For  they  supposed  it  to  have 
had  a  place  which  contained  die  good,  called  pariu 
diise  and  Abraham^s  bosom  ;^  a  place  which  coo* 
tained  the  wicked  called  tartar  us  ;*"  and  a  great 
gulf  which  divided  between  them**  ;  i 

'  From  the  representation  of  Josephus,*  Dn  Camp« 
bell,  in  his  New  Translation  of  the  Gospels, .  is  in- 
clined to  conchide,  that  in  the  time  of  that  writer, 
a  resurrection  and  future  judgment  (in  the  sensiein 
which  they  were  understood  by  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians)  were  not,  universally,  the  doctrine  even  of 
the  pharisees  :  but  that  the  prevalent  and  distin- 
guishing opinion  was,  that  the  soul  survived  liie 
body ;  that  vicious  souls  would  suffer  an  everlast- 
ing imprisonment  in  hades,  and  that  the  souls  of 
the  virtuous  would  not  only  be  happy  there,  but  in 
process  of  tiiaie,  would  obtain  the  privilege  of  trans- 
migrating into  other  bodies.  In  other  words,  that 
the  immortality  of  human  souls,  and  the  trans^i- 
gration  of  the  good,  were  all  that  they  compre- 
hended in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (^umareurfc 
Vci¥  Hx^ofy). — Several  allusions  to  this  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  however  .  ridiculous  it  may  appiear 
to  us,  seem  to  be  made  in  the  Niew  Testament:  for 

^See  parttcaUrly  an  extract  ftom  JosepkuB's  Dkootme'to  die 
Grodca  concenung  Hades*  in  WhUton's  tranilation  of  tbatauthor : 
Glasgow  edition,  18d0«  toI.  ir. 

b  Luke  zxiii.  43.    Rev.  ii.  7.    Luke  xvu  93.  ^2  Peter  ii.  4. 

fu^t  {ifi»  rm^m^Hrmf.         *■  Luke  Xvi.  96,  X'^f^  1**7*^ 

•  War,  ii.  1«. 
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Ilie  questiiin  width  was  put  l^  the  diacipleB  to 
hotdf  **  who  fiimied,  this  man  or  his  parents^  that 
he  was  born  blind?"  and  some  popular  notions 
QonCerning  Jesus,  whom  they  knew  to  have  beest^ 
feorn  and  brought  up  among  themselves^  that  he 
was  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets,  eW*. 
dently  presuppose  it.^  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that^his  strange  tenet  was  not  universal;  • 
and  that  afterwards,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  goa-> 
pel  concerning  a  future  state  became  better  known, 
the  opinions  of  the  Talmudists  had  a  much  greater 
conformity  to  them,  dian  the  opinions  of  some  of 
their  predecessors  in,  and  before  the  days  of  our 
Saviour.  Thus  were  life  and  immortalit)r  more 
dearly,  and  more  generally  brought  to  light  by  the 
gespeU^ 

*  Joho  ix,  %    Matth.  xxvi.  1 4* 

^  On  tbe  much  agitated  controTeray  of  the  intennediate  state  by 
Chfialfon  writers^  aee  among  others  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Ct)tpila» 
IHaa^rt.  vi.  part  9 :  Mugeeontba  Atonement^ yoL  i* iUmt-  4i:  tlw 
livthora  quoted  in  Dr.  Kippia'a  edition  of  Doddridge's  Lectures,  piop% 
dxii.  scbol*  9 :  and  Sermons  by  tbe  Rev.  Sir  H.  Moncreiff  Well  wood, 
^ioL  li.  serm.  IS,  If.  Tb^  folkwing  is  tbe  opinion  of  this  last  iBeii« 
||op#d  wrHer^  '^  The  ipirits  of  just  aM  mtde  perfect  are  eksoli  tilt 
spirits  who  have  escaped  from  the  body  by  death;  and  who  ave  nom 
existing  in  a  separate  state  of  intelligence  and  aetivity;  conscious  of 
ik^it  i«ktion  to  those  who  sore  !n  tbe  body  stilly  and  who  are  Joiallt 
f^i^bwi  with  iM)  of  th^  Tiueyitfa 

iq^iritQ  who  were  once  united  to  organized  bodies^  as  our  spiiita  axe  »X 
present^  which  they  have  left  to  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  reraneo- 
lleii  >HipitH«  who  ar^  now  with  Christ  in  bteven^  assooaied  in  bis 
pimoK»  wHh.tkf  hlew^4lig^idi9  havBJtfipi  their  am  Ma«B^  lAi 
looking  forward  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead^  as  to  the  glorious 
of  the  sons  of  Gi^/*  (Senoon  is.) 
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PART  XIL 


JUDBA/ltS  LIMITS,  CAPITAL,  CLIMATE,  AND  AGRI-» 

CULTURE. 

SECT.  L  • 

tAmits  qfJudeUi 

As  mentioned  in  Gen.  1. 19;  as  prdmisetl  to  Abraham  inCto.  If* 
18--91 ;  as  deflcribed  to  Moies  in  Dent.  suaIt.  1—4;  as  exiiting 
In  tbe  days  of  our  Sarlour.  Joaephiis^s  deaoriptioii  ni  Judea  ;  8** 
mUria ;  Galilee;  wherein  the  speech  of  the  Galileans  differed  from 
that  of  the  other  Jews :  the  country  beyond  Jordan ;  the  present 
atate  of  tbe  country,  by  Dr.  Clarke--Hnid  a  particular  aeeooDt  oC 
the  xlvw  Jordan. 

The  first  notice  which  wd  have  of  the  land  of*  Ca^ 
naan,  afterwards  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Judea^  is  in  Gen.  x.  19,  where  the  borders  of  Ca;^ 
naan  are  said  to  have  beeii  ^*  from  Sidon  as  thoa 
goest  to  Gerar  unto  Gaza;  as  thou  goest  unto 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  and  Admah  and  Zeboim, 
even  unto  Lasha/'  Here  the  western  extremity 
ext^ided  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
from  Sidon  to  Gaza,  or  about  140  miles.  Its 
southern  boundary  was  from  Gaza  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and 
Zeboim,  once  stood,  a  space  of  about  SO  milesi. 
Its  eastern  boundary  was  from  the  foot  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  Lasha  or  Dan,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Jordan,  about  SOO  miles  \  ^  and  its  northern  boud- 

•  This  IS  more  than  is  usually  marked  la  the  maps,  but  we  shall 
lee  it  to  be  the  ease  when  we  deseribe  iha  lengtii  of  Jordan  and  the 
DeadfleiU 
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dary  from  Lasha  to  Sidon  again^  a  space  of  aboiAt 
50  miles.  The  people  who  then  lived  in  it,  accoixl' 
ing  to  Moses/  were  the  Sidonians  on  the  nortift- 
west,  afterwards  famous  for  commerce ;  the  HiC- 
tites  on  the  south-west,  near  Hebron ;  tlie  Jel>u- 
sites  at  Jehus,  afterwards  Jerusalem ;  the  Amax*' 
ites,  between  the  Hittites  and  the  Dead  Sea  ;  the 
Gergashites,  ftear  the  sea  of  Tiberias  ^  the  Hivites 
at  Hermon ;  the  Arkites  at  Arka,  opposite  the 
nortliern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ;  the  Sinites  south 
oC  the  Arkites ;   the  Arvadites  at  Arvad,  in  the 
island  Aradu$  and.  its  neighbourhood,  now  Rou- 
-wadde ;  the   Zemarites   south  of  the  Arvadites ; 
and  the  Hamatbites  at  Hamath,  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  land. 

The  second  notice  which  we  have  of  the  pix>- 
mised  land,  is  in  Gen.  xv.  18 — ^21,  where.  God, 
after  having  foretold  the  oppression  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt,  promised  them  Canaan  as  an 
inheritance.  The  words  are,  ^^  In  that  day  the 
Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying,  Unto 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  tlie  river  Euphrates  ; 
the  Kenites  and  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmon- 
ites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
.Rephaims,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites/*  But  let 
us  attend  to  the  limits  which  are  here  pointed  out 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  between  com- 
mentators concerning  the  "  river  of  Egypt,**  which 
is  here  mentioned  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
promised  land  ;  many  making  it  a  small  river  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Canaan,   not  far  from   Gaza, 

•Gen.  X.  15—18. 
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nUmed    Renoicorura,  or   Reoocolnra  i    otbm    a 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  ran*  past  Laiiasa  or  Et-^ 
arisch,  during  the  imindation,  bilt  was  dried  up  at 
other  times ;  hence  called  the  stream^  or  torrent 
of  Egypt  ;*  and  others  the  Peiusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile,  which  emptied  itself  into  the  Mediterranean,, 
near  the  ancient  city  Pelusium,.  and  the  nearest  of 
the  seven  to  the  land  of  Canaan*    Dr^^  l%aw  is 
among  the  espousers  of  the  last  opinion^  and,  in  a 
distinct  dissertation,^  has  endeavoured^  to :  show» 
that  the  largest  bounds  ever  promised  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  were  from  Euphrates  and  Hamath,  to  ihe 
Mediterraneto  on  the  north ;  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  month  of  tiie  Peiusiac  htainch  of  the 
Nile  on  the  west  ^  up  tliat  branch  to  Mraaphis  sokd 
Cairo,  and  across  the  foot  of  the  Red  Seato  Eloth, 
on  the  south ;  and  £rom  Eloth  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  heights  of  Gilead  to 
the  river  Euphrates,  on  the  east     But  it  must  Hbe 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  this  is  extending'  the 
boundaries  of  the  promised  land  a  great  way  too 
&r ;  since,  in  that  case,  the  land  of  Goshen,,  which 
Was  given  them  by  Pharaoh  to  dwell  in,  would 
have  been  within  its  limits.     Indeed  the  wholaiof 
his  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  his  mistaking 
a  district  called  Goshen,  near  Gibeon,""  fo£  the  Go- 
bhen  in  Egypt*— *  As  this,  promise  to  Abtam  was 
given  many  years  after  the  first  intimation  in  Gren. 
X.  19»  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  some  change 
would  have  happened  in  the  nations  who  inhabit- 
ed it :  accordingly,  of  all  the  eleven  sons  ofCtmwan 
who  then  divided  Canaan  among  them,  we  read 

>  Is.  xxvii.  12.  Ikenii  Dissert.  Theolog.  tom.  ii.  digaert.  3. 
^  Travels,  V6l.  if.  ch.  S.        ^  Josh.  x.  4 ;  xL  Kl,  17. 
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onlyoffouri  viz.  the  Hittites^  AmoriteSi  Gerg^r 
shites/  and  Jehuiites ;  tiie  rest  of  the  n^mes  being 
emdenHj  di&rent^  viz.  the  Kemtesi  Keniz2itid9». 
KidiiiioniteS)  FerizziteB,  Rephaima^  and  Cadaanit^. 
Let  iia  see,  then,  what  part  of  the  promiaed  land, 
theae  last  inhabited.  The  Kenita  are  und^Btood 
tabave  been  the  ancestors  of  Jethro»  Moae^'  iarr 
iher«in«Iaw,  and  to  have  dwelt  on  the  north-weab 
part  of  Arabia  Petrasai  The  K^iisaitea  are 
thought  to  have  been  the  ofipring  of  Kenaz»  a 
duke  of  Esau's  race,  afterwards  better  known  b^ 
Idumeans  or  Edomites ;  which  became  tributaries 
to  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Davids*  The  Kad? 
monites,  as  their  name  imports,  probaUjr  signiiied 
the  inhabitants  to  the  eaat  of  Judea  beyond  Jor- 
dan^ which  wera  aubdned  by  the  Israelites^  and 
their..kmds  given  .to  the  two  tribes  and  a  haK 
The  Ferifzites  are  only  another  name  for  those  of 
the  aona  of  Canaan  ia  ch.  x.  15 — '18,  who  inhabitt 
ed^the  .mountaiiioas  part  of  Jiidea,  and  dwelt  in 
tillages,  as  the  word  Peruz  signifies^  The  Rm 
phaims  dweit  in  Bashan,  on  the  east  side  of  Jorda^d 
knd  their  principal  city  waar  Ashterotsh  Caittaim  t- 
aiid>aa  &r  the  Canaanitei^  tibey  were  probably  tht 
desccxidants  df  those  other  sona  of  Carwmj  whioll 
we#e  mentioned  in  cIl  x*  I^^IS;  but  whiph* 
having  lost  .their  former  consequence^  were  bet^ea 
known  by  that  general  name« 

The  third,  intimation,  and  that  whi^h  wail  da^ 
aciiptive  of  ita  limits  during  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
Jesrish  ec<Miomy,  .was  given  by  Jehovah  to  Moiea 
before  his  death,  and  is  recorded  in  Deut.  xvi^ 
1 — 3  J  where  we  are  told,  that  "  Moses  went  up 

» t  Sifen*  viii.  14.  «>  fiea.  xhr.  5. 
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ffoin  the  plaiwof  Moab  unto  the  mountein.iif 

Neb^^to  the  top. of  fiag9ib$  thst.ia  over  nguaki 

Jeliphc^  md  the  Lord  shoired  him^all  the  land  of 

GUead  uBtQ  Dao,  and  all.  Naphtali  and  the  land 

of  Ephraitn^  and  Matiaawh^  and  all  the  laod  nf 

Judah  unto  the  utmost  sea^  and  the  souths  and 

the  plain  of  the  vallej  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  pabu 

tree9»  unta  Zoar.^     Any  aae,  by  casting  his  ey 

j^ex  the  map  of  the  Holy  Laad^  will  see  bom  de*^ 

acri^tiJre  thiais  of  the  length  and  breadth  ei  thai: 

country,  winch  yna  iohahited  by  the  Isradites^ 

for  it  takes  in  all  the  space  between  the  Mediteiv 

nfenean.  and  the  heights  of  Gifead^  an  the  west  and 

etat }  and  firom  the  sparce  of  Jordan  to  die  foot  cf 

the  Dead  Sea»  on  the  north  and  eouth.     Thi» 

apace  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  tweli^  tribes  4 

Judahi  Simeon,  Da&».  Bei^amin,  j^hraim,.  the  one' 

half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh^  Issachar^  Z^bvhxe^ 

iUher»  and  Naphtali  occupying  tiie  i^ace  between 

th0  Meditercttdeaa  and  the  river  Jorchui ;  andAeu- 

ben*  Gadt  ^and  the  olhe^  half  tribe  of  Manasaeh 

occupying  the  country  between  Jordan  and  the 

heights .  of  Golead.  * 

If  we  exzapt^  ther^we^  the  conquests  in  thfr 
neighboniing  countries^  which  were  more  »  Isiil^ 
extensive  according  to  the  military  chfluncter  of 
the.times»  tiiis  qpace  of  abont  200  miles  in  ledgtb, 
hy  iibKmt  lOO  in  hraadA,  was,  properly  ^eakin^, 
tibe  hmd  tiflsrairi.  Nor  did  Ihe  tevclt  of  the  tiibeEl, 
in  the  days  .of  Hehoboam,  alter  its  geographic^ 
linuls»  £br  it  akill  retained  the  divindns  giten  <tt> 
the  tribes  tiU  the  timea  of  the  captivity;    fiirt  afhu: 

*  Nnio.  fht  xnB*    Josh.  eh.  xiv. — xxiu  ^n  whkb  wt  btfre  Jote* 
phut't  oommenUry  in  hit  Antiq-  y*  ^ 
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that  period  their  former  name,  and  the  naix&e  cT 
their  country,  were  changed^  since  they  were  no 
longer  called  Israelites,  and  their  land  the  land  cT 
Israel,  but  themselves  Jews,  and.  their  ooontiy  Jii- 
dea ;  from  the  name  of  that  tribe  which  came 
back,  to  Jerusalem;  while  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribes,  as  boundaries  of  .property,  were  in  a  great 
measure  laid  aside.*  .  Accordingly,  in  the  days  of 
our  Saviour  we  no  longer  hear  of  the  ancioit  ^ 
visions,  but  of  new  ones  introduced  or  established 
by  the  Roman  power.  It  will  be  proper,  thoe- 
fore,  to  attend  to  these. 

In  a  map.  of  the  Holy  Land,  formed  to  suit  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament,  we  see  several  gfeat 
divisions.  Thus  the  whole  space  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  river  Jordian  had  tbree^ 
yiz.  Judea  on  the  south,  Samaria  in  the  middie, 
^d  Galilee  on  the  north ;  and  die  space  between 
Jordan  and  the  heights  of  Gilead  bad  seven,  vis. 
Perasa  on  the  south,  Batanea,  Gaulonitis,  and  Gra- 
Jaditis  in  the  middle,  and  Iturea,  Trachonitis»  and 
.Auranitis  on  the  north.  Yet  each  of  diese  had 
their  subdivisions,  the  two  principal  of  which  were 
.the  land  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  south- w^t  cor- 
oner o£  Judea ;  and  the  land  of  the  Phosniciaiis  an 
the  Qorth^-west  comer  of  Galilee.  The  whole  weat 
^eoast  of  the  Holy  Land  in  those  days  was  boimAed 
as  at  prwent  by  the  Mediterranean,;  and  the  fbttow- 
ing  was  their  acQount  of  its  extent:  from  Sirbon, 
on  the  south  of  Philistta,  to  die  soukfawn  border  of 
]?hq^ciaj  139  miles  ;^.£KM[n  the  south  bor^r  of 
•Phcecueia  te  Tyre,  6  miles  ;V  and  from  Tyre  to 

.       ».  Jofleph.  Antiq,  xi.  S.  ^  PImj,  r.  13. 

«  Gnliel.  Tyrius  de  BeU.  Sacr.  Ub.  iii. 
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iSulbtt  25  miles,*  in  all  S19  miles.     AiitoDiimi8'& 
Itinerary,  however,  makes  it  232. 

But  let  us  att^d  to  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Holy  Land,  banning  with  those  Which  formed 
the  portions  of  the  nine  tribes  and  a  hal^  that 
dwelt  between  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean. 
•  As  for  JudeOj  which  was  the  southmost  division,- 
ihe  following  is  Josephus's  account  of  it  <^  The 
soutiiern  parts,  if  they  be  measured  lengthwise,^ 
are  bounded  by  a  village  adjoining  the  confines  of 
Arabia,  called  by  the  Jews  who  dwell  there  Jor^* 
dan  ;  and  its  northern  limit,  where  it  joins  Sama^ 
ria,  is  the  village  Anuath,  also  called  Borceos :  its 
breadth,  however,  is  extended  from  the  river  Jor- 
dan to  Joppa,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean* 
The  city  of  Jerusalem  is  situated  in  the  v^ry  midr 
die,  on  which  account  some  have,  with  sagacity 
enough,  called  that  city  the  navel  of  the  country. 
Nor  is  Judea  destitute  of  such  delicacies  as  come 
£rom  the  sea,  since  its  maritime  places  extend  as 
far  as  Ftolomais.  (Here  Josephus  speaks  either 
of  another  Ptolomais  than  that  at  Acre,  which 
was  on  the  south-west  of  Galilee ;  or  takes  Judea 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  than  the  division  of 
whidi  he  is  speaking.)  It  was  divided  into  eleven 
portions,  of  which  the  royal  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  chief;  and  presided  over  the  neighbouring 
country,  as  the  head  over  the  body.  As  for  'die 
other  cities  that  were  inferior  to  it,  they  presided 
over  their  several  toparchies.  Gophna  was  the 
second  of  them,  Acrabatta  the  next ;  aft^r  them 
Jhamna,  Lydda,  Emmaus,  Fella,  Idumea,  Engad- 
di,  Herodium,  and  Jericho ;  and  afler  these  came 

•  Strabo,  lib.  xvi . 
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Janmia  and  Jc^pa,  as .  prettding  over  the 
bouring  people/'!    According  to  the  Miahna^  fiba 
di vision,  called  Judea  was  considered  under  fi>ur 
aspects,  viz.  the.  western,  which  lay  along  the  Jtf  e-r 
diterranean,  and  in  which  was  the  land  of  fefae 
Philistines ;  the  mountainoua  or  pastofal  .distni^  ; 
the  plain  which  lay  farther  east,  imd  indined  to- 
wards Jordan ;  and  the  vale  or  flat  which  bardetBci 
an  the  banks  of  that  riven  ^    The  whole  of  thii 
vision,  called  Jadea,  was  ofi;en  denominated  by 
Jews  the  south,  and  the  south  countiy ;  becauae  it 
lay  to  the  south  of  Samaria,  and  was  the  inost 
toudieni  division  of  the  Holy  Land* 

The  following  was  the  appeanmoe  of  this  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,  when  Hasselquist  liated  it 
April  11,  17^1 :  ''  Judea,*'  says  he,  **  is  a  country 
iUU  of  hills  and  vales,  and  as  such  it  has  been  de^ 
scribed  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testamort, 
mheK  it  is  always  called  a  hilly  land,  and  is  esiecy 
when  famous  for  its  mountaikis.  The  hills  are  aO 
of  a  moderate  height,  uneven,  and  are  not  of  any 
mathematical  figure,  like  many,  others,  .wfaidi  ase 
either  of  a  conic^  hemispheric,  or  some  oilier  such 
form.  At  first,  and  nearest,  to  Jerusalem,  they 
consist  of  a  very  haid  limestone,  which  a{^raaclies 
to  the  nature  of  flint,  of  a  whitish  oolour,  or 
pretty  near  a  pale  yellow.  They  afbrwards,  and 
nearer  the  Dead  Sea,  consist  of  a  more  loqse  lime^ 
ttone,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes  gceyislv  he* 
tween  which  are  layers  of  a  reddish  micaceaaa 
atone  (saxum  purum  micaceum).  Near  Jerusa- 
lem grow  ditifeKot  sorts  of  jdants  on  th^ae  Infls, 
wpeciaUy  ceratonia  or  carob-tree,  myrtus  or.  myr^ 

«  Wtr^  ill.  3.  b  Tam»U  dfi  Aobo  SepUmo,  cap.  ix.  sect  S. 
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tie,  and  terebinthus  or  tlie  turpentine  tree ;   but 
farther  towards  Jericho,  they  are  bare  and  barred* 
The  vales,  like  the  hills,  are  not  fruitful,  but  de^ 
Serted  and  uncultivated,  being  full  of  pebbles,  and 
:ivithout  vegetables ;   nevertheless,  the  earth  coaf 
.fiists  o£  a  good  rich  mould,  and  livould  amply  f^ 
'Ward  the  husbandman's  toiL     In  the  banning 
they  are  somewhat  narrow,   but  become  wi4eT 
nearer  Jordan.     The  great  phnn  of  Jericho  exr 
tends  two  leagues  in  length  ^ong  the  Dead  Sea^ 
the  soil  of  which  ^  a  greyish  sandy  day,  so  looae 
that  the  horses  feet  often  sunk  up  to  the  knees  in 
it.     The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  was  coverad 
with  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Egypt'** 
'   In  advancing  northwards,  on  leaving  Judea,  we 
^iter  SamariOj  or  the  middle  division  of  the  counp- 
try  on  this  side  Jordan.     It  began  at  Anuath  and 
Acrabatta,  (a  day's  journey  north  of  Jerusalem,) 
and  extended  to  Ginea,  in  the  Great  Plain.    The 
following  is  Josephus's  account  of  it,     *^  It  b  en» 
tirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Judea,  i6r  both 
asountries  are  made  up  of  hills  and  vallies,  are 
inoist  enough  for  agriculture,  and  are  T«ry  fertile. 
They  luM^^bundance  of  trees,  and  are  full  of  au- 
4;uittnal  fruit,  both  diat  which  grows  wild,  and  that 
which  is  the  eflect  of  cultivation.     They  are  na- 
turally watered  by  many  streams,  hot  derive  their 
chief  moisture  from  rain  water,  (preserved,  as  I 
understand  him,  in  reservoirs  during  tiie  dry  sea- 
son,) of  which  they  hai^  no  want;   and  as  ftr 
those  streams  which  they  have,  their  waters  are 
exceeding  sweet.    By  reason  also  of  the  excdlent 
grass  which  they  have,  their  catlle  yield  more  milk 

•  Timvdi,  p.  IM,  187. 
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ihan  those  in. other  places  ;  and  what  is  the  greatest 
sign  of  excellency  and  abundance^  they ,  each  of 
litem  are  very  full  of  people/'* 

In  the  Life  of  Josephus,  by  himself,  we  leara 
tiiat  the  length  of  Samaria,  from  north .  to  souths 
was  three  days*  journey,  for  we  are  told  that  **  it 
13  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  would  go 
quickly  to  Jerusalem  (from  Galilee),  to  pass 
through  that  country;  for,  in  that ^ road,  they 
might  in  three  days'  time  go  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem/' We  see  also  from  this,  that  there  was  « 
natural  as  weU  m  moral  reason,  for  the  Evangelist 
saying  of  Christ  in  John  iv.  4,  that  **  he  must  needs 
go  through  Samaria"  to  Jerusalem* 

OaSlee  was  the  most  northerly  diviidon  of  Fides* 
tine,  on  this  side  Jordan.     The  following  is  Jose^ 
phus's  account  of  it.     '^  Galilee  is  encompassed 
(on  three  sides)  by  Phoenicia  and  Syria.     On  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Ptolomais 
and  Carmel ;  on  the  north  by  Tyre  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tynans ;  on  the  east  by  Hippene  and 
Gadaris,  Graulanitis,  and  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa# 
and  on  the  south  by  Samaria  and  Scythopolis  as 
iar  as  Jordan.     It  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower. 
Lower  Galilee  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to 
^bulon,  and  of  the  maritime  places,  Ptolomais  is 
in  its  vicinity.     Its  breadth  is  from  the  village 
called  Xaloth,  which  lies  in. jjie  Great  Plain,  as 
&r  as  Bersab^.— Upper  Galilee  begins,  as  to  its 
-breadth,  from  Bersabd,  and  extends  to  the  village 
•of  Baca,  which  divides  the  lands  of  the  Tyrtans 
from  it,  and  its  length  is  frpm  Meroth  to  Thella,  a 
^village  near  Jordan.      These  two  Galilee3 .  have 

•  W»r,  Ul.  3. 
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always  beea  able  to  make  a  strong  resistance  in 
time  of  war ;  for  the  Galileans  are  inured  to  war 
from  their  youth,  and  have  been  always  very  nu- 
merous ;  nor  has  the  country  been  ever  destitute 
of  men  of  courage,  or  wanted  a  numerous  band  of 
them^  for  their  soil  is  universally  rich  and  fruitful, 
and  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts  y  inso- 
much, that  it  invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains 
of  its  cultivation  by  its  fruitfulness,  and  no  part  of 
it  lies  waste.     The  cities  also  lie  very  thick,  and 
the  many  villages  that  are  there,  are  everywhere 
so  full  of  people,  by  the  richness  of  the  soil,  that 
the  very  least  of  them  contained  (before  the  war) 
above  15,000  inhabitants.    ( Josephus  surely  means 
cities,  and  not  villages.)     In  short,  if  any  one  will 
suppose  that  Galilee  is  inferior  to  Perasa  in  magni- 
tude, he  will  be  obliged  to  prefer  it  in  point  of 
strength  ;  for  it  is  all  capable  of  cultivation,  and  is 
everywhere  firuitfuL"*    The  Mishna  furnishes  us 
with  some  additional  particulars  concerning  thjs 
portion  of  Palestine.     It  began,  we  are  told,  ^t 
Ginea  and  BeUishan,  or  Scythopolis,  and  extended 
to  Sidon  and  Antilibanus,  forming  three  subdivi- 
sions, viz.  Upper  Galilee,  from  Caphar-hananiah 
upwards,    which   could  not  produce,  sycamoresjt 
these  trees  requiring  a  deep  soil  and  low  situation; 
Lower  Galilee,  from  Caphar-hananiah  downwards, 
^luch  could  produce  sycamores;  and  the  valley 
of  Galilee,  \fhich  extended  along  the  sea  or  lake 
of  Tiberias.^     The  Galileans  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  in 
their  mode  of  pronunciation,  and  the  following  are 
stated  to  have  been  the  differences :    they  used 

»  Wu,  ill.  3.  ^  TracUt.  de  Anno  SepUmo,  cap.  is.  sect.  9i 
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Ain  J^  for  Aleph  « j  Caph  5  fbr  Beth  ^;  Thbn  n  fbr 
Daleth  "^ ;  and  frequently  changed  the  gutturals.* 
Such  were  the  principal  divisions  to  the  wfest  of 
Jordan  ;  and  if  we  cross  that  river  and  examine 
the  eastern  districts,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half,  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  We  shall  find  th^m  the 
following,  viz.  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Itursea 
on  the  north  ;^  Batanea,  GauIonitis,'and  Galaditis 
in  the  middle ;    and  Peraea  oh  the  souths — ^Tbe 
northern  and  middle  divisions  "  were  parts,**  as 
Josephus  informs  us,  "  of  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa. 
They  began  at  Mount  Libanus  and  the  fbunfiains 
of  Jordan,  reaching  (downwards)  in  breadth  to  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  afad  extending  in  length  (be- 
tween Jordan  and  Arabia)  from  a  village  calJed 
Arpha  as  far  as  Julias:  its  inhabitants  were  a  mix- 
ture of  Jews  and  Syrians.*'*     As  for  the  remaimng 
division  of  Percsa^  which  lay  along  the  lower  yptat 

'  of  Jordan,  between  the  brook  Jabbok  and  the  head 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  following  is  Josephiis's  ac- 
count of  it.  "  As  for  Peraea,  which  is  indeed 
much  larger  (than  the  two  Galilees)  in  extent,  Ae 
greater  part  of  it  is  desert,  rough,  and  lefts  disiposed 
for  the  production  of  the  niilder  kinds  df  ftOitb ; 
yet  it  has  a  moist  ^oil  in  othfer  parts,  (a  miattto  of 
the  utmost  consequence  in  the  East,)  and  prodHees 
all  kinds  of  fruits  ;  and  its  plams  arepllttiteid  With 

'  trees  of  various  sorts,  but  the  olive,  the'  vine,  and 
the  palm-tree,  are  chiefly  cultivated  there.     It  is 

'    ^  Lightfodts  Chorog.  Cent,  of  Lvael,  cb.  59»  B7. 

»  b  We  Y^ye  a  minute  and  accurate  account  of  Auranitis,  or  Hauraa 
as  it  is  named  in  Eaek.  xlvii.  1 6/ in  Burckhardt's  TraVeb  in  Sjrria 
and  tfae  Holf  Land,  A.  D.  1910.  «  yf^^  ijj.  3, 
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also  Bufficieiitly  watered  with  torrents  which  isane 
from  the  mountains,  and  with  spnags  that  iever 
fail  to  rim  when  tlie  torrents  fail,  as  they  do  in  liie 
dog  days.  Now  the  length  of  Peraea  is  from  Ma- 
charms  (at  tdie  head  of  die  Dead  Sea)  to  Pella,  (at 
the  brook  Jabbok,)  and  its  bceadth  from  Hiiladel- 
pbia  (in  the  heights  of  Gilead)  to  Jordan.  Its 
northern  parts  are  bounded  by  Fella  ;  its  w€istern 
by  Jordan  ;  the  land  of  Moab  is  its  southern  bor* 
der,  and  its  eastern  iimits  reach  to  Arabia  and  Sil- 
bonitis,  PhQadelphine  and  Gferasa.*"  The  Tahnud 
tells  us  that  its  exposure  was  all  westerly,  and  that 
its  descent  was  ^ vided  by  three  imaginary  lines, 
the  highest  of  which  was  styled  mountainous,  in 
which  was  Mount  Macvar,  Gedor, '  &;c. ;  tiie  se* 
oond  was  styled  (^  Plain,  in  which  was  Hesdibon 
with  all  its  cities,  viz.  Dibon,  Bamoth-baal,  Bethp 
baalmeon,  &c. ;  and  the  Aird  was  denominated 
the  Valley,  in  which  were  Bethharan,  Bethnmnnh, 
JSnccoth,  &c.  This  was  tlie  way  in  which  they 
(tivided  Penea.^ 

With  respect  to  the  xelatii^  sitoationjof  Judea  as 
to  other  countries,  I  cannot  >dol>etter  than  give  the 
account  of  Tacita:^  who  6i^,  tbat  '^  it  was  boundr 
^  ^  Ankia  4m  the  east,  b^  £gypt  on  the  aoutl^ 
^y  Phoenicia  and  die  Miediterranean  sea  on  ihe  we^ 
and  Syria  on  the  north." ' 

The  above  sketdi  of  4iie  Holy  Land  nmy  .be  ap- 
propriately oonduded  with  the  foUowxng  «3ctcaot 
frrni  Dr.  Clarke'«  Travels.^    ^'  Under  a  wise  aafl 

"^H^r,  iii.  3.        ^  Ligbtf.  <7herog.  Gent  ^  Lmd  «r  ImA,  <!h.  ^1. 
*«  '^1QttxlLtef^(llB9lqu•«dlorieatBm^eIfU]l^^T«M 
ft  meridie,  Bgyptus  ol^acet ;  ab  occasui  Phoenioet  et  mare  ;  aeptentrio- 
nem  a  lateve  ^yiim  kng^  ptoapeetant."  HhtsOMtr.  lib.  y.  6. 

*  Vol.  iii.  part  ii.  ch.  16. 
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beileliceiit  government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy 
Land  would  exceed  all  calculation:  its  perennial 
harvest,  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  its  limpid  springs, 
its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matchless  plains,  its  hills  and 
vales ;  all  these,  added  to  the  serenity  of  its  climate, 
prove  this  land  to  be,  indeed,  a  field  which  the 
Lord  hath  blessed.     God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty 
of  com  and  wine*'' 

But  in  the  above  short  description  of  the  Holy 
Land,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  river  Jordan, 
that  runs  through  its  whole  extent  from  north  to 
south.     This  far-famed  strieam  has  its  source  at 
Fhiala,  120  furlongs  (15  miles)  from  Caesarea,  and 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Trachonitis.     It 
had  the  name  of  Phiala  given  to  it,  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  bowl,  and  its  waters  were  brimful 
at  all  seasons.    When  Burckhardt  visited  it  in  1812, 
it  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference/    Before 
the  days  of  Philip  the  tetrarch,  Panium,  and  not 
Phiala,  was  reckoned  the  source  of  Jordan ;  but  he 
having  thrown  chaff  into  the  spring  of  Phiala,  and 
that  haying  come  out  at  Panium,  a  subterraneous 
passage  between  the  two  springs  was  thereby  dis- 
covered.    Phiala,  then,  is  the  real,  and  Panium 
fhe  visible  source  of  the  river  Jordan.*    The  fol- 
lowing is  Burckhardt's  account  of  it  in  1810.  "The 
source  of  the  Jordan,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  Dh'an, 
is  at  an  hour  and  a  quiarter  north-east  from  Banias 
(equal  to  about  fotu  miles.)    It  is  in  the  plain, 
near  a  hill  called  Tel-el-Kadi.     There  are  two 

springs  neir  '  each  other,   one  smaUer  than  the 

•      •      •    •  .  •      ' 

*  Tnrels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  SIS. 
>»  Joseph.  War,  iii.  10. 
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other,  whose  waters  unite  immediately  below.  Both 
sources  are  on  level  ground,  among  rocks  of  tuf- 
i^acke,  immediately  forming  a  river  twelve  or  fif* 
teen  yards  across,  which  rushes  rapidly  over  a  stony 
bed,  in  the  lower  plain/  Between  Phiala.  and  the 
lake  Semechonitis,  or,  as  it  is  qalled  in  Joshua  x.  5^ 
••  the  ^yaters  of  Merom,'*  according  to  Burckhardt^ 
are  29  miles.^  The  lake  itself  is  60  furlongs  (7^ 
miles)  long,  and  30  furlongs  (5f  miles)  broad ;  but 
it  is  rather  a  marsh  than  a  lake,  being  dry  almost 
in  summer,  and  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  reeds, 
and  only  overflowed  by  the  Jordan  in  winter.^  Itaf" 
present  name  is  £1  Houle.  Having  left  the  lake 
^emechonitis,  the  Jordan  proceeds  120  furlongs  .(1£ 
miles)  before  it  reaches  the  lake  of  Gennezaretb, 
sea  of  Tiberias,  or  of*  Galilee,*  through  a  country 
where  it  is  almost  hid  with  shady  trees,  chiefly  of 
the  platanus  kind,  poplars,  alders^  tamarisks,  and 
reeds.*  The  following  is  Josephus's  account  of  the 
lake  of  Gennezareth  :  f«  Its  breadth. is  40  furlongs, 
(5  miles,)  and  its  length  140  furlongs,  (17^  miles.) 

'  •' Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land^  p.. 43. 

^  His  words  are,  ^^  Thirteen  hours  from  Phiala  is  the  hridge  ores 
the  Joidan  called  pjlfa  Beni  Yakoub.  The  road  continues  in  an  easjr 
slope,  -till  a  <)uarter  oi  an  hour  above  the  bridge,  when  it  becomes  a 
fieep  ascent.  The  river  flows  in  a  narrow  bed,  and  with  a  rapid 
stream :  for  the  lake  Houle,  whose  souther  a  extremity  is  about  tfare^ 
quarters  qf  a  mile  npi;th  of  the  bridge,  is  up^n  a  level  conaidervhty 
higher  than  that  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias."  From  which  passage  we 
collect,  that  the  thirteen  hours  between  Phiala  and  the  bridge  are 
equal  to  iblrty-nine  miles,  allowingrthzee  miles  to  the  hour.  Deduct 
three  ^quarters  of  an  hour,  as  the  distance  from  the  bridge  Ur  ^he  south 
end  of  the  lake,  equal  to  2^  iniles,  and  7^  miles  as  the  length  of  the 
lake,  and  there  reinain  29  miles,  between  the  nordi  end  of  the  lake 
and  Phiala,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.  In  the  otdinaiy  map  it  is  on- 
ly fbout  ten  miles. 

« Joseph.  War,  iv.  1.    Pococke,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.    Sandys,  p.  110. 

*  War,  iii.  10.     '   •  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  p.  79,  73.    Sandys,  p.  110. 
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Tke  waters  are  sweet  aad  agreeable  to  tibe  tmstje, 
fitter  than  the  tfakk  waters  of  cither  lakes^  mwi 
cooler  than  one  would  expect  in  so  inlaod  a  places 
(probably  from  the  depth  of  the  lake,  aad  the 
spring  which  rise  in  it ;)  for  when  this  wafer  is 
kept  is  the  open  air>  it  is  as  cold  as  that  wluch  is 
cooled  with  snow^  whidi  ib€  country  people  are 
accustcnnedi  to  make  by  night  m  summer.     There 
ace  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it,  different  both  in  taate 
and  appearance  from  those  elsewhere  :**  but  Jose- 
phua  does  not  enter  into  particulars/    Burckhi»dl» 
who  visited  it  in  1812,  says  that  ^'  the  nortbera 
part  is  fiiU  of  fish  ;  hut  he  did  not  see  a  single  one 
at  the  southern  extremity.     The  most  conmon 
species  are  the  Binni  or  carp,  and  the  Mesht»  which 
is  about  a  foot  long  and  five  inches  broad,  with  a 
fiat  body  like  the  sole."^ 

When  Cs^tain  Light  visited  this  beautiiul  sheet 
of  water  in  1814,  the  situation  of  the  town  of  Ti* 
berias  struck  him  as  exceedingly  picturesque.    It 
contained  two  thousand  inhabitants,  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake,  close  by  the  water's  edge, 
and  nearer  the  north  than  the  south  end.     Its 
houses  were  scattered  irregularly  within  its  walls, 
and  the  minarets  of  two  or  three  mosques,  inter- 
mixed with  cypress,  grouped  well  with  ihe  Beigh^ 
bouring  cupolas.    The  opposite  or  eastern  shwe 
was  confined  by  bold,  barren,  precipitous  rocks, 
and  hills  of  sandstone ;  and  as  he  was  walking 
along  the  shore,  he  trod  the  ground  celebrated  fer 
the  miracle  of  the  unclean  spirits,  driven  by  our 
Saviour  into  the  h^d  of  swine«    The  tombs  where 
the  possessed  lodged  still  exist  in  the  form  of  ca- 

«  War^  iii.  10<       ^  Tntvels  iit  Sy rw  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  93^ 
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Y€fFpB,  pn  the  sides  of  the  hills  that  rise  from  th<% 
^ore  of  the  lake  -,  and,  from  their  wild  appearance, 
inay  well  be  considered  the  habitations  of  nien  ex- 
ce^diqg  fierce,  and  possessed  with  devils.  They 
extend  to  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from 
ij^e  present  town.  Of  the  other  towns,  celebrated^ 
io  the  Ne'Vf  Testament  as  once  bordering  on  the 
Iftk^,  theife  are  no  traces  left.* 

In  the  days  of  Josephus,  the  adjoining  country, 

for  several  miles  on  the  same  side  of  the  lake  on 

'  '    •         >       ^  .•  ... 

whiph  Tiberias  stood,  niust  have  been  exceedin^^l^ 

fich  f  fov  in  War  iii.   10,  he  tlms  describes  it ; 

*      '*  '   <    *  '  •  ■  " 

*^  The  country  that  lies  over  s^ainst  this  lake  hath 
(be  name  also  of  Gennezareth.  Its  nature  is  won- 
derful, as  well  as  its  beauty,  for  the  soil  is  so  fruit- 
fill,  and  th§  temperature  of  the  air  so  admirably 
l^i]|i:ed»  that  it  agrees  well  with  trees  of  very  differ- 
pQt.kW^s*  walnuts,  which  require  a  cold  atmo- 
sphere 'y  palm-trees,  which  grow  best  in  hot  expo- 
sures ;  and  fig-trees  an4  olives,  which  require  an 
9Jir  ths^X  i^  temperate,  all  flourishing  in  the  greatest 
pleQty  in  this  favqurite  district.  One  may  call  it 
the  aipbition  of  nature,  for  it  forces  those  plantf^ 
thftt  u^  naturally  enemies  |;o  one  another  to  gro^ 
together.  It  i§  a  happy  contention  of  the  seasons, 
9i&  if  e\ej;y  one  of  them  laid  cUim  to  this  country  ; 
fpr  it  not  only  nourishes  different  sorts  of  autumnal 
/'ruit  beyond  men's  expectations,  but  preserves  theni 
x^9P  a  great  w^ile.  It  supplies  men  with  grapes 
49(1  figs  4unng  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
r^t  of  the  fruits  as  they  become  ripe  through  the 
V.hole  year :  for,  besides  the  good  temperature  qf 

*  Travels,  p.  203—206.     For  a  more  minute  acconnt  of  Tiberiav, 
sec  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  a(id  the  Holy  Land,  p.  320—330. 
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the  air,  it  is  also  watered  from  a  most  fertile  fbuii- 
tain/ which  the  people  of  the  country  call  Caphar- 
naum,  and  which  sbme  of*  them  havte  (i^orantljj^ 
thought  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  pro- 
duces the  Coracin  fish,  as  well  as  that  lake  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria.    The  whole  length 
of  this  district  of  Crennezareth/'  adds  Josephiis^ 
<<  extends  30  furlongs,  (3f  miles,)  and  its  breadtb 
20  furlongs,  (2i  miles.)** 

We  have  how  descended  the  Jordan  about  69 
ifniles,  namely,  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  (jrenneza- 
reth ;  but  aftdr  that,  we  are  not  particularly  irafolmeit 
by  Josephus  of  the  length  of  its  course,  in  its  way 
to  the  lake  Asphaltites.     He  only  says,  in  general; 
afler  the  above  extract,  that  "  it  ran  between  the 
fene  lake  and  tlie  other  a  long  way  ovet  a  desert  j'* 
which,  considering  the  general  amelioraticm  of  soil 
and  scenery,  as  rivers  approach  their  termination; 
would  havfe  been  to  us  ihexplicable,  if,  ii:i  describ- 
ing what  was  generally  known  by  the  Great  Rain, 
he  had  not  accidentally  given  us'  a  key  to  it.    For 
then*  he  says,  tliat  "  the  Great  Plain  reaches  from; 
the  village  Gennabris,  as  far  as  the  lake  A^hal- 
tites,  being  in  length  S80  furlongs,  and  in  bread^ 
ISO,  divided  in  the  midst  by  the  riv^r  Jordan,  apd 
having  within  it  two  laies,  that  of  Asphaltites  and 
Titenas.    It  is  much  burnt  up,  -  he  adds,  **  in  sum- 
mer, and  infected,  in  consequence  of  its  drought, 
with  unwholesome  air,  for  it  is  all  destitute  of  wa- 
ter  except  the  river  Jordan,  which  makes  the  palm- 
trees  on  its  banks  appear  flourishing  and  fruitful, 
whilst  those  that  are  farther  removed  are  stunted 
in  their  growth.**    Now  from  this  extract  we  may 

•  War,  iy.  8. 
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infer  two  things;  1st,  What  he  meant  in  War,  fill 
10,  by  the  desert  country  through  which  the  Jor- 
dan ran,  from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  lake  of 
Gennezaretfa  till  it  reached  the  Dead  Seai  and^ 
ddly.  The  ctistance  between  these  two  lakes :  for  aa 
they  were  both  witliin  tKe  limits  of  the  Great  V\am^ 
and  probably  lay  kt  the  ncHthenr  and  southern  ex- 
tremities of  it,  the  course  of*  the  Jordan,  finom  the 
place  it  left  the  one  lake  till  it  emptied  itself  into 
the  other,  must  have  been  2S0  furlongs,  or  28f 
miles.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  some  in- 
accuracy m  the  above  account,  fw  modem  tra* 
veilers  make  the  instance  between  the  two  lakes  to 
be  much  greater. — ^Thus  Captain  light  makes  it 
about  sixty  iniles ;  Imd  when  describing  the  Job* 
dan  in  that  space,  says,  that  when  it  left  the  lake  of 
llbmas,  it  seemed  almost  stagnant,  as  far  as  his 
eye  could  reach,  from  its  numerous  windings ;  was 
muddy  i  flowed  iii  a  breadth  ci  about  thirty  feet^ 
on  the  11th  September,  whiich  was  the  end  of  the 
dry  seasmi,  amidst  reeds  and  rushes ;  but  became 
much  more  rapid,  when  it  drew  near  the  lake 
Asphaltitte*  •  Here  then,  we  have  two  accomite 
of  the  length  of  Jordan ;  for,  adding  Josephus^s 
98f  miles  below  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
to  the  69  above  it,  we  have  97f  miles,  whilst  by 
adding  Captain  Light's  account,  we  have  no  less 
than  lS9f ;  which  seems  to  be  the  true  one*  But 
after  having  run  so  long  a  course,  and  received 
the  tributary  streams  on  either  side,  it  fnay  wdl 
be  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  very  considerable 
magnitude.  The  reader,  therefore,  will  be  gratis 
fied  with  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Shaw's 

•  •  « 

«  Tnvels/  p.  ISQtf,  807. 
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Travd|s»*  wh^e  we  are  told,  that  *^  with  respect  to 
tbe  rivers,  the  Jordan  was  not  only  the  most  consi- 
parable  in  the  Holy  Land^  but,  xkext  tp  the  Nile» 
yas  by  far  the  largest  he  had  see^,  either  in  th^ 
X^eviUit:  or  Barbary :  he  cou^d  npt  compute  iU 
believer,  to  be  more  than  thij:ty  yards  brc^d  i  but 
that  was  made  up  by  its  de^th  -,  which^  even  at 
the  brink,  he  found  to  be  nine  feet  If  theu,''  sskys 
hef  '*  we  take  this  during  the  whole  year  for  t)ie 
mean  depth  of  the  stream,  which  runs  about  two 
mfl^  an  hour,  the  Jordan  will  d^ly  discharge  intt^ 
the  Dead  Sea  abwt  6^090^000.  tiuis  of  ^«^/' 
Chateaubriand  found  it  in  October  1806,  to  be 
^  six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  to  the  shores  and 
about  fifty  places  in  breadths"  and  of  a  yeliovf  ^fol- 
our,  probably  from  the  autumnal  rains.  ^ 

In  a  river  of  such  ei^tent,  it  is  natural  to  thm^ 
that  there  would  be  some  bfidgf^  or  for^Sj  to  ena- 
ble travellers  to  crtm  it*  Of  thp  iifst  w^  have  no 
mention  in  Scripturie  :  other  writers,  l^oweveTj^  in- 
form us  of  two ;  one,  two  and  a  half*  mileis  belpw 
the  lake  Semechonitis,  called  Japob'^  bridge;*  (Djisar 
Beni  Yakoub,)  which*  in  1812,  when  vi^jted  by 
Burckhardt,^'  was  of  solid  construction,  with  fow 
arches  ^"''  the  other,  immediately  bidpw  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  between  Tiberias  and  Chammath,  f[jf 
which  lightfoot  informs  us,  out  of.  the  Talo^u^*'' 
\f^As  for  the  fords,  they  are  several  tim^  niention- 
ed  in  Scripture  ;*  and  Burckhardt  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan at  Bethshaa,  half  way  between  the  lake  of 

# 

»  Chtp.  9.  to  Travels,  vd.  i.  p.  406,  409. 

.   «  Tia^sla  iQ  Syria  mii  the  Hfl>y  i-wd. 

"  •'XJiarograph.  Cent  of  the  L^yicJ  of  Isra<3,  pre/ixtrd  to  M^tihpWt 
ch.  74 :  and  Chorograph.  Enquiry  prefixed  to  John,  ch.  i.  sect.  2. 
•  Josh.  ii.  7.    Judg.ii.  123 ;  vii.  94 ;  xii.  6. 
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Tib^as  and  the  Dead  Sea»  where  the  stiream  ww 

&^oAy  paces  broad,  and  about  three  ieet  deep,  in 

the  middle  of  summer^  (Sd  Jaly>)  adding,  that  **it 

is  fordable  in  maivjr  places  during  summer;  but 

the  few  spots  where  it  maj  be  crossed  in  Hbo  rainj 

season,  are  known  only  to  the  Arabs J^  *    The  pre<* 

sent  name  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  of 

Jordan  is  El  Ghor*     ^  It  is  hotter,^  says  Borck* 

hardt,  *'  than  any  other  part  of  Syria,  the  rocky 

mountains  concentrating  the  heat,  and  preventing 

tiie  air  from  being  cooled  by  the  westerly  winda 

in  summer*    The  barley  harvest,  which  does  iiot 

bJBgin  in  the  upper  plain,  till  fifteen  days  later,  waa 

here  found  (5lii  May  181S)  nearly  finished.    Every 

plant  in  the  Ghor  was  already  dried  up,  and  tha 

whole  country  appeared  as  if  in  the  midst  of  8um<« 

men      Volney,"  continues  he,   •*  has  justfy  re^ 

marked,  that  there  are  few  countries,  where  the 

changes  from  one  climate  to  another  are  so  sudden 

as  in  Syria ;  and  I  was  never  more  convinced  of 

it,  than  in  this  valley.    To  the  north  was  the  D^ 

bel  el  Sheikh,  covered  witli  snow ;  to  the  east  die 

fertile  plains  of  Djolan,  clothed  in  the  blossoma  of 

tpiing ;  while  to  the  south,  the  withered  veget»^ 

tion  of  the  Ghor  seemed  the  eflect  of  a  tropical 

sun.    The  breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  an  hour 

and  a  half  or  two  hours,  (equal  to  4^  or  6  miles./' ^ 

As  for  the  scenery  near  the  foot  of  the  Jordan, 

the  following  was  the  a^ct  it  presented  to  MauQ^ 

diell  (1697) '  ^^  Somewhat  lesa  ^an  a  furlong  fittn 

the  river,  there  runs  along  a  small  descent,  which 

may  be  fitly  called  the  first  and  outennost  bank, 

«  Trarels  in  the  Holy  Land,  p.  Si<. 

^  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  875. 
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fyf  BS  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  river  does, 

or  at  fesst  did,  anciently  overflow  at  some  seasons  : 

f  ^  at  the  time  of  harvest, '  or  as  it  is  expressed  in 

1  £3iron.  xii,  15,  f  in  the  ^ri^t  month.'      But  at 

present,  whether  it  be  because  the  river  has,  by  its 

nipidity  of  current,  worn  its  channel  deeper  than 

it  was  formerly,  or  whether  because  its  w^aters  are 

\  diverted  some  other  way,  it  seems  to  have  forgot 

i  ite  ancient  greatness:   for  we  could  discern  no 

sign  nor  probability  of  such  overflowings  iv^hen  we 
were  theire,  being  the  proper  time  for  these  inun- 
dations. Nay,  SQ  far  was  the  river  from  overflow- 
ing, that  it  ran  at  least  two  yards  below  the '  brink 
of  its  channel/'     Between  the  outer  and  real  bank 

•  •  • 

of  Jordan^  Maundrell  tells  us,  that  the  ground  was 

covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  particularly^  willows, 

tamarisks,  and  oleanders ;  so  that  he  could  see  no 

i  water  till  he  made  his  way  through  them.     And  it 

was  in  this  thicket  that  several  kinds  of  wild  beasts 

I 

.  were  wont  to  conceal  themselves  ^  which,  being 

J  washed  out  of  their  covert,  by  the  overflowings  of 

!  the  river,  gave  Qccasion  for  the  prophet  to  compare 

!  the  impatience  of  Edom  and  Babylon,  under  God's 

i .  judgments,  to  ^'  the  coming  up  of  a  lion  6vm  the 

,  sweiiiii^  of  Jordan." "^ 

Thus  have  we  followed  this  noble  river  from  its 
[  source,  till  it  empties  itself  in  the  Dead  Sea.    A 

few  notices  of  that  remarkable  lake  shall  finish  the 

present  general  description.      The  Dead  Sea  is 

stated  by  Josephus""  to  be  580  furlongs  (72f  miles) 

;  in  length,  and  150  furlongs  (18f  miles)  in  breadth.'' 

{  Maundrell  found  its  waters  to  be  very  limpid ;  not 

»  Jofih.  iii.  15.  i>  Jer.  xlix.  19;  1.  44.  c  War,  iv.  8. 

'  *  The  modern  map»  make  it  only  about  fifty  miles  long. 
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only  salty  but  bitter  ahd  nauseous,  and  uncpm^ 
monly  buoyant  s  whieh  last  circumst&nce  is  dwing 
to  the  immense  quantity  of  salts  of  various  kinds  it 
is  known  to  contain,  heihg  nearly  25  parts  in  100, 
while  common  sea  water  is  only  1  in  82/  The 
quantity  of  bitumen  which  is  found  either  floating 
on  its  waters,  or  lyiiig  on  the  shore,  hath  been 
often  noticed ;  and  the  death-like  appearance 
which  it  everywhere  presents,  by  the  baneful  iiiflu- 
ence  of  saline  effluvia  on  vegetation,  naturally  re- 
minds the  traveller  of  those  awful  judgments  which 
were  the  cause  of  its  formation :  while  the  constant 
influx  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  and  other  streams 
into  that  extensive  lake,  without  increasing  its 
geographical  Umits,  is  an  additional  example  of 
the  law  of  evaporation,  which  restores  to  the 
clouds  what  had  descended  from  them  in  dews 
and  rains.  Dr.  Shaw  notices  this  difficulty,  and 
satisfactorily  removes  it.     "  Such  a  quantity  (of 

•*  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Mar« 
eet,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  on  a  bottle  of  Dead  Sea  water, 
which  had  been  brought  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  Cluny,  and  given  by  him 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

It  18  perfecdy  transparent.  Re-agents  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
marine  and  sulphuric  add.  There  is  no  alumine.  It  is  not  saturated 
with  marine  salt.  It  does  not  change  tumsol  and  violet.  It  holds 
in  solution  the  following  substances,  and  in  the  under-mentioned 
proportions : 

In  100  parts  of  water  were 

Muriate  of  Lime  3*920 

Muriate  of  Magnesia  1 0*846 

Muriate  of  Soda  10*360 

Sulphate  of  Lime  -054 


34-580 

A  bottle  df  the  water  of  Jordan,  analysed  at  the  same  time,  eon-< 
t&ined  no  salt.  (London  Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1B07,  part  ii. 
art.  16.) 
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^Mer,**  says  he,  ^«  aa  the  6,090,000  tons  formerly 
mentioned)  daily  received  from  Jordan  witfaoot  in- 
creasing  the  limits  of  that  sea,  hat  made  some  ooa- 
jecbure,  that  it  is  absorbed  by  the  burning;  sands  ; 
wkA  others,  that  it  is  carried  off  through  subterran- 
poils  cavities,  or  that  it  has  a  commmiicatiaa  with 
the  Serbonic  Lake.  But  if  the  Dead  Sea  is,  mc-- 
cording  to  the  general  computation,  7^  miles  lo^ 
«nd  18  broad,  by  aUawii:^,  according  to  Dr.  Hal- 
hy^  observation,  6914'  tuns  of  vapour  for  every 
aquare  mile,  there  will  be  daily  drawn  up  in  doud;^ 
to  refresh  the  eardi  with  rain  or  dew,  8,960,000 
tuns,  which  is  near  one-third  more  than  is  biongiit 
into  it  by  this  river :'' — and  which  of  course  may 
be  applied  to  the  quantity  discharged  by  the  other 
istsreams  of  less  note  which  surround  the  lake/ 

We  shall  conclude  the  section  with  some  infor- 
lonation  concerning  die  Ghor^  or  valley  of  Jordan, 
on  either  side  of  tike  Dead  Sea ;  and  its  original  ex- 
tension beyond  that  lake.  *^  The  mountains,*' aajrs 
Bttvckhardt,  '**  which  enclose  the  Ghor,  or  valley  of 
Jordan,  open  considerably  at  the  northern  extre- 
*mity  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  encompasskig  k  on 
(the  west  and  east  sides,  approach  again  at  its  aoudi 
extremity,  leaving  only  a  narrow  plain  between 
them ;  which,  on  the  west  side,  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  is  covered  with  sand,  and  is 
unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  on  the  east  side,  and  es- 

•  TftdtUB  gives  us  an  interenting  «ee<mttt  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  in  his 
Hbtoriar.  ▼.  6.  But  those  who  wiidi  to  understand  the  geographf 
of  Judea  more  perfectly,  ought  to  consult  Bochart's  Phal^  and 
Canaan;  Reland's  Palestina;  Dc  Lisle's  Tcrrtt  Sancte  Tabula ; 
WtUsW8acr8de«ogr8{ii7;  Psrton'smostmtionsAftbeiGeogni^or 
.  Judaa ;  and  liwning's  Complete  Surrey  of  8en{itUTe  Geegraphy,  wHk 
rsuperb  and  accurate  Atlas  by  Asseton,  printed  1818. 
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pecially  towards  the  south  extremity,  where  it  con- 
tinues  to  bear  the  appellation  of  £1  Ghor,  it  is  in 
many  places  very  fertile.     Its  breadth  varies  from 
one  to  four  or  five '  ttiile^ ;  and  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate of  this  low  valley,  during  the  summer,  renders 
it  almost  uninbabititble/"^ — But  if  there  be  a  north-- 
ern  Ghor,  or  valley,  extending  from  the  sources  of 
'  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea,  as  when  examining  the 
course  of  the  Jordan  we  saw  there  was ;  and  a  mid- 
dle Ghor,  which  contains  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
^plains  on  either  side  of  it,  as  Burckhardt  has  told 
us  there  is;  there  is  also  a  southern  Ghor,  which 
reaches  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  to  tire  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Seeu     This  is 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  map  which  -  accompanies 
Burckhardfs  Travels,  and  is  said  by  him  to  be  ^^  si- 
milar to  the  northern  Ghor  in  shape,  but  wiii<>h 
the  want  of  water  makes  a  desert,  while  the  Jor- 
dan and   its  numerous  tributary  streams  r^nd^r 
"the  other  a  fertile  plain.***    This  southern  GbM*, 
Mr.  Leake,  in  his  preface  to  Burckhardt>s  Trsifvds, 
"  very  naturally  supposes  to  have  been  the  amdent 
course  of  the  Jordan,  before  the  destruction  of  8d- 
'  dom  and  Gomorrah,  when  the  basin  containing  ^e 
'  Dead  Sfea  was  probably  formed ;  and  consequent- 
ly, that,  instead  of  being  evaporated,  as  it  is  now 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  it  emptied  itself,  before  that 
'  awful  event,  itito  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  direction  of  the  valley,  and  the  immense-vo- 
lume of  water  contained  in  the  Jordan,  which  woiild 
not  probably  be  dried  up  in  so  short  u  course,  ren- 
der the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Leake  extremely  pro- 
^bibte. 

•  Trayels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  S01.        ^  Ibid.  p.  449. 
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The  Jewish,  Capital. 

Jenmlem,  when  foanded ;  in  what  tribes  situated ;  the  diflbROt  gates 
in  the  city  wall,  vis.  the  aheep-gdte,  fish-gate,  old  gate,  gates  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Ephraim,  the  oomer«gate,  vaUey-gale;  dung-gsl^  gate  of 
the  foontain^  prison-gatey  water-gate^  hme-gatey  gate  Miphlrsdj 
golden  gate,  St.  Stephen's  gate.  Mountains  within  the  city  wall : 
Mount  2ion,  Moriah,  Acra,  Beaetha.  Stfme  of  the  puWc  faniid- 
ings  and  streets;    Present  state  of  Jenisaiem. 

Jerusalem  is  thought  to  have  been  founded  hy 
Melchizedec  about  the  year  of  the  world  20S3,  and 
called  Salem,   which  signifies  peace.     After  his 
death  it  was  possessed  by  the  Jebusites  847  years, 
and  called  from  them  Jebus  ;*  when  it  was  taken 
by  David,  and  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
under  the  name  of  Jebus-salem,  or  (euphonise  gnu 
tia).  Jerusalem.     In  that  state  of  eminence  it  con- 
tinued 477  years,^  and  then  was  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. During  the  seventy  years'  captivity- 
it  lay  waste :  after  which  it  arose  from  its  ashes,  and 
continued  56Q  years,  till  it  was  destroyed  by  Titus. 
It  did  not  belong  to  any  one  tribe,  but  was  part- 
ly in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  partly  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin ;  and  the  distinguishing  line  went  through 
the  very  court  of  the  temple.     For  the  whole  of 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles  on  the  east,  the  whole  of 
the  court  of  the  women,  the  east  end  of  the  court  of 
Israel,  and  of  the  priests,  and  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  altar,  were  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  the 

•  1  ChroQ.  xL  4. 
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pMt  of  the  altar,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  :50O:cubitst 
space  that  lay  to  the  west,  belonged  to  Benjamin/} 
When  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom*  and 
the  place  where  the  temple  was  built,  every  meaii 
was  ^used  to  render  it  impregnable,  by  high  walls, 
massy  gates,  and  towers  of  observation  and  annoy- 
ance. But  we  do  not  hear  distinctly  of  tliese  till 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity, 
when  Nehemiah  recorded  the  portions  which  each 
of  them  repaired*  That  document  is  therefore  de<? 
serving  of  our  attention,  both  as  an  account  of  the 
then  circuit  of  the  city,  and  as  settling  the  sitU£U 
tion  of  many  of  the  gates  and  streets^  wliich  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture* 

Let  us  accompany,  therefore,  Nehemiah  in  hi» 
description,  and.  notice  the  various  objects  whicb 
present  themselves.  He  begins  ^  with  the  sheep^ 
gatBy  which  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethesda,*"  and  through  which 
the  flocks  of  sheep,  destined  for  sacrifice,  werq 
driven  to  the  temple. .  Travelling  from  the  sAeep« 
gate,  along  the  side  of  the  east  wall,  with  our  faces^ 
to  the  north,  we  come  to  the  tower  of  Meah.;^and 
after  turning  the  north-east  corner,  we  ivach  the 
tower  of  Hananeel  ^^  beyond  which,  and  farther 
towards  the  west,  was  the^A-^/Se/  The  oldgate^ 
was  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  but  farther 
to  the  west  than  the  fish-gate:  and  ^*  the  broad 
wall''  mentioned  by  Nehemiab,^  appears  to '  have 
been  near  the  north-west  comer,  and  so  named 
from  the  lowness  of  the  ground  in  that  place,  whicb 

•  Ligbtf.  Chorog.  Cent,  of  the  Land  of  Israel^  ch.  91.     . 
»  Neh.  m.  1.  c  John  v.  «.  *  Nch.  iii.  1  / 

•Neh.iii.  I.  'Neh.]i].S.  fNeh.iiL«.       I'Ch.iuS.' 

VOL.  n/       '  2  0  1- 
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requited  the  iirall  to  have  a  wide  foundatioti^  in 
der  to  raii^  it  to  an  equal  height  with  the  rest^ 
These>  then,  were  the  gates  which  were  rebuilt  hj 
Nehemiah  and  others  on  the  tkm&k  side  of  tlie  city; 
but  they  did  not  constitute  the  whole  number,  for 
Ih&ce  are  three  others  mentioned  dsewhere^   viz. 
the  gate  of  Benjami%^  which  geographans  piaoe 
near  the  n<Hth-east  corner,  between  the  she^p-^ate 
and  the  fish-gate ;  the  gale  of  Ephraim^^  wfaach 
they  place  between  the  fish-gate  and  the  north-west 
comer ;  and  the  comer^fote^^  which  they  place  at 
the  north-west  comer. 

\  On  tumio^  round  the  north-west  corner^  and 
walking  along  the  west  side  of  the  citf  wall,  with 
our  faces  to  the  souths  we  come  to  <^  the  tower  oi 
the  fumaces>'"^  probably  because  furnaces  for  bum* 
ing  brick,  or  fining  metals,  were  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  then  we  reach  the  f>Qlley^gate^  wfaidi  was 
Aather  to .  the  southward ;  a  thousand  cubits  be- 
yond the  valley-gate  we  come  to  tiie  dta^-gate;^ 
and  proceeding  fiuliber  south  still,  we  come  to  the 
g$ite  ijfthejbmnlam^^  whic^  was  probably  so  named 
from  its  proximity  to  the  lower  fountain  of  Gibon. 
These  were  the  gates  in  the  west  wall.-— Nehe^ 
miah  mentions  no  gate  in  the  south  outer  wall,  pro* 
baUy  because  h^x^g  the  steq)est  part  of  Mount 
Zidn,  no  public  road  could  -be  conveniently  made 
from  it«    But  modem  geographers  mention  three, 
as  being  wkbiA  the  city,  in  the  widl  which  sepa<> 
tates  the  city  from  Mount  Zkm,  viz.  one  without 
ahy  distinctive  mame  on  the  east  $  the  middle  gate 
in  the  middle ;  and  Zion  gate  on  the  west 

•  Jcr.  xxxvii.  IS ;  xxxViii.  ^.  bg ^Jngs  xiv.  13.  ^eh,  adi S». 

c  8  Kangs  »▼.  f  3.    Jer.ixxi.lld.  «>  Neh.  iii.  11.  , 

•>Jeli.  lit.  13.  If  Neh.  iii.  13.  c  Neh.  ill.  IS.  . 
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On  turning  tbe  south-east  comer,  to  ttavel  along 
^the  east  «ide  of  the  city,  we  pass  "  the  pool  of  Si^ 
loah,  by  the  king's  gardens,  and  the  king's  pool,*^ 
which  lay  at  some  distance  from  tlie  city,  on  the 
light  hand ;  and  ^*  the  wall  opposite  the  stairs 
4li«t  led  to  the  city  of  David,  or  Zion,  the  wafl 
opposite  die  sepulchres  of  David,  and  the  house 
of  the  mighty,*'  within  the  city  on  the  left*  Ao- 
4X>rding}y  tiiese  are  said  to  have  been  "  at  l^e 
tiutiing  of  the  wail,"'^  or  near  the  soutli-east  corneis. 
*^A  little  &rther  on,  and  at  the  place  where  the 
inn^  wall,  which  dhides  between  the  city  and  Ziod, 
totiches  this  outer  wall,  geographers  place  the  dung^ 
gate  4  but  although  this  be  its  present  position,  it 
is  evident  from  Nehemiah,  that  it  lay  anciently  on 
the  other  side,  where  we  have  placed  it.  Fartha: 
to  the  north  was  another  **  turning,"  or  cornei; 
where  was  <'  tiie  tower  which  lay  put  from  the  king% 
high  house,  and  near  the  court  of  the  prison/?^ 
There  probably  the  prisoiugate^  mentioned  after- 
wards by  Nehemiah,^  was  situated.  And  beyond 
that  were  tiie  water^gate^^  neai*  which  the  waters  of 
Etam,  that  were  employed  in  the  temi^e  service, 
escaped  to  the  brook  Kidron ;  the  horse-gate^ 
where  Athaliah  the  queen  was  slain,'  on  this  side 
the  water-gate,  and  joined  to  it  by  the  wall  that 
enclosed  Ophel;^  and  the  ^fe  Mif^ad^^  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water-gate,  not  far  from 
the  sheep-gate,  from  which  we  set  out  Geogra-* 
phers  place  other  two  gates  between  Miphkad  and 
the  sheep-gate,  viz.  the  golden  gate,  immediately 
(q>posite  the  east  gate  of  the  temple,  and  St^  Sk^ 

»  Neh.  iiL  15, 16.  ^  Neh.  iii.  19.  «  Neh.  iiL  2^,  d5. 

«Neh.xii.S9.  •  Neh.  iii.  86.  fNeh.iiL89. 

f  9  Chron.  zxiU.  15.  »  Neb.  iiL  87,  88.         ^Neh.  iii.  81. 
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fheHs  gaie^  half  way  between  the  golden  gate  and 
the  sheep^gate ;  but  they  are  of  later  date  than  the 
days  of  Nehemiah.'' 

Hitherto  we  have  attended  to  the  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  repaired  under  the  inspection  of  Nehemiah, 
and  the  gates  in  that  wall ;  but  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  very  important  changes  would  happen 
i>etween  that  time  and  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  Titus.     Let  us  then  examine  the  account  of 
Josephus,  as  we  find  it  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  4. 
*-«The  city,  according  to  him,  was  built  upon  two 
hills,  viz.  Zion  and  Acra,  which  are  opposite  to 
•each  other,  and  have  a  valley  between  them ;  at 
which  valley,  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses^  on 
both  h;ills,  terminated.    Of  these  hills,  that  which 
contained  the  Upper  City,  or  Mount  Zion,  was 
4nuch  the  higher.     It  was  called  the  Citadel  by 
.king  David :  but,  in  Josephus's  time,  it  was  called 
the  Upper  Market-place.     The  other  hill,  viz. 
Acim  wa8  the  site  of  the  Lower  City,  and  in  form 
resembled  the  moon  when  she  is  homed.    Over 
against  Acra,  there  was  a  third  hill,  considerably 
lower,  and  parted  from'  it  by  a  broad  valley,  called 

*  In  the  fint  edition  of  this  work^  when  penmbuUting  the  city  as 
we  have  now  done^  the  route  of  Lightfoot^  as  given  in  his  Chorpgra- 
phical  Century  of  the  Land  of  Israel^  chap.  xxvi.  was  followed,  whidi 
pkceft  the  theep-gate  near  the  aouth-east  cotner  of  the  wall,  and  pro- 
ceeds by  the  south,  west,  north,  and  east  walls,  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner again.  The  author  is  now  convinced  that  the  sheep-gate  lay  not 
near  the  south-east,  but  near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  wall,  and 
that  the  tine  route  of  Nehemiah  is  the  rererse  of  that  fixed  upon  by 
.  Lightfoot,  namely,  to  start  from  the  sheep-ggte  near  the  north-east 
corner,  and  to  traVel  along  the  north,  west,  south,  and  east  sides,  till 
-we  eome  to  the  sheep-gate  near  the  north-east  comer  again.  Bat  for 
understanding  the  grounds  of  this  opinion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Plan  oif  Jerusalem  in  Asseton's  Atlas,  at  the  end  of  Hemfai^'s 
Complete  Survey  of  Scripture  Geography. 
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tbe  Valley  of  the  Cheeseinoc^rs ;  but,  when  the 
'AsmonaeaDs  reigned,  they  filled  it  up,  by  lowering 
Mount  Acra,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  city 
to  the  temple. — ^These  hills,  then,  formed  tlie  aitu- 
ation  of  what  was  called  the  Old  City,  and  were 
surrounded  by  the  wall  mentioned  in  Nehemiah, 
which  we  haye  already  considered;  but  as  Jos&- 
phus  describes  its  distances  by  the  olj^cts  which 
existed  in  his  days,  we  shall  perambulate  it  also 
with  him. — It  bc^a^,  on  the  nprth^  at  the  tower 
called  Hippicus,  extended  to  the  Xistuci,  then  to 
the  Council-house,  and  from  that  to  the  west  cloisf 
ter  of  the  temple. — ^It  started  agam  from  the  east 
cloister,  reached  to  a  certain  place  called  OphldSi 
then  to  Solomon's  ppol,  then  towards  the  founts 
Siloam,  then  to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  till,  tluxHigb 
a  place  called  Bethso,  it  reached  the  tower  of  Hip^ 
picus  again.    On  the  outside  of  this  wal^  w€are 
steep  prec^ices  and  deep  valleys,  especii^lly  tOt 
jwards  the  north  and  east;   so  that  by  reasoi^  of 
|:he8e,  and  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  the  city:  was 
considered  impregnable*    In  the  course  of'tUQe^ 
lu>wever,  the  city  be(;ame  extended  beyond  its 
ancient  limits  northward,  and  made  a  second  wall 
necessary ;  which  took  its  rise  frcnn  that  gate  in 
tbe  old  wall,  called  Gennath,  somewhere,  proba^ 
bly,  about  Mount  Zion,  and  encompassed  tfa^ 
northern  quarter  of  the  city,  extending  from  Gen* 
nath  to  the  tower  Antonia.    The  third  wall  wa9 
but  a  recent  erection,  being  planned  and  begun  by 
Agrippa ;   but  prevented  from  being  finished  by 
him  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans.    It  wa§ 
fai*  longer  than  either  the  first  or  the  second  wall ) 
for  it  formed  a  circuit  considerably  without  them» 
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It  began  at  the  tower  Hippicu^,  encompsttsed  Be- 
zfttbd,  or  the  New  City,  whkh  \xy  oortib  rf  the 
temple,  took  a  wider  range  than  the  second  wali 
f  outid  the  north  side  of  the  city,  came  by  the  tower 
Fieephimis^  in  the  north-west  comer,  went  along 
the  west  side  by  the  monument  of  Helena,  Queen 
of  Adiab€»ie,  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  nmdt 
a  wide  circuit  round  the  south-west  corn^,  paMed 
th^  Fuller's  field,  ind  joined  the  oM  wall  at  the 
valley  of  Cedron.    Had  Agrippa  not  been  pre^ 
<rented,  he  intended  it  to  have  been  built  ai  atones 
^  cubits  long  and  10  cubits  broad ;  which  would 
acareely  have  been  undermined  by  iron  tooted  €ff 
shaken  by  engines.    But  th^  Jews  afterwarib  did 
what  tbey  could  to  complete  it  Accordingly,  when 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  it  was  10  culnts  wide  and 
HO  ^idnts  high,  besides  battlements  of  3  cubitft,  and 
tttfrfetsof  3  cubits^;  so  that  the  entire  height  wat 
M  cubits.    Along  each  of  the  walls  was  a  diain 
of  towers,  having  a  foundation  of  solid  work  SO 
cubits  square,  and  20  cubits  high  i  and  above  that, 
an  additional  height  for  rocmis,  and  cisterns  to  re^ 
ceive  rain-*water.    The  old  wall  had  60  of  these 
towers;  the  second  wall  40;  and  the  third  wall 
90 }  whilst  the  compass  of  the  city  was  83  fur* 
iongs^  Such  is  the  substance  of  Josephus's  account 
of  Jerusalem,  when  besieged  by  Titus.    He  lays 
nothing,  Indeed,  in  the  place  whence  the  above 
account  was  taken,  of  the  ditch  that  surrounded 
the  city  on  iht  outside  of  the  wall ;  but  in  other 
places  he  supplies  the  defect.    Vor  he  tells  us' 
that  "  there  was  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  that  en- 
Compassed  the  city,  and  induded  within  it  the 

•  Antiq.  xiv.  4. 
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temide  :*^  and  ngsM,  ^  that "  Pcwpey  faimBeif  fflled 
op  the  diteb  that  was  on  the  north  aide  of  Ae  tem- 
ple, and  tine  entire  valley  also :  adding^  tib^t  itms 
indeed  a  hard  thing  to  fill  up  that  valley,  by  reason 
0f  its  inunenae  depth.*^  >  But  Straho  b  mora  partis 
cular,  for  he  says  that  it  was  60  fe«t  deep,  and 
fiffiO  broad/' ^ 

The  above  is  all  that  appears  neoessfMj  of  the 
general  history  of  Jerusalem,  and  if  we  enter  tiiie 
gates,  and  endeavour  to  describe  the  city  fitws 
Scripture,  we  shall  have  much  fewer  intimatiosis  of 
its  streets  and  buildings  than  we  wquI4  imaginCi 
We  know,  indeed,  that  there  were  four  difl^rent 
eminences  on  which  the  city  stood,  but  we  read 
of  few  public  buildings  except  MiUo»''  the  ai^ 
moury,  ^  the  court  of  the  prison,  *  and  the  gQVcamr 
or's  house ; '  and  a  few  only  of  the  names  of  the 
streets  have  survived  the  lapse  pf  time.  Thus  we 
have  the  east  street  mentioned  in  2  Chron«  xxix.  4^ 
xxxiL  6 }  the  street  of  the  house  of  God  in  Ezra 
X.  9 ;  the  street  of  the  water-gate,  and  the  street 
of  the  gate  of  Ephraim  in  Neh«  viii*  16 ;  and  the 
baker's  street  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  SI.  Josephus  giTOS 
us  some  additional  notices,  which  have  hem  ar- 
ranged by  Lamy  and  IKAnville,  but  I  shall  eonr 
tent  mysdf  with  referring  to  their  works. '  i 

•  War,  i.  7. 

^  lib.  xxi.  p.  763.  See  Tadtus's  AeoQunt  of  Jenmlem  at  hk 
Hiftoriar.  Ub.  ▼.  Il,  19.  «  I  Kiogi  iz,  9«, 

4  Cant  iv.  4,         .  *  Jer.  xzxiL  2.  '  MatUi,  zxYii.  8. 

8  BarnarduB  Lamy,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  1 — 7,  treats  largely  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  its  gates,  towers,  circuit,  public  and  private  buildings ; 
and  D'Anvillc^  in  bis  IMasert»tiim  qn  the  extent  of  aqdent  Jeroaalem, 
its  temple,  and  the  ^ehrew~mea8nre8  of  length,  detects  a  number  of 
Lamy's  errors.  See  also  Stackhouse's  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  boolc  t. 
ch.  5.  dissert.  S* 
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.    The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  b j  Titud,  mi  the 
10th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  A.  D.  70»  hath  be- 
come proverbial.     I  shall,  therefore,  only  remark 
conqerning  the  numbers  which  were  then  aold  or 
destroyed  ;  that  those  who  Were  carried  away  cap* 
itive,  during  the   whole  war,  were  computed   at 
97,000 ;  and  those  who  perished  during  the  si^c 
at   1,100,000«*      And   Archbishop   Usher,   from 
li{)sius,  out  of  Josephus,  states,  that  the  whole 
nialtitude  of  Jews  who  were  destroyed  during  the 
whole  war,  in  all  the  countries  of,  and  bwdering 
on  Judea,  was  no  fewer  than  1 ,3879490. 

There  are  now  few  remains  of  the  city,  either  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  bur  'Saviour,  or  as  it  was  a£> 
terwards  rebuilt  by  Adrian ;    scarcely  one  stone 
being  left  upon  another  that  hath  not  been  thrown 
down.     Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that  **  its  very  situatioa 
is  greatly  altered,  for  mount  Zion,  the  highest 
part  of  the  old  Jerusalem,  is  now  excluded,  while 
the  places  adjoining  to   mount  Calvary,   where 
Christ  sufibred  widiout  the  gate,  are  now  almost 
in .  its  centre/'     This  new.  Jerusalem,  then,  as  it 
may  be  called,  when  compared  with  the  old,  is  a 
modem  city  i  and  when  Maundrdl  measured  it, 
he  found  it  to  be  two  English  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference.      Dr.   Clarke  visited   it   in  July 
1801,  and  gave  the  following  description :   "  We 
had  not  been  prepared,"  says  he,  "  for  the  gran- 
deur of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  exhibit* 
ed.     Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  by 
some  described  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jeru- 
salem, we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and 
stately  metropolis,   presenting  a   magnificent  as- 

»  Joseph.  War,  vi.  9. 
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semblage  of  domes,  towers^  palaces,. churdhes^  and- 
monasteries,  all  of  which,  glitteiii^  in  the  sun's^ 
rays, .  shone  .with .  inconceivable  splendour.  .  As. 
we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  attention  was.  engross^ 
ed  by  its  noble  and  interesting  appearance*  The 
lofty  hills,  whereby  it  is  suiTOunded,  give  to  the. 
dty  itself  an  appearance  of  elevation  inferior  to 
that  which  it  really  possesses." — Chateaubriand 
visited  it  five  years  after  in  A.  D.  1806,  and 
his  account,  though  equally  true,  is  less  enthusi^ 
astic«  "  On  foot,"  says  he,  "  if  you  keqp  close 
to  the  wallst  it  takes  scarcely  an  hour  to  make 
the  circuit  of  Jerusalem.  The  walls  form  aa 
obl<xig  square,  the  tour  sides  facing .  the  .  four 
winds,  and  the  longest  running  from  west  to  east, 
two  points  of  the  compass  to. the  south.  They, 
are  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  may  be,  on  the; 
j^tform  of  the  bastions,  about  30  feet  thick,  and 
ISO  feet  high,  having .  no  other  ditches  than  the: 
valleys  surrounding  the  city.  When  seen  from  the. 
mount  of  Olives,  on  .the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
of  Jeboshaphat,  Jerusalem  presents  an  inclined 
plane,  desoending^from  west  to.  east  An  embat- 
tled wall,  liftfttified  with  towers  imd  a  Gothic  castle^ 
encompasses  the  city  all  around,  excluding,  how-; 
ever,  piurt  of  mount  Zion,  which  it  formerly  en-i 
dosed.  In  the  western  quarter,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  tpwairds  Calvary,  the  house8:stand  very, 
close ;  but  in  tibe  eastern  part,  along  the  brook 
Cedron,  you  perceive  vacant  spaces ;  among  the 
rest,  that  which  surrounds  the  mosque  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted 
spot,  where  once  stood  the  castle  of  Antonia,  and 
the  second  palace  of  Herod.     The  houses  of  Je- 
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nttdeiD,**  he  adds,  ^^  are  heaver  square  mMHeB» 
veiy  low,  without  chimnies  or  whidows :  tfaey  have 
flat  terraces,  or  domes  on  die  ti^,  and  look  Bke 
prisons  or  sepulchres.     The  whole  would  appear 
to  the  eye  <Hie  uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the       ' 
steeples  of  the   churches,   the   minarets  of  the 
mosques,  the  summits  of  a  few  cypresses,  and  the 
clumps  of  nc^als,  break  the  umformi<y  of  the  plan. 
Enter  the  city,"  continues  this  interesting  wfiteTy 
<f  but  nothing  will  you  there  find  to  make  amanda 
for  die  dullness  of  its  exterior.   You  loose  yourself 
among  narrow,  unpaved  streets,  here  going  uphiU, 
diere  down,  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  9smk 
you  walk  among  clouds  of  dust,  and  loose  stones. 
Canvass  stretched  fi'om  house  to  house,  increases         | 
the  gloom  of  this  labyrinth ;  bazars  roofed  ov&t^         \ 
and  pr^^nt  with  infection,  cpnq>letely  exclude 
tiie  Ught  from  the  desolate  city.    A  few  pahiy 
shops  expose  nothing  but  wretchedneis  to  view, 
and  even  these  are  frequently  shut,  fimn  aj^rehen- 
aon  of  the  passage  of  a  Cadi.    Not  a  creature  ia 
tobe  seen  in  the  streets,  not  a  creature  at  the 
gates,   except  now  and  then  a    peasant  gliding 
through  the  gloom,  concealing  under  <lris  garments 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  lest  he  should  be  robbed 
of  his  hard  earnings  by  the  rapacious  soldier. 
Aside,  in  a  comer,  the  Ajrab  butdier  is  slaughter- 
ing some  animal,  suspended  by  the  1^  from  a 
wall  in  ruins  \  from  his  haggard  and  ferodous  lodi, 
and  his  bloody  hands,  you  would  rather  suppose 
that  he  had  been  cutting  the  throat  of  a  fellow 
creature,   than  killing  a  lamb.     The  only  noise 
heard  from  time  to  time  in  this  guilty  city,  is  the 
galloping  of  the  steed  of  the  desert :  it  is  the  janis- 
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sary  wbo  brings  the  head  of  the  ficKkurin^  or  t^ 
tarns  from  phuidermg  the  uhhi^j  Fellah  (eahi^ 
vator.y 

I  shall  next  add,  what  Captain  Light  says  of  this 
celebrated  city  when  he  visited  it  A*  D.  1814i. 
^<  Jerusalem,'*  says  he,  <*  known  to  the  natives  of  Sy- 
m  only  by  the  name  of  £1  Kodts,  a  contraction  for 
Medinat-eUKadess,  that  is,  the  sacred  city,  stands 
on  the  west  side  of  a  valley,  of  which  the  east  is  the 
mount  of  Olives.  It  contains  within  its  walls  se* 
veral  of  the  hills  on  which  the  ancient  dty  was 
supposed  to  have  stood ;  bat  these  are  only  per^ 
cq>tible  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  streets^ 
The  town,  viewed  from  the  Mount  of-  Olives,  i^ 
pears  lying  on  the  inclined  plane  of  the  side  of  the 
valley,  on  which  it  stands,  having  all  its  principal 
buildings  exposed  to  «ght,  in  an  oblong  inclosure 
by  walls.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  without 
pavement :  the  houses  are  seen  to  ntore  advantage 
from  the  hills  about  the  town  ;  whence  the  cupo- 
las give  even  an  air  of  grandeur  to  diem.  The 
population  is  said  to  be  twelve  thousand,  of  which 
the  largest  proportion  is  Mussulmen ;  but  of  the 
secte,  the  greatest  is  that  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rest 
are  composed  of  Christians  of  the  east,  belonging 
either  to  the  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Coptish 
sects."  ^  We  shall  close  our  notices  of  the  present 
state  of  Jerusalem  with  an  extract  from  the  Travels 
of  Dr.  Richardson,  who,  when  speaking  of  Mount 
Zion,  the  once  splendid  residence  of  the  kings, 
says,   ^*  At  the  time  when  I  visited  this  -sacred 

•  Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  53^  84,  85, 179>  180. 

^  Travels,  part  ii.  ch.  iv.  He  gives  us  a.  view  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  a  frontispiece  to  his  book :  and  in  Luigi 
Mayer's  Views  in  Palestine,  we  have  one  still  more  elegant. 
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ground*  one  part  of  it  supported  a  crop  of  bacley; 
another  was  undergoing  the  labour  of  the  plougb, 
and  the  soil  turned  up,  consisted  of  stone  and  lime 
ihixed  with  earth,  such  as  is  usually  met  with  in 
the  foundation  of  ruined  cities*     It  is  nearly   a 
mile  in  circumference,  is  highest  on  the  west  side, 
tind  towards  the  east,  falls  down  in  broad  terrace^ 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain ;  and  narrow 
ones  on  the  side  of  it  as  it  slopes  down  towards  the 
brook  Kedron.    We  have  here,"  says  the  traveller, 
:*\  another  remarkable  instance,  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,*  ^  Therefore  shall  2^on  for  your  sakes 
be  ploughed  as  a  field  j  and  Jerusalem  shall  be* 
come  hjeaps/  "** 


SECT.  IIL 

•  •  • 

Jewish  Atmosphere^  and  its  Phenomena. 

Day  and  i^ht  antipodes ;  dewa  abundant ;  rain ;  anow  ;  froar ;  hafl  ; 

land  and  sea  breezes ;  tornadoes ;  water-spouts ;  hurricanes  ;  sand 

wind ;  hot  wind  of  the  desert ;  Simoom  or  Samiel ;  coup  de  aoleil ; 

the  8erab>  or  Visionary  lake  of  the  desert ;  ignis  fatnus ;  thtmder  ; 

lightning ;  aurora  borealis,  the  reaaon  why  never  menCkmed  by  tks 
,    ancients.    The  winds  in  Judea ;  east  wind  ;  the  £urodydon;  the 

west  wind ;  the  north  and  south  winds. 

The  atmosphere  of  every  country  is  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  materials,  being  all  those  parts  of 
the  original  chaotic  mass,  which   were  rendered 
volatile  and  permanently  elastic  by  means  of  heat ; 
and  which  are  mixed  with  all  those  exhalations, 

•  Micah  iii.  12..  '  "  .. 

^  Travels  in  the  Mediterranean  and  ]^Iaees. adjacent,  during  th« 
years  1816-17-18,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 
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that  are  constantly  arifflng  from  animals  and  vege-^ 
tables.     In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  it  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  parts  bulk  of  oxygen,  or  the 
basis  of  pure  air,  and  seventy-nine  of  azote  or  foul 
air  J  but  it  is  very  different  in  weight  at  different 
elevations,  and  even  at  tlie  same  elevation  at  differ* 
ent  times,  from  the  addition  or  loss  of  those  vsU 
pours,  which  are  constantly  ascaiding  from,  or  re- 
turning to,  the  earth's  surface*     Hence  the  varia« 
tions  which  are  visible  every  day  in  the  barometer. 
But  besides  the  general  laws  which  regulate  all 
climates,  every  individual  country  has  its  atmoi^ 
phere  affected  by  local  circumstances.     Thus,  the 
geographical  situation  of  Judea  has  a  peculiar  ef« 
ft^ct  on  file  column  of  air  which  is  suspended  over 
it     Casting  a  bird's-eye  glance  over  that  district 
from  ;west  to  east,  we  have  three  leading  varieties : 
first,  a  gradual  rise  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
top  of  the  mountains ;  secondly,  a  gradual  descent 
from  the  top  of  the  mountains  to  the  river  Jordan ; 
and  thirdly,  another  ascent  from  the  river  Jordan 
to  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead*    It  is  easy 
to    see  that,    from  the  situation  and  degree   of 
latitude,  the  district  nearest  the  sea  will  have  it9 
otherwise  natural  temperature  cooled,  by  its  vidni^ 
ty  to  that  element,  which  is  nearly  the  same  sum- 
mer and  winter,  or  48**  of  Fahrenheit  j  and  that 
the  deep  vale  of  Jordan  will  be  warm  like  an  oven  ^ 
while  the  ridges  of  mountains  on  either  side  will 
often  feel  exceedingly  cold.     For  cold  is  both  re- 
lative and  real :  relative,  when  a  person  with  opea 
pores  ascends  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  elevation  y 
and  real,  because  the  air  is  there  chill  from  its  in- 
creasing  rarity,  and  the  want :  of  reflectiw  of  the 
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8un'&  rayB  from  an  extended,  fioHd,  and  heated 
surface.  Hence  we  are  tdid^  that  the  cold  is  ^reat 
on  Mount  Sinai,  JjABXiaa^  Antilibanus,  and  the 
other  hi^  mountains,  while  the  valleys  below  have 
excessive  heat ;  and  that  the  pececms  vifiitti^,  or 
residing  on  them,  often  use  fiira  in  the  night,  6om 
the  intensity  of  the  cold/ 

The  phenomena  of  the  atmoqihere  depend  mudi 
on  its  diiference  of  temperature,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  electncity.     The  day  and  night,  in 
these  climates,  are  antipodes  to  each  other ;  for  (he 
nights  are  very  cold,  even  when  the  mornings  are 
warm,  and  the  days  excessively  hot^    Nor  i^  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  the  £nrce  of  a 
vertical  Bun  iSosr  many  hours  together,  and  the  co- 
pious precipitation  of  vapour  which  follows  his  set- 
ting.     Indeed,  the  dews  in  the  Holy  Land  are 
abundant ;  for,  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun, 
a  vast  quantity  of  vapour  is  raised  during  the  day, 
which  is  suspended  in  the  air,  and  chemically  uni- 
ted with  it ;  but,  its  the  cdds  of  night  are  very 
piercing,  no  4»ooner  has  the  sun  left  the  horizon^ 
than  the  dews  begin  to  Ml,  from  the  want  of  ca^ 
pacity  in  the  air  to  keep  them  suspended,  in  its 
oooled  state ;  just  as  a  quantity  of  salts  is  complete^ 

•  Sir  John  Makolm,  in  his  Persia,  a  poem,  informs  usj  Aat  '*  when 
the  camp  of  the  British  mission^  which  visited  Persia  in  1810,  was 
pitched  on  the  plain  of  H uhatoo,  which  lies  abom  87^  of  nordi  htl^ 
tade>  (nearly  parallel  with  :tlie  north  of  #adea,)  and  it  aitvatcd  new 
the  centre  of  Kurdistan,  the  water  kept  in  the  tents  froie  duriqg  die 
night  of  the  17th  of  August"  Note  z.  And  the  Rer.  Henry  Mar- 
lyn,  when  travelling  irom  Kushire  to  6hifaa,'on  the  Slst  May  1B11> 
had  the  thermometer  at  llO^  of  FahtenheH»  while  the  night  IblhMP^ 
ing  was  so  piercing,  that  with  idl  the  clothes  he  and  his  ompafanj 
eould  muster,  they  were  shivering.    (Memoirs^  p.  361 .) 

^if  armei^s  Oh.  ▼•L  4.  p.  73,  fte« 
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]|j  dissolved  in  boilii^  water»  but,  as  tihe  ivater 
codb,  they  are  piedpitated«  and  £E>nned  again  int0 
crystals  at  the  bottom.  Travdlers  have  £At  the 
truth  of  these  observations,  while  visiting  that  coun- 
try. Thus  Maundrell  tells  us,  that  ^*  he  was  suf- 
ficiesQtly  instructed  by  experience,  what  the  holy 
psalmist  meant  by  the  dews  of  Heriooq^  his  tente 
being  as  wet  with  it  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night,** 
(March  22).  And  Dr.  Shaw,*  when  speakuig  of 
the  mists  and  dews  of  Arabia  Petrea,  remarks^ 
that  <*  the  dews  particularly  (as  they  had  the  liea« 
yens  only  f6r  their  covenng)  wouid^  in  the  mf^ 
frequently  wet  them  to  the  skin ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  sun  riseo,  and  the  atmo^Hiere  a  litde  heat« 
ed,  than  the  mists  were  quickly  dispersed,  and  the 
copious  moisture,  which  the  dews  had  oomraunica* 
ted  to  the  sandfly  would  be  entirely  evf^HNrated." 
How  descriptive  is  this  of  those  tempoTary  impres* 
sions  of  goodaess  which  too  many  feel !  And  how 
forcibly  does  Jehovah  represent  by  it  the  conduct 
of  Israel  in  Hosei  vi.  4  :  ^<  O,  Ephrajai,  what  shall 
I  do  ittito  thee  ?  O,  Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto 
thee  ?  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud ; 
and  as  l^e  -early  dew  it  goeth  away.''  In  Hosea 
xiiL  3,  the  effects  of  the  divine  wrath  in  consum* 
ing  the  wicked,  are  expressed  by  the  same  sinuE- 
tnde.  Such  dews  as  these,  however,  are  needfuL 
They  cool  the  heated  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
supply  that  .nourishment  to  the  vegetable  creation^ 
qf  whidh  it  w^as  deprived  by  Ibe  sun's  heat.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  one  is  al« 
ways  made  to  counterbalance  the  other :  that,  when 
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tbe  heat  is  moderate,  the  dews  are  trifiitig ;  but, 
when  the  heat  is  great,  the  dews  are  abundant. 
:   Bain  differs  from  dew,  by  being  formed  in  the 
superior  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  descenciU 
ing  in  greater  quantity.     When  large  portions  of 
the  atmosphere,  of  different  temperatures,  and  sa- 
turated,  or  nearly  saturated  with  humidify,   are 
driven  by  contrary  winds  against  each  other,  there 
is  a  precipitation  of  humidity  which  becomes  viai-^ 
ble  to  the  eye,  by  the  formation  of  clouds.     And 
these  clouds  thus  formed,  having  their  particles 
united  into  larger  masses  or  drops,  by  different 
causes,  such  as  the  mutual  attraction  of  aqueous 
particles,  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  the  operation  (^ 
electricity,  fall  down  in  rain  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth/  The  irains  in  Judea,  however,  are  very  dif^ 
ferent  from  what  they  are  with  us.     For  months 
together  they  are  never  seen  ;  but,  when  they  do 
coroe^  it  is  in  torrents,   rushing  down  the  steep 
hills,   destroying  grain,   soil,  houses,  flocks,  and 
herds*     When   Youssef  Pasha,   besieged  Tripoli, 
<<  it  had  unfortunately  rained  in  the  mountains 
above,  and  during  the  night  the  torrent  suddenly 
swelled,  and  carried  away  eight  or  ten  families, 
who  had  encamped  in  its  bed.     About  fifteen  per- 
sons perished.''^    Hence  tbe  beauty  of  the  stiU^ 
waters  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist  in  Psalm  xxiii. 
2.     A  person  who  had  been  long  acquainted  with 
the  rains  in  the  £ast,  described  them  to  the  author 
of  this  .work,  as  descending  not  in  drops,  but  in 
pipes  like  fingersl  ' 

r 
•  .  *  •• 

*  »  Dr.  Button's  theory  of  the  formation  of  clouds  and  rain,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  vol.  L  p.  41,  &c. 
^  Burckhardt's  Travela  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  175. 
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Snow  is  vapour  frozen  before  it  had  time  tofonii 
itito  drops,  by  falling  through  the  atmosphere ; 
and  hail  is  rain  congealed.  Both  of  them  are  met 
with  in  Judea.  In  winter  the  dew  often  assumesr 
the  appearance  of  hoar  frost  On  high  situations, 
the  snow  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  And  both  on  mountains,  and  in  the  val- 
leys, they  experience  hail.'  But  it  is  sometimes 
of  a  dreadful  size,  falling  in  large  rugged  masses, 
destroying  the  fields  of  com  and  trees,  and  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  animals.  This  is  occasioned  by 
the  highly  electrified  state  of  the  atmosphere.  For' 
when  clouds  negatively  and  positively  electrified 
happen  to  meet,  they  rush  together  to  produce  ah 
equilibrium,  part  with  the  vapour  which  each  of 
them  contained,  and  occasion  intense  cold :  this 
freezes  the  disengaged  vapour  in  a  moment,  and 
the  masses  descend  by  their  own  weight.  Bruce 
saw  them  in  Abyssinia  as  large  as  a  nutmeg.^  We 
iheet  with  something  like  this  in  miniature  in  our 
own  climate  during  a  thundelr-storm ".  and  see  its 
dreadful  efl^ts  in  Judea,  when  in  one  of  Joshua's 
battles  with  the  Amorites,  we  are  told  that  "  the 
Lord  cast  down  great  stones  fi'oni  heaven  upon 
them,  from  Beth-hbron  unto  Azekah,  and  timt 
more  died  by  the  hail  tlmn  by  the  sword/*  "^ 

Winds  are  occasioned  by  the  air  losing  its  equi- 
librium, either  by  a  temporary  or  continued  applit- 
cation  of  cold  or  heat.  When  cold  is  applied  to 
air,  it  instantly  contracts  it,  making  it  occupy  less 
space  than  it  did,  and  thereby  forming  a  kind  ol* 
vacuum,  which  the  neighbouring  air  on  all  sides 
rushes  in  to  supply,  and  this  motion  continues  till 

«  Isaiah  xxviii.  %,  117.      b  Shaw's  Abrklg.  p.  I76r       <  Josh;x.  10. 
VOL.  II.  2  P 
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the  eqfuiKbiium  is  restored.  But  when  wind  u 
occasioaed  by  the  application  of  heat,  the  very  re- 
verse c£  this  is  experienced*  F<Hr  the  heat  rarefies 
the  air,  makes  it  ascend  like  smoke  from  a  chim- 
ney, and  the  surrounding  air  rushes  in,  to  siqiply 
the  deficiency.  On  these  principles  do  we  explaiii 
those  sudden  gusts,  which  are  experienced  in  every 
country ;  and  we  have  only  to  su]^ose  their  con-? 
tinued  action,  to  account  for  winck  of  greater  ex? 
tent  and  endurance.  It  is  obvious  to  oommoB  ob* 
servation,  in  almost  every  country,  that,  in  settled 
weather,  there  is  generally  at  the  time  of  the  sun's 
approach  to  the  horizon^  and  a  little  after  be  is 
risen,  a  pretty  brisk  easterly  gale.  This  seeais  to 
be  '<  the  breathing  of  the  day,'^  nu^^B^,  Mphmh^ 
mentioned  in  Cant.  iv<  6;  although  our  txaosla* 
tors,  rather  improperly,  have  rendered  it  ^^  day- 
break," which  conveys  a  different  idea.  We  have 
a  striking  instance  of  the  regular  applicaticm  of 
heat  and  cold»  in  the  laqd  and  sea  breezes  withiif 
the  tropics,  and  even  in  that  part  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean  which  washes  the  co^st  of  Judea,  where 
they  are  regulai-  as  the  succession  of  day  and 
night ;  those  from  the  land  to  the  sea  prevailing  in 
the  night,  and  those  from  the  sea  to  the  land  pre- 
vailing in  the  day.*    Nor  are  the  causes  of  this 

*  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels^  part  ii.  ch.  xviii.  p.  64,5,  647,  4lo  ediL 
181S.  At  Tereboli,  seveDty-two  miles  from  Tiebitond  on  ibe  £iix« 
ine  8ea»  Mr.  Maodonald  Einnelr  was  detained  by  the  wind  hook  the 
north-east,  which,  like  a  regular  sea-breeze,  commenced  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  to  blow  fresh  untfl  six  in  the  evening ;  when 
ceasing,  it  was  succeeded  by  light  airs  fipom  the  land.  (Jonmcy 
through  AsU  Minor,  1813, 1814,  p«  SSI.)  Here  we  tee  them  in  a 
higher  latitude  even,  than  the  Mediterranean.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  Dampier  will  give  a  distinct  idea  of  them.  "  Sea-breeates 
commonly  rise  in  the  morning  about  nine  o'clock.    They  fifst  ap» 
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benevolent  appoiiMtnieiit  of  Providence  difficult  t9 
exidain.  For  the  sea  hat  always,  throughout  Hie 
year,  the  temperature  of  springs,  which  aevei^ 
vaiies,  and  is  nearly  4^""  of  Fahrenheit  And  that 
part  of  the  land  of  Judea  lying  along  the  shore  oi 
the  Medsterranean,  is  commonly,  in  die  summer 
moQths^  cooled  by  dews  and  hoar  fix>st8  during  the 
night,  muck  below  that  temperature.  As  wind, 
lAerefore,  is  nothing  but  air  in  motion  by  the  ap- 
fdication  of  beat,  so,  during  the  night,  the  breew 
bkvws  regularly  from  the  land  to  tiie  sea,  because 
the  sea  is  warmest ;  and,  during  the  day,  frmn  the 
sea  to  the  land,  because  the  land  is  warmest}^ 
whik^  in  the  intermeifiate  hours  of  morning  and 
evenings  tha  air  is  stationary*  because  the  heat 
Irom  the  sea,  and  the  heat  from  the  land,  are  paito<* 
ing  and  repasang  the  point  of  equilibriumf 

But  while  th^  inhabitants  on  the  coast  experl^ 
ence,  in  a  greater  or  Jess  ^degree,  the  pleasure  of 
the  land  and  sea  breessefl^  thoee  in  the  interior  of 
the  Holy  Land  ar^  difierently  litxMed.  The  air 
is  there  sometimes  caln)#  and  hot  as  an  oven» 
Sometimes  sudden  gusts  are  felt  either  by  the  par-^ 

proach  the  shore  ao  gendj»  as  if  tbe^  were  afrud  to  come  nef^r  it^ 
'they  cionte  in  a  fine  small  black  curl  upon  the  water,  wb^rpas  all  the 
an  between  them  and  the  shore  (not  yet  reached  by  them)  la  aa 
smooth  and  even  as  glass  in  oompariaon.  In  half  an  hour'a  time 
after  they  have  reached  the  shore,  they  fa|i  pretty  brisklyi  and  m^ 
crease  gradually  fill  twelve  o'doclr.  Then  they  are  commonly  strongf- 
eat ;  and  last  ao  tfll  two  or  three,  a  very  brisk  gale.  After  three, 
t)|ey  begin  to  d|e  away  again  ;  and  about  4ve  o'doek  they- are  luUed 
asleep,  and  opme  no  more  till  next  morning.— As  the  sea-breeae«, 
blow  in  the  ^ay,  and  rest  in  the  night,  so,  on  the  contrary,  t^e  l|ind-» 
\]irttiitB  blow  in  the  night,  and  rest  in  the  day  ;  alternately  sueceedv 
|i^  each  ether. '  They  spring  up  between  six  tnd  twelve  at  night» 
and  laat  till  six,  eight,  or  ten  in  the  morning."  (Discourse  of  Wi|l4<« 
ph.  40 
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tial  appUcntion  of  heat»  or  by  a  cooling  blast  fram 
Mount  Libanus.  And  sometiines,  after  a  fltrong 
application  of  heat  to  a  particular  place»  the  air 
ascends  as  from  a  chimney^  vnih  a  whirting  mor 
tion,  along  the  surface  of  tbe  earthy  forming  a 
vacuum  in  its  centre,  which  sucks  up  every  thing 
over  which  it  passes,  and  carries  it  to  an  immeosa 
height,  exhibiting  all  the  appearances  of  a  Uimado. 
Accordingly,  tornadoes  or  whirlwinds  are  some* 
times  referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  have  been  c^tieQ 
dangerous  to  travellers.  They  have  been  met 
with  in  the  deserts  which  bonier  on  the  south  of 
Judea,  *  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  And  Mr.  Bruce 
tells  us,  that,  when  returning  &oni  Abyssinia  to 
Egypt,  through  the  desert  of  Nubia,  he  saw  a 
numb^  of  columns  of  moving  sand,  on  eithcar  side 
of  the  tract  through  which  he  passed,  which,  ha 
was  informed,  sometimes  overwhehned  whole  com. 
panies  of  travellers^        • 

What  tornadoes  are  <»i  land,  tuater-ipcMU  are  sfc 
sea.  In  the  one  case,  they  carry  up  wood,  eardi, 
stones,  sand,  ^c. ;  and  in  the  other,  the  vacuum. 
is  filled,  with  a  cdumn  of  water.  They  ase  refers, 
red  to  by  the  Psalmist  in  Pdalm  xlii.  7,  and  are 
often  mentioned  by  travellers.  Thus  Sandys,  when 
describing  a  storm  which  he  met  with  on  the  coast 
of  the  Holy  Land,  near  Acre,  says  that  "  spouts 
of  water  were  seen  to  fall  against  the  promontory 
of  Carmel."^  And  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  that 
"  water-spouts  are  more  frequent  near  the  capes 
of  Latikea,  Grcego,  and  Carmel,  (which  last  every 
one  knows  to  be  in  Judea,)  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Those  that  he  had  the  op- 

•  Is.  xxi.  i.  b  Tntvels,  p.  161. 
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poritunity  of  seeing,  seemed  to  be  so  many  cylin- 
dfert  of  water  falling  down  from  the  clouds;  though 
by  the  reflection,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  of  these  de- 
scending  columns,  or  from  the  actual  dropping  of 
tlie  water  contained  in  them,  they  would  sometimes 
appear,  especially  at  a  distance,  to  be  sucked  up 
from  the  sea/**  Since  his  time,  they  have  been 
more  accurately  examined,  and  found  to  be  really 
what  he  suspected,  sucked  up  from  the  sea.^ 

Hurricanes^  or  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain, 
are  not  unknown  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and,  from 
the  heated  state  of  the  atmosphere,  are  peculiarly 
rapid.  No  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
their  velocity  in  that  country  j  but  in  Jamaica  they 
have  been  computed  to  be  about  100  miles  an 
hour.  •  The  following  account  of  a  hurricane  by 
Dr.  Mosely,  m  his  treatise  on  tropical  diseases, 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  it  in  Judea :  **  It  is 
generally  preceded/*  he  says,  "  by  An  awful  still*- 
ness  of  the  elements,  ^nd  a  closeness  and  mistiness 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  makes  the  sun  appear 
red,  and  die  stars  larger.  But  a  dreadfld  reverse 
succeeding;  the  sky  is  suddenly  overcast  and* 
wild ;  the  sea  rises  at  once  from  a  profound  calm- 

*  Travels^  p.  333.  ^  Franklin's  Phys.  and  Meteorol.  Obaerv. 

'C  LondoD  niilofioph;  Tranaset*  VoL  li*  p.  195,  &c.  where  Smealon's- 
table  of  the  force  of  winds  is  recorded.    A  gentle  breeze  is  there, 
estimated  as  moving  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
pressing  with  a  force  of  about  two  ounces  avoirdupois  against  a  plane* 
ofna  foot  tqntn.   A  brisk' but  pleasant  gale,'  from  ten  to  flfteea  miles, 
with  a  force  of  .from  half  ^  pound  to  a  ponnd.    A  high  wind  goes  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles,  and  pre8.se8  with  a  force  of  five 
or  dx  pounds.    And  a  hurticane  which  tears  up  tirees,  and  blow^ 
down  hdnses,  haa  a  Telocity  of  one  hundred  milia  an  hoar,  and  a 
f9rce  of  forty-nine  pounds  on  a  square  foot.    The  force  of  all  winda^ 
is  as  tUe  density  of  the. air,  ipultiplied  into. the  square  of  their  velo- . 
city. 
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into  mountains ;  the  wind  rages  and  roars,  like  the 
noise  of  cannon  ^  the  rain  descends  in  deluges  ^  a 
dismal  obscurity  envelopes  the  earth  with  dark- 
ness ;  the  superior  regions  appear  rent  with  %htr 
ning  and  thunder }  the  earth  often  does,  and  al- 
ways seems  to  tremble ;  and  terror  and  consterna- 
tion distract  all  nature.  Birds  and  aninuds  Me 
terrified  :  they  are  aknost  sufibcated  by  the  impe* 
tuosity  of  the  wind,  in  seeking  for  shelter  ^  wUch» 
when  found,  serves  only  for  destruction*  The 
roofs  of  houses  are  carried  to  vast  distances  from 
their  walls,  which  are  beat  to  the  ground,  burying 
t^ir  inhabitants  under  th^*  Laige  treea  are 
torn  up  by  the  roota,  and  huge  braoches  shivered 
off,  and  driven  through  the  air  in  ev^y  direction^ 
with  immenae  velocity.  Every  tree  and  shrab 
that  withs&nds  the  shock  is  stripped  of  its  bdughs 
^d  foliage.  Plants  and  grass  are  laid  ilat  oa  the 
earth  ;  and  luxuriant  spring  id  changed,  in  a  mo- 
Vfientf,  to  dreary  winter/'  We  are  not  to  suppose^ 
that  the  above  is  realised  ia  every  respect  in  Ju^ 
dea  i,  bul  a  mediuw  between  it»  and  what  kan>eiia 
spmetitnes  ia  Britain,  may  perhaps  be  not  fiir  fron 
t|ie  truth.  In,  1  Kings  xvtiL  41,  a  small  cloud 
rising  out  of  the  sea  like  a  num's  hand  is  mentiou- 
ed  as  the  signal  of  a  hurricane  of  wiod  and  mkk ; 
ilnd  the  99th  F^lm  gives  us  a  striking  descriptioii 
of  it 

/  Sand  mndg^  although  little  known  among  us, 
are  yet  exceedingly  troublesome  to  persons  in  the 
East  The  sand  is  so  fine  and  dry,  that  it  is  moved 
with  a  moderate  wind  like  drifted  snow ;  spoik  the 
airticles  of  the  traveller,  unless  inclosed  in  leadiern 
bags  'y  and  affects  the  eyes  with  itchiness,  inflam*. 
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mation,  and  blindnesB.  The  following  k  Mr* 
Macdonald  Kiimeir^s  account  of  it  as  seen  in  Me- 
kran  in  Persia.  ^*  The  sand  of  the  desert,'*  says 
he,  ^*  is  so  li^t  in  Mekran,  that,  when  taken  in 
the  hand,  the  particles  are  scarcely  palpable.  It 
is  raised  by  the  wind  into  longitudinal  waves, 
which  present,  on  the  side  next  the  wind,  a  gra* 
dual  slope  from  the  base ;  but  on  the  other  rise 
perpencUeularly  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  at  a 
distance,  have  the  appearance  of  a  new  brick  wall* 
The  floating  sand  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to 
travellers.  The  desert  seemed,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  to  be  a  flat  surface,  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  waves.  This  cloudy 
or  vapour,  appeared  constantly  to  recede,  ss  they 
advanced,  and  at  times  completely  enveloped 
them,  filling  their  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths,  and 
causing  a  most  disi^eeable  sensation^  It  was 
productive  of  great  irritation  and  severe  thifst^ 
which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  tihe  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  ground  was  so  hot  as  to 
blister  the  feet,  even  through  the  shoes ;  and  the 
natives  affirmed,  that  it  was  the  violent  heat  wliicb 
occasioned  the  sand  to  move  through  tlie  atnuv 
4jphere."*  Lieutenant  Porringer,  in  his  Travels  in 
Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  1810,  gives  us  some  addi- 
tional information  concerning  these  singular  winds. 
For,  after  having  mentioned  the  red  sandy  deser^ 
SOO  miles  long  and  SOO  broad,  where  the  particles 
were  scarcely  palpable,  and  the  waves  principally 
ran  east  and  west,  varying  in  height  from  tea  to 
twenty  feet,  the  side  next  the  prevailing  wind, 
which  was  north-west,  being  slewing,  and  the  other 

>  6eog.  Memoir  of  the  Persiaii  Empire,  p-See^ t9S3« 
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almost  peipendicular  ;  he  says, .  that  be  was  much 
inconniioded  by  floating  particles  of  sand,    "  When 
I  first  observed  it,''  says  he,  ^*  the  desert  seemed, 
at  die  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  less,  to  have  an 
elevated  and  flat  surface,  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
higher  than  the  summits  of  the  waves.     This  va- 
pour appeared  to  recede  as  we  advanced,  and  once 
or  twice  completely  encircled  us,  leaving  the  honV 
l^Qsn  to  a  very  confined  space,  and  conveying  a 
most  gloomy  and  unnatural  sensation  in  the  be- 
iiolder •     At  the  same  moment,  we  were  impercep- 
tibly covei'ed  with  innumerable  atoms,  of  small 
fland ;  which,  getting  into  our  eyes,  mouths,  and 
postrils,  caused  excessive  irritation,  attended  with 
extreme  thirst,  that  was  increased  in  no  9mall.de- 
gree  by  the  intense  lieat  of  the  syn/'  *    Mr.  Park, 
in  Jii^  Travels  in  Africa,^  gives  us  an  account 
nearly,  similar,  telling  us,  that  '*  in  the  afternoon, 
0te  .horizon  to  the. eastward  was  thick  and  hazy, 
^d  the  Moors  prognosticated  a  9and  wind ;  which 
accordingly  commenced  on  the  morning  following, 
and  lasted,  with  slight  intermissions,  for  {wo  days. 
The  force  of  the.  wind  was  not  in  itself  very  great; 
it  was  what  seamen  would  have  denpminated  a 
atiff. breeze;   but  the  quantity  of  sand  and  dust 
•carried  before  it,  was  such  as  to  darken  die  whole 
atmosphere.    It  swept  along  from  east  to  west,  in 
^  thick  and  constant  stream,  and  the  air  was  at 
limes  so  dark  and. full  of  sand,  that  it  was  dilfficult 
to  discern  the  neighbouring  tents.  As  the  Moors," 
^continues  he,  ^*  sdways  dress  their  victuals  in  the 
^Open  air,  tliis  sand  fell  in  great  plenty  among  the 
Kojiskous;  it  readily  adhered  to  the  skin,  when 
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meiAdened  l^y  pdrsrpiration,  aod  fiirmed  a  cheap  and. 

universal  hair-powder.     The  Moors  nrrap  a  doth: 

round  theh'  faces,  to  prevent  them  irom  inhaling 

the  wind ;    and  always  turn  their  becks  to  thb: 

wind,  when  they  look  up,  to  prevent  tiie  sand  fidlw 

ing  into  their  eyes/*    This  excessive  lightness  o£ 

tiie.sand,  as  occasioned  by  heat,  may  be  easily. 

comprehended  by.  an  attaention  to  the  common  pro^* 

cess  of  prqmring  alabaster.    F<^,  after  being  fineljr. 

pounded^  it  ia  pul  into  a  pot  in  a  dry,  state,  to  be 

more  completely  desiccated,  and  literally  boU&  like: 

water,  a&  the  air  in  escaping  ascends  throogh  the« 

heatedmass.  .1 

:  The  monsoons,  which  blow  for  one  half  of  thier 

year  in.  oqc  direction,  and  the  other  Imlf  of.  the^ 

year  in.  an  <^pQsite  one,  and  the  trade-windi^  which^ 

blow  all  the  year  ronnd  in  a  direction  from  east  tor 

west,  beihg. known  only  within  thirty  degrees  on: 

either  aide  of  the  eqnator,  toe  never  esperienee^ 

in  Judea.''     But  they  have  the  hat  wind,  which, 

wh^i  it  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  is  deatruc* 

tive  of  life,  from  the  quantity  of  azote  it  is  said 

to  ccmtain.     Maillet,  in  speaking  of  the  caravan. 

bjetween  Egypt  and  Mecca,  says  that  they  become 

^ckly  and  exhausted :  and  it  has  sometimes  been 

known  that,  in  a  caravan  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand, 

fifteen  hundred  have  died  daily  ;  the  greatest  part 

^them  stifled  at  once,  by  the  burning  air  and  the 

4u9t  which  this .  dreadful  wind  brings  along  wi& 

it,  in  great  quantities.     So  late  as  A.  D.  1813,  we 

have  a  dreadful  account  of  this .  hot  wind  in  a  let> 

ter  from  Smyrna.     **  The  caravan  from  Mecca  to 

*  See  a  good  account  of  t^m  in  Playfair's  C^itlines  of  Nat.  Phil. 
No.  416.  / 
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Alqipo  conitistod  ot  two  thotuand  souls,  merdi 
and  travellers  from  die  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Gul^ 
pilgrims  retumidg  fi*om  pirforming  their  devodoias 
at  Mecca,  and  a  numerous  train  of  attendsmtSy  tlie 
whole  escorted  by  four  hundred  military.     The 
maieh  was  in  three  columns^     On  the  15th  of 
August  they  entered  the  great  Arabian  deserf^  lo 
which  they  journeyed  seten  days,  and  were  neaily 
approaching  its  edge.    A  iew  hours  mote  would 
luive  placed  them  beyond  dang^ ;  when»  on  tfae 
mmtiing  of  the  38d,  just  as  they  had  stniek  their 
tents,  and  commenced  their  march,  a  wind  rose 
from  the  north-east,  and  blew  with  tremendous 
violence.     They  increased  the  rapidity  of  their 
march,  to  escape  the  threatening  danger,  wh«i  the 
fttal  camseen  set  in«    On  a  sudden,  dense  douds 
were  observed,  whose  extremi^  obscured  the  bo» 
fison,  and  swept  the  face  of  the  desert    They  i^ 
praached  the  columns  of  the  caravan,  and  obscured 
the  lue  of  mandi.    Both  men  and  beasts,  struck 
by  a  sense  of  common  dasher,  uttered  loud  criesL 
llie  next  moment  they  &U  beneath  its  pestilential 
jonAuenoe*    Of  two  thousand  souls  compodng  the 
caravan,  not  more  than  twenty  escaped  the  eafau 
mity ;  and  these  owed  their  safety  to  Ae  swiftness 
of  dieir  dromedaries/'*    Such  is  the  dreadfid  hot 
wind  of  the  desert ;  and  it  was  probably  by  it  that 
so  many  of  Sennadierib's  army  were  destroyed  in 
one  night  i^  for  it  is  called  a  blast  in  Q  Kings  xix.7, 

«  Edinb.  Weekly  Journal  for  December  92^  1813.  In  the  lummer 
months^  the  kihabitants  of  Ormus^  at  the  inoath  of  the  Persiaii  Oiilf> 
9n  m»9^vg\y  4iitKfl99d  by  the  h<^  wind,  but  Aey  mnmrn  thcis- 
selvea  to  the  neck  in  water,  and  thereby  escape  its  pemiciQua  efiSectk 
(Mtirray's  Historical  Aceounfe  of  Diseoveries  and  Travds  in  Asb, 
Yol.  i.  p.  165.)  b  9  Kings  xix.  35. 
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•ad  in  Isaiah  xxxvii.  7  9  and  Jeremiah  li  1,  calb 
it  a  destroyiag  wind,  vfbich  the  Arabic  veniiMi 
rmiders  a  hot  pntilaitial  wind.    It  is  to  this  da» 
atructive  agent  that  laaiah  refeis,  wlieii»  in  emu 
fi^ndation  of  the  Savionr,  he  aaya,  that  he  ahaM  be 
*^  as  a  hiding^phce  from  the  irind*^* 
;   There  is  a  more  dreadful  land  of  wind,  however^ 
still,  than  this,  and  which  is  known  in  the  East  by 
the  name  a£  Simoom  or  SamieL    It  is  thus  describe 
ed  by  tiavellers.    After  the  air  has  been  unusnaUy 
heated  for  several  day%  by  passing  over  the  fau^ 
tracts  of  burning  sand  on  the  south  or  east  of  Ju* 
dea,  (tiz.  the  great  desert  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Diar« 
bekr,  and  Irak,  according  to  Niebnhr,  p.  7^)  the 
rigr  suddenly  loses  its  usual  serenity,  and  becomes 
dark,  gloomy,  and  alarming;  while  tlie  sun  as* 
sumes  a  violet  colour.   When  this  destructive  wind 
approaches,  which  it  does  rapidly,  its  approadbi  is 
indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  air,  ftom  the  nitrotts 
gas  it  is  said  to  contain ;  and  when  so  new  aa  to 
become  visible,  it  resembles  a  sheet  of  piurple^so* 
loured  smoke,  about  60  feet  in  breadlih,  and  19  feet 
from  the  ground :  immediately  on  seeing  wUdi, 
the  pe<^le  prostrate  themselves,  wrap  then:  iaeeaia 
their  robes,  lest  they  i^ould  inhale  aiiy  portHm  of 
it,  and  remain  in  that  sti^  till  it  be  past,  which  is 
commonly  after  a  few  minutes*    As  the  principal 
atf  earn  of  this  heated  and  highly  electrified  air  al- 
ways moves  in  a  line,  a  few  feet  distant  from  t^ 
taiface  of  the  eardi,  this  precaution  is  genejrally 
succe^ssful ;  but  it  also  happens  that  many  are  de- 
stroyed, bq^re  they  have  bad  time  to  make  use  of 
itt  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  m  truly  astonish- 
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ing  to  ^-tHe  changd  it  produces^^^If  the  persoir 
1m  dead,  an  aim  or  leg,  when  smartly  shaken^ 
will  separate  from  the  body ;  so  rafiid  is  the  course 
of  (he  putrefactive  process  j  bilt»  if  life  reiiuHlis»  it- 
is  bommonly  rdatored  to  its  former  state  by  waror 
covering,  and  dfluting  liquors,  in  order  to  produce 
a  copious  perspiration.     Mr.  Bruce,  in  Tetaming 
firdiA  Abyssinia  to  Egypt,  inhalekl  some  of  tlus  pes- 
tilential air  in  die  desert  of  Nubia,  through  bis 
great  desire  to  see  it,  which  made  .him  ahaost  kse 
his  ^ice,  and  gave  him  ah  asthmatic  complaint,  rf 
whick  he  did  not  get  quit  fbr  twa  years.    Should 
the  camseen,  or  hot' wind  of  the  desert,  as  stated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  be  thought  inadequate  to 
the  destruction  of  185,000  of  Semiacberib's  army 
in  :oae  night,  here  is  a  more  powerful  lastrunieDt ; 
fat.  the  Samiel,  like  a  destroying  angel,  could  ea»- 
ly  fill  tile  camp  before  tlie  following  moraiiig, 
wkh  that  number  of  dead  corpses*    « 
<  ;  In  our  mild  dhnaf  e  we  may  comphun  dfheat» 
but  never  fedi  any  fatal  e0ect  frotn  the  sun's  rays. 
It  is  difierent,  however,  in  the  East,  where  tbe 
^cup^eMoleUi  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  is  often  tiie 
eMM  of  sudden  death.    The  p^son  exposed  feds 
pained,,  complains  of  his  head,  as  the  Shunan^e^s 
son  did,'*  becomes  giddy — delirtous*— and  dies  in  a 
Bhort  time,  unless  he  be  removed  to  the  shade,  and 
pcoper  remedies  be  applied.  In  Judith  viii.  2,  S,  we 
find  Manasses,  her  husband,  dyi«g  of  the  same 
complaint,  and  at  the  same  season  (^  the  year,  a 
the  Sbunamite's  son,  viz.  in  the  time  of  barley  bar* 
vest,    The  Psalmist  adverts  to  the  eo^  de  4ol^ 
Wh^n  he  says  in  Ps,  cxxi.  6,  "  The  sun  shaU  not 

•SKingiiv.l9.  ' 
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nmip^  th^e^by  day.''^— And  to  il;  the  cairaeeo,  ahd 
the  Sainiei  do  Isaiah*  and  Jobn^  allude,  whpn,  in 
deaciihing  the  happiness  of  the  saints,  they  8ajr» 
*<  The  SUB  shall  not  U^t.  on  them,  nor  any  heat  ^-' 
thereby  intimatipg,  that  they  sb^  never  be  expos- 
ed any  more  to  the  dreadful  e^ets  of  these  db- 
structive  agents,  nor  to  €i)e  punishments. of  which 
they  were  metaphorical*  While  Midachi  fiiretells 
the  happy  consequences  ^f  the  coming  of  Chrii^ 
by  the  same  similitude :  *'  Unto  you  thai;  fear  my 
name  shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise .  with 
healing  in  his  wings.*' ""  ^The  rays  of  the. natural 
sun  have  often  proved  hmif ul  to  those  who  were 
exposed  to  them :  but  the  trays  of  the  Sun  of  ngbt^ 
eousness  shall  be  highly  beneficial.  Instead  of  dis- 
ease, th^  shall  occasion  health.  The  moiral  diM^k* 
ne^  shall  be  dispelled }  the  moral  atmosphere;  pil- 
rified ;  and  tlie  hearts  of  all  who  fear ,  him  Qpni- 
pletely  cured  of  their  spiritui^  maladies^.  .  This  spi- 
ritual sun  shall  combifle  the  warmth  of  rays, with 
the  protection  (^  wiqgs ;  the.  glory  of  the  sbecbl- 
.p».h,  with  th^  covering  of  ,the,  cherub* 

There  is  still  another  singular  appe^irance  ifi  Hnp 
atmosphere  of  Judea,  and  other  eastern  countii^^ 
called  by  the  Arabians  the  fierab,  and  by:tbe  Frj^ch 
l^  mirage*  It  consists  in  the  ^  hot ,  saijidy  plain  ai^ 
suming,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  the  appparfn^ 
of  water,  and  reflecting,  as,  from  the. surface  of  a 
smooth  lake,  the  s^pearance  of  the  olgects  which 
are  situated  beyond  it  Dr.  Lpwth,  in  his  note  op 
Isaiah  xxxv.  7,  tells  us  that  it  occurs  in  the  Koran, 
clu  xxiv.  in  the  following  words.:  **  But  ^  to  the 
imbelievers,  their  works  are  like  a  vapour  in  a  plain, 

•  Is.  xliz.  10.  ^  Rvf*  vii  1«. ,  .  «  Ch.  iy.  €. 
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frittch  the  thirsty  tmveller  tbinketfi  to  be*  water, 
untily  when  he  cometb  tfam^to,  he  findeth  it  to  be 
Aothing/'    Mr.  Sale's'  note  qn  the  quoUition  is, 
that  **  the  Arabic  wor4  serab  sigoifieft  diat  £ibfe 
ttppearsmc^  whiph,  in  the  eastern  pountriesy  is  often 
seen  in  sandy  plains  abont  noon,  resembling  a 
large  lake  of  water  in  motion,  and  is  occafflooed  by 
the  reverberation  of  t)ie  siin-be^ios ;  it  sonttliBies 
tempts/'  continues  he,  **  die  thirsty  travellers  out 
of  their  way,  bnt  ^oeives  fJietn  when  they  oome 
near,  either  going  forwaid,  (for  it  always  appears 
at  the  same  distance,)  or  quite  vamshes."     This 
appearance  was  familiar  to  the  ancients :  fcM-  Quin- 
tos  Curtius  mentions  it  in  his  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  thus— <<  The  vapour  of  the  summer  sun 
he$ts  the  sand  so,  that  the  appearance  of  the  pbuna 
is  no  otihenvise  than  that  ofa  great  and  de^  sea.'*^ 
Dh  Clarice,  in  his  Journey  to  Rosetta,  1801,  gives 
the  following  account  of  it :  ^^  Tlie  sands^  assumed 
the  appearance  of  water,  and  the  domes,  and  tor- 
retS)  and  groves  of  Rosetta,  were  seen  reflected  on 
the  glowing  surfiK^  of  the  plain,  which  appeared 
like  a  vast  lake,  extending  itself  between  the  trar 
vellers  and  the  city." 

When  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elphinstone  went  on  a 
mission  &om  the  East  India  Company  to  Cabuf, 
in  1808,  he  tdUs  us,  in  his  introduction,''  that  <'tcK 
wards  the  evening  of  the  «2d  Nov.  many  persons 
were  astonished  with  the  appearance  of  a  long  lak^ 
enclosing  several  little  isl^ds,  and  that,  nbtwitlr- 
standing  the  well-known- nature  of  the  country, 
many  were  positive  that  it  was  a  lake :  and  one  of 

*  Arenas  vapor  sativi  soils  accendlt: — camporum  non  alia  qaam 
va»a  et  profimdi  vquoris  apectea  wt— Lib.  vii.  cap.  ^i       _  >>  jfage  IS. 
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fke  surveyors  took  the. bearings  of  it*  It  vnu^  koiTf- 
«yiBr,  only  one  of  those  iiluaions  which  iJse  Freneh 
jcall  mUrqg^^  and  the  Persians  mrtrmb^  1  had  inuu* 
gkied,"  continues  he,  *^  this  pbenomcBon  to  be  oo 
casioned  by  a  thin  vsqpomv  (or  something  resem^ 
Uing  a  vapour,)  which  iA  seen  over  the  ground^  in 
the  hot  weather,  in  India;  but  this  appearance 
was  entirely  different,  and,  on  iobking  akiiig  the 
ground,  no  Vapour  whatever  could  be  p^ceai^sed. 
Hie  ground  was  quite  level  and  sftooth,  composed 
c€  dry  mud  or  clay,  mixed  with  particles  of  sMn^ 
ing  sand ;  there  were  some  tufts  of  grass,  and  some 
little  bushes  of  rue,  &c.  at  1^  spot,  which  were 
reflected  as  in  water :  and  this  appearance  coiik 
tinued  at  the  ends,  when  viewed  from  the  middle. 
I  shall  not  attempt,"  says  he,  **  to  account  for  this 
appearance,  but  shall  merely  remark,  that  it  seems 
only  to  be  found  in  level,  smooth,  and  dry  places. 
The  position  of  the  sun,  with  reference  to  the 
spectator,  appears  to  be  immaterial,  I  thought  at 
first,  that  great  heat  always  accompanied  its  ap* 
pearance  :  but  it  was  afterwards  seen  in  Demaui^ 
when  the  weather  was  not  hotter  than  is  experien^ 
ced  in  England/^ — ^Three  days  after,  he  adds,  that 
they  <^  saw  a  most  magnificent  miragey  which  locd&- 
ed  like  an  extensive  lake^  or  a  very  wide  river :  the 
water  seemed  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  figured 
of  two  gentlemen  who  rode  along  it,  were  reflected 
as  distinctly  as  in  real  water."  Mr.  MacdcHiald 
Kinneir,  in  his  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Per- 
sian  Empire,''  after  speaking  of  the  sand-wind  of 
the  desert,  adds,  that  *<  the  sahrab,  (literally,  the 
water  of  the  desert,)  or  watery  appearance  so  com- 

•PageSSS. 
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flwn  ia  aH  deacfrts,  and  die  moviBg  aands,  were  seen 
at  the  same  time,  md  appeared  to  be  perfecdy  dk- 
tnict ;  the  one  having  a  liimiTians,  and  the  oAer  a 
cloudy  appearance/*— This  happened  in  18ia— 
To  which  lieut.  Porringer,  in  his  Travels  in  Be^ 
k>ochistfia  and  Smde,  in  the  same  year,  adds  some 
singular  particulars :  "  I .  have  seen  bushes  and 
trees»^'«says  he,  **  reflected  in  it  with  as  mudi  ac- 
curacy as  thou^  it  had  been  the  face  of  a  clear 
and  still  lake  j  md  once  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man,  in  Persia,  it  seemed  to  rest  like  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter on  the  face  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  my 
road  lay,  exhibiting  the  summit,  which  did  not 
overhang  it  in  the  least  degree,  by  a  kind  of  unac- 
countable  refraction/** 

A  philosophical  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
has  be©a  given  by  several  writers,  and  especially  by 
Monge.^  It  is  several  times  alluded  to  in  the  Cttd 
Testament.  Thus  it  is  to  tliis,  rather  than  to  brooks 

» 

•  Page  185. 
'    *  M^moires  sur  I'Egypte ;  and  in  the  Annal.  de  Cbimie^  tom.  xxix, 
f.  Wt*    lu  the  Bdinbuigh  Bncydopadia,  art.  Opdct,  part  u.  cb.  4« 
the  theonea  of  Huddart,  Vinoe,  Woolaaton,  and  BreiasUs*  aie  dis- 
tinctly stoted.    It  is  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  aceount 
for  the  serab^  that  the  fata  morgana  is  explained ;  that  curious  phe- 
•nometton  which  is  sometimes  observed  fnnn  the  harbour  of  Messiiia, 
ia  Sicily,  by  which  every  olgect  existing  or  moving  «t  Bcggio  on  the 
opposite  shore,  is  repeated  a  thousand  fold  in  the  air,  over  the  sea,  as 
in  a  mirror.  (Encycl.  Perth,  art.  Fata  Morgana.)    A  simikr  pheno- 
menon was,  on  the  l$th  July,18Sl,  seen  in  Hontingdoiisbire.  "Abwit 
.half  past  l<>ur  in  the  momingy  the  sun  was  shinmg  in  a  doudleas  rfcy, 
and  the  light  vapours  arising  from  the  river  Ouse  were  hovering  over 
a  little  bin  near  St.  Neot's,  when  suddenly  the  village  of  Great  Pax- 
ton,  its  farm  houses,  bams,  dispersed  cottages,  trees,  and  distent 
gEWs  fields,  were  clearly  and  distinctly  visible,  in  a  beaattful  aerial 
picture,  which  extended  from  east  to  west  about  four  hundred  and 
thirty  yards.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  and  admiratioii 
of  the  specUtor,  as  he  looked  «t  this  phenomenon  from  a  gentle  dedi- 
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which  become  dry  in  summer,  that  the  propfaet 
Jeremiah*  seems  to  refer,  when,  in  pouring  but  his 
.plaint  to  God  for  mercies  deferred^  he  says,  '*  WiJt 
thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as  waters  that  fail  ?'* 
And  the  very  word  is  to  be  found  in  Isaiah  xxxv; 
7y  where  the  passage  which  is  translated  **  the 
parched  land  shall  become  a  pool/'  literally  signir 
•fies  <'•  the  sereb  ^^tS^,  or  illusory  lake  of  the  desert^ 
shall  become  a  pool." 

A  remarkable  instance  of  ignis  Jittuus  is  given 
by  Dr.  Shaw»  in  his  Travels  to  the  Holy  I^md.  It 
a]^eared  in  the  vall^s  of  Mount  Ephndm,  and  at=^ 
tended  him  and  his  company  for  above  an  houn 
Sometimes  it  appeared  globular,  or  like  the  flamed 
of  a  candle  ;  at  others,  it  spread  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  involve  {he  whole  company  in  a  pale  ino^fen^ 
$ive  light ;  then  contracted  itself,*  and  suddenly 
disappeared;  but  in  less  than  a  inioute  it  woitld 
appear  again.  And  sometimes  running  swiftly 
along,  it  would  expand  itself  at  certain  intervals^ 

yitj,  in  an  opposite  direction^  at  tlie  distance  of  half  a  ifiile ;  or  hlfi 
regret  at  its  disappearance  in  about  ten  minutes,"  (Dumfries  find  6al« 
loway  Courier  for  Slst  Jvdj,  1 821.)  As  for  tl^e  spectre  which  is  some- 
times  seen  on  the  Broken,  one  of  the  Harti  mountains  in  Hanover^  it 
is  nothing  else  than  the  figure  of  the  observer,  greatly  enlaiged,  and 
imitating  him  in  all  his  motions ;  and  is  explained  on  the  principles 
of  catoptrics ;  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  time,  resembling  the 
case  of  a  person  standing  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  ipirror,  which  re- 
cdves  his  image,  and  throws  it  out  to  a  great  distance  by  diverging 
rays,  so  as  to  magnify  his  figure  exceedingly.  (Edin.  Encyd.  Optics, 
part  i.  ch.  2,  prop.  10,  case  2.)  To  Mr.  Haue,  who  was  the  first  who 
explained  the  phenomenon,  the  spectre  was  seen  as  if  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  and  extended  to  the  length  of  five  d!r  six  hundred 
feet.  (Encyd.  Perth.  Spectre,  sect.  2.)  It  appears  large  and  distinct, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  observer,  and  the  state  of  the  atmo-^ 

sphere. 

*  Ch.  XV.  18. 
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.0Ter  nois  than  twp  :^ar  itfaree  acies  of  tiie 
giiQiiiiti|(ii».  Ip  order  to  accoant  for  this  pheo 
Hon,  th^  I>octor  remarks^  that  the  atmo8]Aese, 
the  .beguming  of  the  werangj  had  beenreraarl 
ihick  and  hazjr ;  and  the^dew,  as  they  fieltito 
iiridles  of  their  horses,  was  very  clanHBLy  juod 
4aQ»-^r«iii9amlQg  that  when  at  sea,  be  had 
/^iie  ignis  faluiis  akipphig  along  the  masts  and 
gmg,  in  such  weather  as  that  in  which  he  had 
it  in  Ealestiiae, 

Alter  whajt  has  been  aakl  of  hurricasies, 
neecUesp  to  nbserre  that  Unmifisr  and  Ugbbmg 
experienced  in  Judea,  fispecdaliy  in  their  wini 
but  it  may  be  wor^h  while  to  inquire,  whedier  t 
pimt  obaervfid  thai  beautiful  phenomenon,  the 
mora  borgfdis.r^lt  was  not  qK>ken  of  in  Europe  (iU 
titt  year  L394,*  fuod  never  dbserved  ac(;iicately  bjr 
philoaqihers,  till  Kepler  did  it  in  I6O79  ^ukI  stiU 
more  ao  idKinre  a  hundred  years  ftOter,  by  Dr.  HaL 
l^y«  in  1.7h&  ThQ  most  oonunon  iopinion  conpenir 
ing  it  is,  that  it  is  an  electric  meteor,  proceed- 
ing from  an  accumulation  of  that  fluid  in  ^e  supe- 
rior and  vastly  rarefied  region  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
jnrhich  accumulation  ts  .occasioned  by  the  iMerven^ 
tion  of  a  non-oonducfing  substance,  between  it  and 
the  earth. — Thus,  the  dry  land  prevents  its  accur 
mulation,  by  being  a  conductor  $  and  the  se^  causes 
its  accumulation,  by  being  a  non-conducton  As 
Jhe  globe  of  the  earth,  therefore;,  is  the  grand  reci- 
pient  of  the  diectric  fluid,St  is  prevented  from  dis* 
charging  itself  when  it  is  over  tiie  sea,  or  facilitated 
in  doing  so,  by  teing  over  tlxe  land.  It  seems  also 
to  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  compass,  and 
affords  an  additional  analogy  between  electricity 
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and  magnetcsm.  The  question^  however,  stiU  reciii% 
whether  this  phenomenon  is  mentioned  in  Scr^'- 
tore^  or  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  amf 
Romans?  I  am  ready  to  own,  that  no  distbict  nai* 
tion  is  made  of  it  in  any  of  these  sources  }  sttdthat^. 
had  it  existed,  the  Jewish  prophets,  or  the  hestbew 
poets,  would  have  seized  with  avidity  soeh  aix  ani- 
mated subject  of  description.     The  only  passa^^' 
which  I  have  met  with  that  beat  any  resemUance  to^ 
itf  are  the  three  following:  In  2  Maccabees  v.  Ir^^ 
we  are  told,  that  *^  about  the  same  time  that  An^ 
tiochus  prepared  his  second  voyage  into  Egypt,,  it 
happened,  that,  through  all  the  city,  (of  Jetusalem^)( 
for  the  space  ahnost  of  forty  days,,  there  were  se^ft 
horsemen  running  in  the  air,  in  doth  o£  goU,  and 
armed  witlf  lances,  like  a  band  of  aoldiecs ;  atut 
troops  of  horsemen  in  array,,  encountering  and  ni9r* 
ning  one  against  another,  with  shaking  of  shiekbi 
and  multitude  of  pikes,  and  drawing  of  swordfibi 
and  casting  of  darts,  and  ^tteting  of  golden  oma-^ 
ments,  and  harness  of  all  sorts."  The  second  patsps^ 
is  in  Josephus's  History  of  the  War,  vi.  d,  wliacey. 
when  mentioning  the  prodigies  which  precede 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  tells  us,  that,  **  on 
the  21st  day  of  Ijar,  before  sunsetting,  chariots 
and  troops  of  soldiers  in  their  armour,  were  seen 
running  about  among  the  clouds,  and  sunroundii:^ 
of  cities.'*     The  third  is  in   Plutarch*s  Life  of 
Caius  Marius,  where  he  says,  that  **  intelligence 
was  brought  from  Ameria  and  Tudertum,  cities  in 
Italy,  that  one  night  there  were  seen  in  the  sky 
spears  and  shields  of  fire,  now  waving  about,  and 
then  clashing  against  each  other,  in  imitation  of 
the  postures  aud  motions  of  men  fighting;  and 
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that,  one  party  giving  wiay,  and  the  other  advanc- 
ing, at  last  they  all  disappeared  in  the  west.''  * 
Excepting  these  three  passages^  which,  perhaps, 
may  be  explained  on  principles  different  from  those 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  I  do  not  recollect  any  other 
which  seem  to  bear  on  the  subject 

'What  then,  I  repeat  it,  was  the  cause  of  the  si- 
lence of  the  ancients ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  them 
defective  in  observation,  or  that  a  new  creation 
had  taken  place,  and  a  new  law  was  added  to  the 
code  of  nature  ?    I  answer,  it  may  have  been  ow- 
ing to  two  causes.     In  the  first  place,  the  aurora 
borealis  and  australis  are  only  seen  in  those  lati- 
tudes which  are  above  40'',  either  on  the  north  or 
the  south  side  of  the  equator ;  and  they  are  always 
brighter  in  proportion  as  we  approacK  the  poles, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  darkness  of  the  long  nights. 
But  Jerusalem  is  in  latitude  Sr  45'  iiorth,  Athens 
in  97""  58\  and  Rome  in  41''  4*5' :  it  is  hot  to  be 
expected  then,  that  it  could  be  seen  at  either  of 
the  two  former  places,  and  but  faintly  at  the  latter. 
-—But  there  is  a  second  reason  which  shoWiS  that  the 
aurora  borealis  could  not  be  seen  in  the  enlighten* 

4 

( 

.  •  The  prodigy  here  mentioned  by  Plutarch  is  said  to  have  happen- 
ed in  the  fourth  consulate  of  Marius,  or  in  the  year  of  Rome  6S0, 
(Lempri^re's  Chisdcal  Diet.  Consul,)  and  before  Christ  103.  Phi- 
toroh  died  A.  D.  140.  (Lempriere,  Plutarch,)  If  he  wrote^  there- 
fore^ his  Lives  ten  years  before  his  deaths  there  would  be  833  yean 
between  the  appearance  of  the  prodigy  and  the  time  of  his  writing ; 
which^  unless  he  copied  from  written  evidence/ might  alter  tiaditkm 
very  materially.  The  prodigy,  too,  was  only  seen  once,  and  remark- 
ed for  its  singularity  ;  whereas,  had  it  been  a  regular  aurora,  it  would 
have  been  seen  oftener,  and  accounted  no  prodigy.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
thenj  that  its  appearance  might  be  magnified  by  ignorance  and  sa« 
po-stition,  and  a  colour  given  to  it,  to  suit  the  end  for  which  it 
and  some  other  prodigies  are  mentioned,  namely,  to  encourage  th^ 
army  of  Marius  to  conquer  the  Tcutoncs. 
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ed  ages  of  Judea,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  not  be.  noticed  in  their  several  writ- 
ings.    It  is  understood  to  be  connected  with  the 
line  of  no-variation  of  the  needle,  which  is  an  irre- 
gular circle  round  the  earth,  and  cutting  the  poles^ 
in  which  the  needle  always  points  directiy  north. 
This  line,  however,  is  not  stationary :  for, .  from 
observations  :  made  at  London,  and  recorded ,  in 
Euler's  Letters  to  a  German  princess, '^  it  appeal^ 
that,  in  the  year  1580,  the  variation  of  the  needle 
was  11"  15'  east ;  in  162«,  6"  east ;  in  1634,  4'  5' 
east;  in  1657,  it  was  0";  in  I672,  it  was  T  SC 
west;  in  1692,  6^  west;  and  in  176I,  18"  west 
Thus,  between  the  years  1580  and  I76I,  compre- 
hending  a  period  of  18^  years,  this  line  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  westward  29"  15' ;  so  that,  were  it 
to  proceed  at  the  same  rate  constantiy,  it  would 
perambulate  the  globe  in  2222^  years.— •But  it 
does  not  perambulate  the  globe,  for  it  vibrates  like 
a  pendulum ;  and  having  got  the  length  of  SCt 
west,  attained  its  western  maximum  in  181 6,  aind 
is  now  returning  in  an  easterly  direction,  towardii 
the  continent  of  Europe.     It  was  formerly  said, 
that,  in  our  northern  hemisphere,  the  aurora  bore- 
alis  is  never  seen  beyond  the  40"  of  north  latitude : 
I  may  now  observe  tJiat  it  never  occupies  the 
whole  of  that  space  at  the  same  time ;  but  being 
understood  to  be  connected  with  the  line  of  no- 
variation,  is  only  visible  to  about  30"  on. each  side 
of  it.     Whilst,  therefore,  that  space  of  SO"  on  each 
side  of  the  line  of  no-variation  passes  over  the 
land,  the  aurora  boreaHs  cannot  appear,  because 
the  land  is  a  conductor ;  and.  while  it  is  passing 

a  Vol.  ii,  lett,  57. 
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over  the  sea,  it  becomes  viable,  because  the  aea.  is 
« tion«conductor,  rad  enables  the  decttic  fluid  to 
accumulate.      But,  in    the   enlightened   ages    of 
Judea,.  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  line  of  no^variatiofn, 
miiii  its  SO^  on  either  side,  was  travelling  over  the 
4X>ntinents  of  Europe  and  Africa,  which  were  con- 
ductors, and  therefore  prevented  the  electric  fluid 
from  increasing,  so  as  to  become  visible.    It  had 
just  approached  so  near  the  Atlantic,  whoi  the 
aurora  borealis  became  visible  in  Britain,  as  to 
tnake  the  3(f  on  the  west  side  of  it  appear  above 
that  ocean.  It  has,  since  that  time,  been  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  rate  of  about  9'  41"  47"'  yearly,  and 
is  now  returning  at  the  same  rate.-^When  it  shall, 
therefore,  have  regaine4  the  land,  and  b^un  to 
perambulate  Europe  and  Africa,   as  before,  the 
Aurora  borealis  wUl  cease  to  appear  in  Britain.    So 
much  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  Jewish  atmo- 
iqihere  in  general :  let  us  now  attend  to  the  winds 
in  particular. 

The  winds  in  Judea  were  classed,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, by  the  four  quarters  from  whence  thejcame; 
via.  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Hence  the 
-general  name  for  thena  in  Scripture  is,  *'  the  four 
winds  ;"  *  and,  when  they  are  named  individually, 
they  are  evidently  distinguished  by  their  peculiar 
qualities.  Thus  the  east  wind  is  particularly  tempest- 
uous and  dangerous  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  to 
Jhis  the  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  in  Ps,  xlvilL  7» 
.when  he  says,  '^  Thou  bredcest  the  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  with  an  east  wind*'^  The  prophet  Isaiah 
also,  in  ch.  x^vii.  8,  says,  when  alluding  to  this 
wiiid,  -**  he  stayeth  his  roujgh  wind  in  the  day  of 

•  Ezck.  xxxvii.  9.     Dan.  yii.  9;  xi.  4.    Matth.  xxiv.  31. 
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Ifaer  eaat  windL^    Sack  at  atom  s  wdl  knowm  to 
Jwdianr  mviBsra  liy  the  name  of  a  Levanter  ^  the 
^Levant  meaniog  tint  country  whieh  Kei^  at  the 
j^»Bt  end  of  tbe  Mediterranean  j  and  what  mskkes 
lit  inlereatiiig  to  the  Christian  scholar  is,  that  thia 
yexy  waod  is  the  EuroeLydon  (9tffMsK^icmi  Euiro4iqui>> 
hi),  or  stormy  marth^east  wmd,.  whirti  waa  so  fatal 
ter  the- ship  in  which  PftaLandhis.coBipanion8.were» 
^■faen  sailing  to  Rome/    The  east  wind  is  also  ac« 
counted;,  both'  in  Jadea.  and  Egyptr  very  hurtfid  te 
iiegetatiiNi^  aa  being  the  cause  of  bhgfat  :^  berause 
of  ita  ctdd  and  drying  ^ality ;  carrying  off  tiie  in^ 
sensible  perapiratian  fresi  the  extremities  of  plantiE^ 
more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  supplied  by  the  ge- 
neral aacent  of  the*  sap ;  and  thesdby  withering 
them  in  a  short  tune.     The  reason  of  the  east 
wind's^  being  so  cold  and  withering,  between  their 
aeed-thne    and  harvest  (corresponding  with  ouv 
wifiHei:  and  spring),  was  that^  hatitt  in.  Judea  and 
Egypt,  it  came  over  the  niounteinou&  tradt,  of  the 
whole  CQutineDt  of  Judea  and  Persia,  and  the  great 
desert,  of  Diarbekr^  Irali;.  and  Arabia^  bcrfbw  it 
reached  the  Holy  Land,,  by  which  i4p  heat  and 
moisture  were  both  extracted;  and  therefore^  it 
filed  wijth  avidity  on  every  plant  k  passed^  tasap- 
ply  its  deficiency  in  both  of  these  artides.-*^ut  m 
the  summer  its  leading  feature  was  veiy  diflfecent; 
Ibr  it  waa  then  scMuetiaes  very  dry  and  hot  ^  and 
ill  was  from;  that  quarter^  as  well  as  from  the  south, 
that  they  had  the  suffocating  hot  wind  and  the  Sa^ 
miel;     Hence  Jonah  waa  asceedogly  oppressed 
by  it^ 

•  Acts  xxTii.  14.       ^  Gen.  xli.  6.    Ezek.  xvil.  10 ;  xix*  U.   Hch 
Kt  xiii.  15.  c  Ch.  !▼.  S. 
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'  The  'west  wind  of  Judea  naturally  came  firom 
the  Mediterranean,  and  hence  its  name  in  £zod 
X.  19,  is  O'^Tm  ruh^im^  a  wind  from  the  sea.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  that  a  doud  from  the  west,  be- 
tokened a  shower  ;f  and  after  a  drought,  in  the 
days  of  Elijah,  a  cloud  like  a  man's  hand,  rimig 
from  the  sea,  was. the  sign  of  a  hurricane  of  wind 
and.  rain«^  It  would  i^ipear  that  thunder  and 
lightning  came  also  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west ;  for  our  Saviour  alludes  to  it  in  Matth.  xjdv. 
S7,  when  he.  says, .  *^  As  the  lightning  cometh  out 
of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so 
shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be/' 

As  for  the  north  windy  by  blowing  from  Leban- 
on and  Antilibanus,  it  was  a  cold,  drying  wind. 
Hence.  Solomon  says  of  it,  that  it  *^  driveth  away 
rain/'''  .  And  Job  tells  us  that  '<  cold  and  fidr 
weather  are  from  the  north/' "^  In  Ecclus.  xliiL 
17)  ^20,  the  northern  storm  and  the  whirlwind  are 
described  as  terrible ;  and  even  without  the  whirl- 
wind, we.  are  told,  that  '<  when  the  cold  north 
wind  bloweth,  and  the. water  is  congealed  into  ic^ 
it  abideth  upon  every  gathering  together  of  water, 
and.clotheth  the  water  as  with  a  breastplate." 

With  respect  to  the  sautik  wind  of  Judea,  it  came 
from  Arabia,  and  commonly  brought  heat :  *  but  it 
also  brought  whirlwinds.'  .  And  from  that  quarter, 
as  well  as  from  the  east,  came  the  hot  winds ,  and 
the  samiel.  It  would  appear,  from  our  trandation, 
that  the  spouse  thought  the  north  and  south  winds 
of  advantage  to  her  garden.;  for  she  says  in  Cant. 

•  Luke  xii.  54.    >»1  Kings  xviii.  4i,  45.         c  Pror,  xxv.  23. 

*  Cb.  xxxyil.  9,  22.         •  Job  zxxvii.  17.    Luke  xii.  55. 
f  Job  i.  19 ;  xxxvii.  9.    Ig.  xxi,  1.    Zedu  ix.  14. 
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iv.  16,  **  Awake,  O  north  wind,  and  come,  thou 
south;  blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices 
thereof  may  flow  out  :**  but  some  render  it,  <<  A- 
wake,  O  north  wind,  (to  fan  the  air,)  and  retire* 
thou  (destructive)  south  wind  :'*  for  if*  the  south 
wind  blew,  the  excessive  heat  would  have  prevent- 
ed her  beloved  from  visiting  his  garden,  las  she 
wished  him  to  do,  in  the  end  of  the  verse,  and 
would  have  shut  him  up  in  his  apartment.*  I 
may  remark,  howler,  in  general,  that  the  south 
winds  in  Judea  are  moderate  or  destructive,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  Dr.  Russell's  account  of  the 
winds  at  Aleppo  may  either  be  %een  in  his  Travels, 
or  in  Harm.  Observ.  vol.  i.  p.  99  ;  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  their  prevalence  in  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year  in  Judea,  when  we  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  seasons  in  that  country. 


SECT.  IV. 
7%^  Seascms  in  Judea. 

Jewish  divisioiv  of  tbeyear;  the  nine  as  mentioiied  in  Gen.  viii  li3» 
.  -^Isty  Seed-time;  former  runs  described;  activity  of  the  farmer 
in  sowing  after  them.— Sd^  The  winter ;  its  duration ;  the  season 
for  thunder  and  lightning ;  an  eastern  winter  mild. — Sd,  The  cold. 
— 4tb,  The  harrest ;  the  latter  rains  descrihed.«-5thj  The  summer; 
its  duration^  and  effiscts  on  vegetation. — 6th,  The  heat ;  its  dura^ 
tion.  Jews  seldom  went  abroad  at  this  season  between  eleven 
o'clock  and  threes  retired  to  rest.  Some  general  signs  as  to  the 
weaker  in  Judea.* 

In  describing  the  weather  of  Judea,  it  is  most  na- 
tural to  begin  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  was 

•  Harm.  Ob.  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
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titK  hepmtmg  of  thdr  chrfl  yesigr,  and  tiie  fime 
when  the  operalioDs^  of  the  seasons  commeiMSMi. 
Accordingly  tbeit  yi»r  i»  thus  described  hy  one  of 
'their  own  wckers.    *^  Half  Tizri,  all  Marchawaa» 
and  half  Chisleu,  is  JH^  si^ro^  or  seedtime*     Haii^ 
Chisleu,  aU  Thebeth,  and  half  Shebat,   is    tpn 
kerepif  or  wintef*     Half  Shebatv  all  Adar,   ajBd 
half  Nisan,  is  "tip  iur^  the  cold.    Half  NizaB^  aif 
Ijar,  and  half  Sivan,  is  ^"ixp  ietmr,  or  harvests 
Half  Sivan,  aU  Thamuz,  and  hdf  Ab,  i»  r»p  iiitt, 
or  summer.     And  half  Ab,  all  Elul,  and  half  To- 
ri, is  ta^  humy^  or  the  great  heat*"*    It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  A»t  the  promise  of  God  to  Noah 
after  the  floods  is  expressed  in  the  very  words  in  the 
original,  and  in  ootr  tcanslationy  which  are  here  used 
by  the  Jewish  writer.^    <*  While  the  earth  remaaa^ 
eth,  seed-titDe  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease."    But  let  us  attend  to  each  of  these  divi- 
sions in  their  order. 

In  the  jfirst  division,  which  was  that  of  JHT  asero, 
or  seed-time^  and  which  comfMrehended  half  Tizri, 
all  Marchesvan,  and  half  Chisleu,  or  from  the  be- 
ginning of  October  till  the  end  of  November,  tlie 
first  thing  concerning  the  weather  is  what  is  usually 
known  by  ^/orm^  rogW.  The  rabbis  deliver,  that 
theformer  rains  fell  in  the  month  Marchesvan,  which 
corresponds  with  the  last  fortnight  of  October,  and 
the  first  fortnight  of  November.*"    The  Babylonish 
Talmud,  as  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  says  that  <^  the 
first  rain  was  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Marches- 
van   (or  first  of  November,  supposing  their  ec- 

•  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  John  iv.  35. 

^  Gen.  viii.  9».    c  Ligbtf.  Heb.  and  Tafan.  Exer.  Luke  iv.  2&. 
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deaiadtical  year  to  have  b^un  on  the  Slst  March); 
the  second  rain  (or  second  remarkable  descent  of 
rain,  for  it  was  some  time  before  tiie  equilibrium  of 
the  atmospheie  was  destroyed)  was  on  the  twenty- 
ihuA  day  of  the  same  month  (7th  November) ;  and 
their  third  was  in  die  bi^inning  of  Chisleu  (15th 
November).*    And  with  them  the  Mishna,  which 
is  their  principal  authority,  agrees ;  for  it  tells  us 
Ihat  ^^  they  (viz.  the  former  rains)  never  come 
Aooner  than  fifte^i  days  aBsr  the  feast  of  tabema- 
ides  (13th  Oct.) ;  so  liiat  the  Israelites,  who  dwelt 
jeven  at  the  Euphrates,  could  reach  home  before  they 
began  to  fall.     On  the  third  of  MarchesVan  (18th 
October)  the  Jews  began  the  public  prayers  for 
rain.     Rabban  Gamaliel  fixed  upon  the  seventh 
day  of  that  month  (22d  October)  for  the  (proba- 
ble) beginning  of  the  rains.     If  they  appeared  not 
on  the  seventeenth  of  Marchesvan  (Ist  November) 
the  wise  men  enjoined  a  pubUc  fast  far  three  days; 
and  if  they  were  delayed  till  the  beginning  of 
Chisleu  (15th  November)  that  fast  was  repeated 
with  much  greater  strictness.''^     Such    are  the 
Jewish  accounts  of  the  commenc^nent  of  the  for- 
mer rains,  and  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers 
correspond  with  them.  Burckhardt,  aJfter  mention- 
ing tJie  remarkable  dryness  of  the  weather  on  the 
lat  and  5th  October  1810,  in  the  country  between 
Damascus  and  the  Jordan,  says  that  he  set  out  on 
the  13th  of  that  month  from  Rashejrat-el-Fukhar, 
twelve  miles  north  from  the  source  of  the  Jordan, 
<^  in  a  rainy  morning/'    On  the  same  day,  when 
travelling  from  that  place  to  Banias,  near    the 
source  of  the  Jordan,  ^he  was  thoroughly  drenched 

>  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Mattb.  xii.  1. 
^  Tractact.  de  Jejuniis^  cap.  i.  sect.  3 — 7. 
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with  a  heavy  shower  of  jrain/'    And  on  the  I6tk 
October,  when  he  was  retatning  from  Banias  to 
Damascus,   '*  he  passed  an   uncomfortable   rainj 
night  at  Bdtima,  in  the  court  yard  of  a  Fellah'^ 
(or  fanner's)  house."     On  tiie  13di  November, 
when  travelling  from  Mezra  to  Medjei,  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  *^  it  rained 
the  whole  day/*     And  on  leaving  MedjeU  "he 
rode  off  in  a  torrent  of  rain/'     At  Ezzehhoue,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Medjel,  his  companion,  on  die 
18th    November,  "  insisted  upon  taking  shelter 
from  the  rain/'     And  on  November  22,    **  the 
abundant  rains  had  already  covered  the  plain  of 
Ard  Adzaf  (east  from  Ezzehhoue)  with  rich  vcf- 
dure/'    On  which  day,  **  he  left  Szalkhat  towards 
sunset,  on  a  rainy  evening,  in  order  to  reach  Ke- 
reye,  a  village  three  good  hours  (9  miles)  distant; 
but  the  night  becoming  very  dark  with  incessant 
rain,  his  guides  lost  their  way/'*    These  are  evi- 
dently the  former  rains  so  often  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

An  eye-witness,  mentioned  by  Harmer/  aays, 
that  on  the  Sd  of  November,  N.  S»,  he  found  some 
rain  between  Joppa  and  Rama ;  and  that,  on  the 
4th  of  that  month,  he  was  nine  hours  and  a  half  in 
the  rain,  which  fell,  not  constantly,  but  in  heavy 
showers.  The  same  eye-witness  adds,  that  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  (Nov.  5,)  he  was 
prevented  from  going  out  by  the  rain ;  and  that  it 
continued  unsettled  weather  until  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, when  he  left  that  city  :  but  that  it  would 
have  been  deemed  very  good  weather  in  Britain,  as 

•  Tnvek  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  36^  4S,  65,  66,  87,  96, 103. 
b  Ch.  i.  ob.  S.  CIarke'9  edit. 
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the  rain  did  not  fall  in  large  quantities,  or  without 
interruption,  through  the  day.   Dr.  Shaw  is,  there* 
fore»  not  correct  in  saying,*  that  the  first  raiiis  in 
Judea  usually  fall  about  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, O.  S.  meaning  the  12th  of  November,  N.  S. ; 
but  he  was  no  eye-witness,  as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges, and  must,  therefore,  yield  to  the  evidence 
which  Burckhardt  and  Harmer  produce.    But  al- 
though the  former  rains  begin  in  the  last  fortnight 
of  October,  some  showers  fall  earlier.    Thus  Rau- 
wolfi*  says,  that  on  the  ISth  September,  O.  S.,  in 
the  year  157^,  equal  to  the  25th  September,  N.  S., 
he  found  the  hemerocallis  near  Joppa,  which  Dr. 
Russell  describes  as  a  plant  that  never  appears  till 
after  the  first  fidl  of  the  autumnal  rains*    The  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of  Ah  Bey,  told 
Mr.  Harmer,  that  when  he  was  at  Joppa,  they  be- 
gan to  fall  about  the  7th  of'September,  O.  S.,  equal 
to  the  19th,  N.  S.,  or  about  the  equiiiox.    And  on 
consulting  Dr.  RuSselPs  Aleppo,  p.  14,  66,  155i  it 
appears  that  the  first  rains  usually  began  at  Aleppo 
between  the  15th  and^th  September,  O.  S.  or  the 
27th  September  and  7th  October,  N.  S.    But  these 
are  rather  very  heavy  showers  than  continued  rains, 
which  cool  and  fieshen  the  air ;  and  about  twenty 
or  thirty  days  after,  or  the  17th  and  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, are  the  second  rains  j  between  which  the  wea^ 
ther  is  temperate,  serene j  and  extremely  delightful ; 
but  after  that  it  becomes  variable.     We  are  not  to 
confound  these  second  rains,  however,  with  the 
ktter  rains  of  Scripture,  which  do  not  fall  till  some  • 
months  after,  and  will  be  noticed  by  and  by.     Dr. 
Shaw  confirms  Dr.  Russell's  account  of  the  former 

»  Page  335.  *  Bay's  Coll.  of  Trav.  p.  «28. 
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rains ;  for  he  says»  that  after  the  two  or  three  firsf 
days  of  rain,  which  is  commonly  very  heavy,  th^re  is 
usually  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  more,  of  good  iv^ea* 
ther,  in  which  interval  they  begin  to  plougli  and 
sow.    From  the  above  accounts,  then,  of  the  fbr^ 
mer  rains,  it  appears,  that  at  the  autumnal  equmox, 
sometimes  a  few  days  sooner  or  later,  according*  to 
circumstance^,  the  first-fruits  of  these  rains  descend 
in  heavy  showers  for  two  or  three  days  ;  that  the 
weather  then  clears  up  for  twenty  or  thirty  days ; 
after  which  the  real  former  rains  begin  r  so  that 
they  indeed  fall  in  the  month  Marc&esvan,  as  the 
Jewish  account  formerly  given  stated  ^  or  in  the 
last  fortnight  of  October,  and  the  first  fortnight  of 
November.     But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they 
ceased  then  ;  for  they  continue  during  the  winter 
months  in  Judea  as  the  snow  does  in  Britain.    The 
meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  they  were  most  severe 
during  that  time,  to  drench  the  parched  earth  wiA 
rain,  and  that  they  continued  to  water  it  occasion* 
ally  afterwards. 

The  following  description*  of  a  Jewish  denrtb  of 
this  indispensable  element  of  water,  will  ahow  the 
justice  of  the  foregoing  remarks.*  "  The  word  of 
the  Lord  that  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  the 
dearth.  Judah  moiimeth,  and  the  gates  thereof 
(<M*  the  people  who  met  at  the  gates,  as  the  places 
of  public  resort)  languish  ^  they  are  black  unto  the 
ground  (with  thirst) ;  and  the  cry  of  Jerusalem  is 
g(»)e  up.  And  their  nobles  have  sent  their  little 
'  ones  to  the  waters  (or  running  streams) :  they  came 
to  the  pits,  (reservoirs,  or  tanks,  which  used  to  te 
filled  by  the  rain,)  and  found  no  water :  they  re- 
turned with  their  vessels  empty ;  they  were  ashamed 

•  Jet,  xiv.  1—6. 
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luid  <Hmfoimded,  atid  covered  their  heads.    Be* 
x:au8e  the  ground  is  chapt,  for  there  was  no  rain  in 
the  earthy  the  plougbinen  were  ashamed ;  they  co- 
vered their  heads.    Yea,  the  hinds  also  calved  in 
the  field,  and  forsook  their  ofl&pring ;  because  theie 
was  no  grass.     And  the  wild  asses  did  stand  in 
the  high  places  3  they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like 
.dragons;  thdr  eyes  did  fail,   because  there  was 
no  grass."    From  these  verses  it  appears,  that  the 
4elay  of  the  former  rains  was  accounted  a  seri- 
ous evU  both  by  ma»  and  beast/    How  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  then,  is  the  Jewish  appellation  for 
i::ain,  when  they  ^all  it  emphatically  "  the  river  of 
God !"    No  sooner  did  it  appear,  than  all  was  in 
motion,  and  the  words  of  Isaiah  were  completely 
verified  •/  "  Blessed  are  ye  who  sow  beside  all  wa^ 
ters,  who  send  fprth  tliither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and 
the  ass." 

In  considering,  however,  the  former  rain  now, 
and  the  latter  rain  in  spring,  which  we  shall  de* 
scribe  by  and  by,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they 
are  confined  to  Judea.  For  while  the  great  souths 
west  monsooB,  as  it  is  called,  deluge^  the  east,  from 
Africa  to  the  Malay  peninsula,  during  the  summer 
montlis,  or  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  Septem^* 
her,  according  to  circumstances,  there  is  a  rain 
that  falls  in  winter,  and  extends  over  all  the  coun* 
tries  west  of  the  Indus,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont, 
which  assumes  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  place,  and  is  of  great  im# 
portance  to  husbandry  in  that  tract  of  country. 
Now,  it  is  this  winter  rain  which  affects  Judea  j  and 
the  former  and  latter  rains  are  those  beginnings 

•  In  the  MiBhna^  Tractat.  de  Jejuniis^  cap.  i.  ii.  we  have  the  faata 
which  were  appointed  by  the  sanhedrin  for  the  want  of  this  useful 
element  largely  described.  b  Ch.  ^aaji.  90. 
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and  endings  of  it,  which,  being  heavier  thaa  the 
rains  in  the  intervening  months,  were  not  only  more 
noticed,  but  reaUy  more  benelScial  to  the  crops^ 
from  the  particular  seasons  at  which  they   &//.* 
This  extended  view  of  the  subject  enables  us  to  ac^ 
count  for  the  knowledge  which  Job  had  of  tbese 
rains,  although  residing  in  Arabia.     He  lay  in  the 
line  of  them,  and  therefore,  in  describing  Ihe  defe- 
rence which  was  paid  to  his  opinion  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  he  said,^  '^  They  waited  for  me  as 
for  the  rain,  and  they  opened  their  mouth  wide  as 
for  the  latter  rain.'* 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  second  division  of 
the  Jewish  year,  or  ^"Vi  hereph^  Uterally  meaning 
the  stripping  season,  but  translated,  in  Gen.  viiL 
22,  the  winter.    This  comprehended  half  Cbisleu, 
all  Thebeth,  and  half  Shebat,  or  from  the  beginning 
of  December  till  the  end  of  January.     Hanner,  by 
ft  long  deduction  of  particulars,  has  shown  that  the 
seasons  at  Aleppo  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
Judea ;  and  accordingly,  I  may  observe,  that  the 
winter  at  Aleppo  is  nearly  of  the  same  duration  as 
that  in  Judea ;  for  it  begins  the  12th  December, 
and  lasts  forty  days,  ending  the  20th  January,  and 
is  called  the  Murbania.     In  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Ughtning  and  thunder  are  almost  always  in  winter. 
During  the  winter,  also,  although  the  rains  are  not 
so  frequent  as  in  Europe,  yet,  after  they  begin  to 
fall,  they  pour  down  for  three  or  four  days  and 
nights  together  as  vehemently  as  if  they  would 
drown  the  country ."^    It  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  heavy  falls  of  rain  which  so  much  incom- 

•  See  a  good  account  of  both  these  raioy  seasons  in  Elphinstone's 
account  (tf  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul^  book  i.  chap.  5.       ^  Qh.  xxix.  S3. 
<^Gcsta  Dei  per  Francos^  vol.  i.  p.  1097,  1098. 
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meded  the  Jews,  when  they  were  jCdHeeled  together 

at  Jerusalem  by  Ezra,  in  the  beginning  of  Decern^ 

ber»  to  reform  tlie.  ^buae  el*  intermairyiog  with 

-ataangeis*  For. we  bear  them  requesting  1^  be  soon 

dismissed,  because  <*  it  was  a  time  of  much  rain,  and 

they  were  not  Mb  to  stand  without*''  Yet  although 

4hese  heavy  ^rains  were  unpleasant  to  ih^^  whp 

jvtve  exposed  to  them,  they  w^e  aecessary  to  ve- 

^etaticm,  and  hence  conunended  in  Amos  iv.  7^  Q. 

The  wind  that  usually  brings  r^o  ia  Vi^ipter  i^  the 

soorth-east.    And  the  easterly  winds  gene^-^y  prei- 

vail  during  ^e  winter  tpontbs  till  February,  when 

.they  change  to  the  weatj  atad continue  tUl  autumn, 

at  which  season  they  regularly  become  northreast- 

eriy  again/    No  description  of  an  eastern  winter 

.can  be  givep  in  fewer  words,  or  in  more  apprppri- 

ate  lai^uage,  than  that  in  EccU  xii*  2,  where  Solq- 

qion.describes  the  win^  of  life  in  eastern  imageiy. 

.  f ^  The  sun,  and  the  light,  and  the  moon,  and  the 

.stars,  are  darkened,  and  the  clouds  return  after  the 

•ndn/'    The  jc^s  of  life  assume  a  less  interesting 

-af^earance^than  they  pnde  did,  .and  the  infirmities 

of  |ige  fidlow  each  other  in  quick  successi^t  like 

die.douds  c£  ant  ^eartenoi .  winter,  .which,  iilstead  of 

dbpersjng  as  in  Britain  to  produce  good  wither, 

return  to  discharge  new.  torrents.    Indeed^  the 

months  of  November,  December,  «7anuary,  and  .Fe- 

bniary,  are,  in  Syria,  the  most  boisteroiis,  months 

intheyear.^    And  Niebuhr''  tdUs  us,  that/' the 

.  Ardl>s  call  the  rainy. season,. which,  at  MoskaU  9od 

.aniang  the.  eastern  mountains  of  Arabia,  lasts  from 

.the  21st  November  till.the.18th  February,  by;  the 

' «  RuMett's  Aleppo,  p.  SSt.  ^  Ibid,  p* t4S,  \%9,  156, 15r. 

<  Deicripf ,  de  1' Anbie^  p.  4. 
VOL.  ir.  i  R 
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name  of  MHfife,*'  almost  the  very  word  wludi  iftUBed 
fm  *'  winter*'  in  Cant.  ii**ll.  Harmer  memticm 
also  great  rains  at  Christottts,  and  says  diat  Aaatj 
weather  is  then  emnmon^'  but  never  sevejce  qar  l»& 

ing/ 

Yet^  although  these  months  be  boisteiom  wieo 

'compared  wkh  the  rest  of  the  year,  -tiiejr  afe  fir 
from  being  intemperate  when  compared. Wb  sore 
northerly  latitudes.     The  trees  indeed  befpn  to 
shed  their  leaves  before  the  middle  of  November^ 
and  hence  the  reasoq  of  this  division  of  the  year 
being  called  t|nn  herepky  or  ^  tiie  strippiiig  tea- 
ton/*  But  during  tiie  whole  of  the  winter  at  Alqipo^ 
or  from  the  ISth  December  tilL  ^e  £Otb  Janiuu 
ry,  the  weather  is  so  mild  that  the  narcissus  flowers 
all  the  time,  and  hyacinths  ai)d  viol^^  i^t  the  bfes^ 
appear  before  it  is  quiter  over/««**They  begin  fees 
in  their  hx>uses  for  warming  themselves  in  tbedaj, 
says  Dr.  RusseD,  about  the  end  of  Nov^nber. 
Accordingly,  Jeremiah  tells  us,  ch.  ^xxvL  S2,  that 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Jiidah,  *^  sat  in  the  iHotert 
house  in  the  ninth  n^onth,  (Chideu,  corteapoadiog 
with  the  latter  end  Qi£  November  and  be^^nimig  of 
December,)  and  there  ww  a  fire  on  Ibe  hearth 
burning  b^re  him.^     And  D'Herbelot^  in  bis 
Blbliotheque  Orientale,''  says^  that  they  gmerally 
leave  them  off  through  the  day  at  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, but  they  are  occasionally  used  in  xsiny 
weather  during  the  day;  till  April,  and  even  occa* 
'skxnally  durii^  the  night  till  May^  hence,  when 
our  Lord  was  tried  in  March^the  servante  afe  said 
to  have  bad  a  lire  to  warm  ikemselves^^. .  I  ou^t 

«  Ub.  ch.  i.  Ob.  8.  Claf ke'i  edit       <>  Him<  Ob.  dw kcJ^  16,  Ckrke. 
« Art.  Schabath.  I^  jpbaxvuL  IS. 
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to  remark,  as  uk  adcUttOQal  ewx  for  this  ua^  of 
fires,  that  although  the  weather  b^  miid  when  tbe, 
ann  ahiws,  and  the  air  b  :cahD,  the  air  is  very 
pieriang  during  the  ni^t,  especially  in  the  iviater^. 
Hence  Job  complaitis  of  the  wicked,  that  *^  th^y 
cause  the  xiaked  to  lodge  without  clothings  and 
dwt  they  have  nd  cbvering  froQi  the  cdd ;  thajt 
tliey  are  wet  with '  the  dhbwefs  of  the  moHntSMpiu 
and  embracei  the  rock  for  want  of  a  shelter/'* 
And  David,  wli€»i  descrifaiiig  the  Divine  Majestyji 
says,  that  ^^  he  giveth  snow  Kke  wool$  he  scat^esp 
eth  the  hoar-fioGit  like  ashes;  he  casteth  forth  hi| 
ice  like  morsels ;  who  ^n  stand  before  lijis  cold  ?^'^ 
By  persons  in  warm  latitudes^  such  sudden  traasu 
tiotts  from  heat  to  cold  iajipe '  severely  felt,  and  io 
December  and  January  they  have  sometimes  be69 
fittal/    Yet  continued  frosts  are  seldom  known  iq 
Jiidea,  for  Dr.  Russell  tells  us,  that  in  all  the  thir** 
teen  years  he  resided  at  Aleppo,  (the  tempeiatijre 
of  which  resembles  Judea,)  the  ice  could,  never 
above  three  times  carry  a  man ;  and  snow»  e^eptr 
ing  in  three  of  these  yedrs,  never  lay  above  a  ^y.. 
The  third  division  of  the  Jewish  year  was  xvMlod 
yip  iur,  or  ^p  ier,  inescning  tie\  cold;  comjH^ehi9l|dr 
ing  half  Shebat»  all  Adar,  and  half  Nisan^  or  frpoi 
the  beginning  of  February  till  the  eod  of  M^ri^h  i 
and  the  billy  reason  I  can.  assign  for  the  naqie  i^ 
that  about  the  beguining  of  ^ehifn^rS  ^l^^^  W9 
some  intense  colds*    For^  the  be^iftng  of  tM^ 
month,  O.  S.  Dn  Shaw  tells  Us,  is  tlw  ^&^^  tio^^ 
j(t  Jerusalem  for  the  falbng  of  snow,'  as  it  is  ajb^ 
in  Egypt,  wheie  the  frosts  of  winter  are  chiefly  be^ 

•  Ch.  xxir.  7,  8.  »>  Pg.  cxlvu.  16,  >r, 
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tmeixk  the  7th  and  14th  of  that  month^f    Some  in«. 
deed  would  persuade  us  that  there  is  no  winter  in 
I^gypt,  but  itiwc  meaning  is,  that  it  seldom  rains, 
hails,  thunders,  or  has  vident  stonns  of  wind^ 
idiioh  form  an  eastern  winter,  for  Maillet  saw  nain 
several  times.''    Ktts  Bsys,  that  at  Cako  it  ramed 
sometimes  very  heavily.^    And  Pococko  aasures 
us,  that  in  Upper  I^ypt  it  hailed  and  rained  ahnost 
a  whole  momihg  in  February ;  and  very  hard  &e 
night  fc^owing,  and  the  same  some  days  after. 
The  same  winds  and  rains  continue  in  Judea,  in 
tins  division  of  the  year,  as  in  the  former  one ; 
but  the  rains  are  chiefly  in  the  night ;  attended 
SOTfietimes  with  lightning  and  thunder  when  the 
weather  happens  to  be  dark  and  gloomy;   and 
when   the   sky  hath  In  some  measure   become 
clear,  dark  clouds  soon  retimi  to  pour  down  a 
ftesh  deluge,  afler  a  great  deal  of  rain  had  de- 
scended before.  "^    Yet  these  rains,  and  the  cold 
formerly  mentioned,  are  chiefly  peculiar  to  the  be- 
gimiing  of  February ;  for  as  it  advances,  the  fields, 
which  were  pretty  green  befpre,  become^  by  the 
sprin^hig  up  of  the  latter  gndn,  entirdy  covered 
with  pleasing  verdure.      And  though  the  forest 
trees  continue  in  a  leafless  state,  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  yet  as  the  almond,  when  latest,  is  in  blos- 
som before  the  middle  of  February,  and  is  quiddy 
succeeded  by  the  aprioot,  peach,  &c.  the  gjudos 
assume  a  ddSghtfid  appearantre  $  and  as  March 
advances,  the  weather,  in  general,  becdmes  very 
pleasant*      Maundretl    found  rain  followed  by 
lightning  and  thunder   in    March ;    and  in  tb& 

«  Egmont  and  Heyman,  vol.  ii.  p.  814^  915.  ^  Lett*  i<  p.  19. 

<"  Page  95.   '  Riuaell'a  Aleppo,  p.  U^  66, 155.    •  lbid.p^  1%,  66, 155. 
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Gesia  Dei  per  Francoa,  •  we  are  told  that  at  Jeni. 
dalem,  tr0es  \lrere  just  become  gretn  in  the  sMiie 

llie  fourth  division  of  the  Jewish  year  was  eUll- 

ed  "Ynrp  ietsir^  or  *^Vp  keUur^  iSte  Aarmv^  CGfm« 

prehending  half  Nizan,  all  Ijar,  and  half  Sivan ; 

or,  from  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  end  <lf 

Mdy;    According  to  the  prophet  Joel  ii.  f>%  and 

according  to  the  Rabbis,  the  latter  mm^  fell  in  the 

month  Nisan,  or  in  the  last  fortnight  of  March 

and  first  fortnight  of  April  ;^  with  which  the  tditi- 

mony  of  Burckhardt  corresponds.      For  in  Ms 

JcMinial  of  a  Tour  from  Aleppo  to  Damascnsy 

tfaroQgh  the  valley  of  the  Qrontes  and  Mdunt  li* 

banns  in  1819,  he  says  that  on  '<  March  21st^  the 

Emir  of  Beteddin  (to  the  east  of  Beirout,  the  zA- 

cient   Berytas)  wished  him  to  stay  a  few  days 

longer^  to  go  out  a  hunting  widi  hiioa,  bnt  he  wds 

anxious  to  reach  Damascus,  and  feared  that  the 

rain  and  snow  wonld  make  the  road  over  the 

mountain  impassable.    In  which  he  was  not  mils- 

taken,  having  found  that  if  he  had  tarried  a  single 

day  longer,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  return 

along  the  great  road^  by  the  way  of  Bdo'but    And 

after  crossing  the  Libanus,  where  it  snowed,  he 

had  no  sooner  entered  die  plain  (of  Bekaa,  6r 

Codo   Syria,  which  separates  the  chain  of  the 

mountains  of  Libanus  from  that  of  AntiUbanus,) 

than  it  began  to  snow  again,  and  continued  to  rain 

and  snow  fbr  several  days/'^    Dn  Shaw,  howevet, 

•Page  SOS. 

^  MishiMy  Tnetat.  de  Jijuniis,  cap.  i.  aect.  2.    Lightfoot's  Heb. 
and  Talhi.  Bxer.  on  Luke  iv.  95. 
« TTBvels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  90&,  906. 
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places .the.latter  rains  sometimes  in  die  begimung, 
aai  sometimes  towards  tlie  end  of  Apiil»   O.  S. ; ' 
consequently  between  the  12th  of  April  and  the 
leth  of  May,  K  &    They  are  cafied  harvest  rains, 
as  the  word  signifies,  Deut*.  xi.  14»  because  tiiey 
help  to  fin  and  ripen  the  com  for  cutting.      Tbm^ 
the  former  rains  fell  afler  the  autumnal  equioos^ 
at  their  seed-time,  to  quicken  the  grain  ;  and  the 
latter  xiins  fall  after  the  vemal  equinox  to  insure 
a  plentifid  crop.     It  is  owing  to  these  latter  rains, 
that  Jordan  in  the  first  month  ^  annually  overflows 
its  banka^  at  the  season  of  barley  harvest  ;^  and  the 
csason  why  <it  overfloiws  them  only  once  in   the 
year  is^  that  when  the  former  rains  fell,  the  ground 
was  so  parched  by  the  summer's  drought,  that 
they  soarcdy  quenched  its  thirst ;  but  having  been 
satmated,  at  times^  with  plentifiil  showers  during 
the  winter,  those  surplus  pcNtions  of -the  latter  rain 
which  fall  in  spring,  and  the  melted  snow  from 
LebanQn#  naturally  empty  themsdves  into  that 
river,  and  cany  it  along  in  full  flood.    When  the 
lattef  rains  are  past,  the  weather  of  Judes  is  vari^ 
able  till  May,  by  cold  winds  from  libanus  •/  from 
the  end  of  which  montb»  till  the  middle  of  Septnn* 
ber,  thwe  are  few  or  no  showers,  and  scarcely  a 
cloud.    The  verdure  fades  before  the  middle  of 
A(ay,  and  by  the  end  of  it  all  becomes  parched 
and  barren.*    Doubdan,  in  returning  from  Cana 
to  Na^Kureth  on  the  8th  of  May,  found  the  heat  so 
great  that  he.  could  hardly  breathe;'  and  it  is  to 
this  that  Isaiah  <  seems  to  allude  when  he  says, 

•  Page  S35,  ad  edit  MCIm».xa.l^ 

c  Jodi.  iii.  15.    Ecdui.  xxiv.  26.         d  Dt  la  Valfc,  p.  Wl,  ISS. 

•  RuMell.  f  Page  51 3-  t  Ch,  x?liL  4. 
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*^  Xhe  Lovd 43aid  unto  me,  I  will  take.my  tmt,  and 

I  will  consider  in  my  dwelling«plaoe,  like  »  clear 

heat  upon  herbs,  and  like  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the 

heat  of  harvest'*    In  ch.  xxv.  4, 6^  he  hath  the.  same 

kind  of  language  to  describe  God's  care  of  the  poor 

and  f^e  needy :  **  He  is^  a  shadow  from  the  heat 

He  will  bring  down  the  noise  of  strangers  as  the 

heat  in  a  dry  place,  eiren  the  heat  with  the  shadow 

of  a  cloud/'    It  is  to  the  form^  part  of  this  diyi« 

sioa  of  the  Jewish  year,  that  the  following  descrip* 

tion  of  spring,  given  by  Solomon,  evidently  refers; 

for  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds,  mentioned  in 

it,  and  especially  the  singing  of  die  nightingale, 

b^ns  at  Jordan^  according  to  Thevenot,  abciut 

the  I6th  of  April,  but  at  Alq)po  not  till  the  end 

of  April.    Cant  ii.  11 — 18.    ^*  The  winter  is  past, 

.  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on 

the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come; 

and  the  voice  <tf  the  turtle  is  heaid  in  our  laqd } 

the  flg-tree  putteth^  forth  her  gveen  flgs,  and  the 

vines  widi  the  tender  grape  ^ve  a  good  smeU**' 

Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rich  fra< 

grance  of  an  eastern  dimate,  when  the  spring  and 

summer  are  in  bloom,  and  before  the  excessive 

heat  comes  om    The  air  is  filled  with  the  odours 

of  plants,  and  flowers^  and  trees,  which  the  breezd 

wafb  about  in  most  delidous  freshness.    Mr.  tie* 

land  observes  on  Josephus's  Antiquities,  vi.^  5,  and 

provte  elsewhere  in  his  note  in  iii.  1,  that  although 

thunder  and  lightning  with  ua  hiq|>pen  usually  in 

sumnier,  yet  in  Palestine  and  Syria  Uiey  are  chiefly 

confined,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  winter.    This 

consideration,  therefore,  wiU  give  l>eauty  and  foro^ 

to  the  Words  of  Samuel  in  1  Sam.  o^ii.  17»  18»  '*  I^ 
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it  not  wheat  harvest  to^ay?    I  will  caU  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  send  thunder  and  rain^  Chat  ye 
may  perceive  and  see  that  your  wickeclne8»  k 
great,  which  ye  have  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Ldxd, 
in  asking  you  a  king.    So  Saitiuel  called  unto  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain  dot 
day ;  and  all  the  people  greatly  feared  the  Lord 
and  Samuel/*    Had  thunder  and  rain  been  oom- 
ihoh  in  harvest,  the  miracle  would  have  consisted 
in  their  coming  at  the  invocation  of  Samud»  but 
since  they  very  seldom  appeared  at  that  aeaaoo,  it 
made  the  surprise  of  the  Israelites  the  greater. 

The  fifth  (Uvisirai  of  the  Jewish  year  was  called 
r^  hts,  or  r'^'^p  UiUf  the  smmmer^  and  conaprefaeod- 
ed  half  Sivisn^  dl  Thamuz^  and  half  Ab  ;  or  fram 
the  beghmiiig  of  June  till  the  end  of  July.    Dur- 
ing this  season  the  winds  axe  westerly^  for  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  as  the  easterly  winds  w^e  said 
to  prevail^  from  the  autumnal  equinox  till  Fehni- 
ary ;  so  at  that  time  they  changed  to  the  west, 
lind  continue  westerly  till  the  autumnal  equmox 
again.    In  Egypt,  during  summer,  a  Giesh  MHxtb 
wind  blows  every  day,  except  when  they  are  viait- 
ed  with  the  suffocating  south ;  and  tl^  sea-coast 
of  Judea  has  a  wind  of  the  same  kind  nearly  in 
the  daily  sea-breeze ;   but  the  interior  is  fiiaaed 
chiefly  by  the  west  wind,  unless  when  the  hot 
wind  of  die  deiert  comes  ^ther  from  the  south  or 
cfast    It  will  easily  be  thought  that  the  sun's  rays 
in  June  and  July  are  very  intense,  and  that  the 
face  of  nature  must  be  much  parched;  we  shall  not 
wonder,  thereforis,  when  we  are  told,  diat  the 
streams  which  in  winter  rushed  with  the  impetiKK 
sity  of  torrents,  then  dwindle  into  brooks,  or  become 


e:: 
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'^tirely  dry}*-  a -circuinstaiice  wbiicfa  k .beaulJluU y 
alluded  to  in  Jeb  vi.  l^i^-— 1&    Thunder  is  exceed- 
in^rly  uQcommoQ  in  Bummer,^  audit  seldom,  if  evei^ 
Fains.''  But  when  it  does  Tain»  it  is  ooaui¥xdy  pis^ 
ceiled  by  a  whirlwind,  with  clouds  of  dust,  and  i^ 
as  Ezekiel"*  expresses  it, ''  with  a  ^wmy  whirlwifullt 
and  an  overflowing  shower,  or  great  haiL''    Hence 
Dr.  Russell  confirms  Sci^ture,  when  he  says,  thdjt 
at  Aleppo^  the  climate  of  which  is  similar  to  Jude^, 
they  have  severe  thunder  shpwers  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  O.  S.    The  above  remarkf,  howe¥W» 
about  the  intense  heat,  are  chiefly  applicaUe  to 
tlie  lower,  grounds,  for  even  in  the  hottest  montlis» 
(he  inhabitants  of  libanus  and  Antilibanus  feel 
such  cold  at  time%  during  the  night,  as  to  make 
furs  a  very  necessary  part  .of  dress.*— Before  lew* 
ing  this  division  of  the  Jevnah  year,  we  shoidd.  no- 
tice the  li^t  which  it  and  the  preceding  oae  throw 
on  an  interesting  portion  of  Scripture.    It  is  said 
in  Jer.  viii.  SO,  that  **  the  harvest  O'^p  JceUir)  is 
past,  the  summw  (Pp  kiii)  is  ended,  and  we.aae 
not  saved  :**  and  a  person  ignmant  of  the  manacr 
in  which  the  Jews  divided  their  yeai*,  is  natnzalfy 
led  to  suppose  that  the  words  are  wroi^  plaoed» 
for  that  the  harvest,  in  place  of  preceding  tbesott- 
mer,  ought  to  have  come  after  it*    But  the,  pro- 
phet spake  in  perfect  aceordance  with .  estabHJbed 
iiasge*    For  in  Judea,  the  harvest.  cpmmeaceA.iB 

•  ''  All  the  rivers  in  the  East  vary  much  in  size  at  diflferent  times 
in  the  year*  They  swdl  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
tithe  end  of  Mareb,  or  eariy  in  April ;.  and  oobumms  gndiMrily  to 
fall,  from  the  banning  of  June,  to  the  end  of  July."  (Maedooald 
Kinneir's  Journey  through  Asia  Minor^  &c.  in  1813,  181^  p.  41S.) 
"  *  Volney,  Voy.  torn.  i.  p.  S31.  «  Joseph.  War,  iiL  7. 

dCh.  xiii.  11, 13. 
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the  banning  of  Aprils  and  exteais  to  flie  end  of 
Maj ;  and  the  summer  commenoes  in  the  begin* 
mng  of  June»  and  extends  to  the  end  of  Jul  j :  it 
waft  natural,  therefore,  for  him  who  was  Jt  Jew; 
to  place  the  harvest  first;  however  odd  it  may 
sound  in  our  ears. 

The  last  division  (^the  Jewiiih  ^ear  is  csrm  Amam, 
or  ike  heatf  comprehending  hatf  Ab,  all  EHul,  mad 
half  Tizri,  or  from  the  be^ning  of  August  till 
the  end  of  SepCember.    During  this  petiod  the  air 
becomes  stifl  more  heated,  and  the  face  of  nature 
more  withered;  those  places  onlj  being  verdant 
which  are  near  rivulets  of  water.    This  witberetf 
aspect  is  what  the. Psalmist  alludes  to  in  Ps.  Jtxxui, 
4,  when  he  says  that  '*  his  moisture  is  turned  into 
the  drought  ^  summer.'*    During  this  period,  the 
sky  through  the  day  is  clear  and  cloudless,  after 
die  dews  are  up ;  and  benc6  the  continued  mirade 
ot*a  pillar  of  cloud,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  accompany* 
ing  the  lapraelites  for  forty  years,  to  their  own 
cemfiMrt,  and  the  amazement,  no  doubts  of  the 
naighbouring  nations.    But  in  the  night,  a  pleath- 
fill  dew  descends,  which  either  wets  the  earth  Tike 
a  i^wer,  or  appears  as  hoar-fix)st,  according  to 
circttmstances ;  and  which,  lying  on  the  leaves  of 
pbnts,  serves  to  keep  them  alive  in  this  season  of 
heat ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  sun  appear,  than  it 
asoends  as  smoke  from  an  oven,  and  becomes  invi*' 
sible.   Hence  the  beauty  of  the  prophet's  language 
wheut    in  describing  the  transient  goodness  of 
Ephraim  aiid  Judah,  he  says,  ^Mt  is  as  a  mormi^ 
doud,  and  as  the  early  dew,  it  goeth  away.*** — U 
has  often  been  said  that  the  day  and  the  night  are 
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antipcidbi  to  each  other,  iik  thode  eastern  oouiitdefl^ 

but  the  feUowing  obBervatkuois  oi  Chardin  will  giVe 

it  additional  force.    ^*  In  Europe/'  says  h^  <'  the 

days  and  nights  reaenkble  ieach  other,  with  respiMSt 

to  the  qualities  df  heat  and  cdd ;  but  it  iS  quifeef 

otherwise  in  the  East    la  the  lower  Asia  iti  poiti* 

cular,  the  day  is  alwajrs  hot:  and  as  isoon  as  the- 

8un  is  fifteen  degrees  above  the  horizon,  no  cold  is 

felt,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.   On  the  contrary^ 

in  the  height  of  summer,  the  nights  are  as  cdUL  mi 

at  Paris  in  the  month  of  March.    It  is  for  this  rea« 

son,  that  in  Persia  and  Turkey  they  alwiiys  make 

Dae  of  fiirred  habits  in  the  country ;  sudi  only 

being  svMdetA  to  resist  die  cold  <^  the  nights.     I 

haire  travelled,'*  he  adds,  ^  in  Ajafaiaand  Metm^ 

tamia,  the  theatre  of  the  adventures  of  Jacob,  both 

in  winter  and  in  aummer,  and  have  fouAd  th^  truth 

of  what  the  patriarch  says,  Gen.  xxx.  40,  *^  In  the 

day,  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  b/ 

night."    This  contrariety  in  the  air,  in  twenty-foUr 

hoiirs,  is  extremely  great  in  some  places  $  and  bofr 

oanceirable  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.    One 

would  imagine  Jie  had  past,  in  a  moment,  frotn'the 

violent  heats  of  summer,  to  the  depth  of  witater. 

Thus  it  hath  pleased  God,''  continues  he,  *'  to 

temper  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  the  coolne»i  <^  thci 

nights :-  without  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 

East  would  be  barren,  and  a  desert.    The  earth 

could  not  produce  any  thing."*    It  is  this  diSkr^ 

ence  c£  day  and  night  to  which  Jeremiah  r^ers,* 

ch.  xxxvL  SO,  where  he  says  of  Jehoialdm,  king  of 

Judah,  that  ''  his  dead  body  should  be  cast  out  in 

the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  firost" 

•  Hanner't  Obaerv.  toI.  L  ch.  L  olh  5R. 
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4iid  to  this  that  Btfudi  alludes,  ch.  ii.  M,  25, 
wben  he  comfrialns  that  the  above  worda  df  the 
pMphet  were  fulfilled,  on  the  bodies  of  theu*  Idi^ 
and  theit  fathers,  vfaidi  had  been  cast  out  to  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  to  the  frost  of  the  ni^ht. 

Hfe  heat  of  the  day  is  so  great  at  noon  in  smn- 
mef/  that  delicate  people,  or  pers<ms  of  rank«  fie- 
quenAy  retire  to  restr    Niebuhr  tdls  us,  that  in 
Arabia  it  is  so  hot  in  July  and  August^  that,  excepi 
in  oases  of  necessity,  nobody  goes  out  from  eleven 
in  the  morning  till  three  in  die  afteniooii ;  and 
tiiat  the  Arabs  seldom  wotk  during  that  timei,  but 
employ  it  in  sleeping  in  apartments,  into  whidi  the 
air  is  let  ftom  above.**    At  such  seasons,  a  mzit 
and  dew  coming  aflier  the  heat,  is  exceedingly  le- 
fteshin^,  and  as  sudh  is  noticed  in  Ecdus.  xliji22. 
Dr.  Russell  also  iiiforms  us  that  they  riafe  very 
eaiiy,  dfaie  so<»i,  and  repose  like  Eglon""  and  Ish- 
bpslKiith/  from  one  or  two  till  four  in  tl]^  afternoon. 
If  we  suppose  this  tt>  have  been  the  season  to 
which  the  Psalmist  alludes  in  Fs.  iv.  4,  rather  than 
to  the  season  of  tlie  night,  by  which  it  is  usaally 
explained,  it  will  give  his  words  more  beauty 
and  force :  '^  Commune  with  your  own  heart  on 
your  bed,  and  be  still  :''-^*-4Ake  advantage  of  tfae 
hours  whicb  the  dimate  ji£R)rds  for  serious  medka- 
tion.    The  s»ne  idea  seems  to  be  contained  in  F^ 
tociii.  6r  where  their  resting  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  thdr  rest  in  the  night,  seem  both  alluded  to : 
V I  remember  thee  on  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  Ihee 
in  the  night-watches.''   In  September,  Dr.  Russdl 
states,  that  scarcely  a  night  passes  at  Aleppo  with- 

*Ecclu8.xHii.  S^Sl. 

to  Deftcription.de  I'Arabie,  p.  <5.    « Judg.  ia.  j2i.     ^  S  Son.  it,  6. 
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Oi^t  iquch  lightning  in  the  north«west  quarter  oi 
the  heavens,  b^t  unattended  with  thunder;  and 
when  it  appears  in  tl>e  we^  or  south-west,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  rain,  either  preceded  or  followed  by 
thunder/  This  we  may  also  expect  in  Judea  be- 
fore the  equinqx,  as  t)ie  atoMoq^h^re  is  then  charged 
with  electricity. 

We  have,  unfMtunately,  few  meteordogical  obr 
aerv^tions,  or  prognostications  as  to  the  weather  of 
Judea,  firom  the  paucity  of  ancient  records;,  and 
the  danger  of  present  travelling;  but  the  fotiomag 
hints  should  not  be  overlooked.    A  red  sky  in  the 
Evening  betokened  fair  weaither;  aqd  when  the 
aky  was  red  and  lowering  in  the  morning,  thay  ex- 
pcH:^^  foul  weather  that  day/  When  a  cloud  arose 
from  the  west  or  Mediterranean,  they  expected  a 
shower ;  and  when  the  south  wind  blew,  they  said. 
There  vfill  he  heat.''    Such  are  the  pbservatipi^ 
which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  weather 
pf  Judea,  an4  t^e  diflferenoe  of  temperature  4t  dif* 
£afent  seasons  of  the  year';  yet  thcr^  are  far  irom 
being  generally  applicable,  3iiice  heat  ijs'regulate4 
not  merely  by  latitude,  but  \>y  itsprpximity^  to,  of 
rraioteiKess  frpm,  the  ^lea ;  by  die  nature  of  tb^ 
soil,  and  the  d^^ree  of  elevation*    Th^p»  the  air  fi 
iBlM^h  colder  in  the  qiouiMainous  parts  than  on.^ 
€09tt  ;^  .an4  Sbaphei^  in  Galilee,  from  its 
itittiation,  is  so  fresh  aiid^^ool,  that  the  heats 
j^umnier  ar^  scarcely  felt ;  while  about  JeaplK>w 
th^  neijg^bourhppd  <^  Jordi^i,  it  is  extrefnety  tf 
and  even  fatal* 


"  Aleppo>  vol.  ii.  p.  385.    ^  Matth.  xvi.  9,3.  /  Luke  xii.  U,  35. 
'  RcUnd,  Palest  p.  367.  •  l^aKmt  and  fieymaii,  td:  ii.  >  4r. 
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SECT.  V- 


AgrknUmre  ofJndm^ 


TimeofplDn^u^g;  foniio£dieijrpioae^{  Oie  ox  goad  ;  thes 
ner  of  80wiag;di8eue«afgrsiii;  blMting  or  blight;  mUdev^bov* 
frost;  thunder  showers;  caterpillar;  locusts;  harvest  in  Judea. 
The  barley  harvest;  wheat  harvest ;  manner  of  reaping  by  puffing 
up;  enttlng  with  a  ai^kle;  harraat  a  aeaaon  of  joy  |  abeftrea,  hu 
no  shooka  in  Judea;  thrnhisg  the  grain  bj  a  suff;  flail;  ieei  «f 
cattle;  the  drag ;  the  wain  with  iron  wheels  or  teeth  :  winncywii^ 
by  the  shovel  and  fan ;  threshing  floors  in  airy  situationa  ;  atraw 
iiaed  aa  Ibdder ;  gnin  pMssrved  in  eaitiian  jna^  or  besps  in  H* 
fields^  or  aublemneon*  repositoriea;  these  last  ao«»eklinii  scaled. 
Grinding  com  by  the  handmill ;  the  work  of  women,  at  daji-fareak; 

'  com  ground  In  a  mill  wrought  by  asses. 

We  have  no  allusions  in  Scripture  as  to  the  coo* 
nexicm  between  astronomy  and  agriculture ;  but  it 
is  wen  known  that  the  Greeks  and  Ronuuia  were 
guided  in  their  agricultural  operations,   b^   tbe 
rifting  and  setting  of  certain  stars ;  and  it  is  tuot 
unlikely  that  the  Jews  were  so  likewise^  allihouf^ 
titey  are  not  particularly  mentioned.  Let  us,  then, 
befbre  we  collect  and  compare  the  modem  prac- 
tice in  the  East  with  that  of  Scripture,  begin  willi 
the  hints  which  Virgil  has  given  us  in  his  Geor- 
ges, and  more  especially  which  Hesiod  has  left^ 
ill  his  excellent  treatise  entitled,  Egyu  mii  *fl^M(tti, 
aiid  of  which  the  €reoigics  are  an  6t4dent  imitit- 
tion.     In  Italy,  Virgil  directs  his  countrymen  to 
give  a  light  furrow  to  poor  land,  at  the  rising  of 
Arcturus,  or  about  the  iivaddle  of  September }  lest 
the  scanty  moisture  should  forsake  the  sandy  soilf 
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iEf  they  ploughed  it.  sooner.*  Between  the  time  that 

the  sun  entered  libim  which  was  at  the  autumnal 

equinox,  and  the  winter  solstice,  or  the  32d  of  Doi- 

cember,  was  the  season  for  sowing  barley,  flax,  and 

thepoppy.^    When  the  dog^tar  had  set,  and  Taui. 

rus  had  opened  the  year,  they  sowed  beans,  trefoil, 

and  millet  $  and  wheat  and  other  stnmg  bearded 

grain,  when  the  Heiades,  and  the  Onossian  star  of 

Ariadn^s  crown,  were  set  in  the  morning.    Some^ 

indeed,  began  before  the  setting  of  Maia,  one  of 

the  Pleiades,  but  th^  were  mocked  with  empty 

ears:  and  vetches,  kidney-*beahs,  and  Egyptian 

lentils^  were  planted  wh^i  Bootes  set*"^    Such  am 

the  hints  whkh  are  given  us  by  ^  the  Roman  agri* 

culturist,  who  died  nineteen  years  before  Christ.  Let 

tis  next  attend  to  the  observations  of  Hesiod,  who 

is  thought  to  have  been  contemporary  with  .Ho> 

mcfp,  and  of  course  to  have  flourished  907  yean 

befere  Christ  (  carrying  us  back  to  ^  the  times  of 

Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  Ahab  king  of 

Israel. 

He  advises  the  Greeks  to  be^  the  harvest  at 
the  riling  of  the  Pleiades,  and  plouglung  when  they 
set  i  which  constellation,  after  lying  conceited  40 
days  and  40  nights,  appears  again  when  the  sickle 
is  shiupened/  They  cut  their  wood  in  autumn, 
when  the  dog->star  appeared*  The  voice  of  the 
^rane,  on  Jier  annual  return,  was  the  »gnal  for 
ploughing,  and  showed  the  time  of  rainy  winten' 
Hie  appearance  of  the  cuckoo  was  rather' late  for 
sowi^  i  but,  if  it  rained  moderately  for  three  dajrs, 
they  had  as  good  a  crop  as  those  who  sowed  ear- 

•  Gecnrg.  i.  61^70;  |U.  304  »  Georg.  i.  iiOS— SilS.  9  Oeoig.  i.  ai5t-e30. 
d  Hesiod,  ii.  1—5.  «  Heaiod,  a.  16.         'HeiMiJftM. 
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lier/    When  the  winter  had  fioished,  sii^tj 
after  the  equinox,  Ajrctunu^  leaving  the 
.first  appeared  in  the  evening  and  was  the  ngnad 
for  cutting  their  vinea.^    And  when  the  toctnse 
lifted  its  claws  from  the  ^arlh,  as  if.4ying  the  Ho? 
ades,  the  vines  were  no  n^ore  to  be  dug»  but  tb^ 
books  (Gli^rpened  for  the  han^est^  .  When  the 
tie  IMS  in  flower,  and  the  grasshoppo:  chirped 
der  Ae  trees,  the  vines  were  best^  for  then  Sinus 
ruled/    When  the  force  of  Orion  was  first  felt, 
thej  trod  out  their  grain  in  a  place  ex|>OBed  to  the 
.wind,  and  then  laid  it  up  lii  vessels.^   When  Qikw 
and  Sirius  came  to  the  middle  of  the  heavens^  ao^ 
Aurora,  with  her  rosy  fingers,  beheld  Arcturua^  tbejr 
filacked their  grapes,  laid  them  on  the  ground  forteo 
idlLys  and  nights,  and  then  drew  off  the  juice  into  vesr 
.seb/  AfierthePleiades,Hyades,andstreT)gthofC)iir 
^on  were  set,  then  was  the  season  for  ploughimg.'  It 
lappears  from  Horner,^  however,  «nd  Madame  Dar 
ider's  note  upon  it,  thattbe  Grecians  did  pot  ploi^  in 
the  manner  now  in  use ;  for  they  first  broke  up  the 
ground  with  oxen,  and  then  ploughed  it  Afore 
%fatly  with  mules.    And,  when  they  employed 
two  ploughs  in  a  field,  they  meaauiied  the  space 
they  could.plough  in  a  day,  aqd  set  their  pkiugfa^ 
at  the  two  extremities  q£  th«t  spaoe,  when  th^ 
f proceeded  to  plough .  towards  each .  other.    Tl^ 
tntetanediate  space  was  constantly  fixe4  but  less  in 
pmporticii for, two  {Roughs  G^  oxen,. :t^an. for  twp 
cf  mules :  because  o£W:wei?e  slower,  imd  employ- 
ed mgte  in  a  i$eld  thati  hftd  not  bee;i  yet  tuyqaed 

^  « 

>  Hesiod,  ii.  104.    »  Hesiod,  ii.  184.    «  H^od,  ii.  189. 
<>Iietiod/ii.90O.    «  H«siod,  ii.  915.    ^  MtUiOy  n^9SSf. 
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Up  ; '  ivhereas  mules  were  naturaUy  swifter, .  aiid 
raade  ^eater  speed  on  ground  that, had  already 
got.  the  first  furrow*    Pope's  note  on  the  above  is» 
that  this  manner  of  measuring  a  space  of  groimd^ 
seems  to  have  been  costomacy  in  those  times,  from 
\  that  passage  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  where  *'  Jonathan 
I   and  his  armom>bearer  slew  twenty  men,  within  as  . 
I    it  were  half  an  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
k    mi^bt  plough/'    And  I  may  add,  that  the  same 
.    tiling  is  alluded  to  in  the  Odyssey  viii-  124,  where 
Homer  is  describing  the  space  of  ground  at  the 
games  given  by  Alcinous,  king  of  Phaeacia, .  in  ho- 
nour, of  Ulysses,  in  which  Clytonius  outstripped, 
bis  rivals  at  the  race  <*  as  far  as  the  hinds  allow 
between  the  mule  and  ox  from  plough  to  plough/' 
These  are  the  notices  which  Hesiod  and  Virgil 
give  us  of  ancient  agriculture ;  ^  but  they  are  not 
such  good  interpreter  of  Scripture  as  the  present 
usages  of  the  East :  we  shall  therefore  quit  them, . 
to  collect  what  can  be  got  by  comparing  the  ac- 
counts of  eastern  travellers,  beginning, 

1st,  With  the  Hmes  qf  ploughing  and  sawtng.-^ 
It  was  observed,  when  treating  of  the  weather  of 
tlie  Holy  Land,  that,  when  the  former  rains  begin 
to  fall,  there  are  commonly  two  or  three  days  of 
heavy  rain,  after  which  the  weather  clears  up  for 
twenty  or  thirty  days  j  and  that  tlien  the  rains  re- 
turn, and  continue  at  times  during  the  winter. 

The  natives  never  think  of  ploughing  their  fields 

■■. .         .'..•.  .     .  '     . 

•  Thofle^nho  wub  to  ei|t#r  deeply  into  the  «citject,  iMy  con^t  the 
Am^dry  of  the  AndentSi.  ia  two  voliunes,  by  the  Rev..  Adam 
Diok^on,  late  miniaterof  Wluttiiigfaani  i  a  work  fcaught  with.iBUch 
ggpA.f^D^e.and  soand  oitid^n:  but. what ^ust  enhance  ilia  value  to 
.every  cIaB8ical^8C^Ql|ur,i8,  that  the(»riginaU  of  all  the  paasagpa  cited  by 
him  arc  to  be  found  in  the  notes. 
VOL,  !!•  2  S 
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till  these  raina  begin  ;  fi>r  the  grouiid  is  sa  pncfais^ 
witb  the  long  contmued  drought  of  siunuMsr,  that 
to  80W  before  radti  would  be  tinowing  away^the 
seed.     During  the  twenty  or  thirty  days,  thetefoM^ 
ttfwe  tnentiotied,  they  are  exoeedin^ly  iMsrjr  ift 
pI<Mlghing  and  sowiiig.      Ploogfaing  at  Alejftt^ 
w4iiob  Mr.  Hanner  coiiBiders  as  coixteniporary  wkfa 
ploughing  in  Jodea,  begins  about  tiie  end  of  Sep* 
tember  (althougln  in  Ray^s  CoKection  of  Travels^ 
p;  S19>  we  read  of  travellers,  who  saw  the  ields. 
abotit  Rama,  ploughed  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber,) and  th^  sow  their  earliest  wheat  abnat  the 
imddle  <^  Ocl^er ;  but  as  the  fbosfe  are  never*  ao^ 
severe  as  to  prevent  plougliii^  through  the  wintar,. 
they  continue  to  sow  all  sorts  nf  grain  ^  iii^  end 
oiT  January,  and  barley  sometitiDJea  aftv  the  middle 
of  February,  O.  S/    No  haircws  ate  used  ^  but 

*  This  is  later  tban  in  Italy,  where  die  ieed«time  anciently  extend* 
ed'fromthe  14  October  tmilM  winter  selstioe^OTtMB  Slat  Deeeml^^^ 
ali^ug^  il  was  ^eokoned  better  kuabaodry  to  iMive  H  Snaibed  b;  the 
fith  December.    (Varro,  lib.  L  cap.  34.    Colunelky  lib^  iL  cap..  S.) 
Thek  spring,  or  tiliaaestrian  seed-time,  b^;an  as  soon  as  tbe  land  wa» 
hr  a  proper  oendiUbh  &r  bdng  sown,  aind  ^  fittbheffin  Maieb,  bat 
k  was  GoiMideiied  oiiiy  o€  secondary  iaopprtanee.  (fi%to^CKfi  S^  C<d«<« 
mella,  libl  ii.  cap.  0.) — To  some  of  my  readers  it  w£Q  perhaps  appeair 
ifngular,  that  while  seed-time  in  Judea  is  in  October,  it  should  be  ht 
ItMia'iA  Jatie.    Bui  Uie'  same  general  dmse  ii&flbeneet  tlis  opmMiA 
f f  tK>^  eotflitria ;  the  appearance,  via^  of  tbe  former  rauta.    For  «f 
saw  when  treating  of  the  seasons,  that  as  there  Is  a  winter  monaoo« 
Which  l)egiDs  in  October,  and  extends  over  all  the  oonntriea  west  oT 
Oie  Imkis,  ito  fhr  as  the  Helfeepont ;  so  ther^  ia  a  mtnMik  maliibmi 
#hieh  deluge  the  East  froia  Africa  to  tit  Mi^y  peqiiiaala,  from  fife 
beginning  of  June  to  September.    Now  as  there  is  no  yegetatiim  ua 
^1^  «M^e«I  eliiMiM  wiCbottt  water,  Ihe  itabtfutairts  of<  Mis*  aid 
IMla  n^f>er  b^n  fo  dow  tfll  Uie  bef^Blng  «f  ih«ir  nsaplMifa  bM- 
4»0M.    Th«  aiMe  imAoto,  UfteKfore,  whiteh  miikeil'  «he  nititca  oT 
^odeii  so%  in  October,  it  theb^niSgqf  the  wtiit^moiiwaii,  maJMS 
the  ihhabtUntA  of  liidia  begin  to  sow  in  Jun^,  at  dl^  bqj^ttiBg  o£ 
their  summer  monsoon.   Accordingly  Sir  John  Mtikokn  UHM  fu,  iImm 
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the  ground^  after  being  ploughed  once,  is  aimhi 

taxA  then  ploughed  a  seco&d  tuae.    If  the  soil  be 

sandy^  &Gy  even  sow  without  plcAighing,  and  theq 

|xldij^  down  the  seed^  which  certaiiily  is  in  ikvoitt 

€)£  the  grain  in  Hiuch  a  lalatucte.     It  obtatfis  hbkhs* 

ture  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe  farrow,  when  it  y$cnjSA 

tioi  always  ^d  it  at  the  to^p^  and  takes  a  &itier 

hold  of  the  soil.    Their  plough  is  so  lights  that  a 

lEXian  of  moderate  stren^rth  can  carry  it  in  his  hand^ 

A  IMe  cow,  or  .t  moT^a'  ^  L.,«mes  «dy 

an  ass  (as  in  Isaiah's  time,  ch.  xxxiL  @0,)  is  suffix 

•  * 

cient  to  draw  it ;  and  one  man  both  h<^ds  the 
plough  and  drives  the  animal  with  so  much  ease» 
that  he  generally  smokes  hid  pipe  at  the  same  tin^* 
Anciently,  however,  they  pkA!ighed  with  a  couple  of 
bxen.  For  whai  Elijah  cast  his  mantle  over  Elisha 
*^  he  was  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  and 

**  the  first  of  Bysakh^  (April)  which  is  the  oonnmenoement  of  th0 

agncultunl  year,  (in  Central  India)  is  with  the  cultiyators  a  day  ti 

r^ddng,  as  on  it  Uiey  coimiience  iheir  labours.    The  seed  is  uMflS^ 

Wtnhj  A  driU  plot^h  ea^ly  !b  JfiDe>  after  tilie  flfst  fidl  of  r^ 

This  ^mploys  them  for  nK>re  than  a  month,  and  is  a  time  oi  incessant 

exertiovi.    After  the  grain  Has  risen'  five  or  six  inches  high,  womei^ 

and  duldren  are  employed  in  weeding,  and  a  rude  harrow  is  passed 

9Ta  the  idd  tibree  orfonr  timsa;  and  in  theh^;laiiiagof  Septembo^ 

when  most  of  the  grains  are  xipe,  the  governor  or  odUector  of  the  dia* 

trict  sends  for  the  persons  who  have  had  the  management,  or  have 

rented  the  different  lands,  to  msike  payment  of.  the  first  o£  the  £ottt 

Bjsts  or  inatahnciitB  in  which  the  revemie  is  paid."    (Mcifuur  of 

Central  India,  voL  ii»  p.  31,  3S.)    The  similarity  of  the  seasons  ia 

^ujet  and  India  will  be  h&e  observed.    Their  former  rains  and  their 

feed-time  were  at  the  beginning  of  their  monaoon,  thieir  lattier  hktm 

and  thdr  harvei^  at  tlie  end  of  it:  t&e  only  ^Kfiesenee  is^  that  ^ 

monsoon  in  Jadea  b^ins  in  October  and  ends  in  April,  whilst  the 

monsoon  in  India  b^ins  in  June  and  ends  in  Septeniber. 

•  Russdl's  Aleppo,  vd.  i.  p.  73,  &e.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Kelvinbank 
present^  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  at  their  meeting  in  July 
1831,  with  a  model  of  one  of  these,  whi4i  he  brought  from  Naaareth, 
while  recently  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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^ims«lf  with  the  twelfth.*''     ySHiilst  Hassd^uisft 
was  at  B^thlehem^  IQth  of  Apnl  IT^U  he  saw  a 
plou^  with  a   siogular  but  useful  appendage. 
"  While  my  cotnpanicms/'  says  he,  "  were  .sayiqg 
their. prayers  at  the. place  where  the  angel  appear- 
ed to  the  shepherdS)  I  had  an  opportunity  of  view* 
'mg,  ^  fcind  €^  plough,  here  used  to  turn  up  the 
fiarth,.o^  which  I  saw  something,  which  I  had  never 
9^^  in  any  other  place :  viz.  they  fix  a  reed  along 
t^e  plough  handle  to  the  share,  and  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  reed  is  fixed  a  leather  funneL     The 
worbinan»  by  this-  inven^on,  waters  the  earth  at 
^he  same  time  de  is  ploughing  it.  .  Under  his  left 
arm  comes  a  pipe  from  a  leathern  bag,  filled  wilfa 
'water,  which  hangi»  on  his  shoulders :  out  of  this 
he  lets  the  water  run  into  the  funnd,^  which  thrqi^/i 
the.  reed  waters  the  ground  as  he  is  ploughuig}  a 
compendious  metliod  of  watering  the  earth  in  diy 
weather."*"    The  instrument  used  for  urging  the 
animal  forward  in  these  eastern  ploughs  is  a  goa(( 
several  of  which  Maundrell  tdls  us  he  mea^cued, 
and  found  them  about  eight  feet  long;  and  six 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  end.  They 
were  armed  at. the  lesser. end  with  a  sharp  point, 
for  driving  the  animal,  and  at  the  greater  was  a 
small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron,  for  removing  any 
day  that  Height  adhere  to  the  plough  while  work- 
ing.*   They  seem  to  have  been  common  in  Greece 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  for  he  describes  the  votaries 
€^  Bacchus  as  pursued  and  slmn  I^.Lycuigus  with 
an  ox-goad  (^upofUFns  jSowrX^i).*   It  was  no  won^r, 
then,  that  Shamgar,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 

•  1  Kiugs  xix.  19.         b  Travels,  p.  146.  e  Trarels^  Aprfl  IS. 

d  II.  yi.  135. 
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rilew  six  hundred  Philistines  with  one  of  iHem.*  In 

the  IfertUe  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  ploughing  i&  never 

abovie  six  inches  deep,  with  no  manure,*   And  near 

Jieru^alem  they  plough  with  a  guard  attending,  to 

prevent  their  being  robbed  by  the  Arabs  of  tiie 

grain  they  are  intending  lo  sow,*— -Their  *'manneir 

of  sowing  is  commonly  with  the  hand  ;  but  the 

Oelkiara  tells  us/  that  in  ajicie^it  times  they  used 

also''&  cart  full  of  holes;  whidh  they  conveyed  along 

th^  field:    With  the  above  accodnt  of  the  times  of 

sowing, '  agrees  the  fidlowing  extract  from  light* 

foot.  Who  teHs  us,  from  the  Jewish  Writings,  that 

the^  sowed  the  wheat  and  spelt  anciently  in  Tizri, 

Marchesvan,  and  Chisleu,  or  from  the  autumnal 

e^uiiiox  till  the  middle  of  December ;  and  barley 

from  the  mid^e  of  Marchesvan"^  eyen  to  Shebat 

and  Adar,  •  or  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 

the  middle  of  March :  adding,  that  the  gloss  upon 

these  passages  is,  *'  that  the  late  seed,  or  that  which 

is  hid  deep,  and  lieth  long  in  the  eartb»  as  the 

wheat  and  spelt,  which  do  not;  soon  ripen,  ate  sown 

in  Ti^ri,  Marchesvsin,  and  Chisleu  ;  but  that  the 

early  seed,  or  the  barley,  which  ripens  soon,  is 

sown  in  Shebat  and  Adar/*  ? 

Ail  acquaintance  with  these  S6|u»<ins  of  sowing, 
and  the  nianner  in  which  the  eastern  people  treat 
their  crops,  is  exceedingly  useful  to  an  interpreter 

*  Judg.  iii.  31. 

^  Thia  plain  Um  on  the  south  anid  wen  ddes  ol  motuit  Tabor.  It 
is  about  eight  boon  (94  miles)  in  lengjth,  and  four  hoon  in  bread^ 
(IS  milea.)  It  is  very  fertile  naturally t  but  when  Burckhardt  visited 
U>  Jane  96,  1818,  it  was  entirely  deserted.  Its  present  name  is 
Meij  Ibn  Aamer.    (Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  334«) 

f  Harmer,  ch.  i.  ob.  8.    Clarke's  edit. 

*  Heb.  and  Talm.  £xer.  Matth.  xii.  i. 

*  Heb.  and  Tafan.  Exer.  on  John  ir.  39* 
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(if  Scripture,  when  they  are  frequently  afludeA  to. 
Tbiis  when  Solimioa  in  £cd.  xu  6,  is  uigaag  to 
perseverance  IB  deeds  of  charity  to  the  bcMliea  and 
aouls  of  men,  he  uses  kngufige  which  has  an  evi- 
dent referenpe  to  the  operaticnis  of  die  hixaiwod- 
nan.    **  In  the  morning  so^  thy.i^d^  and  in  the 
evening  witii|iold  not  tMpe  hand  i  for  Ijlyou  knawreA 
not  whether  sh«ll  prosper,  dtfcfer  this  or  that  %  or 
whether  they  botl^  shall  be  alike  good.''     In  Is. 
:ixviii«  94,  ^,  the  sagacity  of  the  hi|d[>an€l|nan  is 
praided  for  improving  the  season  of  labour*  after 
the  autumnal  rains  have  b^gun  to  &U«     **  Dod| 
the  ploughman  plough  sdl  day  to  sow  ?     Doth  he 
open  and  bre^k^the  clods  of  the  ground  (wlucJi  had 
been  parched  with  the  summer's  drooght)  ?  Whea 
he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof^  (by  the  ploi^) 
doth  he  not  cast  abroad  thp  fitpbes,  (dill)  and  scatf 
ter  the  cummin,  and  c^  in  the  principal  wfaeaf» 
and  the  appointed  barley,  (or  rath^  the  millet  and 
this  barley,)  and  the  rye^  (pr  rather  porn  of  IXuqasr 
cus,)  in  ^eir  place?"    And  we  have  t^rioe  men- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  water  to  the  groift^  of  nce^ 
rye,  com  of  Damascus,  and  (^er  grains  of  the 
same  kind ;  which .  Dr.  Claike  indeed  notic^  in 
his  Travels,  voL  iii.  p.  3Q,  ;when  he  says^  <*  The 
seed  is  commpnly  cast  uppn  the  water,  ft  practice 
twice  alluded  to  in  sacred  S$^pture^    Balaam  pco> 
phesied  of  Israel,  that  his  seed  should .  be  in  many 
waters/    And,  in  the  directions  given  for  charity 
jby  the  son  of  David,  it  is  written,**  "Cast  thy  seed 
upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  afber  many 
days." 

In  Exodus  ix.  31,  3%  we  have  some  additional 

•  Numb.  xxiv.  7.  >>  Bed.  xL  1. 
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ipmiii^alars  of  fome  of  tl>$  #e^«^  crops.  jFlpr^  itrhmi 

JMXNSMS^  iltficted  tins  ph^^  of  tJiuiuier  aftd  hi^.M^ 

.the  Ejgyp6miB%  wlmA  §fpii9m  to  bave  h^&n  «boi* 

41  vad^  before  tke  ptMPver*  or  l)ie  ^d>  of  jiforpl]^ 

«O0e  the  paasorar  WW  AbtHft  tbe  4th  of  Aj^  1^ 

4ax  and  the  bmkjr  ^^er^  wutt^H^  liwwtae  ^^  bift- 

1^  ^was  in  the  iear,  rad  tiie  iu  wa«  i^l^d  $  hMt 

the  wbert  aod  rye  iwere  not  smitteiu  bec^uw  tibey 

were  not  graw^  tip;  thift  t»,  tlw^  were  net  f»  £i|: 

advMieed  w  that  their  stems  vere  broken  idown  i^ 

ilw  baU,  cd:  theit*  gnask  blurted  by  iim  in^ 

.  &.  J}i$eMes .  igf  grm».T^In  everj  oonjMtry  Ab«re 

4vne  eertnin  di^eiuet  to  which  grmn,  Vfbih  grcAriiigk 

« liable.    In  tiie  iaod  of  Judoa*  an  e:kce«  of  rtvffe 

lajGri^ttMninoidl^  the  cause  of  Jtlie  ^vre  ef  crop^f 

bttt  tfai^y  dien  snffiM:  by  too  im^  diwight    This 

10  Ibe  cauae  of  that  blasting  or  bb^t.iwdbiicli  j# 

ibeiitioiied  w  Scistpture^    The  4ry  east  ^vindi  and 

^bptiniidoftbeideasftf  earty  otf*  ib^.tiieiatwt 

from  tbe  iH>i^laee  of  die  pjaaita  fxM»  rapidly  tbmi 

it  Qin  be^i¥i4ied«  sotb^t,  :a««j(0rdi9g  ^  i|^  infi? 
Jeace  or  dnsation,  the  gmm  is  .father  iiyueed  pi4|r 
er  destroyed.  The  mtldev  if  -^sq  :binrt6it  lo  thete 
partem  cmps.  It. is. a  viaccws  fubstanoc^  whisb 
eisndes  Irom  the  pot ea  df ito  )|e^y^  and  heopmap 
•tUl.taofe  BO  iqr  tbejevqpordtioii  of  the  ntope  fluid 
parts  by  the  min  j;  and  is  eiiddenUy  ocbamooed  by 
the  eaieessive  beat  of  the  o)lftnate»  wb»eh  ipeaiiprt 
those  juices  volatile,  that  would  "ha^e  lOMtlPMd 
foed.in  the  platot,  and  wbicb>  by  ifiorcins  them- 
selves out,  r^naib  on  the  surface  like  a  sliniy  ^bf 
stance,  without  tbe  .jK)wer  of  beiog  carritd.oi^ 
The  evil  .it  does  is  twjofcid.    In  tbe  £i:st  plao^^  H 

*  PaiUnirst^  H«b.  Lex.  ^9H* 
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weakens  the  plant  when  it  is  still  tender,  by  con* 
verting  that  into  perspirable  matter  which  was  in* 
tended  for  nourishment ;  and,  in  the  second  places 
by  remaining  on  the  siu&ce  in  its  glutinous  starte, 
it  shuts  up  tiiie  pores,  prevents  the  insensible  per- 
spiration from  going  on,  and  causes  a  specieftaf 
fever  in  tiie  internal  structure  of  the  plant ;  whidi 
continues  to  be  hurtful,  till  it  is  eith»  wadied  off 
by  the  rains,  or  rendered  gradually  soiable  by  the 
dews. — A  tiiird  accident  to  which  tiie  eaateni 
crops  aire  liable  is  hoar-frost,  *which  fidls  npoa 
them  in  the  nighty  and  destroys  their  ^bres^   lion* 
der  showers  also,  in  the  East,  are  fi^uehtly  bmt- 
ful  to  standing  com :  for  the  cold  which  thunder 
produces  converts  the  falling  vapours  into  ha^ 
and  often  into  rugged  masses  of  ice,  which  destroy 
all  OB  which  ibey  faU<-*-The  caterjMllar  is  another 
enemy  to  the  standing  com  :  one  species  of  which 
lodges  in  the  top  of  the  plant,  cankering  the  juices, 
and  starving  the  grain ;  while  another  (like  those 
aphides  called  «Mii  in  Persia,  which  are  a  q>ecies 
of  white  lice)  fbces  upon  the  stalk  and  root,  and 
either  cormpts  it,  or  gnaws  it  asunder.    The  moBi 
destractive  enemies,   however,  are    the    locusts, 
which  fortunafidy  appear  but  seldom.    Their  num- 
bers are  incredible, 'and  tiidr  lavages  astonishing. 
In  the  emphatical  words  of  Joel;  ^  **  Before  them 
is  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  behind  them  a  bar- 
ren wilderness.'* 

3.  Harvest — ^Tbe  beginning  of  barley  harvest, 
in  Judea,  is  about  the  middle  of  the  month  Nizah, 
or  the  beginning  of  our  April :  *  so  that,  if  we 
count  back  four  montl      we  shall  come  to  the 

•  Ch.  ii.  5.        t>  Lighti.  Hek  and  Talm.  Exer.  John  ir.  36. 
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middle  of  Chisleu,  or  be^imiiig.of  :Dec6ndb6r^(al; 

which  time  we  formerfy  saw  tfaey  sowed  baiiey;) 

as  the  tune  when  our  Saviour  conversed  with  the 

woinan  of  Samaria ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  hia 

mards  to  bis  disciples  on  that  occa^n  are  very 

expressive*  *    *^  Say  ye  not,  that  tiiere  are  yet  fouF 

mbnths,  and  then  cometh. harvest?  Behold,  I  say 

unto  you,  lift,  up  your  .eyes,  and  look  on  the  fidda 

(covered  with  people  coming  from  Samaria),  for 

they  are  wliite  already  to  harvest  (or .  ripe  for  he-^ 

comii^  converts  to  me  as  tibe  proimsed  Me8siah)•'^'^ 

«*«^But  although  the  barley  harvest   commences 

about  the  banning  of  April,  it  is  a  considerabie 

time  before  it,  and  the  wheat  harvest,  which  sue* 

ceeds  it»  are  coududed. ""     For  Haoselquist  saw 

barley .  ripe  between  Acra  and  Nazareth;  on  the 

Sd  of  May,  N.  S. ;  iand  wheat  that  appeared  to  be 

three  wseeks  later.  "^  .  And  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per 

Francos,  p«  lySyWe  are  told,  that  when,  the  Chxisl^ 

ian  army  went  to.  Jerusalem  on  the  6th  of  Jime^ 

the  haivest  was  aJihost  oven.  It  would .^pear, 

then,  that  the  badey  and  wheat  harvests  e^ttend 

from  .the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June^ 

But  at  Alq)pQ  they  are  shorter :  for  Dr.  Russeli 

tells  uSt  that  the  barley  harvest  be^ns  there  about 

the  b^giniung  pf  May^  and  that  both  it  and  the 

i^ieat  harvest  are  generally  <^ver  by  the  30tibi  t>f 

^hat  month. ""    And  Dr^  Shaw  says,  that  in  Bar- 

bjtiy,  it  comes  on  so  late  as.  the  end  of  May  $nd 

banning  of  June.  ^     But  these ,  observations  do 

not  contradict  the  former  remarks,  as  to  the  length 

of  the  harvest  in  Judea :  for  Dr.  Russell,  in  a  ma- 

,•  John  iv.  35.  ^  Venes  39--40.        «  Rath  ii.  S3. 

^  Travek,  p.  163,  156,  «  VoLi .  p.  74.       ^  Page  137.,  . 
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OUBCiifit  note  oh  Hvam'n  Gb&etntkk^  says  t&ai 
t]ie  hiuvtet  in  Jadea  is  eariisr  than  at  Aleppo; 
and  cons^uently  earUer  still  dian  id  QailRdiy  i  ai 
indeed  we  have  fpohd,  from  vaiioos  aidSmrilie^  49 
))e  the  jcase^ — ^Biit,  having  seen  the  ihod  k>f  Juv^res^ 
1^  U9  next  attend  to  the  miumelr  in  ^AiA  they 
I9e^>ed  the  grain.    This  was  aomplioies  done  mitik 
»  afackle^  gathering  the  com  in  the  vm,^  m  tfaa 
manner  i>f  the  present  Welsh,  whsofe  hook  is  laigQ 
MmI  perfiarms  its  wori:  in  a  neater  and  mon-expe* 
ditibtis  manner  than  th^  sickles  commooiy  m  um 
But  the  niost  common  way  was  by  fvStaag  H  up 
by  the  roots ;  ^  a  practice  vibifh  uppeMn  attangs 
to  usy  but  which  was  naturaMy  sof^g^ted  to  thad 
by  the  scarcity  of  fodder  and  fiieL    We  have  not 
nnfrecpiendy  hilliefto  ftnpd  Honer  a  good  mftov 
preter  of  ieifish  customs ;  and  perhaps  he  may  be 
aopdw;  as  tp  the  manner  in  whiiih  the  iwndsof 
rtvpers  were  dbposed  in  a  field.    Accprdii^  ti     \ 
jhim,  the  Qridans  reaped  in  die  satne  mpnaMrai 
they  ploughed^  beginniiig  at  the  sides  4i  lihafieid^ 
whkh  was  eqmdly  (fivided,  and  contianin^tiU  Aef 
met  in  the  middle ;  by  which  'means  -ihdjf  nosed 
jfo  emulation  between  the  tbands  of  reapefs.  ^    I 
Am  uncertain  whether  the  s^me  practice  was  ob; 
iervdd  ki  Judea;  but,  if  it  was,  it  woidd  have i 
moAsLt  ^fect  in  producing  desjAtteh.      Nann's 
iVttpefs  httd  vin^^  and  water  to  cool  their  thirst, 
and  parched  com  for  ibeir  food  j  ^  and,  in  the  his* 
tory  K^  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  we  find  a  JewiA  pro- 
phet called  HabacCuc,  who  ^MSS  pottsge,  and 

■  Is.  xvii.  S, 

^  Mftundfell,  p.  lii.  Tboocke^  vol.  u.  p.  130.  Riusell,  vol.  I.  p.  75. 
Capt.  L^t*ft  Traveb,  p.  46—104.        ""  II.  id.  6f .       ^  IMIi  iL  li. 
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|»rpkeB'|>iead  in  a  Ifqml^  ivl%l)  he  waa  takipg  tq 

the  fipld,  to  j^ve  to  tl^  reapers.-— |a  Jude^  th^ 

haaryeft  waa  ^,  seafoii  of  joy }  aii4  ^  such  is  aUpcle4 

tQ  nuN!^  than  once  }n  Scripjture**    Yettlueir  jof 

W9B  not  uijconsiat^l;  wit^  rel^qn*    T)ius  Boaz^ 

Wben  he  ^enl;  to  his  reapers^  S8id»  **  Th^  ^^ 4  I'f 

fvitfa  thee  !'^  to  wt^ch  jfady  replied,  **  The  IiOx4 

ble^s  ^ee  !'*  ^    Nay,  eyen  tlje  saiutationa  qf  trayelf 

}er^  as  Ihey  passed,  paitppk  of  a  religious  feflis^g^ 

Wlieattj^eys^,  <<  Tl)e  Uess^s^  qf  tl>e  Lord  be  npoif 

you !  We  bless  jpn  m  fte  oanie  of  ^e  I^ord.'*  W 

iAfter  the  grain  wa?  cut  49WQf  or  pulled  iqh  i|^  ^^ 

^»iqed  into  ^e^yef }  but  the  ^he^ves  we^  i^fV 

set  up  into  sl^iokf,  .as  ynih  us,  altljougl^  th^y  «(f 

men1io9ie4  |n  <Hir  tnuu|lal90n  of  Judg^  9V«  ^t  Joh^f^ 

86 :  for  the  primal  wprd  signifies  peijther  a  diodf 

iDOplposed  of  a  fdyif  shesyi^  staq  4ing  ifi  the  fie^d^ 

nor  a  stack  of  o^any  shea;|f^  in  fhe  harn-yfuxl,  prp^ 

petl^  thutehed,  tp  sti^od  for  a  liea^gth  pf  ts}^  $  .hiij^ 

•  fat!pq»  Df  skeayes  lai4  Joos^y  ti^gether^  to  hptndr 

^  Out  ds  qoij:^y  4*^  possible^  in  the  saine  mff^nif 

4i9BeHi  the  JSast  ftt  the  proj^qt  day^-^But  Ipt  w 

ftten4  npW  to  the 

.  4.  7%^4t^  i>tf^  €/*^  corn:  or  the  manqer  j^ 
^bjicb  they  separated  the  cqm  from  the  straifr^f^ 
Ttris  was  dpne  }n  sevjBral  Tf ayfif.-^The  first  yraa  by 
(he  sataisr  or  flail,  which  Was  usefl  for  the  smaller 
grains,  as  fitches,  diU,  or  cmpmin.  ^ — ^The  second 
.was  by  the  feet,  of  cattle,  which  is  practised  in 
nuiiy  parts  of  the  East  at  this  day.  An  eye-w^p 
aess  mfidrmed  the  author  of  this  ^ork,  that,  aftqf 
the  floor  is  properly  prepared  by  the  removal  of 

•  Ps.  cxxvi.  6.    Is.  ix.  S. .  ^  Rath^i.  4. 

^  Ps.  ezxix.  8.  ^  Is.  zxviii.  27,  28. 
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about  six  inches  of  earth j  and  tlie  space  €SieA  up 
with  clay  and  cow-dung,  a  post  is  erfeeted  in  tfce 
middle,   with  a  moveable  wooden  riilg   at  top, 
through  which  the  cord  passes   that  yokes  tfce 
oxen>  and  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  tfce 
pleasure  of  the  driver,  so  as  make  them  ntove  in  a 
narrower  or  widei  cirde.     This  ^ems  to  Asre 
been  the  most  ancient  piuctice,  for  barley,  wYi^^ 
and  rye ;  as  we  find  the  husbandmen  forbidden  in 
the  law  "  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  *treadetb  out  tibe 
Com/'*    Homer  hath  descried  this  method,  as 
practised'  in  his  time  and  countiy.  ^    The  anci^it 
Arabs,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  arid  Romans,  thrashed 
their  com  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  feet  of  cat- 
lie.^     And   "  those  nations,^'  saj^  Dr.  Shaw,* 
ffpeaking  of  the  Arabs  and  Mooi^s  in  Baibiuy, 
^  continue  to  tread  out  their  com  after  the  primitive 
custom  of  tjie  Easf    Bttt  instead  of  beeves,  they 
fteqiientiy  make  use  of  mules  and-  horses,  by  tying 
three  or  four  of  them  together,  and  driving  tihem 
round  the  nedders  (as  they  call^the  thrashing-floors^ 
the  LybicaB  arece  of  Horace),  where  the  sheaves  fie 
open  and  expanded,  in  the  isame  manner  as  ttey 
are  placed  and  fNrepared  with  us  for  thrashing. 
'This,indeed,is  amuch  quickerwayt^imooirs;  though 
less  cleanly ;  for  as  it  is  performed  in  the  open  air,* 
upon  any  round  level  plat  of  ground,  daubed  over 
with  cow-dungi  to  prevent,  as  much  as  po^ible, 
the  earth,  sand,  or  gravel  from  rising,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  them  all,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
must,  unavoidably,  be  taken  up  with  the  grain :  at 

'  *    *  ■  * 

•  Deut.  XXV.  4.  b  11.  XX.  495. 

«  Bochart,  vol.  ii.  p.  302,  &c.  811,  &c.    «»  Page  13S,  139. 
•HoflMXiii.  8. 
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the  same. tiipe^  the  straw,  wbkh  is  thek  ooly  fodv 

der^  is  berdiy  shattered  to  pieces ;  a  circumstance 

very.  pertineDtly  ailuded  to  in  2  Eangs  xUi.^  7i 

wbcfre  the  kii^  of  Syt^a  is  said  to  have  jaade  *f  the 

Isrsielites  like  diist  by  th];ashing.''.i*-The  third  kind 

of  flushing  instrumont  was  the  drag ;  which  con* 

slated  of  a  frame  of  strong  planks^  miyle  rough  at 

the  botUHn  with  hard  stones  or  iron.  It  was  dmwn 

by  horses  or. oxen  over  the  com  sheaves,  spread  on 

the  floor,  the  driver  sitting  upon  it^    The  .Roman 

tribula  was  of  this  kind,  as  described  by  Varro/ 

and  Cdumella ;  ^  and  Kempfer  has  given  a  print 

representii^  the  manner  of  using  this  instrument.' 

— *The  fourth  instrument,  for  separating  the  coi^ 

from  the  straw,  was  the  wain*   This  was  somewhat 

like  the  former,  but  had  wheels  with  iron  teeth,  or 

^dges  like  a  ^aw/    We  have  a  description  and 

print  of  such  a  machine,  used  at  present  in  Egypt, 

&r  the  same  purpose;  which  moves  upon  three 

rollers,  armed  with  iron  teeth. or  wheels,  to  cut  the 

straw,  in  Niebuhr^s  Voy.  en  Arabie,  Tab.  xvii.  p. 

123.^— The  following  i^  Captain  Light's  accou^rt  c€ 

it,  as  seen  in  1814 :  **  A  frame  of  four  feet  wide 

and  as  many  high,  consisting,  of  three  sides,*  waa 

placed  on  wooden  rollers,  serving  as  axles  to  a 

number  of  thin  circular  iron  plates,  put  in  motion 

by  a  couple  of  oxen,  driven  by  a  boy,  who  sat  on 

a  cross  bar  above  the  rollers,  and  moved  over  the 

straw  as  it  lay  in  heaps  on  the  ground,  after  the 

grain  had  been  trodden  out    In  a  short  time  the 

straw  was  cut  into  small  portions,  which  serve4  to 

•     feed  the  cattle  of  the  natives.**  *— In  Syria  they 


.    •  !)•  Re  Rmtica,  lib.  i.    .        <»  Lib.  ii.  <»p,  91. 

.^  «Am«n,  £xot.,p.^6l^  iig.  3..<i  Hi«ron.  in  lop..  •  Pfgf  4^ 
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i^e.u0e  dp  Br  drag  constructed  iii  the  same  man- 
iter  as  above  described  i^  and  it  appeva  fMm  Var- 
To,^  that  this  teethed  sle^e  was  .the  aatue  as  the 
^osteHuni  Eflenicfim,  or  Carth^man  wsdn»   whidi 
uiey  no  doubt  derived  from  their  KKSnicrian  or 
Ganaanitish  ancestors. — It  is  flleamng  to  remark 
hMr  useful  oxen  are  in  tiie  operations •  cfibasband- 
ty,  and  ihat  the  original  law  fm  inculcating  hu« 
innnity  towards  them  is  still  obs^rVefd  by  the  people 
df  the  East    Thus  Dr.  Bussell''  telk  u^  that  ^  &e 
natives  of  Aleppo,  to  this  day,  religiously  observe 
tiie  ancient  custom,  of  allowing  the-o^en  employed 
in  separating  the  com  from  the  straw,  to  eat  what 
fiiey  please/'    And  Dr.  Chatidler,  m  has  Travels 
Into  Asia  Minor,''  observes,  that  near  the  aac»»it 
ffigfjeum  he  saw  ^*  oxen  unmuzzled,  treading  out 
tiie  com/*-«We  have  all  the  above  kinds  of  thra^« 
ing  instruments  spoken  of  in  Isaiaih  xxviii.  25— *>28, 
and  shortly  explained  in  !ffis9iop  Lowth's  note^ 
winch  is  engrossed  iii  the  above  account  of  dienL 
*  :  5.  fFmnatraii^.— When  the  com  is  thrasfaedl, 
fee  next  op^ratioh  is  to  separate  the  com  Gom  the 
Straw,  the  ehafl^  and  the  dust     By  the  practice  of 
fhe  East,  the  straw  is  completely  bruised,  or  rather 
cut  into  very  short  pieces,  by  the  feet  of  the  oxen, 
andi  tibe  teeth  of  the  wain :  the  whole  mass,  there- 
fore, is  thrown  either  \irith  a  [ntchfork  or  a  siiovel, 
some  yards  forward  across  the  wind,  which,  driving 
away  the  straw,  leaves  the  com,  and  unthiashed 
ears,  in  a  separiite  heap.    The  earth  and  other  im- 
purities are  then  separated  from  tiie  grain  by  means 
of  a  sieve  ;*  and  the  unthrashed  ears  are  submitted 

•  Niebnhr,  Deecrip.  de  f  Anlne^  p.  140.    *  I>6  Re  Itiutica,  lib.  i. 
oip.  la.    ePage^o.       <»  Page  40.       •Amo6&.9.  Loken&SI. 
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a  seooDd  tuQe  to  the  feet  of  Ae  osen^  till  they  us 
fitted  far  winnowing/    Fram  the  nature  of  thesjp 
operations,  the  thiaaiiing^oars  in  the  East  reqimv- 
ed  ta  hein  airy  sdtaMtknu^    Accordingly^  Gid^DQCi!a 
and  Araonah's  tfacashing-ftoors  were  in  the  opea 
air  1  «>  ^hile  in  Hosea  xiii.  S;  we  read  of  ^f  the  ckaS 
thsit  is  driven  with  the  whiiludhd  ant  of  the.  thrash^ 
ing-floor/'    Indeed,  the  original  word  for  a  thnudi*- 
ifn^floor  ({"Vl  geren)  lagnifies  a  place  exposed  to 
Ae  wind }  apd  Hesiod""  adviies  hi^  husbandnHOi 
to  thrash  his  oom  <<  in  a  place  well  exposed,  to  the 
«rind/'     We  have  here!,  therefor^  two  ways  of 
vrilKiowing  com  by  the  wind,  the  first  hjr  a  forlc^ 
when  the  stnrw  isandyhnnsedbythefec^ofeattie^ 
Mid  the  seeond  by  a  diovel,  wbbn  the  straw  haf 
heta  cut  by  the  drag  or  wain.    But  th^re  lireie 
ibOLm  when  the  weather  was  calm,  4md  when  long 
4ipomire  of  the  thrashed  corn,  in  open  areas,  would 
4iave  been  productive  of  the  worst  con8e^p2ence& 
Thair  only  resource,  then,  was  the  van,  which  Cot 
luin^Ua;  thuft  explains.       ^  The  com  whidh  is 
4hitii^ed  in  the  area  should  be  heaped  up,  th|rt  It 
tiHay  be  deaned  with  any  wind ;  but  if  the  weather 
ishotiild  continue  calm  for  several  days,  it  must  be 
deaned  with  vans,  (vannis)  lest,  after  a  calm,  a 
-severe  tempest  should  destroy  the  labours  of  the 
y^ar/'    Vans  were  also  used  for  smaller  grains^  <Mr 
4v)ieii  sMsdl  quantities  of  the  Janger  were  reqiured 
^M  be  wkmowed  in  calm  weather.    Hence  tHq  vah 
1»  mentioned  along  with  the  shovel  in  Is.  xxx.  24, 
and  Wheat  is  spoken  of  by  John  the  Baptst  in 
liatth.  iii.  12,  as  winnowed  by  the  van*    Indeedf 

•   ^milHftir,  Voy.  eii  An1»e,  torn.  i.  p.-19S.  ^  Jadg. ri.  11. 

9  Sam.  xxiv.  18.  ^  Oper.  et  Dies,  vers.  597. 
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it  18  not  {itbbaUe  that  the  dresaiiig  of  grain  in  bfge 
quantities  could  ever  have  been  carried  on  in  tliat 
Way.    The  natural  mode  was  to  catch  the  wind 
when  they  could»  since  nrncMties  to  procure  a  con^ 
stent  artificial  blast  were  not  ihen  invented*  lior  are 
they  even  known  in  these  countii^  at  the  present 
day.    Homer  mentions  the  van  aa  carried  on  tiie 
i^oulder.* 

'    6.  Layimg  it  vp  in  grandries.^'-^WheA  the  straw« 
was  separated,  it  was  carefully  laid  i^  to  he  given 
to  cattle,  ^ther  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  bailey  and 
beans :  for  it  was  too  valuable  '<  to  be  timldai 
down  for  the  dunghill,"  as  our  version  hath  it  in 
Isaiiih  XXV.  10.    And  as  for  the  com,  when  it  was 
properly  cleansed,  it  was  not  piit  up  in  sadcs^  as 
with  us ;  but,  after  Ijring  for  some  days  to  diy, 
they  either  put  it  into  earthen  jars,  (called  bands 
in  1  Kings  xviL  IS,)  to  preserve  it  from  the  woima 
and  otixer  insects,  as  they  do  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine at  this  day  ;^  or  laid  it  up  in  the  fields^'  in 
mattamores,  as  Dr.  Shaw  calls  them,  which  are 
heaps,  of  grain  laid  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 'grouni^ 
and  ^^vered  with  earth.    Sir  Robert  Wilson  thus 
describes    them :    <<  The  mfigazines  of  conat  in 
.Egypt  are  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  city  wallsi, 
otherwise  they  would  be  too  extended  for  the  in- 
halntAnts  to  defend.    The  property  of  each  viUage 
is  deposited  inione  place,  every  individual  owner 
helping  up  his  own  rick,  and  keeping  it  distinct 
from  his  neighbours,  by  preserving  a  path  round." 
•^Bot  brides  these  repositories  in  the  fields,  they 
have  others  und^r  groiind,  to  preserve  grain  in  the 

:  •Odyw.  xL  l«r ;  xxiii.  «T5.  b  Harm.  Ob.  vol;  i.  p.  217,  &c 
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wettest  seasons.    Ilese  are  very/commoii  ia  tbe 
JElaet,  asJBLarmer  has  shown  fcom  various  authors^* 
and  Dr.  Russell  says,  that  <^  i^out  Alq>po  ^  in  Sy^- 
iria»  their  granaries  are,  even,  at  this  dity>  sobter*' 
laneipus  grottos,  the  entiy  to  which  is  l^y  a  small 
hale  or  opening,  like  a  well,  often  in^  the  highwsy ; 
and^as  they  are  convnonly  left  open,  when  empty; 
they,  make  it  not  a  little  dangerous  liding  in  the 
DighL''^    The  original  word  for  ^<  gafiiers,^^  in 
Jod  L  17*  means  these  subterraneous  repositonies  s 
but  those  in  the  field  were  above  ground.  Ah  eyet- 
witness  informed  me^  that,  in  India  they  make*  up 
-the  rice  heaps,  by  plastering  them  within  and  with- 
out with  cow-^ung,  to  prevent  insects  from  hmis- 
ing  the  grain.     And  when  they  are  dius  finished, 
they:  are  sealed,  both  to  secure  private  property, 
,and  to  prevent  defrauding  the  government.     Ac- 
cordingly we  are  told,  that  "  the  doors  of  Joseph^s 
granary  iq  Old  Cairo  are  kept  e^efidly  sealed; 
but  its  inspectors  -do  not  make  use  of  wax- on  the 
joccaaion,  but  put  their  seal  upon- an  hanctful  of 
day,  with  which  they  cover  the  lock  of  the  dbor.'^'' 
It  would  appear  that  this  custCHU  e£  sealing  with 
clay  was  very  ancient  $  &r  Job  xxx^iii.  14,  when 
speaking  of  the  world  as  obedient  to  the  pllistic 
hand  of  its  Maker,  says,   ^<  it  is  turned  as  clay  to 
the  seal :''  and  indeed  the  dryness  of  the  eastern 
j^ununer  made  it  a  sufiicient  security  for  a  consir 
derable  length  of  time.  ^ 

7*  Cfrinding  into  meid^r— The  grain  was  coqi- 
monly  reduced  to  meal  by  the  handmill,  which 
consisted  of  a  lower  millstone,  the  upper  side  of 
which  was  concave,  and  an  upper  millstone,  whose 

*  Cb.  xi.  ob.  68.  Clarke's  edit.        ^Aleppo,  p.  18. 
^  Hann.  Ob.  toL  ii.  p.  457^  where  see  more. 
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idiror  fudbce  was  convex ;  so  that  the  ooBoam 
mufiice  of  the  one  was  made  to  eoneapond  wA 
4he  convex  aur£u»  of  the  ptfam.     The   hole  Jbr 
lecdving  the  com  was  in  the  centre  of  the  uppe 
miUttone ;  and  in  the  ofieration  of  griiidki^  the 
lower  was  fixed»  and  the  upper  made  to  move 
joimd  upon  it|  ^1^  eoiindefahle  velocity  by  mcam 
q£  a  handle.*    Grinding  com  among  the  Gieeb 
and  Romans  was  the  work  of  slaves^^  and  coomifiii- 
ly  of  femi^^    ^^  ^^'^^  accounted  a  mean  emjiof^ 
4aient>  and  was  thei^efore  inflicted  upon  male  slam 
aa  a  piiai^unent''    Sir  John  Qiardin  has  also  re- 
marked,  '^  that  female  slaves  are  generally  employ- 
ed in  the  East,  at  the  handmills^,  at  the  present  di/^ 
that  this  work  is  extremely  laborious  ;  and  that  k 
js  esteensied  the  lowest  enjoyment  in  the  house."' 
H^nce  Jch  Jixxi.  10,  says  in  his  own  vindication 
<^  Jf  I  have  acted  dishonestly,  let  ti»  wife  of  uj 
ppmm  grind  to  another.'^ 

As  th$  operation  of  grinding  was  commonly  per* 
formed  in  the  morning  at  daybreak,  the  sound  of 
the  females  at  the  handmills  was  heard  all  orer  tbe 
(dty,  and  often  s^w<>ke  their  more  indolent  mastecs,^ 
, And  the,  Spriptur^a  mention  the  wan^  of  this  iKose 
'41.  «t  mark  of  desolation  in  Jer.  x^v.  lb,  Rev.  xviii 
3S.    Even  to  thia  day  the  same  practice  i&  contan- 

•  In  Niebuhr's  Voy.  en  An^bie,  tqm.  i,  p,  |»,  pi.  |7,  fig.  A,  may 
lie  8MI  a.ie^n86i||tatioii  of  one  of  these  lumdmill^M  stminediD 

f?  Hoiner^  Odj«i.  vii.  104;,  xz.  106rrU>  ^Vi^  xi.  ^  M«|tb.xxiT. 
iO.    Lowth'B  note  on  Is.  xlvii.  «. 
<^Malei94lffflf|ipiBtrino;  TapuUndum;  liftbendi^compede^. 

Hominem  pistrino  dignum. 

Id.  Heaut.  111.9,  1^. 
d  Hanner's  Ob.  vol.  i.  p.  24(X  •  lb.  p.  85(K^a43« 
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^    ued  :  for  Dr.  Shaw/  when  speakkg  of  the  Moorft 
rn  Barbafy^  tells  usg  that  they  **  grind  theu:  wheat. 
and  barley  at  home^  having  two  portable  miUstones 
€9t  iikat  purpoBe»  the  uppermost  whereof  13  tuni«4:^ 
round  by  a  mxsil  handle  of  wood  or  kon^  that  19^ 
placed  in  the  noou^    When  this  stone  is  large^  or 
expedition  required,  a  second  person  is  called  in  to. 
assist ;  and  as  it  is  usual  for  women  only  to  be 
concerned  in  this  employment,  who  seat  themselves 
over  against  each  other,  with  the  millstones  be- 
tween them,  we  may  see  oot  only  the  propriety  of 
the  expression,  Exod.  xi.  5,  o£  sitting  behind  the 
mill,  but  the  forc^  of  Matth.  :Kxiv.  ^l,  that  **  two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  one  shall 
be  taken,  and  the  other  lefL*^    The  above  manner 
of  prqiaring  corn,  shows  us  also  the  humanity  of 
that  law  in  Deut  xxiv.  6,  ^<  No  man  shall  take  the 
uether  or  the  uj^er  mUlstone  in  pledge,  for  he  tak« 
^th  a  man's  life  in  pledge."     He  could  not  grind 
his  daUy  bread  without  it 

I  have  not  met  with  any  writer  on  Jewish  and.. 

^ties,  who  qp^eaks  of  a  mill  driven  by  asses,  and 

yet  there  is  something  in  Mdittu  xviii^  6,  which 

seems  to  favour  it;    for  our  Saviour  l^s,   that 

^^  whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones, 

which  believe  in  him,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a 

mQlstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 

were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea#*    The  prir 

ginal  words  for  millstone  are  [^ukog  oHKog^  which 

must  either  mean  a  nuUstone  turned  by  asses,  or  ^ 

millstone  carried  by  them.    The  reader  will  judge 

fvhieh  ought  to  be  preferred.    We  read  in  Catulr 

lus,  who  died  A*  A.  C.  40,  of  a  one-ass  mill  (molae 

»Fagc231. 
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asinariffi  unae) ;  so  that  they  might  have  been 
t]X)duced  into  Judea  before  our  Saviour's  tise. 
And  lightfoot  quotes  a  passage  from  a  Talmudic 
author,  where  the  ass-mill  is  distinguished  fromtke 
hand-mill.*  Mills  driven  by  water  were  not  in- 
vented till  a  little  before  the  lime  of  Augastifi^ 
and  windmills  long  ailer  that^ 


SECT.  VI, 
State  of  Pasturage  in  Judea. 

PMtare  unapproiNriat^  till  after  the  diviaoii  of  Canaan  ;  exeeadu^ 
parched  in  suxnmer  ;  low  grounds  irrigated  ;  abundance  <£ffwm  ni 
winter  ;  scarcity  of  grass  and  watev  in  summer  ;  springps  madi  t»« 
lued;  covered  with  stoqe  to  prevent  evaporation  and  dust;  xcbe*^ 
▼oirs ;  horses  and  camels  kept  on  hard  food,  except  in  die  oofferiss 
season.  Pasture  burnt  to  improve  the  gra88>  but  forbidden  at  or* 
tain  seasons.  Wealth  of  the  East  consists  much  in  cattle  ;  inafsooes 
of  this  ;  folding;  care  to  improve  the  breed  ;  their  attention  dniing 
the  yeaning  season :  sheepdiearingf  when  performed  ;  a  season  of 
joy ;  flocks  watched  during  the  night;  fed  in  upland  districts  in 
spring;  beside  streams  in  summer;  browse  in  the  vinejaidls  in 

.  autumn ;  gq  at  l^ig^  i^i  winter.  Sheep  when  at  liberty  have  a 
^aily  rangC; 

It  appears  from  Scripture,  that  in  the  times  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  lands  devoted  to  pasturage 
lyere  unappropriated ;  the  owners  of  the  sheep 
conveying  them  in  succes^on  from  place  to  place, 
as  their  necessities  required^  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  mentioned  by  Horace,^  and  as  the  Arabs  do 
at  the  present  day.  But  when  Judea  was^  divided 
among  the  tribes,  pa:sturage,  like  agriculture,  be- 

•  Heb.  and  Talm.  Excr.  on  Luke  xvii.  1. 

^  Lowth's  note  on  Is.  xlvii.  2.        ^  Carm.  lib.  iii.  ode  xxiv*  12. 
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came  private  property.    Hence  Josephus  tells  us. 
of*  some  robbers  on  the  borders  of  Judea,  who  re^ 
tained  their  pastures  which  they  had  hired^  witbi 
CMit  paying  their  rent*    It.  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered,: however,  that  during  the  Jewish  summer, 
the  grass  is.  uncommonly  wiliiered;  those  places 
only    being  verdant,  which  are  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  springs  or  rivulets :  hence  Sir 
John  Cbardin  tells  us,  that  **  in  every  place  where 
there  is  water,  there  is  always  grass,  for  water 
makes  every  thing  grow  in  the  East''^    And  the 
Psalmist,  who^  from  his  pastoral  character,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  flocks  of  Judea,  spedca ' 
of  the  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters* 

In  every  country,  it  is  a  principal  object  of  at*, 
tention  atxiongst  storemasters,  to  have  abundance 
of  food  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  this  likewise  was  the  case  in  Judea  ;, 
but  their  worst  time  was  the  very  reverse  of  oursf^ 
for  in  winter  and  spring  they  had  abundance,  since 
that  was  their  rainy  season,  whilst  in  summer  they 
had  want ;  a  want  of  food,  and  a  want  of  water.. ' 
Hence  the  value  of  springs  and  reservoirs.    As  for 
springs,  they  were. either  open  in  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  or  di|g  in  the  valleys.     In  general,  these  last 
were  the  most  esteemed,  because  in  parched  dis- 
tricts, and  difficult  to  obtain.    They  were  com- 
monly covered  with  a  stone,  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, or  beii\g  filled  with  sand ;  and  were  even  se- 
cured by  a  seal,  to  preserve  them  as  private  pro- 
perty/   Chardin.  saw  some  that  were  sealed  with 
this  view.     As  for  reservoirs  or  tanks,  as  they  are 
called  in  India,   these  were  large  quantities  of 

>  Antiq.  xyj.  9.       ^  HiMrm.  Ob.  vol.  i.  p.  54.        c  Cant.  iv.  1^. 
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water,  secured  within  strong  mounds,  and  fitted 
in  the  rainy  season,  to  affixrd  a  soffictency  dnriiig 
the  dry* 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  shepherds  to 
go  before  their  flocks,  and  to  lead  them  in  that 
way  to  the  most  suitable  pastures.     And  as  oar 
Saviour  says  that  «  the  sheep  knew  th«r  roice^ 
and  would  not  follow  a  stranger,  for  they  knew 
not  the  voice  of  a  stranger  ;**•  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  Jewish  shepherds  rendered  their  sheep 
famfliar  to  their  voice,  and  taught  them  to  folk>w 
them,  as  the  sheep  in  Spain  follow  their  keepers. 
^^  When  I  desired  the  shepherd,*'  says  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  <<  to  catch  me  one  of  his  rams  (out  of  a 
fioek  of  2000)  to  examine  its  wool,  shape,  and 
carcass,  I  supposed  he  would  do  it  with  his  crook, 
or  probably  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all ;  but  be 
walked  into  the  flock,  and  singling  out  a  ram  aod 
a  goat,  bade  them  follow  him,  holding  out  his 
hand,  as  if  to  give  them  something.'*''-*— It  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  same  kind  methods  were  also  in  use 
among  the  Jewish  neat-herds,  when  condeetoig 
thrir  cattle ;  unless  we  were  to  suppose^  that  in 
their  migrations  they  used  a  kind  of  song,  some- 
what resembling  the  ran%  i^«  vaehes  of  the  Senna, 
Of  neat-herds  In  Switzerland,  which  is  no  sooner 
begun  to  be  sung^  than  the  cows  that  are  graang 
in  a  dispersed  manner  on  the  Alps,  hasten  to  their 
keeper,  and  fbllow  him  to  new  pasture. 
'  But  whilst  the  Jewish  sheep,  goats,  and  kine, 
irere  allowed  to  roam  at  large  through  the  wbde 
year,  it  was  dtflerent  with  respect  Uy  the  hones 
and  camels.     These  were  kept  then  jMrgbably  » 

•Johnx.%S,  ^  AfiBals  of  AgrfeuMnre. 
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tk^y  are  now,  dmoet.  always  on  hard  fbod;  the 
horses  upon  barley,  and  the  eaineb  to  chopped 
straw,  bartey,  and  beans;  fot  they  makei  nohtfy* 
in  the  Eaat^  although  our  traHslatidn  hadi  hay  iti 
tw6  plades  i  *  and  any  grass  that  is  eaten  by  horscis 
is  in  the  covering  season  iii  March^  when  the  graes 
IB  pretty  well  grown^*^    Hence  **  the  mown  grass^^ 
mentioned  in  Fs.  Ixxii.  6,  should  have  been  tfanfik 
lated,  ^  fft9»  which  had  been  eaten  down  i^  and 
^  ^e  king'a  mowings^'*  in  Amos  vii#  1^  should 
have  be«i  rendered,  <*  the  king's  feedings^'^  wb^i> 
his  stud  of  horses  were  sent  to  grass  to  be  at  filB 
Ubeity  to  generate  their  kind. 

I.  msy  .mention  one  additional  circumstance  coik 

cemiiig  the  hnda  in  Judiea  devoted  to  pasturage^ 

(wbidi  is  often  indeed  practised  in  Britain  at  a^ 

difier^it  season  of  the  year,)  and  that  was,  the 

burning  the  undergrowtli  and  old  herbage,  befoi?ei 

tirc  descent  of  &e  autmnnal  nuns^    It  made  tfan 

new  grass  after  them  peimfiarly  verdant ;  but  waa 

ex^risssly  forbidden. while  the  oom  waa  grown^  y 

or  ¥dien  the  cht  corn  was  lyii]^  m  hea^^  in  order 

to  be  trodden  by  oxen  or  Iniffaloes.''    The  folkm^ 

htg  eltract  finun  Burekhardtfs  Travels  witt  set 

HAsin  a  aferiking  light;     *<  In  retxiammg  ftom  Ko^ 

laat  lismanv  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fiberiasji^ 

(A«;D.  IBl^)  I  was  several  times  reprimaaded^'^ 

sajrs  he,  ^*  by  my  guide,  for  not  taking  pro]per  cave 

of  the  Ughtsd  tobacco^  lliat  fell  from  my  p^cd) 

TfaB  whde  c^the  molmtain  is  thickly  coveiediWitb 

dry  grass^  which  readily  takes  fire,  and  the  slq^ 

est  breath  of  a|r  instantly  spreads  the  conflagratioii^ 

•  Prov.  xxTii.  si.    I«.:xr*  0» 

^  lbim..Ob.  <ik.  xi.  ob.  74.  (^arke.  ^  eW,  xku.  0. 
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fiu*  oyer  the  country,  rto,  tbie.^iik  of  Ae  pesnail's 
harvest    Xbe  Arabs  who  inl^it  the  vaDey  ef 
JorduD,  invariably  put  to  death  any  perscm^  who  is 
linown  to  have  been  even  the  innocent  cause  of 
firing  the  grass :  and  they  have*: made  it  a  pubifie 
law  among  thc^selves^  that,  even  in  the  height  of 
intestine  warfare,  no  one  shall  attempt  to  set  his 
eara^'^  harvest  on  fire."*     When  the  witherae/ 
grass  tmd  stubble,  however,  were  not  burnt^  ,they 
were  oft^n  eagefly  collected  to  be  ^*  cast  into  the 
ovefu^^  or  put  under  the  plate  cm  which  tbej  bak- 
ed their  bread*  ' 

The  wealth  of  the  eastern  pastoral  tribes  ood- 
sists  chkfly  in  riieep,  goats,  camels,  oxei^  and 
asses.    Joby  befote  his  affliction,  had  7000  abeep, 
SOeO  eamels,  500  oxen,  and  500  she-aases;  sad 
after  ^  recovery,  he  lived  so  long  as  to  have  doii- 
Ue  that  nomber.''    And  Mesha,  king  of  Mosiv 
was  a  dieep  master,  and  paid  the  king  of  Inael,  as 
a  tribute,  :an  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  an  hia- 
(^red  thousand  rams^  with  the  wool.'    Indeed,  Ae 
numbers  belonging  to  some  of  the  Aidb  enmaaie 
truly  astonishing.      Sir  Jdm  Chardin  saw  oae 
Whose  flocks  extended  ten  leagues;   and  near 
Alq)po  he  9aw  a  clan  of  Turcomans  passuig,  with 
400,000  beasts  of  carriage,  camels,  horses,  asses, 
6xen,  and  oows,  and  three  millicms  of  irfieep.aiid 
goats;    This  he  had  from  many  of  the  piinc^ 
driyers,  although  there  is  every/reason,  to.  believe 
them  greatly  exaggerated^    These  animals,  how- 
ever, were  not  for  show  merely,  for. they  were 
con^only  turned  to  greaf  account,  by  being  sdd 

•TnveliinSyriaandUieHoly  Land,  p.SSl. 

)» Maith:  Ti;  sa  <  Oh.  i.  3 ;  xlii.  13.  «!»Suigi]ii  4. 
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at:ev€iy  oty  a3  tbe^  piussad,  fQr;any  arlidea  of 
flaamiifiK:ture:whidb.were  nee^^       tiie  numefous 
estahUshment/  c^  the  ;emir. ; .  or,  as  was  most  com* 
nkoviyl^^  case^  for  lafge  quantities  of  the  prjecioua 
metaljk*   Burckhazdt  tells  us  .that  *f  the:  Kowdioea 
bring  annually  intp.  Syria,  from  twenty  to  thirty^ 
thousand  sheep^  from  the.  mountains  of  Kourdistan; 
the.  greater  part  of  which  are  coiisumed  by  Aleppo» 
Damascus,  and:  the  mountains ;  as  Syria  does  not 
produce  a  sufficient  number .  for  its  inhabitants^'' ^ 
We  are  .not  to  suppose,  however,  that  ,the  Jews 
could  have  such  immense  numbers  as  those,  m&n^ 
tion^d  above,  since,  their >  country  was  liniited  in 
ej^tent,  and  divided  among  a  great  number  of  pro* 
prieters  i  yet  w^  have  several  particulars  concern- 
ing them,  which  ou^t  to .  be  noticed.   .  Thus,  to 
di^Ssnd  their  4ocks  from  the  weather,  and  frjom 
wild  beasts  during,  the  night,  they,  had  numerous 
folds  or  sheepQots.''     For  improving  the  breed. 


*  ■  •  •  • 

.•Charclin^  MS.  torn.  vi.  quoted  by  Hanner.  Spkin  11  the  only 
kingdom  in  Enrope,  Where  the  msnagement  of  sheep  bean  a  leaem* 
btoof.  to  thai  ammig  the  Tnrooma&s.  In^  fipain  then  are  two  Uadi 
of. sheep;  the  ooaraeifwooled^. which  always  remaia  op  their  m^vv 
pastures^  and  are  housed  every  night  in  winter ;  and  the  fine-wooled, 
which  aire  'always  in  the  open  air^  amd  travel  every  autumn  ftom  die 
ood  ipjOttntains  of  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  to  feed  during  tbo 
winter  on  the  southern  warm  plains  of  Andalusia,  Mancha,  and 
Estramadura.  Of  these  latter,  it  appears  from  accurate  computa>- 
tioBs,  that  there  are  about  five  millions,  and  that  the  wool  and  flesh 
of  a  flo^fc  of  ten  thousand  sheep^  produce  yearly  about  twenty-fonr 
reals  a  head,  or  about  the  value  of  twelve  English  sixpences:  one  of 
ivbich  belongs  to  the  owner,  three  to  the  king,  and  the  other  ^ht 
are  aUowed  for  the  expenses  of  pasture,  tithes,  shepherds^  dogsi  aalt, 
shearing,  &c.  Ten  thousand  sheep  form  t^  flocks  which  is  divided  in^ 
to  ten  tribei,  under  the  management  of  one  person,  who  has  abaolole 
dominion  over  fifty  shepherds  and  fifty  dogs.  (Encyd.  Perth.  Sheep, 
sect.  8.)  ^  Traveb  in  Syria  and  the  Hdy  Land,  p.  90* 

^  Num.  xxxii.  16,  24,  S6.    1  Sam.  xxiv.  3. 
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Aey  \mfened  the  bulb  of  B0ih*ii^«  and  Ae  nms 
of  BntuDi^  and  of  Nebaioth««   But  ifae  ptOptnUuM 
allotted  to  each  of  the  kindB  wftre  vay  dtflbnM 
from  )0rhat  is  aUowed  in  modem  practice^  beim 
one  hef(oat  or  turn  to  ten  sho-^oots  or  ewu^  aad 
one  bull  to  four  comn }  at  leasts  that  ^nas  tkepn^ 
portion  which  Jacob  fixed  upon  in  his  ptwent  to 
Esau/    Modem  fkrmets  would  think  one  to  mxty 
or  e^n  a  hundred  of  each  kind  not  too  rnndi : 
but  perhaps  Jacx)b  gave  that  numb^  toEsntt  it  s 
ohango  of  breed  to  his  flocks    Hieir  onte  tMB  pe- 
cuBarly  excited  in  the  yeaning  season^  t^en  Mms 
were  heavy  with  lambr  others  were  f^mfig  sod^ 
and  the  lambs  in  general  were  easily  hxiL    fiends 
Jacob  made  it  an  excuse  to  Esau,  why  lie  oooM 
not  travel  qmckly^  that  the  fioeks  and  A»  herds 
wwo  accompanied  fay  their  ydung,  and  thnt  doa 
day's  overdriving  would  be  fatal  to  msny  of  fbest* 
And  Sir  Jddn  Chardin  confirms  (to  pattiaid^s 
observation,  from  his  own  experience ;  fisr  be  tefls 
Vs  that  when  travelling  in  the  East,  he  saw  **  their 
flocka  eat  down  the  places  of  their  encampmsntf 
so  quickly,  by  the  great  numbers  they  had,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  remove  them  too  oAeo; 
which  was  very  destructive  to  their  flodn»  on  ac^ 
Count  of  the  young  ones,  who  had  not  strength 
enough  to  follow."  ^      The  commentators  have 
been  much  puzzled  sometimes,  toexplam  tiie  ^  ins 
gravidae  pecudes**  of  Vir^,  Georg.   ii.  and  the 
triple ofispringof  the  Lybian  ewes,  mentioned  by 
Homer^  Odyss.  iv»  86 ;  but  the  difficulty 


d  Qcn.  xxxft.  14, 15.  •  OeMt  Miiul.  13. 

^  Banner^  Ob.  i.  p.  136. 
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peftn»  when  one  Hdiika  of  the  nattire  and  habite  of 
these  aninmliu    Ewes  go  with  youpg  twentyroa^) 
we^8.;  they  are  only  ia  season  once  in  the  year ; 
they  give  milk  about  three  HMmths,  under  the  pre-« 
sent  management  of  stock  in  Biitain,  but  would 
give  it  much  longer  if  aUowei} ;  they  could  Qot, 
therefore,  have  lambs  twic^  &r  le^s  tfaricen  in  the 
year.    The  difficulty  then  resolves  itself,  into  two 
or  three  at  a  birth ;  the  first  of  which  is  common, 
among  fuU*Jfed  sheep  in  Britain,  and  the  last  may . 
be  as  common  in  warmer  latitudes. 

Sheepshearing  seems  to  have  been  a  season  of  re*. 

jotCung,  as  we  learn  from  the  hii^ies  of  Labaib, 

Jadafa,  and  Nabal;*  and  if  it  was  performed  atr 

die  same  season  as  tntvellers  tell  us  it  is  now,  it, 

must  have  been  near  the  bi^miing  of  Mari[;hy  old. 

s^le.^    But  the  seasons  and  climates  regiilate  thiSt . 

fbr  sheep  are  never  ahosm  in  any  country,  till  the 

M  fleece  is  so  raised  from  the  ddih  ^  that  the. 

sAiears  can  clip  in  the  new  growth.    Accoridingly, 

sheepshearing  is  two  months  later  in  Britain  than 

in  Judea;  which  Harmer  baa  dbown  to  be  thi^. 

average  time,  between  the  ripening  <^  the  praduc«^ 

tions  in  the  two  countries*    The  foUowipg  picture^ 

of  a  goat-herd  tending  his  charge,  as  given  us  by 

Hasselquist,  p»  166,  may  perhaps  be  descriptive  of 

th^  Jewish  shepherds :  <<  On  the  road  from  Acra 

to  Seide,  (or  SUdon^)  we  saw  a  herdsman,.  whiO; 

reated  with  his  herd  of  goats,  which  was  one  of  the^ 

largest  I  saw  in  this  country.     He  was  eating  his 

dirnier,  consisting  of  half  ripe  ears  of  wheat,  which 

he  roasted  and  ate,  with  as  good  an  appetite  as  a 

•  Oen.  xxxi.  19;  xxxriii.  \%    1  Sam.  szv.  4^. 
b  Ilann.  Ob.  ch.  i.  «b»  3S.    Clarke's  edit 
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Turk  does'his  pillaws :  he  treated  his  gaestB  with 
the  same  dish,  and  afterwards  gav^  us  milk,  warm 
from  the  goatSi  to  drink.    Roasted  ears  of  wheat 
are  a  Very  ancient  dish  in  the  £ast»  of  which  meo* 
tloh  is  made  in  the  book  of  Ruth/'*    Ughtfiiot 
tells-  us*  that  the  Jewish  shq)herds  drove  thar 
flocks  either  to  the  Ifvildemess*  or  the  phaas  de* 
Voted  to  pasturage,  where  they  fedthrou^.the 
summer ;  and  that  they  were  watched  ni^t  and 
day  till  Marchesvan,*  or  the  middle  of  Octoher, 
when  the  autumnal  rains  began  to  fall,  and  they 
returned  home :  which  account  agrees  with  the  in- 
formation  given  to  us  by  modem  trayeUera.     Bw 
we  are  told  that  the  shepherds,  when  they  have  no, 
other  shelter,  lodge  in  caves,  of  which  there  are. 
many  vestiges  still  about  AskeloUr*  or  in  black 
coloured  tents  of  goats'  hair :  that,  before  June» 
**  the  eastern  hills  are  oftentimes .  stocked  with 
shrubs,  and  a  delicate  short,  grass,  which  the  cat- 
tle are  more  fond  of,  than  of  such  as  is  commgm  to 
fkllow  ground  ^md  meadows.    Neither  is  the  graz- 
ing and  feeding  c£  cattle  peculiar  to  Judea,  for  it 
is  still  practised  all  over  Mount  libanus,  the  Cas- 
travan  mountains,  and  Barbary,  where  the  bi^ier: 
. '     '  '  ■  '        •    ' .  • 

.  «  He  rofai  to  Rudi.  ii.  14. 

^  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Luke  il.  8. 

'«  "  By  desert,  or  wildeniess/'  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  the  reader  is  nol 
always  to  understand  a  country  altogether  barren  and  unfrottlUU  b«t 
spch  only  as  is  rarely  or  neyer  sown  or  cultivated;  which,  ihaof^ 
it  yields  no  crops  of  corn  or  fruit,  yet  afibrds  herbage  more  or  less 
for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  with  fountains  or  rills  of  water,  thouf^  more 
f^aringly  interspersed  than  in  other  places/'    (Travels,  p.  9,  notew). 

^  The  Rev.  Henry  Alartyn  on  5th  July,  1811,  ''  met  some  sb^- 
herds  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night,"  not  far  from  Telvu, 
where  Sir  Gore  Ousel  y,  the  British  ambassador,  then  was.  (Memonv 
p.  46«.)  «Zepb,  ii,  d. 
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pounds  are  appropriated  to  this  use,  as  the  plains 

and  valleys  are  reserved  for  tillage;  for,  besides 

the  good  managem^mt  and  economy,  there  is  this 

farther  advantage  in  it,  that  the  milk  of  cattle,  fed 

in  this  manner,  is  far  more  rich  and  delicious,  at 

the  same  time  that  their  flesh  is  more  sweet  and 

nourishing/'*     Such  is  the  way  in  which  they 

shift  about,  during  the  spring  months.     In  the 

sunomer  season,  or  from  June  till  the  autumnal 

^qi4uox.  Dr.  Russell  tells  us,  that  /'  they  take 

their  flocks  to  feed  beside  streams^  where  alone 

vercjyre  is  to  be  found/'**    And  in  the  autumn  the 

goats,  sheep,  and  cattle,  are  much  relieved  by 

being  turned  into  the  vineyards,  and  picking  up 

the  vine  leaves*  * 

,    I  shall  oqly  add,  th^t  as,  in  all  pastoral  districts, 
the  flocks  when  left  to  themselves,  daily  descend 
from  the  higher  grounds  in  the  morning,  feed  and 
rest  in  some  low,  agreeable  place  at  noon,  and  as- 
cend to  the  heights  again  in  the  evening ;  so  this 
practice  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  when  the  spouse, 
addressing  her  bdoved,  under  the  character  of  a 
shepherd,  says,*  <*  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul 
loveth,  where  thou  feedest,  where  thou  makestthy 
flock  to  rest  at  noon  i*^  evidently  indicating  that 
they  had  a  certain  daily  range,  and  that  some  shady 
place  was  selected,  to  shelter  them  from  the  mid- 
day sun,    Virgil,  when  treating  of  sheep  in  his  Sd 
Georgic,  line  327,  speaks  of  their  beginning  to  rest 
at  the  fourth  hour,  or  ten  o'clock,  when  the  heat 
began  to  be  oppressive :  and  in  Plato's  Phaedon,* 
we  read  of  irgoSara  ftwgjfibSfia^uwa,  or  sheep  reclin- 
ing at  nocm  Under  a  shade,  by  a  still  fountain. 

•  6haw^  p.  338.        ^  Page  10.         ^  Harmerj  vol.  i.  Pref.  Ixxviii. 
<  Cant.  i.  7.  «  Page  1230. 
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SECT,  vn- 

SttOe^Gardemng  among  ^Jew9. 

Kitdien  garden;  pknts  of;  maimer  of  resring  tfaem*     Vmejmtdg, 
•  very  aiimeroaa;teq[aeiita]liuums  to  then  iqScnpt^^ 
proportioiui  of  profit  to  the  owner  and  occupier.    FlowrrfgHwWwa 
mentioned  in  Scripture ;  sometimes  abused  to  idolatroiis  and  ob- 
Bcene  purposes :  the  Floralia  of  the  Romans :  orthards  and  iftady 
'  iialks  of  the /ews:  trees  and  shmbi  planlad  uithsnu     Ytaacaef 
kMMe  stones ;  he^gi^;  mud  walla;  stonezqpUaily  buiH«.  Gaadoia 
supplied  with  water :  frequent  allusions  to  this  in  Scripture.  Msno- 
dr^s  aeoount  of  it    Fruite  watched  wh9e  ripesing  iir  tenspoRrf 
huts;  elegant  towers;  dnodss;  aoaoeemt  of  aDe.*«*^befr  mmmm/t 
of  making  trees  fruitful ;  rule  for  preserving  or  destzojiii^  tbefou 
A  calendar  of  the  time  when  fruits  come  in  season  at  Sheeraa^  in 
Persift^  as  an  approsimatieir  t*  those  in  J«de«.    The  Uly  wages 
of  hvad  lahowenu 

BKsn>£s  the  lands  which  were  devoted  ta  af^ 
cultui^  and  pasturagei  it  was  usual  for  tbe  Jews  ta 
inclose  a  certain  portion  for  gardens^  either  for 
utilit;y  m  pleasure.  Hence  the  kitch^^  gardes^ 
the  vineyaidy  the  flower-gardeir,  and  tbe  <Hrdiaid» 
.  We  know  but  little  of  the  pknis  which  aldtcheo 
gardrai  coDtained  j  bulv  in  genend*  we  may  remwl^ 
that  the  great  wish  of  the  eastern  ai^Bskttb  a^ 
ways  been  to  procure  an  abundance,  ef  such  findts 
a^  an  the  one  hand,  by  their  cooling  oatucei.  allay 
theheatof  the  summer  months;  aad»  on  the  othefi 
those  herbs  of  a  hot  quality,  which  give  a  tcNoe  to 
their  digestive  powers,  when  debilitated  by  heat 
Hence,  while  dieir  general  food  was  wheat^.  barley, 
rye,  fitches,  millet,  leatiki^^  beaas^  &c.  their  gnst 
care,  during  the  summer  months,,  ws^  to  have  a 
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^fiamlaAH  wA  eontmued  supply  of  cubumbeniy  im^ 
loni^  and  gmuds^  to  ser^e,  in  place  of  irater^  to  alk- 
lay  the  thirst;  and  of  omoos,  leeks,  garlic,  taame, 
.^tttpmin,  cBsmB,  eumamon,  coriander,  mustard^  yih 
viqp€ur»  &c«  to  mix  with  their  dishes^  in  order  to  give 
tiieitt  a  high  season,  and  assist  digestion;    It  i^ 
liearv  indeed^  atrapga  to  an  £uropeaii»  vhen  he 
li^ara  of  the  veiy  hot,  and  higUy-^seascned  diabes 
'«Kf  the  East,  where  the  dimate  itself  is  of  so  high  a 
iMOpierature.    Bijit  God  has  wisely  placed  the  arti- 
^a  for  higbeit  seaaomng,  in  the  warmest  latitude^, 
that  the  same  eause  whioh  debilitates,  by  excessive 
aind  continued  heat,  the  powers  of  digeafciott,  nag^t 
produce  in  abundance  those  articles  which  ooidd 
correct  tb4t  debility,  and  assist  the  languid  powevi 
^  natmre^    In  the  production  of  these  vegetables 
little  caipe  wa9  necessary*    Haaselquiat,  in  his  Tra^ 
velsi  p.  1^  Qba^rves,  that  the  inbabitaiits  oC  Na- 
9^eth,  in  G^ee^  ^<  had  no  spades^  but  a  land  of 
hoe,  or  ground  ai^e/'  And  Niebuhr'*  nsn^^  ♦*  instiwl 
of  a  spadQ  the  Arabs  of  Y^«i<^  m^k^  Wie:  of  an 
iroi)  ma^toqk:,  (ap  inst^uiB^t  mentkioed  in  Ist  vii. 
^,^  to  (^idtivfiiite.  ^eir  gardend,.  and  4i&  lairds  ift  the 
moimtaiiv,  wh^  are  too  narrow  to  adaiit  this 
ploiigb/^    Thet  tu^ng  up  of  the  earth,  thf  re&ie, 
ilfith  these  Aw^ie  insj^uments^  a  plentiful  manure, 
the  ^xtvrpatipn  c^  w^eds,  aiMl  a.  regular  applicatieo 
f}f  water,  we^  att  that  w^e  requiMte  to  produce 
an  ab^undant^  e^opj  of  vegetobka  6^r  ^  kj^^ja, 
!^bf  re  tbe  cii^noatet  ift  othe?  respects.  wa3  so  i&VQUf- 
able. 

yio^yards.  were  ip  gi:eat  abiundanpe  m  J«»dea, 
sometinies  ija  el&vated  situations  and  ^ometioi^s  in 

^  Descriptaon  de  VAiMe,  p.  ISSi. 
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law  and  shetteied  valleys.    Wfaeo  in  ^evated  mtaa^ 
4ttion8,  they  coHimonly  feced  the  soath*  to:  make 
up  by  reflection  whftt  was  wanting,  in  natiml  .tem- 
perature ;  but  low  Bituati<»i  were  generally  prefer- 
tfedy  on  acconnt  of  the  depth  of  soil,  and  other  ad- 
vantages.   We  have  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  tiiey  fwmed  a  vineyard,  in  la^  v.  1^2}  for 
wherever  the  vine  could  be  cultivated,  it  was  Mger- 
ly  adopted.  Grapes  were  an  agreeable  firait,  where 
the  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  great,  and  their  varioas 
preparations  served  either  to  give  variety  to  enter- 
tainments, or  to  form  a  considerable  brandi  rf 
:  commerce,  with  their  less  favoured  neighbouf&   It 
ia  no  wonder,  then,  that  such  frequent  alltlsioDS  are 
<made  to  the  vine  in  Scripture.    Thus  theiaipnTve- 
ment  of  vines  by  ingrafting,  is  employed  by  oilt 
Lord,  to  explain  the  advantages  thttt  ai^  to  be  de- 
rived from  union  with  himself,  in  John  ^vj  1-*-^. 
The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  vines,  after  thesap  has 
begun  to  ascend  by  the  showers  and  heat  of  spring, 
is  beautifully  applied  by  Hosea  xiv.  7t  td  the  revival 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  people  of  God :  "  They 
shall  revive  as  the  com,  and  grow  as  the  vine  ;*the 
'sdeht  thereof  shall  be  as  the*  Wine  of  Lebanon.'' 
.And  the  disappointment  of  the  vine-dreaaer,  after 
all  his  care,  is  applied  by  Jehovah,  to  point  out  the 
1  ingratitude  of  his  professing  people,  in  Jer.  iL  21 : 
:  «<  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  ri^t 
,  seed ;  how  then  art  thou  tOmed  into  the  d^ene- 
rate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me?^    The  Fsid- 
mist  takes  notice  of  the  hurtful  effects  of  hail  on 
vines,  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  47.      And  Solomon  in 
Cant.  ii.  15,  speaks  of  the  anxiety  of  the  vine^dress- 
ers  to  catch  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  which  spdled 
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the  vines  when  they  had  tender  gfapesl    When  vine* 

yards  were  let,  a  certain  proportion  ofthe  produce  wad 

^ veD  to  the'owner,'  and  a  certain  proportion  to  the' 

cultivator  of  the  soil.  Thus  in  Solomon's  garden,  at 

Baalhamon,  every  one  for  the  fruit  thereof  brdughtit 

thousand  pieces  of  silver.    Solomon  got  a  thousand* 

and  those  who  kept  the  fruit  thereof  twoliundred  :^ 

but  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  proportion,  perw 

haps,  as  a  general  rule.     In  Isaiah  vii.  S3,  the  rent 

for  a  thousand  vines,  is  said  to  have  been  a  thou^ 

sand  silverlings,  or  shekels ;  about  half  a  crown 

each.    When  Captain  Li^t  was  at  Jaffa,  or  Joppa, 

in  1814,  he  found  that  '^one^fourth  of  the  produce 

of  a  garden  went  to  the  gardener,  who  is  supplied 

with  labourers  to  weed  and  work  the  ground  by- 

the  oWner,  by  whom  all  damages  are  repaired/ 

horses  and  oxen  are  found,  and  water-wheels  are 

erected  for  irrigation/***    And  when  Burckhardt 

travelled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebanon,  in  1810, 

"  every  vine,  if  of  good  quaUty,  wa«  accounted 

worth  a  piastre,  or  one  shilling  sterling  to  the  pro« 

prietor/** 

As  for  flower-gardens,  aldiough  they  are  not* 
Hiittutely  described  in  Scripture,  they  haT%  iilwi(y^ 
been  in  high  request  in  the  East.  The  vivid  coW 
lours  of  the  flowers,  and  their  agreeable  smeU,  hilve 
made  them  to  be  much  cultivated:  whilst  by  col^ 
lecting  them  to  adorn  their  chambers,  or  usin^ 
them  as  ornaments  of  dressy  they  sweetened  the  air 
of  their  apartments,  and  comiteracted  the  effectsK 
pf  profuse  perspiration.  Hence,  the  bridegrodnr 
is  said  to  recline  on  beds  of  spices,  and  dwelF 

» M&ttb.  xxi.  34.      ^ Cant.  viii.  U,U.    -^  Trayels,  p.  1 44. 
'  Tr^ds  in  Syria  and  the.Ho]y  Land>  p.  S9. 
VOL.  II.  2  V 
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ameag  the  lilic^  in  Cant,  ii^  16 ;  vL  2,    3  j  llic 
qpoiue  invites  him  to  these  deli^tful    retreats* 
Cant  ii.  10—15 }  and  in  Cant  iv^  IS,  14,  we  hsn 
some  of  the  moat  esteemed  plants  in  an  easten 
garden.     "  Thy  plants  are  an  orchard  of  pcMoe- 
granates,  ivith  pleasant   fruits;    camphire^     with 
spikenard,   sptkmard  imd  saffix>n;    calanaiis    and 
cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincenae  j  myrrfc 
and  aloes  (meaning  ligoraloes),  with  all  chief  sfi- 
ces/'     Parkhurst*  supiposes  that  these  gardens*  hi 
iddatrous  times,  were  sometimes  employed  to  idol- 
atrous and  obscene  purposes ;  and  *  that  to  these 
Ihe  words  of  E2ekiel^  in  c^.  xiii.  20,   refer. — 
«  Wherefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God*  Behold  1 
am  against  your  pillows  (or  luxurious  cusbioiiis)* 
whetewidi  ye  there  huntsoulstomakediemfl^forra- 
ther  wherewith  ye  ensnare  souls  in  the  flower-gar- 
dens, nvmb  lepkereui)  ;  alluding  to  the  luxurious* 
idcdatrous,  and  wicked  acts  perfonned  in  the  chi- 
osks*  or  summer .  houses,  in  those  gardens.     It  is 
evident,  from  the  context,  diat  idolatry  was  prac- 
tised there ;  and  we  may  naturally  presume  on  its 
attendant  inunddesty;    Perhaps  ITHC^K,  Asiere,  or 
Venus,  was  the  deity  to  whose  impure  rites  these 
pretended  prophetesses,  of  whom  the  prophetspeaks 
in  verse  18,  decoyed  persons  to  their  destractkm. 
Isaiah*  in  ch.  i.'  29,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi.  17,  mentions 
such  kinds  of  gardens  as  we  are  now  speaking  of; 
and  Varro^  informs  us,  diat  places  of  this  kind,  in 
which  were  public  stews,  were  likewise  by  the  Ro- 
mans   called    Floralia,  or  Flower-gardens.      To 
Whidi  we  may  add,  that  the  Ludi  Florales,  or  Flo- 
ral ganies,  were  a  part  of  the  Roman  religion*  ee- 

•  Ux.  n*ld-  ^  Be  ReRost  lib.  i.  c.  S3. 
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lebrated  by  the  direction  of  the  Sybillinei  oracled^ 

in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora,  and  were  appoint* 

ed  by  the  authority  of  the  state :  the  chief  part  of 

the   solemnity  in    which,  as  Parkhurst  tells  us» 

^*  ^9?Bs  managed  by  a  company  of  shameless  strum* 

pets,   who  ran  up  and  down  naked,   sometimes 

dancing  in  lascivious  postures,  and  sometimes  %ht» 

mg  and  acting  the  mimics."     How  painful  is  it,  to 

observe  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  bounties 

of  Providence  converted,  by  tihie  sensual  and  cor* 

riipted  mind,  into  instruments  of  sin !     And  how . 

superior  to  heathenism  is  the  Christian  religion, 

which  inculcates  a  pure  and  rational  piety ! 

Orchards  and  shady  walks  have  always  gratified 
an  eastern  taste :  *  where  the  fruits,  in  rich  profu-* 
sion,  everywhere  meet  the  eye ;  where  the  air  is 
filled  with  the  most  delightfid  odours  ;  and  where 
the  thick  branches,  whilst  they  exclude  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  produce  a  pleasing  undulation 
in  the  air,  that  fans  and  refiresheii  theit  relaxed 
frame*   Their  orchards  differ  almost  entirely,  how- 
ever, from  ours  in  the  nature  of  ihe  trees  cultivat- 
ed ;  for  they  abound  in  apple-trees,  cassia,  dhna- 
men,  citron,  date  or  palm-trees,  %,  hazel  or  tiis- 
tachio,  olive,  pomegranate,  8cc  while  their  gr^ies 
are  lidorned  with  the  almond,  ling-alofe,  ash,  box, 
cedar,  chesnut,  cypress,  fli-,  hyssop,  juniper,  mal- 
low, mulberry,  myrtle,  oak,  oil-tree,  pine,  poplar, 
shitah  or  shittim,  sycamore,  willow,  and  a  number 
of  others  which  are  not  known  in  mofe  northerly 
latitudes.    In  Cant  iv.  13,  we  have  mention  of  an 
orchard  of  pomegranates ;  and  in  2  Esdras  xvi. 
29,  of  an  orchard  of  olives ;  but,  in  general,  a  vai- 

•EccLli.  5. 
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riety  of  kinds  were  brought  together,  in  order  to 
augment  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

In  whatever  way,  however,  they  laid  out    ihor 
giM^dens^  and  other  incloButes,  it  was  nccoiinted 
necessary  to  fence,  them  completely  against  the  de- 
predations of  thieves,  and  the  injuries  of  foxes  and 
jackalls*    And,  as  many  of  the  elevated  |»arte  of 
Judea  were  devoted  to  gardens  and    viney^irds. 
jMie  of  the  mpst  common  fences  in  such  .^tuations^ 
W£^  Ioo9e  stones  in  parallel  rows,  along  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  described  thus  by  Maundrell  (^25A 
Jkfarch  1696);  "  It  is  obvious,*'  says  he,  "that  the 
rocks  and  hills,  which  appear  now  so  barren,  were 
anciently  covered  with  earth,  and  cultivated.     For 
this  purpose  they  gathered  up  the  stones^  and 
placed  them  in  several  lines  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  form  of  waUs,  and  by  these  bor-* 
ders,  supported  the  mould  from  tumbling,  or  being 
washed  down;   forming  many  beds  of  excellent 
soil,  gradually  rising  one  above  another,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  ^he  mountains ;  a  form  of  cul- 
ture, of  which  evident  footsteps  are  to  be  seen  in 
^1  the  mountains  of  Palestine.    The  hills,  though 
improper  for  any  cattle  but  goats,  being  disposed 
in  the  above-mentioned  beds,  served  very  well  for. 
bearing  com,  melons,   gourds,   cucumbers,  and 
other  vegetables,  which  are  the  chief  food  of  these 
countries  for  several  months  of  the  year.    And  the 
most  rocky  parts,  that  could  not  be  made  to  pro- 
duce com,  might  serve  for  vines  and  olive-treesr 
which  delight  in    such   dry  and  flinty  places." 
When  Dr.  Clarke  visited  Judea  in  1801,  he  de-. 
scribed  the  journey  from  Naplous  (or  Sichem>  the 
ancient  capital  of  Samaria)  to  Jerusalem,  as  pre- 
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seating  a  striking  feature  of  high  cultivation.  The 
limestone  hills,  Und  stony  valleys  were  covered 
with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olives.;   and 
even  the  most  rugged  mountains  were  rendered 
productive,  by  being  formed  into  terraces.     He 
viewed  it,  in  short,  as  "  the  Eden  of  the  East  ;*• 
and  conceived  it  as  dearly  showing,  that  the  Holy 
Land, .  if  everywhere  equally  improved,  would  be 
indeed  a  land  of  abundunce.      Captain  Lights 
says,    "  that  the   cultivation   between   St.  Jere- 
miah    and    Jerusalem,    in   1814,    was    generally 
vine,  planted  in  terraces  formed  pu  th^  sides  by 
widls  made  of  loose  stones,  or  by  the  natural  strata 
of  the  soil  :'^  and  when  ascending  Mount  Lebanon, 
he    *^  passed  vineyards,  plantations  of  midberry, 
olive,  and  fig-trees,  cultivated  on  terraces  formed 
by  walls,  which  supported  the  earth  from  being 
washed  away  by  the  rains^  fjrom  the  aides  of  the 
accKvities.*'  ; 

This  mode  of  pultivating  the  soil  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  Judea,  for  Major  Turner,  who  travel- 
led through  Bootan  in  1783,  says,  that  **  almost 
every  favoured  aspect  of  the  hills,  which  is  !coat- 
ed  with  the  smallest  quantity .  of  soil,  is  clear-r 
ed,  and  adapted  to  cultivation,  by  being  shelv- 
ed into  horizontal  beds ;  not  a  slope,  or  nar? 
row  slip  of  land  between  the.  ridges,  lies  unim-; 
proved.''^  Dr.  Hamilton  mentions  the  same  mode 
of  agriculture  in  Nepaul;^  and  Du  Halde  in  China.* 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Elphinstone,  also,  in  his  aCf 

»  TravelB  in  the  Holy  Land^  p.  151,  S19,  827. 
P  Mimay's  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Trayels  in  A^^ 
book  iii.  ch.  ^.  ^  li^umty^  boo)^  iii.  c)i.  3.  ^  Tom,  i.  p.  100  ,- 
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count  of  thcr  kingdom  of  Cabid,^  tdk  ua»  that  ^  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  cultiyEtkm  on  the  steqp  bills 
of  OtmaunkhaU  is  carried  on  on  terraces  riai^ 
above  each  other."    The  same  thing,  he  infomv 
us,  is  done  in  the  country  under  Sreenuggor,  where 
the  walls  are  from  three  to  ten' feet  high,  and  the 
terraces  about  five  yards  broad«     *^  The  walb  are 
soon  concealed  by  grass  and  other  vegetation ;  and, 
as  they  are  never  straight,  but  consult  the  beads  in 
the  surface  of  the  hiUs,  the  e£fect  is  pleasing  and 
^picturesque/' 

These,  then,  were  the  fences  in  mountainous  si- 
tuations (as  they  are  to<^y  in  Tuscany  and  Lorn- 
bardy) ;  ^  but,  in  deeper  soils  and  level  grounds^ 
hedges  of  ten  handbreadths  in  height  at  the  least, 
were  preferred,*    Rauwolff  tells  us,  that  about  Tn. 
poU  the  common  fences  are  of  rhamnus,  paliurus, 
oxyacantha,  philljnrea,  lycium,  balaustium,  rubus, 
and  dwarf  psJm-trees/    Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu 
says,  that  at  T\uiis  ^^  their  vineyards  and  melon 
fields  are  enclosed  by  hedges  of  Indian  fig,  which 
is  an  adtnirable  fence,  no  wild  beast  being  airfe  to 
pass  it    It  grows  to  a  great  height,  very  thidc^ 
and  the  spikes  or  thorns  are  as  long  and  sharp 
as  bodkins :  it  bears  a  fruit  much  eaten  by  tli« 
peasants,  and  which  has  no  ill  taste/'^    HasseU 
quist  says,'  that  in  Egypt,  he  saw  gardens  fenoed 
with  the  plantain,  vine,   peach,   and  mulberry, 
Doubdan  saw  a  vineyard  near  Bethlehem  strongly 
enclosed  with  thorns  and  rose-bu&becf,  like  ibait 
mentioned  in  Micah  vii,  4,  but  intermingled  with 

»  Book  iii,  ch.  1.  b  Cbateauvieux^  Lettres  feites  d'ltalie  ISIS. 

«  Lightfooi'B  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  on  Markxii.  1. 
d  Page  21,  22.  •  Letter  4ft.  ^  Page  111. 
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potDegraittiea.*  Hedges  of  fig-tree  (opuntia)  were 
found  by  the  Baron  de  Tott  between  Jcppa  and 
'Rama  :^  and  Mr.  Cook^  a  Westleyan  niiB8ionaiy» 
saw  &e  gardens  at  Rama,  or  Arimathea,  separated 
from  the  road  by  huge  hedges  of  the  piiddy  pear^ 
a  most  efficient  defence  against  the  strongest  cat- 
tle.''    But  as   these  sometimes  become  oj^ea  at 
bottom,  and  allow  admittance  to  enemies,  Rauwolff 
saw  the  gardens  about  Jerusalem  surrounded  by 
mud  walls,  about  four  feet  high  ;^  and  Egmont  and 
Heyman  saw  the  country  about  Siqphet  in  GaMlee 
richly  improved  and  enclosed  with  stone  walls.*  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  when  they  wished  for  perfect 
security,  diey  both  planted  a  he(]^e,  and  built  a 
wall :  for  it  b  mentioned  in  the  threatening  of  God 
against  Israel,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  vineyard, 
in  Is.  V.  5,  that  he  would  take  away  the  hedge 
thereof,  that  it  might  be  eaten  up  i  and  break 
down  the  wall  thereof,  that  it  mi^t  be  tEodden 
down.  On  which  Vitringa  remarks,  tliat  the  differ* 
ence  in  signification  between,  HS^tS^,  fMeghube^  and 
*lia,  geder^  is,  that  the    first  denotes  the  outer 
thorny  fence  or  hedge,  which  was  intended  to  ex* 
dude  men,  and  the  last,  the  wall  of  stones  sur- 
rounding it,  as  a  defence-  against  beasts.    They  did 
not,  however,  divide  fields,  unless  each  could  sow 
nine  eabs  of  seed ;  nor  a  garden,  unless  each  divi^ 
sion  could  sow  half  a  cab.' 

After  having  radosed  the  ground,  and  planted 
it  with  proper  trees,  and  seeds^  ^e  next  ccHiceni 

•  Page  IHs  155.  i»  FutiT.  p.  9S. 

'Scottish  MJbs.  R^.  for  Dee.  189i>  p.  SO^^  ^  F^  SS6. 

•  VoL  ii.  p.  39^  40. 

t  Mishoa,  Porta  ultima^  nve  codex  tertius  de  Damniay  cap.  i.  sect.  0. 
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ifas.tQ  supply  it  with  abundance  of  water* 
the  TO^mtiou  of  trees  planted,  tgr  rivers  or  rividets 
of  water/  of  gardens  con^mended  for  their  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water,''  and  the  complaint;  of  Ae 
want  of  it,  as  deirtroying  the  hope  of  the  husfaand- 
man.""    Most  people  have,  heard  of  the  irrigatiaoof 
the  lands  of  £^pt,  by  the  distribution  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile;  *  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  hdrtiQulture.  <^  Judea,  and  of  the  East,  know 
that.wat^rs.are  ;distiibuted  .to  the  different  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants,  according  to  their  several  ne- 
tc^sitie^.''    Henqe  the  conduit  in  the  garden,  ni«i- 
tiQn^  in  Eqclus.  xxiv,  80;  apd  the  words  of  £ze, 
kipir  respecting  the  Assyrian  empire,  when  be  says 
of  it,  that  **  the  deep,'*  meaning  thereby  eit&er  the 
aea,  from  whence  all  moisture  ultimately  coine&,  or 
the  tanks  for  containing  rain  water,'  ♦*  set  him  up 
oa  high  with  her  rivers,  running  round  about  his 
plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the 
tr^s  of  the  field  i**  thereby  intimating,  that  the 
providence  of  God.hs^l  made  it  great,  and  its  sub- 
jects prosperous*     But  Maundrell  on  this  subject 
will  be  the  beat  interpreter.     **  The  best  sight,'^ 
says  he,*  **  that  the  palace  (of  the  £mir  of  Beroot^ 
anciently  Berytus,)  affords,  and  the  worthiest  to  be 
remembered,  is  the  orange  garden.    It  contaios  a 
large .  quadrangular  plat  of  ground,  divided  into 
sixteen  lesser  squares,  four  in  a  row,  with  walks 
between,  thej^i.  The  walks  are  shaded  with  orange- 
trees,  of  a  large  spreading  size.  Every  one  of  these 

^  Ps.  i.  3.     Is.  xliv.  4;.    Nupib.  xxiv.  6.    Jer.  xyil.  jr— 8. 
>>  Islviii.  11.    Jer.  xxxi.  12.    Ezek.  xuc.  10. 
c  Job  xxviii.  4.     Is.  i.  30*.  '  Deut  xii  10. 

•  Uda  xnobilibus  poitiaria  rivis.  Horat.  Carm.  i.  7. 
^Ch.  xxxi.  4.  g  Pages'**, 
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sixteen  lesser  squares  in  the  garden^.wks  bordered 
^with  Btbne  ;  and  in  the  stone-work  were,  troughs, 
very  arti^cially  contrived,  for  conveying  the  water 
all  over  the  garden  ;  there  being  little  outlets  cut 
at  every  tree,  for  the  stream,  as  it  passed  by,,  to  flow 
out  an4  water  if  Every  one  must  see  how  e&ctu- 
ally  this  would  correct  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
give  a  luxuriant  vegetation  to  all  within,  while  the 
grounds  without  were  parched  with  drought  j  and 
the  classical  reader  will  here  recollect  the  garden 
of  Alcinous,  king  of  Fh^eacia.*    The  following  ex-^ 
tract  from  Maimdrell,  may  give  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  country  around  Jerusalem^ 
or  any  great  city  in  the  East,  where  they  had  abun- 
dance of  water*     "  Damascus,''  says  he,**  f*  is  en^ 
compassed  witli  gardens,  extending  no  less,  accord- 
ing to  common  estimation,  than  thirty  miles  round, 
which  makes  it  look  like  a  city  in  a  yast  wood. 
The  gardens  are  thick  set  with  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  kept  fresh  and  verdant  by  the  watei*s  of  Bar- 
rady,  (the  Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients,)  which 
supply  both  the  gardens  and  city  in  great  abun< 
dance.     This  river,  as  it  issues  from  between  the 
defls  of  the  mountain  (of  Antilibanus)  into  the 
plain,  is  immediately  divided  into  three  streams,  of 
which  the  middlemost  and  biggest  runs  directly  to 
Damascus,  and  is  distributed  to  all  the  cisterns  and 
fountains  of  the  city.  The  other  two  (which  Maun- 

•  ■  ft 

drell  takes  to  be  the  work  of  art)  are  drawn  round| 
Qne  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  othef  to  the  left,  oi) 
the  borders  of  the  gardens,  into  which  they  are  let, 
as  they  pass,  by  little  currents,  and  so  dispersed  all 
over  the  vast  wood :  insomuch,  that  there  is  no^. 

a  Odysa.  viL  1 19--130.  ^  Pa^e  12^, 
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a  garden  but  has  a  fine  quick  stream  nmniD^ 
through  it    Barrady  is  ahnost  wh<dly  drunk  up  by 
the  dty  and  gardens  j  and  what  small  part  of  it 
escapes,  is  united  in  one  channd  again,  on  the  aaaA- 
east  side  of  the  dty;  and,  after  about  three  or  fiior 
houra*  course^  finally  loses  itself  in  a  bog  Aere, 
without  ever  arriving  at  the  sea.**    In  short,  &am 
this  extract  it  appears  that  the  greatest  pains  were 
taken  to  make  die  most  of  every  stream  that  paaaed 
through  the  country ;  and  perhaps  they  used  the 
same  method  for  enriching  the  water  that  the  Da* 
mascenes  did  the  Barrady,  by  placing  men  upon 
hurdles,  and  dragging  them  down  the  stream,  to 
raise  the  sediment  which  had  been  deported  at  the 

bottom/ 

When  the  fruits  were  ripening,  it  was  anal  to 
defend  them  from  the  j^ckaUs,  by  watching  than 
day  and  night,  in  small  temporary  huts,  covered 
with  boughs,  straw,  turf,  or  the  like  materials,  fiv 
a  shelter  from  the  heat  by  day,^  and  the  cold  and 
dews  by  night*  Hence  the  words  of  the  prophet 
in  Is.  i.  8,  *<  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cot- 
tage in  a  vineyard  (deserted,  viz«  after  the  vintage 
is  past,)  as  a  lodge,  or  temporary  hut,  in  agandea 
of  cucumbers."  But  besides  these  ten^Kicary  huts, 
they  had  sometimes  elegant  towers,  ten  culnts  high 
at  the  least,  and  four  broad,  for  the  pleasure  of 

*  If  the  dty  of  Damticufi  wae  not  so  extendTO  formerlj  as  itis  now, 
there  might  only  have  been  two  branches  of  the  Barrady^  as  all  that 
were  then  reqaisite  for  watering  the  extent  of  conntry  laid  out  m  gar- 
dens ;  and  if  that  was  the  case,  these  two  streams  might  have  been 
the  Abana  and  Pharphar,  which  are  so  highly  praised  by  Naamaii  the 
Syrian,  in  S  Kings  v.  19 ;  for  there  are  no  other  rivers  of  equal  iiuig« 
nitttde  in  the  country. 

^  IsMv.  6.  c  Lovvth,  Is.  i.  8,  note.    Job  xxvil.  IS. 
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vie^wing  the  suixounding  scenery ;  *  and  chioaks^  or 

lurbours,  in  which  they  indulged  in  ease  and  pleasure. 

W^  have  one  of  these  arbours  thus  described  by 

Jjody  M.  W.  Montagu.    <<  In  the  midst  of  the  gar<- 

den  is  the  chiosk,  that  is,  a  large  room  commonly 

beautified  ^ith  a  fine  fountain  in  the  midst  of  it. 

It  is  raised  nine  or  ten  steps,  and  enclosed  with 

gilded  lattices,  round  which  vines,  jessamines,  and 

boneysttckles,  make  a  sort  of  green  wall*    Large 

trees  are  planted  round  this  place,  which  is  the 

acene  of  their  greatest  pleasures/'  ^    It  was  perhaps 

a  house  of  this  kind  that  is  mentioned  in  2  Kinga 

IK*  S7y  as  the  place  by  which  Ahaziah,  king  of  Ju- 

dab,  wished  to  escape  the  fury  of  Jehu :  for  he  is 

said  to  have    ''  fled  by  the  way  of  the  garden- 

house.'' 

We  know  very  little  of  their  manner  of  manag<« 
ing  trees,  so  as  to  make  them  more  fruitful ;  but 
lightfoot  gives  us  the  following  short  hints  from 
the  Talmud :  *^  They  lay  dung  iq  their  gardens, 
to  moisten  and  enrich  the  soil ;  dig  about  the  roots 
of  the^*  trees ;  pluck  up  the  suckers ;  take  ofi*  the 
leaves ;  sprinkle  ashes ;  and  apply  smoke  under  the 
trees  to  kill  vermin.^^    The  Jews  had  also  a  dis- 
pute among  themselves,  as  to  the  degree  of  fruit- 
fulness  that  a  tree  should  have,  to  make  it  worth 
preserving ;  and  their  conclusion  was,  ^'  Cut  not 
down  the  pahn  which  bears  a  cab  of  dates ;  nor  the 
olive,  if  it  but  bear  the  foiuth  part  of  a  cab*"^  But 
a$  much  of  the  fertility  depended  on  th^  age  of  the 

» JUghtfoot'8  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  an  Mizk  ziL  h 
t>  Vol.  ii.  Lett  33.    Comp.  vol.  iiL  Lett.  43. 
c  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exer.  Luke  xiii.  8. 
<i^Mt  Hd>.  and  Talm,  Exer.  Lobe  xiiL  7. 
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tree,  so  this  rule  only  held  good,  after  the  end  of 
the  third  year ;  when  ihey  stigmatised  those  that 
were  barren,  of  which  gave  inconsiderable  rebims, 
with  a  red  mark,  as  a  mark  of  destruction.*     And 
hence  the  words  of  the  proprietor  of  the  vine- 
yard to  the  vine-dresser,  in  the  parable  of  the 
barren  fig-tree,**    **  Behold,  these  three   yesus  I 
come  seeking  fruit  on  this  tree,  and  find  Dome ; 
cut  it  down;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  It 
hath  ill  requited  all  thy  care ;  has  been  occupy- 
ing the  place  which  a  more  fruitful  tree  might  have 
occupied ;  and  is  hurting  others  with  its  noxious 
shade.     It  deserves,  therefore,  to  haye  affixed,  to  it 
the  mark  of  destruction/*    The  vine-dresser^s  re- 
ply was  natural  and  instructive.     "  Lord,  let  it 
alone  for  this  year  also,  till  I  shall  dig  about  it,  and 
dung  it ;  and,  if  after  that  additional  patience  oa 
thy  part,  and  care  on  mine,  it  shall  bear  fruit,  well : 
if  not,  then  aft:er  that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down.    I 
shall  no  longer  plead  in  its  behalf." 

It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  have  a  calen- 
dar of  the  times  when  the  different  fruits  ripen  in 
Judea,  as  it  might  tend  to  throw  light  on  several 
portions  of  Scripture  5  but,  since  that  hath  not  yet 
appeared,  I  shall  add  from  Clarke's  Harmer,  eh.  i, 
ob.  80,  one  which  was  kept  by  an  European  gen* 
tleman  at  Sheeraz  in  Persia,  I787. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  apricots,  cherries,  apples, 
greengages,  and  plums,  came  into  season.  On 
June  19tii,  musk-melons.  On  July  6th,  black 
grapes.  On  July  9th,  pears.  On  July  13th,  white 
grapes,  and  watgr-melons  j  and  on  ^uly  1 8th,  the 

» liightf.  Chorog.  Cent,  of  Isnicl,  cb.  98.        ^  Luke  ziii. 
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Arline  plum.  On  July  20tb,  2q)ricots,  apples,  and 
cherries,  went  out  of  season.  On  July  22d,  figs 
came  into  season.  On  Aug.  6th,  peaches,  and  the 
small  white  grape  called  askerie.  On  Sept.  6th» 
pomegranates.  On  Sept.  lOdi,  quinces,  and  the 
large  red  grape  called  sahibi.  On  Oct.  4th,  the 
large  pear  csdled  abbasi.  And  on  Oct  7th,  wal- 
nuts. 

'    I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  Jewish  horticul- 
ture by  remarking,  that,  as  hired  servants  were  of- 
ten employed  along  with  slaves,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  gardener's  family,  so  a  regulated 
sum  was  commonly  given  them  in  name  of  wages. 
Thus,  oqr  Lord  in  one  of  his  parables,  tells  us  of  a 
certain  person,  who  went  to  the  market-place,  and 
hired  labourers  for  a  penny  a  day/  or  about  7f  d. 
of  our  money.     And  when  Tobit  hired  Azarias  as 
his  servant,  he  agreed  for  a  drachm  a  day,  and 
things  necessary,  meaning  his  support,  which  was 
also  7|d.  :^  so  that  a  drachm,  or  denarius,  was  the 
comifnon  wages  of  a  servant  or  labourer  for  a  day, 
consisting  of  twelve  hours  :  although  these  did  not 
always  form  the  stipulated  length ;  for,  in  the  Jew^ 
ish  writings,  the  labourers  are  said  to  have  wrought 
from  sunrise,  till  the  appearance  of  the  stars,  wheii 
the  Urgency  of  the  season  required  it.* 

«  Matth.  XX.  2.  i>  Tobit  ▼  14. 

c  Lightf.  Heb.  and  Talm«  Exer.  Matth^  xx.  1. 
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SECT*  VIII. 
State  qfPropertjf  in  Judea. 

Fifltmre  in  the  first  stage  of  society  common ;  arable  lands  onrpr 
coonted  property  while  they  prodaoed  crops  ;  property 
dUierin  the  handa  of  proprietors  or  oocnpants;  lenty  how  uBectetf 
from  such ;  fkrmers^  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  wotd, 
unknown.    Square  acres  in  the  land  of  Judea :  proportioii  to 
Individual  family ;  someihing  like  the  feudal  system  among 

'  the  eldest  son's  diare ;  methods  of  acquiring  property  ;  dwcka  on 
selfishness:  theeffiset  of  the  appointment  of  kings  on  property.  The 
natural  effects  of  the  Jewish  institutions  on  their  national  cfaaiacter. 

• 

In  pastoral  districts,  tlie  soil  in  the  East,  as  was 
jformerly  mentioned,  is  frequently  unappropriated, 
6ach  shepherd  keeping  his  flock  in  his  present  pas- 
ture, till  necessity  obliges  him  to  seek  for  a  better. 
But  they  sometimes  also  hold  it  for  a  certain  annual 
consideration,  given  to  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try ;  as  Niebuhr  tells  us  the  Arab  tribes  give,  for 
the  privilege  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds^  in 
some  parts  of  Arabia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aleppo,  and  in  the  rich  plains  of  Upper  Egypt* — 
As  for  lands  devoted  to  agriculture,  they  ^eem  U> 
be  held  under  several  kinds  of  tenure*  Thus,  rame 
are  temporary,  but  independent ;  the  occupant  en- 
joying the  present  or  succeeding  crops,  so  long  as 
tliey  reward  his  labour,  or  suit  his  convenience* 
Others  hold  in  perpetuity  of  some  neighbouring 
chief,  either  for  personal  service,  or  pecuniary  con- 
sideration.    And  others  pay  their  proportion  of 
taxes  to  the  state,  as  the  price  of  their  security. 

*  Trarels,  passim. 
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These  are,  properly  speaking,  the  possessing  pro* 
prietors,  who  devote  their  care  to  the  improvratent 
of  their  estates,  and  personally  superintend  them. 
But  there  are  many,  who,  from  ignorance,  indolence, 
distance,  or  other  avocations,  find  this  personal  at^ 
tendance  inconvenient  or  impossible ;  and  there- 
fore commit  tlie  change  of  their  property  to  some 
trusty  individuals,  to  manage  it  for  them,  on  the 
condition  of  their  retaining  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  produce,  in  lieu  of  wages. — This  is  often  done 
in  the  East,  and  is  hinted  at  in*  one  of  the  paraUes 
of  our  Lord ;  where  the  proprietor,  not  of  an  Bgri* 
cultural  farm  indeed,  but  of  a  vineyard,  let  it  out 
to  husbandmen  on  his  going  to  a  far  country ;  and^ 
sent  his  servants  at  the  proper  season  to  receive  the 
fruits  thereof/    And  in  Cant.  viii.  12,  we  are  told 
by  Solomon,  that  he,  as  proprietor  of  a  vineyard, 
received  five-sixths  as  proprietor,  and  gave  one- 
sixth  to  the  husbandmen  as  wages :  a  royal  remu- 
neration surely,  if  every  thing  was  found  them ; 
but  as  a  general  ratio  of  rent,  the  reverse  of  this 
rule  ought  to  have  been  adopted.-^ Accordingly, 
when  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  became  the 
property  of  Pharaoh,  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce 
was  reckoned  sufficient,  as  r^it  or  tax  for  the  king, 
and  four-fifths  were  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
possessor,  regulated  perhaps  by  the  rise  of  the  Nile, 
as  marked  on  the  Nilometer,  the  invention  of  which, 
as  of  every  useftd  invention,  they  ascribe  to  Jo- 
seph/   According  to  this,  when  the  Nilometer 

>  Matth.  xxL  33, 34. 
^  ^  See  a  plate  of  the  Nilomettfr,  or  Mikeas,  in  Brace's  Travela  to  the 
Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  ▼£.,  and  in  Luigi  Mayer's  Views  in  Egypt, 
from  the  original  drawings  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Ainalie, 
taken  during  his  Embassy  to  Constantinople. 
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marked  18  cubits  or  ,up wards,  which  insured  aa 
abundant  crop»  a  full  fifth  was  exacted  ;  and  wlieii 
it  showed  a  less  rise,  government  was  contented 
npith  a  less  proportion.     It  is  rather  remarkable^ 
that  the  same  mode  of  assessment  continues  in 
Egypt,  at  the  present  day }  but  what  was  original- 
ly an  equitable  tax,  is  now  accounted  an  oppressive 
one,  from  the  less  extent  of  country  irrigated,  and 
the  more  imperfect  manner  c^  doing  it.     For  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  still  fixes  the  quantum  of  tax,  al- 
though the  canals,  which  convey  the  water  from 
the  Nile,  are  not  regularly  cleared  of  the  mud  that 
is  deposited  in  them  ;  nor  are  they  carried  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  insecurity 
of  life  and  property*     Nay,  even  this  rule,  oppress- 
sive  as  it  is,  is  rendered  scHuetimes  more  oppressive 
still,  by  the  necessities  of  the  Turkish  government, 
as  the  following  extract  frpm«Captain  Lighfs  Tra- 
vels* will  show:  "  New  modes  of  obtaining  money 
were  adopted ;.  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was  at  once 
considered  the  property  of  the  divan :  it  was  por-? 
tioned  off  to  the  different  villages,  overseera  sta^ 
tioned  to  be  answerable  for  its  cultivation,  the  pro^ 
duce  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  of 
yrhich,  ohe-fifth  remained  to  the  community,  and 
the  rest  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  pasha  ^  the  sam€ 
demands  were  made  in  bad  as  in  good  seasons." 

In  the  Misbna,  we  liave  ten  cases  regulating  the 
relations  between  proprietor  and  tenant  The  1st 
is,  Where  the  tenant  was  restrained  from  any 
alteration  in  the  rotation  which  had  formerly  been 
used.    The  2d,  Where  he  was  disappointed  in  the 

•PageSS. 
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quality  of  the  soil,  and  command  of  water*    The 
3d  regards  the  loss  which  the  proprietor  sustamed, 
from  the  tenant's  leaving  the  ground  in  an  unwork- 
manlike state.    The  4th,  Where  the  tenant,  during 
his     occupancy,    had  been   careless  to  extirpate 
weeds.     The  5th,  Where  he  was  bound  to  carry 
on  the  usual  management,  even  when  he  could 
have  altered  it  for  a  better.    The  6th,  Where  he 
was  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  rent,  when  his  crc^s 
were   injured  by  locusts  or  blasting.      The  7tb, 
Where  he  was  bound  to  pay  his  rent  from  the  pro^ 
duce  of  the  farm,  even  though  of  inferior  quality ; 
but  prohibited  from  buying  bad  grain  for  rent, 
when   his  grounds    produced   gopd.      The  6^, 
When  he  was  prohibited  from  sowing  wheat,  tf 
he  had  contracted  only  for  barley :  but  he  mi^it 
sow  barley,  although  he  had  contracted  for  wheait 
The  9th,  Where,  when  the  lease  being  for  a  short 
time,  he  was  prohibited  ftx>m  sowing  Knt,  or  using 
the  sucklings  of  the  sycamore  for  roo&  to  houses  : 
but  if  it  lasted  for  seven  years,  he  might  sow  Imt 
the  first  year,   and  make  use  of  the  sycamores. 
The  10th.  regulated  the  lease  as  to  the  sabbatical 
year ;  thus,  i^*  seven  hundred  zuzes  were  the  retft 
for  seven  years,  it  meant  only  six ;  but  if  paid  for 
seven  years,  it  meant  eight.* 

I  am  not  certain,  however,  that  farmers,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term^  held 
any  place  in  the  ancient  modes  of  occupying  land ; 
but  if  they  did,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  could 
neither  be  so  general,  nor  so  respectable,  as  they 
are  at  present  They  are  the  connecting  link  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  only  thrive  where  therie 
is  mutual  confidence,  and  the  feeling  of  many 
wants;  where  the  law  gives  security  to  life  and 

*  Porta  Secunda^  siye  Codex  Secnndus  de  Damnis^  cap.  ix. 
VOL.  II.  2  X 
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property;  where  knowledge  directs  to 
management,  and  commerce  creates  a  flo^tii^  ca- 
pital.   But  we  must  not  overlook  the  peculiar  ten- 
ure, by  which  property  was  held  in  the    land  o£ 
Judea.     A  space  of  ground,  about  200  miles  limg 
by  100  miles  broad,  was  divided  amon^    twelve 
tribes,  consisting  of  2,035,441  individuals,    assum- 
ing the  number  at  the  banks  of  Jordan    as    the 
average  population  of  the  Jewish  nation*  *      Bat 
these  200  miles  long  by  100  miles  bro^cl   give 
aO,000  square  miles,  which, multiplied  by  3,O97,600, 
the  square  yards  in  a  mile,  (for  I76O  multiphed 
into  I76O  gives  that  result,)  gives  us  61,952,000,000 
as  the  square  yards  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  ^ad 
this  divided  by  4840,  the  number  of  square  yards 
in  an  £nglish  acre,  gives  12,800,000  as  the  num- 
ber of  English  acres  in  Canaan.   Now  let  us  divide 
these  by  2,058,474,  or  the  number  of  souls  consti- 
tuting the  ^Tewish  papulation,   and  we  have  six 
English  acres,  thirty-four  poles,  to  each  individual : 
or  if  we  suppose  five  persons  to  every  family,  it 
gives  thirty  acres,  four  roods,  and  ten  poles,  to 
each  family,   making  no  distinction  of  soil,  and 
allowing  every  inch  of  Canaan  to  be  ^appropriated  \ 

We  are,  indeed,  unacquainted  with  the  propi^- 
tions  into  which  the  lands  of  each  tribe  were  di- 
vided, but  it  would  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
on  the  principle  of  the  feudal  system,  wherp  rulers 

•  When  the  Israebtes  were  numbered  at  .Jordan,   there  were 
601,730  males,  abore  twenty  years  of  age  (Num.  xxvi.  51.)  ;  and  of 
course,  an  equal  number  of  females,  so  that  the  total,  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  1,203,460.    Let  us  see  then,  what  proportion  these 
boro  to  the  whole  popubition.    By  Dr.  Halley's  table,  calculated  from 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  at  Breslaw  in  Silesia,  of  1000  children  boni, 
only  598  reached  the  age  of  twenty.     If  then  598  at  twenty  years  of 
age  give  1000  at  the  birth,  1,203,460  at  twenty  years  of  age  will  give 
8,012,474  at. the  birth.    But  to  these  must  be  added  the  males  of  the 
Levites  of  a  month  old,  23,000  (Num.  xxvi.  62.)  ;  and  an  equal  num- 
her  of  females,  making  together  46,000.     So  that  the  whole  will 
amount  to  2,058,474,  as  stated  in  the  text. 
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of  thousands  got  more  than  rulers  of  hundreds  ^ 
and  rulers  of  fifties  more  than  rulers  of  tens,*  be« 
cause  they  had  more  retainers.    For  although  their 
power  was  partly  judicial,  by  their  appointoient  to 
,  preside  in  courts  of  justice  ;  yet  that  power  seems 
to  have  been  given  them,  as  the  natural  heads  of 
the  community,  oh  account  of  their  birth  and  afBu- 
\  ence.     The  eldest  son,  by  law,  was  entitled  to  a 
double  share  of  his  father's  effects,  which  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  moveable  property ;  for 
had  the  heritable  property  been  capable  of  division, 
;  it  would  soon  have  dwindled  into  nothing.     The 
portion  of  the  eldest  son,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
been  alJ  the  heritable  property  in  land,  and  a  dou- 
ble  share  of  the  moveables;   but  be  would  ac-^ 
quire  more  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the  reversion 
of  property  on  the  extinction  of  heirs,  and  by  con- 
'    quest  through  marriage.     Yet  although  the  law 
favoured  heritable  succession,  or  conquest  by  mieur-r 
riage,  it  placed  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments: 
of  avarice,  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  by  the 
appointment  of  the  jubilee ;  at  which  every  persoa 
who  had  mortgaged  his  property,  had  it  restored 
to  himself^  or  his  family,  without  recourse  to  legal 
process.      The   only   deviation  from  the  general 
law,  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  case  of  kings,  to. 
whom  a  certain  extent  of  territory  was  either  as- 
signed, (^  seized  upon  for  pasturage,  agriculture, 
and  vineyards.    They  had  naturally  a  lai^ge  esta- 
blishment, and  these  were  supported  partly  from  ^ 
this  fund,  and  partly  by  direct  taxes  upon  tixe  peo- !  "*^^^ 
I     pie.    Accordingly,  Samuel  warned  them  of  this 
I      when  they  wished  for  a  king;'  and  we  find  the 

'    kings  afberwards  acting  upon  it* 
I       '  Indeed,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  how  long  heritable 
I      property  remained  regularly  divided  among  them, . 

'  •  I  Sam.  Till.  11—17. 
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for  the  jubilees  are  understood  to  have  been  soob 
Beglodedf  and  the  concentrating  principle  of  sdi- 
inteiest  would  therefore  acquire  a  double  force. 
Periiafw  we  may  date  it  from  the  introduction  of 
the  kingly  government,  for  the  state  of  Judea,  oo- 
der  the  judges^  was  a  kind  of  aristocracy,   where 
property  was  preserved  by  the  balance  of  power 
among  the  contending  parties,  and  the  erectioD  of 
a  divine  dictatorship.     But  when  kings  appeared, 
they  felt  wants ;  their  favourites  wished  for  wealth/ 
and  the  invasion  of  property,  which   was   intro- 
duced by  the  sovereign,  extended  to  the  subject; 
till  the  captivity ;  after  which,  the  original  agrariao 
law  seems  to  have  been  entirely  laid  aside;,  and  a 
new  divisicm,   according  to  circumstances^    took 
place.    There  were  several  things,  however,  in  the 
political  state  of  Judea,  which  enabled  property  to 
have  an  effect  on  character.    Thus,  the  equal  di- 
vision of  property,  while  it  lasted,  would  produce 
an  attachment  to  the  soil,  l^cause  their  r^dence 
was  their  own ;  had  descended  to  them  throng  a 
long  train  of  ancestors  ;  and  was  rendered  sacred 
by  the  shades  of  their  fathers,  and  the  endeaiing 
recollections  of  early  youttu    .While  being  but 
soMiU  in  extent,  they  would  naturally  be  forced  to 
make  the  most  of  it  for  their  family,  and  would 
acquire  those  industrious  and  virtuous  habits,  which 
coaqpetence  without  luxury  naturally  produces. 
Nor  could  patriotism  and  piety  fail  to  spring  fixmi, 
or  be  fostered  by,  their  peculiar  institutions  ;  and 
it  would  have  foe^i  happy  for  them,  if  the  vise 
provisions  of  heaven  had  been  observed,  which 
were  intended  to  render  them  a  distinct  peq)le. 
They  would  have  ceased 'to  imitate  the  evil  pmc- 
ticea  of  the  heathen,  and  might  thus  have  av<Hded 
those  national  calamities,  which  have  so  much  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  historians. 

•Esek.  xlvi.  16—18. 
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